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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CAPTAIN  DAMPIER. 

No.  III. 

Having  anchored  his  ships  before  a  brook  of  running  water,  in  a 
bay  called  Caldera,  about  a  league  within  Cape  Blanco*  the  first  con- 
cern of  the  new  commander  was  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  predeces- 
sor by  interring  his  remains  on  shore.  .While  his  men  were  digging  the 
grave  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  party,  who  asked  them  many 
**  silly  "  questions  from  aloof,  **  and  our  men,"  says  Dampier,  *'  did  not 
stick  to.  sooth  them  up  with  as  many  falsehoods,'  purposely  to  draw 
them  into  their  clutches.'*  Tlie  confab  was  continued  for  some  time, 
the  Buccaneers  protesting  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  Indians  doubting 
their  assertions,  till  ^'  at  length  they  drilled  them  by  discourse  so  near, 
that  our  men  laid  hold  on  all  three  at  once."  One  made  a  **  bolt," 
and  escaped  before  the  burial  of  Cook  was  over*,  but  the  other  two 
were  taken  on  board,  where,  on  examination,  it  proved  that  they  had 
been  sent  thither  as  spies  upon  the  Rovers,  whosa  arrival  had  been 
expected. 

Having  observed  some  cattle  grazing  near  the  shore,  Davis  dispatched 
a  couple  of  boats  with  a  party  to  procure  a  supply  of  fresh  meat — an 
object  of  no  small  moment  to  men  who  had  tasted  no  sort  of  flesh  since 
leaving  the.  Galapagos.  Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Indians,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  pen  in  a  large  savannah,  where  there  were  many 
fat  bulls  and  cows  feeding,  which  some  of  the  sailors  were  for  attacking 
immediately,  while  others  insisted  upon  waiting  till  morning,  and  then 
to  kill  as  many  as  they  needed.  On  this  difference  of  opinion,  Dampier 
and  eleven  more  thought  proper  to  return  on  board  that  night.  Hear- 
ing nothing  of  their  companions  next  day,  at  four  p.m/  a  canoe  was 
sent  to  look  for  them ;  when  they  found  their  comrades  urn  a  small 
rock  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whither  they  had  waded  to  escape  from 
forty  or  fifty  Spaniards,  who  had  burnt  their  boat,  which  ought  to  have 
been  kept  afloat.  They  gained  the  rock  at  half-ebb  tide,  and,  having 
remained  there  seven  hours,  were  standing  up  to  their  waists  in  water, 
with  the  tide  still  flowing,  so  that  they  must  have  perished  in  another 

*  Cowley  statei  the  faneral  as  taking  place  the  first  day,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Indians  on  the  second  ;  but  Dampier  is  too  circumstantial  to  be  shaken,  and  more- 
over he  kept  a  diary,  whereas  Cowley  acknowledges  to  having  composed  most  of  his 
narrative  from  memory.    His  whole  account  of  this  transaction  is  very  confused. 
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hoar,  if  they  had  not  heen  rescued.  Dampier  mentions  the  ''flouting*' 
with  which  the  enemy  jeered  the  retreaters,  while  they  now  and  then 
whistled  a  shot  among  them ;  and  adds,  **  by  their  good  will  they  care 
not  for  fighting  otherwise  than  in  ambuscades,  but  content  themselves 
with  standing  aloof,  threatening  and  calling  names,  at  which  they  are 
as  expert  as  at  the  other,  so  tnat  if  their  tongues  be  quiet  we  always 
take  it  for  granted  they  have  laid  some  ambush." 

From  Caldera  Bay  they  directed  their  course  for  Ria  Lexa ;  and 
when  they  arrived  there,  Dampier  and  others  pushed  off  for  the  shore. 
But  the  Spaniards,  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  had  erected  a  guard-house, 
in  which  men  were  placed  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  night  and  day : 
these  men  had  horses  always  in  readiness,  and,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  ships,  they  set  off  full  speed  for  the  town.  As  thpy  had  got 
the  start  of  our  adventurers  at  least  three  hours,  they  thought  it  best  to 
defer  their  design  till  another  time,  since  their  object  was  surprise  and 
plunder,  and  not  fighting  against  great  odds  ;  accordingly,  they  steered 
for  the  gulf  of  Amapalla,  intending  there  to  careen  their  ships.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  the  aid  of  some  natives  for  this  business,  it 
was  resolved,  when  they  neared  the  gulf,  that  Davis  himself  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  boats  to  obtain  them.  He  landed  at  the  island  of  Mangera, 
where  a  great  number  of  Indians,  and  a  friar  among  them,  were  on  the 
shore  :  the  Indians  ran  off  and  escaped,  but  the  friar,  stumbling,  feH 
into  Captain  Davis's  hands,  and  with  him  a  couple  of  boys.  Their 
teverend  prisoner  proved  to  be  the  only  Spaniard,  or  white  man,  resid- 
ing there,  and  he  knew  ''  to  a  peck  how  much  every  man  had,  and  how 
many  fowls  ;*'  nor  was  there  but  one  of  all  the  Indians  who  could  speak 
Spanish,  and  he,  being  able  to  write  also,  was  the  secretary  of  the 
islands ;  but  it  seems  that  even  he  had  ''  no  great  kindness  for  the 
Spaniards." 

Whatever  might  be  the  terror  of  the  friar,  on  being  so  unexpectedly 
captured,  Davis  soon  convinced  him  that  he  meant  him  no  harm,  and 
that  his  only  object  and  wish  was  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  natives 
in  eareeninff  the  ships.  From  die  information  gained,  they  then  made 
for  Amapalla  island.  On  coming  near  they  were  hailed  from  the  shore 
to  demand  who  they  were^  and  what  were  their  objects?  to  which 
Davis  replied  that  he  and  his  men  were  Biscayners  in  quest  of  pirates, 
and  that  their  business  in  the  gulf  was  to  careen.  This  account  was 
satisfactory ;  the  secretary  warmly  welcomed  them,  and  the  Buccaneers, 
with  the  friar  at  their  head,  marched  up  the  hill  to  the  churchy  which 
was  the  usual  place  of  public  assembly,  whether  for  duty  or  pastime. 
Aware  of  this*  custom,  Davis  intended,  when  the  unsuspecting  people 
were  all  in  the  sacred  edifice,  to  shut  the  doors  upon  them,  announce 
his  calling,  and  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  to  maintain 
friendship  and  mutual  assistance ;  but  the  project  was  frustrated  by  the 
'*  indiscretion  of  one  foolish  fellow."  It  happened  that  a  Buccaneer, 
being  impatient  at  the  leisurely  movement  of  the  inhabitants,  rudely 
attempted  to  freshen  their  way  by  pushing  one  of  them  into  the  churdi 
before  him ;  but  the  native,  being  frightened,  ran  off,  and  the  rest,  taking 
the  alarm,  sprang  out  "  like  deer;*'  so  that  Davis,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  was  surprised  to  see  only  himself  and  the  friar  lef^.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst,  for  some  of  the  English  immediately  fired|  and,  among 
other  injury  committed,  the  poor  secretary  was  slain. 
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Notwithstanding  thia  serious  rupture,  the  Cacique  of  the  Indians  be^ 
came  leconciled  to  Davis,  and  a&erwards  rendeied  material  assistanco 
in  directing  the  ships  to  a  proper  anchorage  for  refitting  in,  and  in  ob* 
taining  supplies  of  refreshment  and  water.  The  rovers  helped  them- 
selves  to  cattle  from  an  island  in  the  bay^  largely  stocked,  which  they 
were  informed  belonged  to  a  nunnery ;  and,  from  a  description  giveii 
of  the  music  and  merriment,  as  well  as  the  smallness  of  the  payment 
given  for  the  fruits  and  feasting,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  they  *'  buc- 
caneered'' it  finely  while  they  lay  there.  It  must  therefore  have  been 
under  a  feeling  of  remorse  and  pity  that^  on  quitting  the  port,  Davis 
presented  the  natives  of  Amapalla  with  one  of  the  prize-vessels  and  half 
a  cargo  of  flour  which  it  contained,  as  an  atonement  for  the  injuries 
they  had  sustained  from  their  visitors.  Dampier  describes  these  "  aetes" 
as  openly  as  can  be  expected ;  but  Cowley,  though  he  cautiously  veils 
them,  in  merely  stating  that  they  '*  took  two  islands  ;  one  was  inha- 
bited by  Indians,  and  the  other  was  stoied  with  cattle ;  but  for  gold  and 
silver  we  got  but  little,"— affords  an  additional  fact  in  proof  of  the 
demands  not  being  solely  confined  to  provisions,  water,  and  refitment. 

The  Bachelor's  Delight  and  the  Nicholas  here  broke  off  consortship, 
and  determined  to  try  their  fortune  separately — a  resolution  carried  by 
an  unreasonable  claim  of  Davis's  crew^  who,  having  the  stouter  and 
better  ship,  would  not  consent  that  Eaton's  men  should  share  equally 
with  themselves  in  the  captures.  This  measure  being  decided  upon, 
and  both  ships  ready  for  sea,  Captain  £aton  embarked  400  packs  6f 
the  prize  flour,  and  sailed  out  of  the  gulf  on  the  2nd  September,  1684*, 
on  which  occasion  Cowley  quitted  the  ship,  in  which  he  had  described 
himself  as  the  only  navigator,  and  joined  Eaton's  company.  The 
Bachelor's  Delight,  however,  managed  very  well  without  him,  i|nd 
steered  for  the  coast  of  Peru  on  the  following  day. 

But  before  giving  ^'  Ambrosia"  his  discharge,  it  is  meet  that  our 
contempt  for  his  incapacity,  meanness,  and  misrepresentation  be  openly 
declared.  These  are  '*  hard  words,  my  masters,"  yet  the  phial  is  not 
exhausted,  for  in  addition  we  have  to  brand  the  inhumanity  of  his  dis- 
position with  our  warmest  ire;  and  let  him  who  doubts  the  justice  of 
our  sentence  read  his  jocular  relation  of  the  barbarous  murders  wantonly 
committed  at  Guahan  by  himself  and  his  shipmates — ^an  ofience  which 
will  be  found  to  be  deeply  aggravated  by  consulting  the  manuscript 

1'oumal.    Yet  he  concludes  his  narrative  by  boasting  that  he  reached 
lome  in  safety — **  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  1" 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  these  rovers  aquU  passilms  with 
Dampier,  and  indeed  the  tenor  of  our  essay  precludes  entering  into  many 
of  the  interesting  details  of  his  volumes  ;  we  shall  therefore  hasten 
onwards.  * 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  while  lying  at  the  Isia  Plata,  Captain  Swan, 
in  the  Cygnet,  joined  company.     He  had  been  fitted  out  by  repuUble 

•  WHh  his  UBual  inaccuracy,  Cowley  lays,  that  this  event  took  place  « towards 
the  middle  of  August"— both  he  and  Dampier  using  the  same  style.  He  sought 
favour  with  his  new  commander  by  ascribing  the  discovery  of  the  Galapagos  to 
him,  though  both  parties  knew  better,  Eaton  afterwards  entered  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  became  a  Captain,  and  died  commanding  the  Suadadoes,  prize^  of  40  guns> 
on  the  West  India  station,  in  November,  1698 ;  which  afforded  Walter  Scott  a  pre- 
cedent for  inttoducisg  Cleveland,  the  ^ratoj  upon  his  Majesty's  quarter-deck. 
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merchants  of  London,  for  a  trading  voyage,  under  a  licence  frOm  the 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  but  meeting  with  a  company  of  Buccaneers,  who 
had  crossed  the  isthmus  to  seek  a  ship,  his  men  compelled  him  to 
receive  them  on  board,  to  which  he  yielded,  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
execute  the  purpose  of  his  equipment,  from  the  hostility  with  which  the 
Spaniards  treated  him  at  Baldivia.  To  accommodate  the  ship  for  her 
new  vocation,  the  finer  goods  with  which  she  was  laden  were  sold  to 
every  freebooter  who  would  purchase,  various  bulky  commodities  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  iron  bars  were  kept  for  balUst.  In  lieu  of 
these  sacrifices,  it  was  agreed  that  ten  shares  of  all  booty  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  owners.  Thus  the  Cygnet  mounted  sixteen  guns,  and 
bore  140  men ;  and  Swan  quickly  proved  himself  as  eager  a  rover  as 
the  best  of  them,  not  only  in  their  martial  undertakings,  but  in  their 
habits  of  life.  To  encourage  his  men  to  eat  their  coarse  fare,  he  *'  would 
commend  it,"  says  Dampier,  *'  for  extraordinary  good  food,  comparing 
the  seal  to  a  roasted  pig,  the  boobies  to  hens,  and  the  penguins  to 
ducks." 

The  2nd  of  November,  in  the  evening,  they  sent  away  110  men  to 
Faita.  They  landed  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  about 
four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and  after  a  short  struggle, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  took  possession  of  it ;  but  they  found 
it  emptied  both  of  money  and  goods,  and  devoid  even  of  a  meal  of 
victuals,  from  precautions  adopted  by  order  of  the  Viceroy.  For  the 
ransom  of  the  town  they  required  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  not  being 
complied  with,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  quitted  the  place.  Their  next 
attempt  was  upon  Guayaquil,  but  in  this  they  failed  from  mismanage- 
ment, and  from  disagreement  among  their  leaders  and  followers ;  but 
they  seized  a  bark  with  cloth,  and  three  others  laden  with  1000  negroes, 
**  all  lusty  young  men  and  women."  Selecting  forty  of  these  to  perform 
the  laborious  work  of  their  ships,  they  turned  the  remainder  on  shore. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  mention  was  not  made  how  so  large  a 
body  of  negroes  had  been  collected  together  in  those  days.  Dampier's 
idea  on  taking  them  was,  to  have  gone  to  Santa  Martha  with  the  cap- 
tives, there  to  employ  them  in  working  the  gold  mines.  In  the  Indians 
he  reckoned  upon  finding  friends,  as  they  mortally  hated  the  Spaniards. 
For  present  sustenance  they  had  the  200  tons  of  prize  flour  stored  at 
the  Galapagos — and  he  expresses  a  conviction  that  the  place  might 
have  been  maintained  against  every  efibrt  of  the  enemy.  ^*  There  never 
was,"  he  observes,  *^  a  greater  opportunity  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
to  enrich  themselves  than  we  had."  The  '^golden  dream"  required 
more  order  and  method  than  his  companions  were  accustomed  to ;  but 
however  we  may  feel  gratified  on  finding  the  proposal  to  employ  slaves 
in  the  mines  was  not  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Dampier  the 
views  of  an  enterprising,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind. 

The  year  1685  opened  by  their  intercepting  a  packet-boat,  containing 
intelligence  from  the  President  of  Panama,  that  the  armada  had  arrived 
from  old  Spain,  and  desiring  the  Plate  fleet  to  hasten  its  departure  from 
Lima.  This  joyful  intelligence  determined  them  to  run  for  the  Pearl 
islands*,  in  order  to  intercept  so  precious  a  prize,  although  their  force 

4 

*  Dampier  here  inalcef  an  assertion  which  somewhat  surprises  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
took  some  pearls  out  of  a  small  vessel  at  Pacheca,  the  northern  iale  of  that  bvautiful 
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consisted  only  of  two  ships,  two  small  tenders,  a  fire- ship,  and  a  prize; 
and  they  were,  moreover,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  were  armed  and 
fitted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  not  only  defending  themselves^  but  also 
clearing  the  South  Sea  of  Buccaneers. 

Having  **  jogged  on  with  a  gentle  gale,"  they  brought  up  at  Taboga, 
a  pretty  islet  in  front  of  Panama,  which  is  styled  the  garden  of  that  city. 
Here  an  attempt  to  set  their  vessels  on  fire  was  made  by  Bond,  the 
fellow  mentioned  as  committing  the  outrage  at  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
who  was  now  in  the  Spanish  service ;  but  through  vigilance  and  good 
fortune  they  escaped  by  cutting  their  cables.  The  following  morning, 
while  regaining  their  anchors,  they  were  thrown  into  consternation  at 
seeing  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  full  of  men  advancing  towards  them. 
These  proved  to  be  Rovers,  who  had  travelled  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  There  were  200  French,  and  80  English^  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Grogniet.  The  Englishmen  joined  themselves  to  the  Bachelor's 
Delight  and  the  Cygnet,  and  the  Frenchmen  were  ordered  to  man  the 
prize.  Shortly  after  this,  another  large  party  who  had  travelled  over 
the  same  road  were  received  on  board,  so  that  by  a  fortuitous  train  of 
incidents  their  force  was  augmented,  in  an  hour  of  extreme  need,  to  960 
men,  in  two  ships  mounting  great  guns,  and  eight  smaller  vessels  with 
fire-arms. 

For  several  weeks  the  freebooting  squadron  lay  nearly  opposite 
Panama,  and  Davis  permitted  his  men  to  shoot,  fish,  hunt,  or  pillage 
among  the  isles,  at  discretion.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the 
Spanish  fleet,  upon  which  their  whole  attention  had  been  concentrated, 
hove  in  sight.  From  precise  information  which  they  afterwards  obtained 
from  prisoners,  it  consisted  of  fourteen  sail,  besides  several  periagos, 
rowing  with  twelve  or  fourteen  oars  a-piece.  Six  sail  were  large  ships ; 
the  Admiral,  48  guns,  450  men  ;  the  Vice- Admiral,  40  guns,  400  men; 
the  Rear- Admiral,  36  guns,  S60  men ;  a  ship  of  24  guns,  and  300  men ; 
another  of  8  guns,  200  men  ;  two  large  billots,  six  vessels  with  small 
arms,  having  800  men,  besides  200  or  300  in  the  row-boats.  Such  was 
the  formidable  array  of  that  object  for  which  the  Rovers  had  so  impa- 
tiently waited. 

But  this  disparity  did  not  daunt  the  courage  of  the  gallant  Davis, 
who,  unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  having  pru- 
dently landed  the  treasure  before  seeking  the  fight,  resolved  to  acquire 
wealth  and  the  dominion  of  the  South  Seas,  by  close  combat  and  board- 
ing. He  therefore  resolutely  bore  down  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and 
exchanged  broadsides  till,  ni^ht  coming  on,  he  forebore  further  engage- 
ment, as,  from  Swan  not  actmg  up  to  his  orders,  and  Grogniet  sheer- 
ing off  without  coming  into  action  at  all,  he  was  deprived  of  the  support 
of  his  most  able  ships. 

From  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Buccaneers,  the 
Spaniards  gained  the  weathergage  in  the  night,  by  the  simple  stratagem 
of  sending  a  false  light  to  decoy  their  adversaries  to  leeward ;  the  losft 
of  which  point  was  fatal  to  the  method  of  attack  proposed  by  Davis, 


group,  in  August,  1807,  which  we  were  led  to  infer  had  been  fiihed  up  there.  "  Why 
these  are  called  Pearl  Islaods,**  says  he,  "  1  cannot  imagine ;  for  I  did  never  tee  one 
pearl  oyster  about  them."  He  found  plenty  of  these  oysters  at  Gorgons,  and 
remarHp  that  <'  the  inside  of  the  s)ieU  is  pion  glorious  thai»  the  pearl  itself/* 
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gince  ii  enabled  the  enemy  to  chdose  his  own  difttance.  Such  being  the 
case,  all  hopes  of  conquest  vanished  with  the  returning  dawn,  and  the 
prospective  pleasures  of  attained  riches  were  totally  superseded  by  the 
anxiety  of  self-preservation.  The  Spanish  ships  now  became  the  assail-' 
ants,  steering  for  them  under  full  sail.  There  was  no  alternative  for  the 
Covers  but  to  make  off,  and  a  runnmg  skirmish  was  maintained  till  the 
evening,  when,  having  been  chased  completely  round  the  bay  of  Panama, 
they  anchored  at  the  very  place  they  had  quitted  in  the  morning.  *'  Thus,*' 
sighs  Dampier,  *'  ended  this  day's  work,  and  with  it  all  that  we  had 
been  projecting  for  ^ye  or  six  months ;  when,  instead  of  making  our- 
selves masters  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  treasure,  we  were  ^lad  to  escape 
them ;  and  owed  that,  too,  in  a  great  measurCf  to  their  want  of  courage 
to  pursue  their  advantage." 

The  dissatisfaction  at  this  discomfiture  broke  out  into  reproachful 
recrimination  among  the  Freebooters.  Grogniet  excused  his  conduct^ 
declaring  that  his  men  would  not  let  him  engage ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  others  ;  he  was  consequently  cashiered  on  their  arrival  at  Quibo, 
for  having  "kept  himself  out  of  harm's  way."  Some  were  for  taking 
away  the  ship  which  they  had  generously  given  him.  At  length  he  was 
suffered  to  keep  it  with  his  cowardly  crew ;  but  they  were  sent  away  to 
another  place. 

We  should  observe  that  a  French  account  of  this  circumstance  was 
published  by  Mons.  Raveilau  de  Lussan,  who  retorts  upon  the  English, 
no't  for  deficiency  of  conduct  or  courage,  but  for  the  arrogance  of  their 
behaviour,  and  their  indecent  irreverance  to  the  Catholics,  as  shown  in 
hacking  and  mutilating  the  garniture  of  the  Spanish  churches,  for 
diversion,  and  in  firing  their  muskets  and  pistols  at  the  images  of  the 
saints.  All  accounts,  however,  unite  in  acknowledging  that  Captain 
Davis  brought  the  whole  of  his  armament  off  in  safety  from  so  vastly 
superior  a  force,  by  his  coolness,  bravery,  and  good  management. 

The  Buccaneers'  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  Plate  fled 
having  ended  in  smoke,  and  the  dreams  of  the  prodigious  sea-traffic  of 
these  coasts  being  annihilated,  they  *' resolved  to  try  what  the  land 
would  afford.*'  Among  other  descents,  it  was  planned  to  secure  the 
port  of  Ria  Lexa,  and  from  thence  march  inland  to  assault  Leon,  a  place 
described  by  an  early  English  writer  as  the  '*  Paradise  of  the  Indies.'^ 
On  the  9th  of  August,  Captain  Davis,  with  530  men,  in  31  canoes, 
quitted  the  ship  about  eight  leagues  from  the  shore.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  and  following  night  they  encountered  several  of  those  heavy  and 
sudden  tornadoes,  which  in  tropical  climates  give  rise  to  the  proverb^ 
'^Up  wind  up  sea,  down  wind  down  sea." 

Escaping  from  these  dangerous  squalls,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  their  expedition,  they  landed  at  daybreak,  when  r^mpier  being 
lefi  with  a  party  of  sixty  men  to  guard  the  canoes,  the  remainder 
marched  for  Leon  in  separate  divisions ;  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Captain  Townley,  who  led  the  van  with  only  eighty  men,  entered  the 
pity.  He  was  briskly  charged  by  about  200  cavalry,  who  all  retreated 
on  seeing  two  or  three  of  their  number  fail ;  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  500  infantry,  leaving  quiet  possession  to  Townley  and  his 
little  blind. 

.  The  other  detachment  soon  aflter  arrived.  One  of  their  party,  a 
merry  old  man  of  eighty-four,  whose  name  was  Swan,  and  who  had 
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•erved  in  Cromwell's  army,  had  been  eottpelled  to  renuun  on  the  road 
through  fatigue.  The  valiant  Spaniards  discovered  and  surrounded 
him,  but  the  veteran  refused  to  talce  quarter  and  discharged  his  gun 
amongst  them,  keeping  his  pistol  still  charged,  so  they  shot  him  dead 
from  a  distance. 

Their  endeavours  to  procure  800,000  pieces  of  eight,  and  as  much 
provision  as  would  subsist  1000  men  for  four  months,  as  a  ransom  for 
the  city,  proving  ineffectual,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  withdrew  their  men 
to  Ria  I^xa.  In  this  unwholesome  town,  which  '*  is  never  free  from 
a  noisome  smell,"  they  remained  a  week,  when  some  of  their  destruc- 
tive crew  set  fire  to  it  likewise,  so  they  embarked  and  lefl  it  burning. 

After  this  expedition  no  object  of  enterprise  occurred  to  the  con* 
federacy  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them  to  keep  together  in 
such  large  force ;  wherefore  Captains  Davis  and  Swan  thought  it  meet 
to  break  off  consortship ;  the  former  being  resolved  to  revisit  the  coast 
of  Peru,  in  quest  of  adventures^  and  the  latter  feeling  inclined  to  go 
farther  to  the  northward,  previous  to  returning  by  a  western  course 
over  the  Pacific.  The  fraternity  therefore  jparted  company  by  general 
consent ;  and  as  Dampier,  whose  thirst  of  knowledge  was  insatiable, 
wished  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  cognizance  of  the  Mexican  shores, 
and  firas  inclined  to  go  to  the  East  Indies^  he  determined  to  leave 
Davis,  and  accompany  Captain  Swan.  It  was  not  without  regret  that 
he  parted  from  his  old  commander,  from  Lionel  Wafer,  and  other 
friends,  but  he  was  not  unknown  to  the  crew  of  his  new  ship,  and  Basil 
Ringrose  was  still  his  messmate. 

Captain  Swan  continued  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but  without 
any  occurrence  of  material  importance  till  the  16th  of  February,  1686, 
t^hen  a  descent  was  made  upon  Santa  Pecaque,  in  order  to  procure  pro- 
visions. Finding  great  plenty  of  maize,  sugar,  salt,  and  salt-fish  at 
this  placet  Swan  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  kept 
possession  of  the  town,  while  the  other  was  employed  to  carry  the 
articles  tb  the  canoes,  which  was  done  tiim-and-turn  about,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  horses.  Having  continued  at  this  work  for  two 
days,  they  then  learnt  from  a  prisoner  that  1000  men-at-arms  were 
marching  upon  them  from  Santiago.  On  this  the  Captain  wished  his 
people  to  proceed  ahoffether,  in  regular  order,  with  what  they  could 
csirry :  but  they  refused  to  obey  him  till  all  the  provisions  were  em- 
barked, sneering  at  the  idea  of  an  enemy- showing  his  face,  and  the 
"  headstrong  swearing  they  would  fight  the  whole  country."  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  yield,  and  suffer  half  the  comoany  to  proceed  as 
before  ;  they  had  now  fifty-four  horses  laden,  which  the  Captain  ordered 
to  be  tied  one  to  another,  and  the  men  to  go  in  two  bodies,  twenty-five 
before,  and  as  many  behind,  but  they  chose  to  jog  on  af\er  their  own 
fashion.  These  mettlesome  lads,  however,  had  not  gone  a  mile  from 
Pecaque,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  from  an  ambush, 
and  were  all  slain  on  the  spot  The  report  of  guns  being  heard,  Swan 
wished  to  march  out  immediately*  but  nis  insubordinate  followers  de- 
murred, till  a  couple  of  saddled  horses  galloped  into  the  town  without 
riders,  which  was  an  additional  symptom  that  all  was  not  right  The 
Buccaneers  then  hastened  forth,  but  came  too  late  to  succour  their 
shipmates,  finding  the  whole  party  lying  dead,  naked,  and  so  mangled, 
that  they  could  scarcely  recognise  a  man.  The  survivors  hardly 
exceeded  the  killed  in  numbers ; .  and  had  they  been  opposed  by 
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patrioUi  they  would  have  been  cined  of  their  propenaity  to  invMion. 
but  the  enemy  made  no  further  endeavour  to  molest  them,  having  pro* 
bably  paid  dear  for  their  victory.  The  loss  in  this  disaatroua  affair  was 
fifty- fpur  Englishmen  and  nine  blacks;*  and  among  the  slain  was 
Dampier's  worthy  friend  Ringrose,  the  author  of  the  principal  division 
of  that  well-known  work,  *'  The  Buccaneers  of  America."  ^*  He  was," 
says  Dampier,  *^  at  this  time  cape-merchant,  or  supercargo  of  Captain 
Swan's  ship.  He  had  no  mind  to  this  voyage;  but  was  necessitated 
to  engage  in  it  or  starve." 

We  must  here  admit  that,  though  the  main  facts  of  this  voyage  are 
equally  preserved  in  the  published  and  manuscript  narratives,  the  de- 
scriptive portions  are,  in  several  cases  expanded  in  the  print,  and  the 
differences,  where  they  appear,  may  be  attributed  to  a  re-consideration 
of  the  subject.  To  the  same  motive  must  be  ascribed  the  omission  of 
several  minor  incidents ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  suppressed  in  the 
account  of  the  loss  at  Santa  Pecaque,  which  affords  so  characteristic  a 
trait  of  the  superstition  then  prevalent,  that  we  venture  to  draw  it  forth. 
Our  author  informs  us  that  bis  commander  "  had  been  warned  by  his 
astrologer  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in,  whose  advice  Captara 
Swan  alwavs  took;"  and,  he  adds,  that  many  of  the  men  who  landed 
foreboded  their  misfortune,  because  '*  they  heard,  as  they  lay  down  in 
the  church  in  the  night,  grievous  grownings  which  hindered  them  from 
sleeping.".  Indeed  Dampier's  shipmates  seem  to  have  been  imbued 
with  no  small  portion  of  that  spiritual  nervousness  for  which  seamen 
were  then  remarkable.  Wafer  has  given  several  instances  of  the 
credulity  of  his  companions,  and  lets  out  enough  to  prove  that  he  him- 
self had  a  tinffe  that  way,  although  he  was  vexed  when  the  sailors  threw 
a  corps  overboard  which  he  wished  to  keep,  because  "  the  comoass 
would  not  traverse  right  whilst  there  was  a  dead  body  on  board."  Nor 
was  it  preternatural  occurrences  only  that  influenced  their  prejudices, 
for  Cowley  records  that,  when  the  Bachelor's  Delight  was  rounding  the 
Horn,  they  got  into  a  pretty  scrape  from  mere  gossiping.  "  We  came 
abreast  of  Cape  Horn,"  says  he,  "  on  the  14th  of  ^bruary,  where, 
we  chusing  of^  Valentines,  and  discoursing  of  the  intrigues  of  women, 
there  arose  a  prodigious  storm,  which  did  continue  till  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  driving  us  into  the  latitude  of  60  degrees  and  SO  minutes 
south ;  which  is  further  than  any  ship  hath  sailed  before  south ;  so  that 
we  concluded  the  discoursing  of  women  at  sea  was  very  unlucky,  and 
occasioned  the  storm."  We  may  add,  that  the  genus  has  not  yet  got 
quite  rid  uf 

'*  Monitrous  fancies,  fit  for  skull 

That*!  empty^  when  the  moon^f  at  full." 

The  disheartening  misfortune  at  Santa  Pecaque  determined  Swan  to 
quit  the  coast  with  his  diminished  company ;  he  therefore  sailed  with 
the  intention  of  gaining  the  South  Cape  oi^  California,  there  to  clean 
his  ship  for  her  lengthy  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  but  adverse  winds 
drove  him  to  the  desolate  isles  of  Tres  Marias,  where  they  fpund  guanoes, 
rabbits,  pigeons,  turtle,  seal,  and  fish.  Having  careened,  and  divided 
the  stock  of  provisions  between  the  ship  and  her  tender,  they  sailed  to  the 

*  These  numbert  ate  from  the  manuscript  journal,  p.  "' "  >pier  has 

whtten,— <'  Wee  left  thia  morning  fifty-four  Knglishi*  v,  snd 

amon^  them  the  ingemous  B|r.  Ringroie  whas  thefe  ila  aped.** 
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mainkmd  for  water,  leaving  their  prisoners  behind  them.  This  might 
have  been  necessary  had  they  been  standing  at  once  for  the  East  Indies, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  victuals,  bat,  as  they  were  going 
over  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  vindictive  return 
for  the  massacre  at  Santa  Peeaque. 

While  they  lay  here,  the  scheme  for  returning  by  the  great  western 
route  was  unfolded  to  the  crew,  but  some  were  so  ignorant  as  to  deem 
it  impracticable,  and  others  more  reasonably  dreaded  being  starved  in 
the  attempt.  The  eloquence  of  Captain  Swan,  and  other  of  the  officers, 
who  softened  down  all  the  difficulties,  triumphed,  however,  over  every 
objection,  and  the  science  of  Dampier  was  mainly  instrumental  in  cast- 
ing the  die;  for  though — perhaps  from  a  cautious  desire  not  to  be 
deemed  to  have  been  too  influential  among  marauders — he  obtrudes 
himself  very  seldom,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  much  'looked  up  to,  and 
the  manuscript  in  stating  this  occurrence  says, — '*  my  advice  and  coun- 
cil was  ever  accepted  by  the  company/'  Nor  was  this  esteem  without 
reason,  for  in  the  discussions  which  arose  about  the  homeward  voyage, 
he  was  led  into  speculations  upon  the  norlh-east  and  north-west  pas- 
sages, which  display  acuteness  and  ability,  and  place  him  in  advance  of 
his  age  as  a  navigator.* 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1686,  the  bold  adventurers  started  from  the 
American  coast  to  traverse  the  vast,  and  then  imperfectly  known. 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  passage  they  endured  the  greatest  privations, 
the  kettle  being  boiled  but  once  a-day,  whence,  as  our  author  observes, 
*^  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  the  men  to  victuals."  At  length,  after  a 
run  of  fifty  days,  when  the  people  were  half- starved  and  mutinous, 
they  opportunely  made  Guahan,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands.  '*  And 
well  it  was  for  us,"  says  Dampier,  ^*  that  we  got  sight  of  it  before  our 
provision  was  spent,  for,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  the  men  had 
contrived,  first,  to  kill  Captain  Swan  and  eat  him,  and  after  him  all  of 
us  who  were  accessory  in  promoting  the  undertaking  of  this  voyage. 
This  made  Captain  Swan  say  to  me  after  our  arrival, — '  Ah  1  Dampier, 
you  would  have  made  them  but  a  poor  meal !'  For  I  was  as  lean  as 
the  Captain  was  lusty  and  fleshy." 

A  friendly  intercourse  was  soon  established,  and  continued  to  be 
kept  up  between  Swan  and  the  Spanish  Governor,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  was  well  aware  of  the  profession  of  his  visitors,  he  being  as  little 
able  to  withstand  an  attack  as  the  ships,  under  existing  circumstances, 
were  little  inclined  to  make  one.  While  a  brisk  trade  was  going  on 
between  the  Cygnet  and  the  shore,  and  provisions  and  refreshments 
were  being  procured  in  abundance,  the  Acapulco  galleon  anived  in 
sight  of  the  island,  and  would  probably  have  been  captured,  but  for  the 
Governor  giving  her  timely  advice  of  the  danger,  by  means  of  a 
flying  proa,  when  she  immediately  stood  to  the  southward,  where,  in 
the  eagerness  of  flight,  she  struck  on  a  reef,  and  remained  for  three 
days.  But  that  the  Buccaneers  would  have  sallied  out  to  the  attack, 
whatever  might  be  the  force  of  their  opponent,  there  can  be  no  ques- 

*  Dampier  was  effectually  cured  of  a  dropsical  complaiut  at  Maria  Island,  with 
which  he  had  been  troubled  for  some  time :  he  was  immersed,  aU  but  the  head,  in 
the  hot  sand,  for  nearly  half  an  hour ;  he  was  then  taken  out  and  laid  to  perspire  in 
a  tent.  We  have  since  seen  this  **  sand  bath*'  tried  upon  scorbutic  patients^  and 
with  some  efficacy,  on  the  beach  of  St.  Mary's  isle  at  Madaratear,  where^  as 
Pampiet  baa  it^— *>*••  **a^^  sw^at  ej^ccedingfly"  while  in  the  sand. 
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tion,  since,  on  hearing  from  the  nfttites  a  report  about  her,  they  "  were 
in  a  heat'*  for  the  meeting.  Indeed,  the  hardy  bravery  of  these  men 
is  beyond  dispute,  and  would  have  convinced  Hevelius  himself  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  notions^  who,  in  the  vanity  of  a  metaphysician,  pro* 
nounoes  that  "  he  who  fears  nothing  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  his 
inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that  troops  are  brave.**  Nor 
were  the  more  kindly  qualities  of  the  heart  wanting  in  them,  which  was 
not  evinced  only  in  the  attention  constantly  paid  to  the  safety  of  even 
the  meanest  individual  of  their  company,  but  also  in  the  various  other 
relations  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  Cygnet,  during  the  height  of  their  pri- 
vations, two  dogs  and  two  cats,  wluch  were  on  board,  had  a  daily  por- 
tion of  the  scant  food  allowed  them  ;  and  when  Swan,  in  return  for  the 
6overnor*s  civilities,  presented  him  with  an  English  dog,  it  was  **  much 
against  the  grain**  of  his  men^  who  had  a  strong  regard  for  the  com- 
panion of  their  toils. 

Our  observant  navigator  enters  into  a  very  interesting  and  accurate 
account  of  Ouahan  and  its  productions,  rendering  due  praise  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  natives ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  description  is 
given  of  the  bread-fruit  tree-— an  object  since  so  celebrated  by  the 
voyagers  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  its  having  been  benevolently  com^ 
municated  to  the  Antseci  of  its  native  country. 

After  a  sojourn  of  twelve  days,  the  Cygnet  and  her  tender  shaped  a 
course  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  among  which  they  arrived  on  the  21  at 
of  June,  but  where,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Though  the  facts  are  all 
clearly  detailed,  there  is  a  geographical  obscurity  in  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  cannot  now  be  well  accounted  for,  the  published  and 
manuscript  journals  being  at  variance  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  land-fall 
they  made.  In  the  first  we  are  told,  they  anchored  between  St.  John*s  and 
Mindanao,  in  7^  40'  north ;  and  in  the  latter,  that  thev  brought  up  "  in  a 
bay  which  lyeth  in  six  degrees  north.*'  This  may  have  been  owing  to 
inadvertence  or  correction,  but  Dampier  has  left  no  data  by  which  the 
point  may  be  decided,  and  his  St.  John's  is  still  a  debatable  subject : — 

**  Neque  temper  areum  tendit  Apollo.** 

As  the  Buccaneers  were  impatient  to  exchange  their  wealth  for  enjoy- 
ment, they  at  once  entered  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
Mindanao,  who,  on  their  part,  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  were  much  disappointed  when  they  found  that  our  adventurers  did 
not  mean  to  settle  in  their  island.  Dampier  regretted  that  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants ;  for,  by  settling  among  them, 
they  not  only  would  have  benefitted  themselves,  but  might  have  proved 
of  public  importance  to  the  nation,  by  introducing  an  English  colony 
among  the  Spice  Islands.  '^  We  had,"  says  he,  *^  sawyers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.  We  were 
very  well  provided  with  iron,  lead,  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  as  saws^  axes, 
hammers.  &c."  They  had,  also,  plenty  of  ammunition  and  small  arms, 
and  could  have  animated  a  fort  with  guns  from  the  ship ;  besides  which, 
their  men  were  enterprising,  and  seasoned  to  vicissitude  of  climate. 
But  though  they  declined  to  colonize,  the  place  had  so  many  attractions, 
that  Captain  Swan  and  many  others  lived  constantly  ashore,  and  those 
who  had  preserved  their  portion  of  plunder  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  it  very  speedily,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of, 
rioting  away  with  their  comrades  and  pagaUus  as  '  means 

held  out.    "  Many  of  our  squires,"  says  Dampir  long 
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time  eased  of  tlie  trouble  of  counting  their  money.  This  created  a 
division  of  the  crew  into  two  parties;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  had 
money,  and  those  who  had  none."  The  latter,  it  seems^  grew  drunken 
and  quarrelsome,  and  insisted  upon  going  to  sea,  while  the  others  were 
resolved  to  slay  there.  Sixteen  of  the  men  fell  victims  to  their  intem- 
perance, or  the  Jealousy  of  the  natives,*  and  most  of  them,  it  is  asserted, 
died  by  poison :  '*  nor  did  our  men,"  continues  Dampier,  '*  want  for 
giving  offence,  either  by  rogueries,  or  by  familiarities  With  their  women, 
even  before  their  husbands'  laces/'  Besides  their  prodigal  squanderings^ 
they  were  tricked  and  cheated  by  the  natives  of  all  ranks ;  yet  they  had 
received  a  warning  of  prudence  in  a  letter  left  there  by  a  Captain  Good- 
lud,  addressed  to  any  Englishman  who  might  happen  to  touch  there^ 
which  concluded  with  the  emphatic  exhortation  j — **  Trust  none  of  them> 
for  they  are  all  thieves ;  but  taee  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

From  such  licentiousness,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  discontented, 
**  all  for  want  of  action,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved by  mutiny,  especially  as  the  commander,  among  some  excellent 
qualities,  was  found  to  be  a  man  of  irresolution,  bad  temper,  and  <*  small 
courage."  It  happened  that  while  Swan  was  ashore,  some  of  his  people 
accidentally  obtained  a  sight  of  his  private  journal,  and  finding  there 
-the  misconduct  of  several  individuals  noted  down  for  an  after-proee6S| 
they  seized  the  ship,  and  quitted  the  place  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1687,  leaving  the  Captain  and  forty-four  others  of  the  crew  behind 
them.  The  first  intimation  that  Swan  had  of  his  abandonment  was 
the  gun  which  announced  the  Cygnet's  being  under  way,  when  his 
irritation  and  grief  may  be  imagined ;  he,  however,  accommodated 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  accompanied  Raja  Lant  in  his  wars ;  but 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  natives.  The  fatal  journal  was  sent  to 
England ;  and  in  losing  sight  of  the  writer,  we  may  observe  that,  though 
stained  with  faults,  he  deplored  the  mode  of  life  which  he  bad  fallen 
into.  '*  No  prince  on  earth,"  said  he  to  Dampier,  '*  is  able  to  wipe  off 
the  stain  of  such  actions." 

Dampier  positively  denies  all  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and 
indeed,  some  months  afterwards,  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  associates  to  return  to  their  true  commander,  but  ineffectually, 
though  he  found  half  the  ship's  company  very  willing  to  do  it.  lie 
therefore  continu^tl  with  the  mutineers,  roving  from  place  to  place, 
between  New  Holland  and  China,  as  their  random  necessities  prompted 
them ;  sometimes  rioting  in  luxuries,  at  others  subsisting  on  a  small 
portion  of  rice,  and  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation ;  in  all  which 
vicissitudes  the  inquiries  of  our  zealous  navigator  were  continued  with 
ardent  constancy.  ^'  I  was  well  enough  satisfied,*'  he  says,  "  knowing 
that  the  further  we  went,  the  more  knowledge  and  experience  I  should 
get,  which  was  the  main  thing  that  I  regard^.'*  This  was  well  enough 
for  a  time,  but  the  *'  mad  crew,"  as  he  styles  them,  became  so  unruly 
and  capricious,  that  he  devised  various  schemes  to  quit  the  vessel,  being 
''  fully  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  slip." 
From  the  vigilance  of  the  new  captain,  who  was  fearful  of  any  one 
getting  away  who  could  inform  against  him,  he  was  unable  to  effect  his 


*  Dampier,  in  common  with  many  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  believes 

8.    We  have  argumenta  "  by 
but  thil  is  not  the  place  to 


-^  u  ampler,  m  common  wiin  many  auinonues,  ooin 
in  the  administering  of  sloW  and  lingering  poisons.    We  have  arguments  **  by 
phitoons*'  against  me  possibility  of  the  practice,  bi      " 


discuss  it. 
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purpose  till  they  bad  cniiaed  in  this  nwiner  for  nearly  seventeen  montbs, 
when,  after  considerable  altercation,  he  was  beached  at  the  Isle  of 
Nicobar,  in  company  with  two  Englishmen  and  five  prisoners,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1688. 

.They  were  landed  on  a  fine  moonlight  night,  bat  did  not  enjoy  their 
*^  new-gotten  liberty"  till  they  saw  the  Cygnet  make  off  under  ail  sail, 
when  they  retired  to  rest.  They  reposed  great  confidence  in  the  natives, 
it  being  Dampier's  opinion  that  kindness  and  prudence  will  do  every- 
thing among  savages,  and  a  stranger,  he  thinks,  may  insinuate  himself 
among  them  by  any  amusing  action,  even  to  striking  fire  with  a  flint 
and  steel.  His  next  object  was  to  get  away  from  the  island— «  feat 
which  the  Captain  who  landed  him  deemed  impracticable.  But  he 
knew  not  his  man ;  a  canoe  about  the  size  of  a  London  wherry  was  pur- 
chased for  an  axe,  which  one  of  the  seamen  who  rowed  them  ashore  had 
stolen  and  considerately  left  among  the  chattels ;  and  mellory,  a  sort 
of  bread-fruit,  waa  obtained  for  rags  and  slips  of  cloth.* 

In  their  small  and  fragile  vessel  the  whole  eight  exiles  embarked, 
but  were  almost  immediately  capsized,  and,  though  no  lives  were  lost, 
their  goods  got  damaged,  and  the  journals  and  drafts  were  so  soaked, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stay  there  three  days  drying  them  at  great 
fires.  On  the  15th  they  finally  left  Nicobar  Island,  with  no  other 
guide  or  means  than  the  experience  of  Dampier,  his  pocket-compass, 
and  some  hydrographical  notes,  which  he  had  entered  into  his  pocket- 
book.  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  must,  however,  be  men- 
tioned as  an  **  artist,*'  since  he  kept  a  journal,  and  could  shoot  the  sun. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  alarming.  About 
noon,  the  sun,  which  before  had  shone  out  with  great  clearness  and 
brilliancy,  became  obscured ;  a  large  circle,  dye  or  six  times  its  diameter, 
appeared  round  it.  On  this  prognostication  of  foul  weather,  Dampier 
became  alarmed,  but  kept  his  fears  to  himself.  In  a  short  time  his 
apprehensions  were  verified  ;  the  wind  and  sea  rose  and  pressed  them 
sorely,  while  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  combined  to  render  the  night 
the  most  doleful  one  he  ever  experienced. 

In  his  earnest  and  pathetic  account  of  that  fearful  storm,  he  says : — 
**  I  had  been  in  many  imminent  dangers  before  now,  but  the  worst  of 
them  all  was  but  a  play-game  in  comparison  with  this.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  in  great  conflicts  of  mind  at  this  time.  Other  dangers  came 
not  upon  me  with  such  a  leisurely  and  dreadful  solemnity.  A  sudden 
skirmish  or  engagement,  or  so,  was  nothing  when  one's  blood  was  up, 
and  pushed  forwards  with  eager  expectations.  But  here  I  had  a  linger- 
ing view  of  approaching  death,  and  little  or  no  hopes  of  escaping  it ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  my  courage,  which  I  had  hitherto  kept  up, 
failed  me  here ;  and  I  made  very  sad  reflections  on  my  former  life,  and 
looked  back  with  horror  and  detestation  on  actions  which  before  I  dis- 
liked, but  I  now  trembled  at  the  remembrance  of.  I  had  long  before 
this  repented  me  of  that  roving  course  of  life,  but  never  with  such  a 
concern  as  now." 

The  tempest  at  length  abated,  and  the  egg-shell  of  a  boat  reached 
Sumatra ;  but  the  whole  party  were  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  from 
their  hardships  and  fatigue  that  they  were  unable  to  manage  it  without 

*  From  the  relation  of  an  ignorant  Sweduh  sailor  respecting  the  itrip  of  cloth 
worn  by  those  islanders,  Linnseus  was  led  into  the  ludicrous  error  of  asserting,  that 
there  existed  hei^  a  race  of  men  with  tails* 
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assisUnce.  In  this  aUte,  oar  author  sayB-— "  I  found  my  fever  inereaee, 
and  my  head  so  distempered,  that  I  could  scarce  stand,  therefore  I 
whetted  and  sharpened  my  pen-knife,  in  order  to  let  myself  blood ;  but 
I  could  not,  for  my  knife  was  too  blunt" 

Two  of  the  party  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  and  the  rest  were  con- 
veyed, by  the  friendly  Malays  among  whom  they  had  fallen,  to  Acheen, 
where  Dampier  thought  to  end  his  wanderings  in  the  grave.  But  his 
constitution  rallied ;  and  with  returning  strength  he  made  various 
voyages  to  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Madras,  and  other  places,  and  whether 
in  sickness  or  in  health  assiduously  continued  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  keep  up  his  journals.  After  escaping  many  dangers,  he  at  leng^ 
arrived  at  Bencoolen,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  appointed 
master-gunner  of  tlie  fort  there.  Still,  however,  he  continued  uneasy* 
anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  England,  which  at 
last  he  happily  effected,  though  much  against  the  will  of  the  tyrannical 
Governor,  by  creeping  through  an  embrasure,  and  getting  on  board  the 
Defence,  an  Indiaman,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1691,  abandoning  all 
his  property,  save  his  manuscripts. 

The  risks  and  difficulties  which  he  had  so  long  encountered  did  not 
cease  after  this  stroke  of  good  fortune.  They  had  not  been  long  at  sea 
before  a  dreadful  disorder  broke  out  among  the  ship's  company,  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  unwholesome  water  that  was  imprudently  taken 
on  board  at  Bencoolen,  added  to  the  condition  of  their  provisions,  which 
were  almost  spoiled,  the  vessel  having  been  out  three  years.  Most  of 
the  men  were  attacked,  and  thirty  of  them  died.  Such,  however,  were 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Heath,  the  Commander,  that,  in  spite  of  these 
distresses,  the  ship  was  carried  safely  into  Table  Bay,  in  the  month  of 
April,  though  there  were  scarcely  hands  enough  to  work  her.  Here 
they  remained  till  the  sick  were  tolerably  well  recovered,  and  the  place 
of  those  who  had  unhappily  *'pyked  off"  was  supplied  by  Dutchmen, 
who  entered  by  stealth ;  when  the  Defence  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  after  touching  at  St.  Helena,  arrived  in  the  Downs 
without  meeting  with  any  remarkable  occurrence,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1691. 

Thus  our  navigator  returned  from  a  long  and  eventful  voyage  in 
safety ;  but  as  Fortune  had  not  raised  her  bandage  in  his  favour,  he 
arrived  in  his  native  country  almost  penniless,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  and  a  half.  He  had  brought  with  him  an  Indian  Prince, 
named  Jeoly,  who  was  very  curiously  tatooed,  or,  as  he  styles  it, 
painted.  This  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  a  group  of  isles  to 
the  east  of  the  Philippines,  but  who,  together  with  his  mother,  had 
passed  through  several  hands  as  slaves,  and  fell  at  last  into  those  of 
one  Moody,  a  Madras  merchant,  who  gave  Dampier  a  half  share  in 
them,  and  left  them  entirely  at  his  disposal.  Soon  after  they  came  into 
his  possession,  both  the  captives  fell  ill,  and  though  he  treated  them  as 
attentively  as  if  they  had  been  his  brother  and  sister,  the  mother  died. 
Our  enterprising  hero  proposed  no  small  advantage  to  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  '*  amiable  savage,"  both  in  exhibiting  for  money  the 
first  tatooed  person  who  had  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  then  return- 
ing with  him  to  his  native  isles,  there  to  establish  a  factory  and  open  a 
trade.  But  Dampier*s  untoward  circumstances  obliged  him  almost  im- 
mediately to  sell  his  share  of  this  strange  property  ;  and  as  for  the  poor 
Painted  Prince,  he  was  doomed  never  again  to  visit  Meangis,  fori 
after  being  cmrried  about  some  time  as  a  shoWi  he  died  at  Oxford. 
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Daapier  has  not  recorded  how  be  spent  the  seven  yean  which 
elapsed  between  his  return  to  England  and  his  departure  on  fresh 
adventures^  so  that  we  presume  him  to  have  been  principally  at  home. 
His  first  occupation  was  the  compiling  and  publication  of  bis  "  Voyage 
round  the  World/'  and  afterwards  of  a  supplement,  entitled  '*  Voyages 
and  Desoriptioiis,"  to  which  was  upended  an  elaborate  discourse  on 
Meteoiplogy,  The  first  volume  was  dedicated  to  C.  Montague,  Esq., 
the  President  of  ike  Boyal  Society,  with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  previous  acquaintance;  the  second  was  addressed  to  Lord 
Orfoid,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Montague.  The  mtrinsic  merits  of  his  work,  the  charm 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  unostentatious  yet  strongly  perspicuous  style, 
ware  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  public ;  and  it,  moreover,  probably 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Government,  since  we  find  him  entered 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  appointed  Commander  of  the  Roebuck,  ol 
twelve  guns  and  fifty  men,  by  commission  dated  the  26th  of  July,  1698« 

Dampier  was  now  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  creditable  to  King  William  that  he  should  have  ordered  an  ex* 
pedition  expressly  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  without  a  pros- 
pect of  other  immediate  advantage.  A  principal  object  was  exploring 
Ae  vicinity  of  New  Holland,  an  immense  space  which  had  not  long 
been  discovered,  and  was  the  source  of  much  ingenious  speculation 
and  ooojecture.  The  means,  however,  were  very  deficient  to  the  desired 
end«  for  the  vessel  was  not  only  old  and  unfit  for  a  long  perilous  under* 
taking,  but  she  was  also  disgracefuUy  equipped ;  her  crew  were  neither 
boU,  experienced,  nor  well  conducted, .  and  the  officers  were  careless 
and  inefficient:  moreover,  they  were  unaccustomed  to  distant  voyages, 
only  two  of  them  having  ever  crossed  the  line  before,  and  became  die* 
oontented  and  refractory  at  the  duration  of  the  passage. 

Being  victualled  and  stored  for  a  twenty  months'  voyage,  the  Roe- 
buck sa^ed  from  the  Downs,  with  a  fair  wind,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1699.  She  proceeded  by  Teneriffe  ai^d  Brazil  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  m>m  thence  to  New  Holland,  where  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  exploring  its  coasts.  Captain  Dampier's  zeal  for  fulfilling* 
his  instructions  was  soon  thwarted,  being  compelled  to  bear  away  for 
the  island  of  Timor,  in  consequence  of  his  people  being  terribly  affected 
with  the  scurvy.  Having  recruited  the  crew,  and  careened  his  ship,  he 
left  Timor,  and  arrived  off  New  Guinea  on  the  1st  of  January,  1700. 
Here  he  made  a  considerable  number  of  .discoveries,  particularly  of  a 
large  island  which  he  called  New  Britain ;  and  on  the  strait  between  it 
and  New  Guinea  bis  own  name  has  since  been  deservedly  bestowed* 
He  intended  to  have  examined  these  tracts  thoroughly,  but  was  pre* 
vented  by  the  foul  and  inefficient  state  of  his  ship,  the  fewness  of  his 
home-sick  crew,  and  the  danger  of  continuing,  in  these  circumstances, 
among  unknown  rocks  and  shoals  during  the  eastern  monsoon,  which 
was  approaching.  He  therefore  resolved  to  direct  his  course  for 
Batavia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Srd  of  July,  and  supported  the  dignity 
of  his  mission  by  making  the  Fleet-frigat,  the  only  English  vessel 
found  in  the  roads,  strike  the  pendant  which  she  was  presumptuously 
wearing. 
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In  oiur  Number  for  January,  1886,  it  was  stated  tbal  a  sesolation 
bad  been  taken  by  tbe  authorities  of  the  Royal  Military  College  al 
Sandhurst  to  combine,  with  the  professional  surveys  executed  by  the 
Officers  studying  in  the  senior  department  of  that  institution,  a  seriea 
of  researches  tending  to  the  discovery  of  such  traces  of  the  Roman  roads 
as  may  still  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  ground  allotted  for  the  topo« 
graphical  operations,  in  order  that  the  labour  of  the  duty  might  be 
relieved  by  the  interest  which  a  subject  connected  with  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  In  the  Number 
above  mentioned  we  described  the  actual  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
Imperial  Way  which  lies  between  Staines  and  Silchester ;  and  we  pur- 
pose now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  operations  carried  on  during 
the  past  summer  in  pursuance  of  the  above  object. 

On  referring  to  our  former  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  remarkable, 
bend  takes  place  in  the  line  of  road  at  Duke's  Hill  near  Bagshot. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  that  two  roads  here  inter* 
aected  each  other ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  part  leading  from  Sil- 
Chester  to  this  place  continued  eastward  in  the  same  direction,  crossing 
a  tract  of  heath  land,  till  lately  quite  uncultivated,  and  passing  close  to 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Thames  at  a  bend  near  Chertsey.  The  diligence^ 
of  the  surveying  party  employed  in  this  direction  was  not,  however^ 
rewarded  with  success ;  though  the  known  fact  that  gold  coins  have 
been  discovered  at  Chobham,  by  indicating  that  some  considerable  edi« 
fice  once  existed  at  or  near  the  spot,  and  the  ancient  entrenchme&t 
whose  remains  are  yet  visible  on  St.  George's  Hill,  in  the  same  line, 
must  be  considered  as  a£fording  considerable  evidence  in  favour  of  tha 
opinion. 

That  the  line  of  road  from  Staines  to  Duke's  Hill,  continued  from 
thence  in  the  same  direction,  towards  Farnham,  may  be  with  reason 
inferred,  though  the  ground  between  Bagshot  and  that  town  has  been 
so  often  assigned  to  the  students  as  the  object  of  their  trial  surveys,  in 
none  of  which  has  any  discovery  been  made,  that  no  chance,  remains  of 
being  able  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  road  through  this  district.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  Stukeley's  time  some  remains  of  the  road 
were  visible  ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  we  collect  in  this  place 
the  scattered  notices  of  that  zealous  antiquary  concerning  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road  between  London  and  Farnham, 

Commencing  at  London,  we  find  that  the  road,  in  its  course  from  the 
eastern  side  of  our  island,  coincided  with  that  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Old  Street  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city;  that  it  afterwards 
took  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street ;  and  crossing  the  Watling  Street  at 
Tyburn,  it  proceeded  along  the  Acton  Road,  as  far  as  Camden  House, 
at  the  back  of  Kensington.  From  thence  it  is  said  to  have  continued 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  after  crossing  a  brook  at  what  is  still  called 
Stanford  Bridge^  it  fell,  at  Tumham  Green,  into  the  present  hi^h  road, 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  coincident  from  thence  to  Stames*  It 
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may  be  observed  that  a  poriion  was,  in  1785,  discovered  on  Rounslow 
Heath,  by  General  Roy,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  road,  thus  traced 
from  Tyburn  to  Staines,  is  in  one  right  line. 

After  it  has  crossed  the  Thames  at  Staines,  Dr.  Stukeley  observes  that 
it  passes  forward,  stiJl  in  a  straight  line,  through  gardens  and  yards  into 
corn  fields,  and  at  last  degenerates^  into  a  footpath  towards  Thorp  Lea 
in  the  way  to  Famham ;  the  modem  road  deviating  from  it,  and  passing 
through  Egham.  [Iter.  VII.]  The  line  of  road  from  Staines,  thus  indi- 
cated, is  evidently  that  which  was  surveyed  last  year  between  Staines 
and  Bagshot.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Stukeley  pursued  it  any 
further  in  this  direction.  He  states,  however,  that  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Famham  a  road  from  Winchester  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  proceeds  towards  Guilford  and  Dorking,  where  it  meets  the 
Stane  Street  coming  from  Chichester,  and  the  other  to  Staines.  The 
latter  he  prosecuted  as  far  as  Farnborough,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a 
station  or  camp  to  secure  the  road  over  this  *'  wild  district."  He  ac- 
knowledges that  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  road  any  farther  in 
this  direction,  on  account  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  ;  but  he 
observes  that,  about  sixteen  years  before  his  time,  an  urn  with  Roman 
coins  was  found  at  Frimley,  which  is  also  in  the  line  through  Famham, 
Bagshot,  and  Staines. 

These  circumstances  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  road  from 
Staines  to  Duke's  Hill,  near  Bagshot,  was  continued  in  the  same  direc« 
tion  to  Famham  and  Winchester ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  after 
crossing  Bagshot  Park,  and  the  present  road  from  London  to  Salisbury, 
near  the  Golden  Farmer,  it  must  have,  in  part,  coincided  with  that  which 
proceeds  from  thence  through  Frimley  and  Famham.  The  tessellated 
pavement  and  other  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  at  Crondall, 
near  the  latter  place,  prove  that  this  part  of  Hampshire  must  have  been 
a  place  of  residence  for  wealthy  persons ;  and  the  great  entrenchment 
which  crowns  the  heights  indicates  that  the  place  must  have  been  a 
strong  military  position. 

The  branch  which,  at  Duke's  Hill,  diverged  from  the  Famham  road 
and  proceeded  to  Silchester,  was  described  in  our  former  article ;  and, 
in  continuation  of  the  researches  along  the  line  of  road  towards  Bath, 
the  five  officers*  to  whom  the  ground  was  appointed  surveyed  the 
country  from  Silchester  to  Hungerford,  to  the  extent  of  about  four 
miles  in  breadth,  including  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  the  grounds  beyond 
the  present  road  from  London  to  Bath  on  the  north,  and  those  between 
the  Kennet  and  Embome  on  the  south.  The  officers  were  in  particular 
requested  to  ascertain  if  about  Silchester  any  remains  exist  of  that  part 
of  the  Ikenild-street  which  lay  between  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Winchester ;  and  one  of  the  party,  Lieut,  (now  Capt.)  O'Halloran,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Congreve,  the  proprietor 
of  Aldermaston  Park,  who  obligingly  directed  him  to  a  spot  in  one  of 
his  fir  plantations,  where,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  some  traces 
—faint  indeed — ^had  been  observed. 

This  was  in  a  line  between  Silchester  and  Ufton  church,  in  the  place 

*  Vide  Account  of  the  Public  fixamiaatioiis  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  in  our 
24umber  for  Dectsmber,  1836. 
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where  that  line  is  rotenected  by  the  present  road  from  Ronnd-Oak  to 
Four-Houses.  After  clearing  the  ground  as  much  as  possible,  hie  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  road  was  still  distinguishable,  by  the 
trench  on  each  side,  to  the  extent  of  about  800  yards,  beyond  which  it 
was  lost  in  a  marsh ;  and  by  trigonometrical  operations  the  direction 
southwards  was  found  to  be  in  a  line  passing  through  what  is  called 
the  North  Gate  of  Silchester.  In  the  opposite  direction,  no  further 
indications  could  be  found  between  the  spot  before  mentioned  and 
Ufton  church.  In  front  of  this  church  a  track,  about  500  yards  in 
length,  was  observed,  similar  to  the  former,  but  more  faintly  marked, 
and  almost  wholly  covered  with  underwood.  Its  direction,  moreover, 
did  not  exactiv  coincide  with  that  of  the  part  first  discovered  ;  but  the 
angle  formed  by  the  directions  of  the  produced  lines  being  only  about 
ten  degrees,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  both  were  portions  of  the 
same  road.  An  old  labourer,  who  from  his  infancy  had  lived  at  Four- 
Houses,  also  stated  that  within  his  recollection  there  existed  a  road 
which  was  covered  with  green  sward,  and  known  to  the  country  people 
by  the  name  of  the  *'  Broad  Road,"  extending  from  Bramsley,  about 
four  miles  south  of  Silchester,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  latter  place.  The 
direction  of  this  line  being  identical  with  that  of  the  portion  first  men- 
tioned above,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  this  part  of  the 
Ikenild-street  passed  through  Silchester  in  the  line  thus  determined.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  tliat  in  coming  from  Winchester  by  the  present 
road  through  Basingstoke  the  said  street  diverged  from  that  road  at 
Kempshot  turnpike,  near  Basingstoke,  supposed  by  Mr.  Long  to  be 
Vindomis  ;  then,  crossing  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Whitchurch, 
near  Worting,  and  passing  between  the  intrenchments  at  Winklebury 
and  Rook's- Down,  it  continued  as  far  Sherborne ;  from  thence  it 
passed  over  Latchmore- green,  near  Bramsley,  and  entered  Silchester 
on  the  southern  side ;  afterwards,  passing  northwards  through  Ufton, 
it  crossed  the  Kennet,  and,  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  it  followed 
the  present  road  to  Pangbourn,  where  it  either  crossed  the  Thames  and 
proceeded  in  a  straight  line  to  Dorchester,  or,  keeping  along  the  right 
bank,  it  passed  through  Streatley  to  Wallingford. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  country  people  that  thirty  or 
forty  years  since  there  existed  a  road,  covered  also  with  green  sward, 
which  ran  in  a  line  from  Round*Oak  to  Four-Houses ;  that  is,  nearly 
in  a  N.  E.  direction ;  and  the  peasant  before  mentioned  pointed  out 
another  portion  which  passed  nearly  in  the  same  direction  over  Burgh- 
field  Common  towards  Reading.  The  present  road  from  Silchester  must 
have  been  laid  upon  this  last  portion  ;  for  in  some  places  the  trench  of 
the  old  road  appears  on  each  side  several  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
modern  one.  Now,  if  these  portions  were  produced  towards  the  s.w., 
the  line  of  their  direction  would  pass  over  Silchester  Common,  near 
that  which  is  called  the  **  Imp  Stone," — a  rude  block  standing  on  the 
heath  about  two  miles  due  west  of  that  town,  and  supposed  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  to  be  a  mile*stone.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  three 
letters,  IMP,  which  have  been  cut  on  it,  and  which  are  imagined  to 
denote  the  word  "  Imperator.'' 

It  was  near  this  spot  that  Dr.  Stukeley,  on  leaving  Silchester  to  pro 
ceed  westward,  crossed  a  great  Roman  road,  which  he  says  is  called 
**  Long  Bank,''  and  which  continued,  he  was  informed|  to  Reading. 
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It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  portions  above  mentioned  are 
traces  of  this  road.  Dr.  Stukeley.  supposes  that  it  came  from  Win* 
Chester ;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  since  the  Ikenild-street  would 
have  afforded  a  more  direct  communication,  and  since  the  line  of  its 
direction  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  Port-way,  which  is  well 
known  to  exist  between  Foss-Cottage,  near  Ewhurst,  and  Andover ;  and 
we  may  rather  consider  that  the  Port-way,  passing  on  the  west  and 
north  of  Silchester,  was  continued  in  this  direction  to  Reading. 

The  surveying  party,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silchester,  was 
not  8o  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in*  their  attempts  to  discover  any  traces  of 
the  '^  imperial  road*'  between  that  place  and  Newbury.  Dr.  Stukely, 
in  Iter.  VII.,  abruptly  breaks  off  his  description  at  the  **  Imp  Stcme;" 
and  in  Iter.  IV.,  when  observing  that  a  Roman  road  proceeds  from 
Newbury,  or  Spinse,  westward  through  Marlborough,  he  only  mentions 
his  belief  that  it  comes  from  Silchester  to  the  former  place ;  probably, 
therefore,  its  precise  course  between  those  towns  was,  even  then,  quite 
unknown.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  form  a  reasonable  opi- 
nion concerning  that  course ;  for  the  "  Imp  Stone"  itself  is  an  indication 
that  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  road  from  Bagshot  was  preserved,  at 
least,  as  far  as  between  two  and  three  miles  westward  of  Silchester ;  and 
Lieutenant  Wheeler,  one  of  the  party,  obtained  at  Newbury  the  import* 
ant  information  that,  in  digging  the  ground  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  town  for  the  foundations  of  the  houses  in  Shaw-crescent,  which  is 
situated  between  the  village  of  that  name  and  the  London  road,  the 
workmen  encountered  a  firmly-compacted  bed  of  gravel  and  flint  which 
constituted  the  substratum  of  an  ancient  road ;  it  appears  that  they  did 
not  pursue  it  furtlier  than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  build- 
ing,  but  this  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  tended  towards  the  south-east, 
and  consequently,  in  the  direction  which  the  Roman  road  from  Silchester 
may  have  taken.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  that  this  road  continued 
from  Silchester,  westward,  over  Brimpton  Common,  among  the  tumuli 
which  yet  remain  there,  as  far  as  Combe  Wood,  when  turning  to  the 
north-west  it  crossed  Crookham  Heath  and  the  vale  of  the  Kennet,  afier 
which  it  coincided  nearly  with  the  present  London  road,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  latter  into  the  crescent  where  the  remains  were  discovered. 

If  this  were  not  the  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  road  continued  in  the  rectilinear  direction  from  Silchester  Com- 
mon, along  the  right  bank  of  the  Emborne  as  far  as  Newtown,  where  it 
would  have  fallen  into  the  Roman  road  running  northwards  from  Win- 
chester to  Newbury ;  or  that  it  turned  at  the  *'  Imp  Stone"  from  the 
western  to  the  northern  direction ;  that  it  crossed  the  Kennet  above 
Aldermaston ;  then,  again  turning  westward,  followed  the  present  Bath 
road  through  Newbury.  On  both  these  suppositions  the  changes  of 
direction  would  have  been  very  abrupt|  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Roman  roads  between  two  stations ;  and  no  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  the  existence  of  the  portion  discovered  at  Shaw,  with 
the  direction  of  which  these  lines  of  road  are  incompatible. 

Since  the  line  above  supposed  crosses  the  vale  of  the  Kennet,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  must  have  been  a  morass,  it  is  necessary 
also  to  suppose  that  the  road  there  was  raised  on  an  embankment ;  and 
it  may  be  objected  that  this  must  have  rendered  the  labour  of  con- 
struction very  considerable,  but  it  is  well  known  that  such  causeways  were 
frequently  formed  by  that  people  to  serve  as  roads  wher^  ^^'^  «»AnQd 
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would  otheyvTise  haye  been  impassable ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
this  direction,  the  valley  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  intrenched  camps  whose  remains  yet 
exist  on  the  heights  between  Newbury,  Siichester,  Wallingford,  and 
Wantage,  that  district  must,  while  the  Romans  occupied  the  country, 
have  required  numerous  bodies  of  troops  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  And 
on  the  ground  about  Newbury  several  of  the  Roman  roads  are  now 
known  to  have  crossed  each  other.  A  little  westward  of  the  present 
town,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wyld,  are  some  faint  indications  of  an 
increnchment  on  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  country ;  and  close 
Under  it  are  the  few  houses  which  constitute  the  village  of  Church  Speen. 
Below  this  intrenchment  a  small  quantity  of  Roman  pottery  and  some 
coins  have  been  discovered,  and  in  1825  a  workman,  while  cutting 
peat,  found,  within  20  yards  of  the  Kennet^  and  7  feet  under  the  surface, 
a  spear-head  7  inches  long.  The  distances  of  this  place  from  Silchester 
(Calleva),  and  from  Marlborough  (Cunetio),  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
must  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Spinse,  once,  perhaps,  a  consi- 
derable place,  but  which  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  Newbury.  The  latter,  probably,  derived  its  name  from  its 
more  recent  construction,  and  the  designation  of  the  other  (the  thorns) 
is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  country ;  it  may  also  be  observed  that, 
from  the  latter  circumstance,  or  from  some  approuriation  of  the  soil  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Spinas,  the  northern  part  of  Newbury  is  still  deno- 
minated Spineham  Lands* 

The  probable  direction  of  the  Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  this 
place  has  been  already  designated.  Now,  in  1834,  when  North  Brook- 
street,  in  Newbury,  was  macadamised,  it  was  discovered,  by  the  nature 
of  the  substratum,  that  this  street  lay  precisely  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
road  ;  and,  as  the  street  tends  from  the  bridge  exactly  northwards,  it  is 
evident  that  the  direction  of  the  road  coincided  with  that  part  of  the 
Ermyn-street  which  led  to  this  place  from  Winchester,  after  passsing 
through  Whitchurch  and  crossing  the  Port-way  near  the  intrenchment 
at  Egbury,  the  supposed  capital  of  the  Segonliaci.  The  road  appears,  in  its 
progress  northwards,  to  have  continued  in  this  direction  from  Newbury, 
and  to  have  passed  near  Abingdon  and  Oxford,  where  it  constituted  part 
of  the  Akeman-street,  which,  from  thence,  went  to  York.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  line  of  the  Ridge-way,  or  I ckleton- street,  which  comes  from 
Reading,  through  Pangbourn,  and  passes  through  Abury,  along  the 
Vale  of  the  White  Horse.  At  Beedon  and  Stanmore  a  branch,  still 
called  the  *•  Old  Street  Way,**  diverged  from  it,  and  proceeded  to- 
Wantage,  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  from  Silchester  to  the  latter 
town, — a  circumstance  which  affords  some  ground  for  the  opinion  that 
a  road  from  Silchester  led  directly  to  Wantage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
find  that,  from  the  upper  end  of  North  Brook-street,  in  Newbury,  the 
Ermyn* street  was  carried  over  the  high  ground  in  a  direction  nearly 
north-west  through  Stockcross^  along  what  is  now  called  the  upper 
Baydon  road,  and,  passing  through  Cricklade,  terminated  at  Cirencester. 
From  the  same  spot,  on  the  north  of  Newbury,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road,  now  called  Long  Lane,  proceed  towards  the  n.e.  along 
the  foot  of  the  heights  on  which  is  the  circular  intrenchment  called 
Grimsbury  Castle.  This  line,  if  produced,  would  meet  the  Thames  at 
Streatley  (so  called,  perhaps,  because  it  is  situated  on  an  ancient 
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Street)  ;  and  the  road  is  that  which  Stukeley  mentions  as  part  of  the 
Icening  or  Ikenild-street,  coming  from  Woodcot,  passing  through 
Goring  (on  the  left  hank  of  the  Thames,  and  opposite  to  Streatley), 
and  then  through  Newbury  ;  from  which  town  it  proceeded  southward, 
by  the  part  of  the  Ermyn-street  before  mentioned,  to  Winchester,  or, 
by  the  rort-way,  to  Old  Sarum, 

The  station  at  Streatley  is  probably  that  which  is,  by  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester in  the  Eighteenth  Iter  (from  York  to  Southampton),  designated 
only  as  on  the  Thames  :  its  distance  from  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire* 
is  stated  in  the  Iter  to  be  six  miles;  and  if  we  reckon  from  the  great 
intrenched  camp  on  Sinodun  Hill,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  opposite  to  Dorchester,  the  distance  to  Streatley  will  be  less 
than  seven  miles — a  difference  which  will  not  be  thought  considerable 
when  we  recollect  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  itinerary  distances 
between  the  stations. 

With  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Road  on  leaving  New- 
bury and  proceeding  towards  Bath,  from  the  information  obtained  by 
Captain  Gordon,  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Lieutenants  Symonds  and  Ready,  it  appears  to  have  coincided  with  that 
part  of  the  Cirencester  road  which  is  between  Church  Speen  and  Ben- 
ham-Buslot,  an  extent  of  about  three  miles.  From  this  last  place  it 
diverged  westward  ;  and,  in  a  lane  near  Hoe-Benham  workhouse,  there 
was  discovered  a  portion  of  the  substratum,  consisting  of  a  close  pave- 
ment, about  one  foot  thick,  of  large  flints  :  similar  portions  were  found 
in  a  path  leading  from  Eicot  to  Wickham,  at  Clapton's  Farm,  and  at 
Winding- Wood  in  the  same  direction.  Quantities  of  the  stones  have 
been  removed  from  these  spots  to  Barton  Court,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Dundas,  and  to  West  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bacon,  where  a  wall  has 
been  built  with  them.  Plain  traces  of  the  road  again  occur  at  Radley 
Farm,  and  from  thence  it  tends  to  Stibbs'  Cppse.  In  the  valley  between 
the  latter  and  Heathanger  Copse  no  traces  of  the  road  now  remain,  but 
its  former  existence  here  is  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  country 
people.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction  through  Oaken  Copse,  Lieut. 
Ready  fell  in  with  a  ])ortion  of  the  road,  extending  about  700  yards  in 
length,  the  substratum  of  which  is  nearly  entire :  from  thence  he  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  place  where  the  line  crosses  the  present  Oxford  road, 
about  400  yards  from  the  Ken  net.  Here  all  traces  are  lost,  but,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  ancient  road  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  at  length  crossed  it  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  narrow 
ridge  of  ground  which  extends  between  Liltlecot  and  Marlborough. 

The  tessellated  pavements  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  since  at 
the  former  place,  and  at  Rudgc,  arc  indications  that  the  road  passed  over 
the  said  line  of  elevated  ground,  which  commands  the  country  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  northwards  and  southwards.  Its  course  is  through 
Folly  Farm,  and  from  thence  it  proceeded  westwards,  according  to 
Stukeley,  through  the  present  street  of  Marlborough.  At  Folly  Farm  the 
ancient  roads  from  Winchester  and  Salisbury  crossed  each  other;  and 
the  last  has  been  traced  to  a  station  n'  on  the  road  from 

Spince  to  Cirencester. 

The  researches  are  here  necessarily  nooaAn  :  but  it 

is  hoped  that  the  operations  of  the  p'  ^uite 

to  Bath,  by  which  the  inv  *on 

will  be  coippleted. 
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A  RUN  TO  CALAIS. 

BY  TUB  MID. 


At  half-past  twelve  a.m.,  Sunday  (gentle  breezes  south-west,  the 
moon  sailing  through  a  mackerel  sky),  slipped  my  moorings,  and  made 
sail  in  sedan  cab,  with  a  cherub  aloft  right  before  it,  down  Oxford-street 
and  Holborn,  nine  knots ;  brought  up  at  the  Custom-house  stairs,  and 
was  instantly  boarded  by  land  pirates  in  search  of  a  fellow's  kit — took 
mine  under  my  fin,  and  stepped  into  a  regular  river  shark's  wherry,  to 
go  on  board  the  William  JolifTe  steamer  olf  the  stairs. 

I  was  put  up  to  these  'long-shore  pirates,  seeing  them  brought  up  all 
standing  before  the  Lord  Mayor  so  often  for  cheating  and  imposition, 
but  it  still  goes  on, — fare  aboard  threepence,  but  not  content  with  a 
shilling,  and  hove  out  a  deal  of  bilge-water  because  he  couldn't  do  me 
out  of  two.  The  mate  on  board  told  me,  if  I  had  embarked  at  the  lower 
stairs,  east  of  the  Custom-house,  instead  of  the  first  I  came  to  (where 
they  always  rush  out  on  passengers  to  decoy  them),  I  should  have  been 
put  aboard  with  more  civility  and  less  gammon.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers under  hatches,  on  their  beam  ends  3  two  or  three  on  deck  look- 
ing at  the  bright  moon. 

Our  nights  as  clear  in  London  as  anywhere ;  no  smoke  nor  fog 
neither  in  summer.  I  sat  awhile  on  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck 
enjoying  the  balmy  south-wester,  and  then  turned  in  all  standing,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  but  couldn't  sleep  much  for  the  rumbling  noise  of 
getting  the  steam  on ;  either  the  safety-valve  creates  this  noise  and 
slight  tremulous  motion,  or  the  fire,  or  something  which  I  did  not  find 
out :  every  now  and  then  it  stopped, — I  kept  thinking  of  the  blow-up 
lately  at  Hull !  but  there  is  no  danger,  except,  as  in  that  case,  from 
extreme  carelessness  of  the  engineer. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  most  of  our  boats  the  after-cabin  for  the 
ladies  is  not  near  so  comfortable  as  the  men's,  nor  such  good  berths  for 
stowing  themselves  out  of  the  way  in  (sleep  out  of  the  question) ;  so 
that,  as  in  the  Joliffe,  their  cabin  floor  is  covered  by  them  and  their 
children,  as  well  as  the  lockers,  where  they  can  lay  down,  but  they  are 
inconveniently  crowded.  The  stewardess,  a  great  strong  craft,  very 
active  and  obliging,  however;  and  with  very  smooth  water,  and  no 
wind,  all  does  well  enough. 

The  opposition  of  the  Calais  and  Boulogne  steamers  has  sensibly 
ceased ;  the  dye  shillings  from  the  Tower  over,  hardly  paid  for  their 
coals.  They  have  now,  after  a  twelvemonth's  patriotic  obstinacy  to 
get  the  better  of  each  other,  coalesced,  and  pitched  on  the  moderate 
medium  of  I2s,  in  the  chief,  and  8«.  in  the  fore  cabin.  This  price 
repels  a  very  few,  and  encourages  many ;  so  that,  by  my  reckoning, 
they  will  gain  more  in  a  twelvemonth  than  by  the  old  fare  of  a  guinea. 
At  three  a.m.  the  steam  was  up,  and  the  tide,  and  we  slipped  out  from 
among  the  other  steamers  into  the  clear  lane  of  the  Pool.  I  just  took 
one  look  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  bestowed  one  thought  on  the  misguided 
Spanish  Legion,  once  in  part  assembled  there — even  from  their  palmy 
and  noisy  days,  unto  this  fine  day,  when  the  film  of  folly  and  injustice 
of  the  whole  afi'air  has  been  rent  away,  their  General  and  projector 
returned  to  re-soiicit  the  vote3  of  the  electors  of  Westminster,  whose 
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interests  he  neglected ;  while  one  thousand  of  the  ten  yet  linger  on  the 
Spanish  soil  and  pay,  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  consequences  of 
an  unjust  (or  any)  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  a  country  wliich  hates 
and  despises  us  heretics:  this,  too,  by  men  calling  themselves  *MiberaH" 
Cannot  men  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  genius  of  a 
country  7 — ^that  habit  is  second  nature  ?  As  well  might  we  cut  off  a 
Spanish  mule's  head  and  insist  on  fitting  on  one  of  our  own  blood- 
horses  ! — and  if  it  would  grow  there,  would  the  mule  be  more  handsome^ 
or  stronger,  or  better?  This  is  the  simple  bearing  of  *^  constitutions" 
forced  oh  a  people,  in  spite  of  nature  and  their  stars — setting  aside  the 
insolent  folly  of  our  meddling  in  their  domestic  squabbles.  But,  say 
our  liberal  philosophers,  the  mule  is  of  a  bad  breed.  So  much  the  better, 
say  I ;  pray,  let  it  alone,  gentlemen ;  it  is  plain  the  animal  thinks  itself 
well  enough. 

I  was  musing  on  this  kind  of  universal  reformation,  while  our  steamer 

Saased  in  rapid  succession  Greenwich,  Gravesend,  and  the  red  sloop  and 
uoy  off  the  Nore,  so  that  I  hardly  got  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  in  ordi- 
nary in  the  Medway — afleur  d'eau  with  the  Chatham  lines. 

As  for  Sheerness,  cut  off  by  water  from  our  island  proper,  it  is  in  a 
sort  of  no  man*s  land  (the  Isle  of  Sheppey),  and  totally  unknown  to 
travellers.  During  the  war  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  certain 
amphibious  animals  (or  sea-dogs) ;  who  now  rules  the  roast  I  know 
not. 

The  first  spot  clearly  made  out,  as  we  drew  in-shore  to  starboard, 
was  a  larffe  toad-stool  or  mushroom  at  the  water's  edge  of  Heme  Bay. 
It  is  said  most  surprisingly  to  have  started  up  in  a  single  night. 
I  don't  believe  it;  but  it  is  certainly  of  very  recent  growth;  and 
appears  from  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  rows  of  lodging-houses,  an  enor- 
mous hotel,  and  a  projecting  stalk  or  jetty  of  half  a  mile  long.  It  is 
said  to  waylay  some  of  the  crowds  of  curious  cockneys  (in  search  of 
sea-shells  and  sea-sickness)  who  each  summer  swarm  at  Margate  and 
Ramsgate. 

Next  came  the  Reculvers — the  remains  of  an  old  convent,  and  well 
known  as  a  leading  land-mark.  Here  my  observation  of  the  shore 
was  cut  short  by  the  very  important  job  of  breakfast.  The  day  so  fine, 
and  the  water  so  smooth ;  the  table  was  well  filled  by  us  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children — some  French,  some  half  French — none 
very  remarkable,  with  one  exception,  an  old  Prussian  courier,  with  an 
immense  belly !  I  think  I  never  saw  a  man  so  near  the  shape  of  a 
bloated  toad  comfortably  seated.  Whether  good  living  had  brought 
him  to  this  gross  shape  I  will  not  say ;  the  idea  of  the  accelerated 
motion  of  a  courier  in  such  a  form  seemed  startlingly  incongruous  and 
thoroughly  Dutch,  as  we  love  to  think  it ;  but  I  have  reason  to  opine 
this  v unwieldy  mass  was  despatched  to  Berliui  from  his  green  and  red 
braided  jacket,  and  enamelled  spread  eagle,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain 
to  his. breast,  and  which  he  eyed  from  time  to  time  with  a  kind  of  quiet 
German  satisfaction. 

Coming  round  from  the  river  as  far  as  the  north  foreland,  is  mostly  a 
weather  shore  and  smooth  water ;  but  from  the  moment  of  quitting  the 
Longnose  buoy  comes  on  all  the  troubles  of  the  Channel  swell  and 
breeze,  if  any — light  winds  and  calms  »*•«  "^  '•'*'5  occurrence  here.  I 
have  never  yet  crossed  in  a  steam-b  -ays  a  strong  breese 
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afc  least,  and  swell  enoagh  to  upset  the  equanimity  of  the  great  body  of 
the  cargo. 

The  weather,  as  I  have  said,  was  hedvenly,  and  the  breeze  barely 
enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  a  great  many  homeward-bound  ships  beating 
up  outside  the  sands ;  but  on  leaving  the  Longnose  reef,  off  the  Mora 
Tower  at  Kingate,  my  fat  courier's  nose  from  red  changed  to  purple, 
and  his  face  by  degrees  grew  ashy  pale ;  still  he  sat  it  out  nianfully, 
while  a  great  many  others  were  fain  to  call  for  basins,  or  run  to  the  lee- 
gunwale,  with  no  more  wind  than  was  very  grateful  to  vessels  under 
sail,  and  smooth  water  (in  Jack's  acceptation  of  the  term)  :  but  a  steam- 
boat has  a  double  motion ;  the  most  teazing  and  upsetting  (of  the  sto- 
mach) is  the  tremulous  one  from  the  engine ;  to  this  addition  sailors 
often  give  way,  and  grow  as  sick  as  others. 

Approaching  Calais  at  half  tide  it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  opening  in 
the  wnite  sandy  beach,  with  its  blockhouse  near  the  west  jetty  head.  A 
new  feature  close  to  it  on  the  low  sand-hills  now  catches  the  eye — the 
bathing  establishment  lately  erected  by  a  company  of  nine  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  to  which  is  attached  six  bathing-machines  (at  1  fr.  the  bath). 
It  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  contains,  like  the  one  at  Boulogne,  a  large 
drawing-room  and  reading-room,  to  which  they  were  adding  a  billiard- 
room  in  a  separate  pavilion— indispensable  in  France. 

As  we  neared  the  harbour,  getting  a  little  under  the  lee  of  the  shore, 
all  the  pale  woe-begone  faces  brightened  up,  and  in  a  twinkling  we 
were  all  on  shore,  beset  and  besieged  by  a  motley  crowd  bawling  their 
different  hotels,  as  usual ;  but  before  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
town  W6  were  marched  to  the  custom-office  to  deliver  our  passports, 
and  be  searched  very  tediously  and  circumstantially.  In  this  la  Jeune 
France  is  more  stupidly  annoying  than  la  Vieille  France.  True,  if  a 
man  wanted  to  go  no  further  than  Calais  or  Boulogne,  a  passport  is  not 
essential ;  but  the  hotels  make  a  profit  by  it,  through  the  commissioner 
charging  a  franc  for  getting  it  out  of  the  claws  of  the  authorities  on 
your  departure,  and  S  fr.  more  if  you  go  on  to  Paris. 

Calais,  within  the  walls,  is  little  or  nothing  changed  for  these  two 
hundred  years ;  nor  the  walls  themselves,  which  look  tolerably  dilapi- 
dated ;  but  the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre,  or  bane  vUlCf  inland,  has  spread 
out  into  a  large  town,  and  building  goes  on  briskly— chiefly  in  demand 
by  English  emigrants! 

Joining  a  stream  of  people  going  to  the  ducasse,  otfete^  of  the  village 
of  Coulogne,  three  miles  off,  I  was  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  groups 
of  English  women  and  children  I  passed  along  the  road — not  quite  so 
many  men,  to  be  sure,  but  too  many  by  half!  Surely  it  must  be  a 
great  mistake,  so  many  of  us  coming  over  here,  in  these  out-o'-the-way 
flats,  and  sands,  and  swamps ! — people  with  small  Incomes,  too,  drawn 
from  their  own  country.  They  get  nothing  here  by  any  sort  of  industry, 
except  weaving ;  that  the  French  are  too  numerous  and  too  industrious 
to  allow.  No ;  they  live  on  the  little  they  have,  and  fancy  most  pre- 
posterously that  they  get  their  children  better  educated  on  it ! — they 
learn  a  little  French,  and  grow  up  good  for  nothing ! 

These  village  fHti  (it  was  Sunday)  are  composed  of  a  gingerbread 
stall  ot  two,  a  roundabout,  and  a  dance.  To  any  creature  not  buoyed 
up  by  their  good  sjpirits  and  contentment  with  such  small  ineans,  it  is 
the  poorest  thing  wiaginable;  but  they  make  much  of  it---crowds  were 
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delighted.  By-the-by,  there  was  the  addition  of  a  Monsiear  Paliatse, 
who  kept  up  a  very  comical  dialogue  with  his  Zany  (his  wife),  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  delighted  circle.  It  consisted  (while  I  lis- 
tened) of  a  dry  sarcasm  on  certain  fare  supposed  to  be  provided  for 
him,  consisting  of  so  many  apples,  so  much  cheese,  so  much  bread — 
at  which  he  made  a  full  stop,  insisting  on  its  being,  together  with  the 
wine,  d  discretion.  This  produced  a  hit ;  for  Master  Glown  is  always  a 
great  rogue  and  glutton. 

Coming  back  at  sunset,  I  got  into  an  immense  cart  (such  as  one  can' 
only  see  in  France),  filled  on  two  benches  with  a  laughing  set  of  young 
folks  recounting  the  fun  they  had  had.  A  welcome  gust  and  heavy  rain 
overtook  us  (for  the  country  wants  rain  sadly),  and  gave  us  a  good 
drenching;  still  the  girls  laughed  as  much  as  ever — the  fun  being 
heightened  by  the  wry  faces  of  a  few  who  essayed  various  shifts  to  keep 
the  rain  off  their  gay  caps.  Coachy,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  rain, 
grew  rusty,  and  would  not  bring  us  into  the  town,  but  only  to  the  icluse 
at  the  outer  gate,  as  he  cunningly  wanted  to  get  back  for  another  load 
(three  miles  for  six  sous  being  a  very  conscionable  fare).  It  so  hap- 
pened that  half  our  cart-load  was  English,  including  myself.  I  found 
that  it  is  not  infrequent  for  tradespeople  in  London  to  change  children 
with  those  of  Calais,  to  learn  the  language  on  easier  terms  than  sending 
them  to  French' and  English  schools.  Still  there  are  a  good  many 
French  pennons  full  of  our  boys  and  girls ;  at  Boulogne  a  still  greater 
number.  I  met  a  squadron  of  young  ladies  learning  French  (and 
learning  to  dislike  their  own  land !),  in  double  file,  reaching  as  they 
walked  half  down  Grande*rue  at  Boulogne.  Alas !  poor  girls,  you  little 
dream  how  much  harm  your  French  will  do  you — how  little  good 
through  life ! 

.  But  it  is  high  time  to  regain  Calais  harbour,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
craft  afloat  in  the  little  square  basin,  beyond  which  the  tide  runs  up 
lagoon  fashion  for  a  mile,  just  inside  the  sand-hills  of  the  shore,  bend- 
ing into  their  grand  canal  or  river,  as  they  call  it,  running  navigable  for 
barges  to  Guinnes,  St.  Omer,  with  branches  to  Dunkerque,  &c*  In  the 
way  of  trade  there  is  perhaps  about  as  much  doing  at  Calais  as  at 
Dover,  in  small  'long-shore  craft,  bringing  timber  from  the  north-east, 
and  wine  from  the  south-west.  A  dozen  sloops  and  brigs,  of  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  tons,  were  lying  in  the  basin,  perhaps  the  average 
number ;  for,  together  with  the  thirty-seven  fishing-boats  belonging  to 
Calais,  the  basin  was  pretty  well  full — the  passenger  steam-boats  bring- 
ing too  at  the  pier-end  of  the  jetty,  and  Government  ones  (ours  and 
theirs)  at  the  pier  forming  the  north  side  of  the  basin  (or  river-side). 
Here  were  lying  three  French  Government  boats — very  superior  in  con- 
struction, in  their  fitting,  -painting  (green  inside),  size,  and,  in  short, 
everything  about  them,  to  the  English  Government  ones  lying  among 
them ! 

I  was  vexed  and  ashamed  to  see  it ;  but  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to 
comment  on  it.  Still  larger  and  finer  boats  of  ours  may  be  seen  in 
Dover  harbour,  for  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  ;  but  why  is  it  we  are 
to  be  beat  in  this  way  at  Calais  ?  Why  this  paltry  poverty  in  the  deck- 
fittings  ?  Will  those  whose  business  this  is  compare  our  Government 
bills  with  the  French  ones  on  these  items  ?  Green  paint,  brass  quarter- 
deck railsj  handsome  brass  fittings  for  the  wheel  (and  better  than  ours !), 
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binnacle,  stove,  bit-heads,  and  wherever  they  look  well.  Tlie  want  of 
all  this  looks  twenty  times  worse  in  us,  famoua  for  our  fittings  and  our 
metals :  nor  is  it  to  be  ^^  plajn  ;"  for  there  is  a  miserable  attempt  at 
ornament  here  and  there,  as  if  to  make  the  poverty  more  contemptible  ! 
Can  any  British  seaman  see  these  things,  and  remain  unmoved  ?  I 
cannot.  May  our  House  of  Commons  ring  with  it  from  some  sailor 
M.P.  Our  Navy !  our  Navy !  has  too  few  advocates  there.  There  is 
one  or  two,  to  be  sure — Admiral  Sir  E.  C,  Captain  Dundas,  &c. — ^but 
there  should  be  fifty.  Would  to  God  they  had  a  tail,  long  enough  to 
force  these  things  being  properly  conducted.  Nor  is  it  in  steamers 
alone :  this  stinginess  (nay,  it  is  meanness)  pervades  the  whole  of  our 
ships.  If  every  officer  in  the  Navy  does  not  agree  with  me,  and  be 
equally  indignant  at  it,  henceforth  I  will  think  I  cannot  tell  my  right 
hand  from  my  left !  Worse ;  I  shall  have  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  But  of  what  use  is  it  seamen  being  disgusted,  if  they  do  not  more 
'generally  and  more  loudly  say  so  ? 

This  mismanagement  of  things  somewhere  is  so  glaring  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  any  Lord  or  Admiral 
in  power,  can  cross  to  Calais  without  being  struck  by  it — struck  dumb ! 
As  to  the  proof  of  its  easily  being  put  to  rights,  I  will  undertake — or 
any  officer  out  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  of  us  may  safely  undertake — 
to  have  quarter-decks  in  green,  a  handsome  brass-work,  and  all  fittings 
handsomer  and  better  (setting  aside  better  boats  and  larger),  with  no 
more  expenditure  to  the  country  than  now  exists  :  not  a  maravedi. 

Let  me  quit  this  ungrateful,  grating  subject.  The  French  fishing- 
boats  run  from  sixteen  to  twenty  tons,  and  carry  from  eight  to  eleven 
or  twelve  hands  each  (including  a  boy  or  two),  fitted  with  a  flush  deck 
and  two  lugs,  the  main  one  carrying  a  topsail ;  differing  from  the 
Boulogne  fishing-boats,  which  are  larger,  and  carry  one  very  large  lug- 
sail  on  a  mainmast  stepped  close  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  with  a  small 
mizen  in  the  stern,  close  to  the  tiller  to  starboard.  The  main-sheet  of 
these  Calais  boats  remains  fast  on  a  wind  shifting  to  leeward  on  an 
iron-bowed  crank  athwart  over  the  tafrail.  In  this  way  it  gives  no 
trouble ;  the  sails  standing  like  boards,  and  allowing  them  to  come 
within  kve  points  of  the  wind  ;  only  that  the  clumsy  build  of  these  craft 
makes  it  of  little  use.  They  say,  however,  that  they  are  capital  sea- 
boats  in  very  bad  weather.  ^ 

The  Calais  people  call  their  town  a  ''  belle  ville,''  and  there  is  a 
mortal  dislike  and  jealousy  between  them  and  the  Boulonnais  !  Happy 
Calaisiens !  However,  one  is  apt  to  set  Calais  down  at  much  too  low 
a  rate.  There  are  some  very  good  streets  and  good  houses.  The  mar- 
kets as  yet  are  more  moderate  than  at  Boulogne  (which  has  become 
extravagant ;  spoiled  by  the  loads  of  English  there).  Thence  it  is  that 
Calais  latterly  is  drawing  off  a  good  many  of  our  more  quiet  emigrants, 
and  has  its  full  share.  There  are,  too,  settled  here,  a  great  many  of  our 
weavers  and  their  families.  One  hears  the  shuttle  busily  going  in  many 
parts  of  the  town :  a  good  deal  of  ttdle  is  made  here. 

The  column  erected  at  the  pier  in  compliment  to  Louis  XVIII. 
{le  desire  /)  still  stands,  robbed  of  its  brass  inscription.  Looking  close 
to  it  for  the  brass  slab  with  the  impress  of  the  King's  foot  (where  he 
f)rst  set  itX  on  his  arrival  in  1814,  I  find  that  too  has  been  torn  up 
during  the  excitement  pf  the  **  three  glorious  days*'  of  the  Revolution 
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of  1830.  The  Cakidens  are,  on  the  other  hand,  proud  of  the  buBts  of 
^'  Francois  Due  de  Guiae'^  (/€  baUUre),  set  up  on  the  platform  of  the 
town-hall:  well  ihey  may  be  of  this  **  laberateur  de  Calais  en  1558/' 
and  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  built  their  arsenal  and  citadel  for 

them. 

Apropos  of  the  last  Revolution:  this  is  the  anniversary.  A  pro* 
(pramme,  by  order  of  the  maire^  prescribes  for  the  first  day's  f^te  (i7th 
July)  a  ringing  of  the  Carillon  (chime  of  bells)  at  six  p.m.  ;  for  the 
next  day,  the  inhabitants  are  invited  to  display  flags  at  their  windows; 
Te  Deum  at  the  church,  and  funeral  anthem,*  attended  by  the  companies 
of  the  67th  of  the  Line,  the  officers,  -and  ail  the  authorities,  en  grande 
ienve,  the  troops  marching  to  and  from  the  citadel.  Saturday,  being 
market-day,  is  passed  over,  to  wind  up  with  rejoicings  on  the  Sunday  ;• 
dancing,  and  an  opera  at  the  theatre ;  a  salute  from  the  citadel  guns, 
and  inauguration  of  the  King's  picture. 

Most  of  this  is  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  present  order  of  things  ;: 
the  feeling  at  large  that  would  allow  of  its  being  in  harmony  at  all  is 
fast  subsiding.  The  French  are,  1  think,  awaking  from  their  foolish 
and  licentious  dream.  They  are  settling  down  from  the  froth  of  their 
sepublicanism.  As  to  individual  manners,  they  were  always  republkans, 
even  in  the  times  of  all  the  Louis. 

Liberty!  liberty  is  a  strange  thing;  a  very  chamelion.  No  two 
people  agree  about  what  it  should  be !  certainly  no  two  nations.  Here 
are  the  French  rejoicing  at  having  conquered  it  gloriously  from  and  for 
themselves,  and  yet  never  thought  of  getting  rid  of  their  passport 
system  I  whereby,  setting  aside  its  annoyance  to  us  foreigners,  no 
French  man,  woman,  nor  child  can  go  from  one  town  to  another  with- 
out an  inquisitorial  passport  (telling  the  why  and  the  wherefore),  and 
giving  bail  (^ripondaint)  to  obtain  it ! 

So  it  is  with  the  bawlers  for  the  sweet  voices  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, who  take  men  on  their  own  poor  gentlemanly  words  to  be 
mora  liberal  than  their  opponents,  as  if  Englishmen  under  various 
nicknames,  Whig,  Radical,  Tory,  &c.,  were  more  liberal  than  each 
ether ;  and  as  if  human  nature  were  going  to  make  a  sudden  change 
at  each  election !  Well,  without  some  folly  or  other,  fresh  and  fresh, 
we  should  be  very  dull ;  but  revenons  a  nos  moutona, 

Calais  has  its  fishermen's  quarter,  a  sort  of  St.  Giles's,  through  the 
gate  in  the  comer  to  the  left  as  you  approach.  This  suburb  is  cut  off 
from  the  body  of  the  town  by  the  moat,  running  along  the  inner  curtain* 
rampart  connecting  the  sea-face  bastions.  It  is  an  orderly  rookery 
enough^  though  a  mixture  of  all  the  lowest  people  in  the  place. 

Tl^  fish-market  is  held  on  the  quay,  under  the  outer  wall,  close  to 
Hogarth's  Gate,  and  consists  (except  at  the  moment  of  wholesale  dealing 
(imong  each  other,  after  the  arrival  of  the  boats)  of  three  or  four  small 
sheds,  under  which  the  fish-women  retail,  at  an  extravagant  rate,  the 
Httle  eatable  fish  to  be  had — a  fiiw  small  soles,  mullet,  whiting,  with  now 
and  then  a  Jean  Dor^S  (John  Dory).  All  the  best  fish  are  pushed  off 
post  to  Paris.  Thence  it  is,  as  at  Boulogne  and  Dieppe,  &c.,  there  is 
so  fwx  a  supply,  with  prices  as  capricious  as  the  winds.    For  a  pair  of 


a^*. 


*  la  the  efaiunh  I  obierred  tome  oC  x^y.  countrymen  and  w'^-^^'^  —  •n  arm, 
Will  thfyr  pevet  SMvp^Ct  that  it  is  thought  highly  ind«coz9ir 
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small  solei  they  asked  a  franc ;  for  oysters  eighteen  soas  a  dosea ;  bolk 
rates  higher  than  we  have  it  in  London !  However,  to  make  up  ibff 
this,  the  market  held  on  the  Grande  Place  on  Wednesdays  and  Saiur* 
days  is  very  plentifully  and  cheaply  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

The  usual  periodical  &ir  held  on  the  **  Place"  is  packing  up  for  a  two 
weeks'  turn  at  Boulogne.  These  French  fairs  are  very  quiet ;  and, 
though  boasting  a  good  show  of  pendules  and  jewellery,  yet,  as  the 
whole  is  rough  boarded  in,  making  a  line  of  shabby  little  streets,  the 
outward  look  is  anything  but  inviting.  The  only  diversion  going  on 
was  a  small  theatre  of  puppets,  puffed  off  by  the  identical  clown  and  his 
'  wife  I  had  seen  at  the  f^te  at  Coulogne— the  very  economy  of  amuse- 
ment— that  serves  their  turn  exceUiently  well.  In  this  way  one  Mt 
Mussell  keeps  a  music  and  grocer's  shop,  repairs  fiddles  and  all  musical 
instruments,  gives  lessons,  fiddles  at  the  theatre,  and  will,  according  to 
the  affiche  of  the  mayor  of  Guinnes  (a  town  on  the  oanal,  six  miles  off), 
have  fhonneur  of  leading  the  quadrille  band  on  that  happy  occasion  \ 
besides  all  which,  I  believe  the  said  Sieur  Mussell  is  one  of  the  National 
Guard — no  doubt  of  it.  I  found  him  giving  a  capital  lesson  to  a  young 
trombone  player,  fiddle-in-hand,  with  an  energy  which  it  would  be  well 
if  our  guinea  and  half-guinea  people  in  London  would  imitate,  as  well 
as  the  thorough  goodness  and  unwearied  patience  of  il^and  this, 
most  certainly,  the  Sieur  Mussell  does  not  get  mor«  than  threepence  for 
by  the  good  long  hour  (if  so  much)  !  To  strangers  the  country-town 
price  for  a  lesson  is  generally  ten  sous  (or  fivepence),  either  singing, 
piano,  or  violin — and  among  themselves,  half*< 

But  wherever  us  English  set  foot,  we  improve  matters ;  so  that  at 
Boulogne  they  already  consider  two  or  three  francs  as  very  moderate ; 
while  some  of  the  most  spoiled  or  Parisian  professors  kinuty  insist  on 
ten  francs,  and  even  a  Napoleon^  merely  to  oblige  us.  Calais  is  as  yet 
not  quite  so  modest ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sieur  Mussell  will 
advance  with  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  if  he  can  only  catch  some  of 
these  English  amateurs  in  '^  la  Rue  de  la  Citadelle." 

There  is  a  very  nice  promenadp  on  the  north-eastern  ramparta  which 
few  of  us  know  anything  about.  In  one  part  it  consists  of  a  double 
avenue,  the  one  above  set  with  beds  of  .flowers  within  tasty  enclosures — 
sheltered  by  the  body  of  the  place,  the  trees  and  plants  here  thrive  very 
well.  Indeed  to  the  left  of  the  Paris  Gate  (leading  to  the  suburb  St. 
Pierre),  I  discovered  a  little  romantic  wood  below  the  glacis,  and 
within  the  outer  lines,  which  I  had  no  idea  of,  often  as  I  have  passed 
through  Calais.  Here  a  man,  book  in  hand,  might  saunter  away  an 
hour,  and  fancy  himself  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes ;  or  he  might  ramble 
about,  in  contemplative  mood,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques;  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  allowed  to  go  into  this  grove,  or  into  the  grass 
fields  of  these  interminable  lines  and  fortifications ! 

Calais  is  very  strong  on  this  land  side-— some  of  our  work  while  we 
held  it.  The  citadel,  on  the  west  side,  which  few  of  us  even  know  the 
existence  of,  as  we  pass  through  on  our  Paris  or  Rhine  trips,  puts  me 
very  much  in  mind  of  the  Antwerp  one.  I  should  think  the  revolving 
light  here,  on  its  tower  on  the  Place,  but  a  feeble  beacon  to  seamen  in 
the  Channel.  It  is,  however,  carefully  attended,  and  the  lamps  as 
strong  in  light  as  oil  can  make  themi«  haoked  by  reflectors.    Over  the 
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way,  in  its  gay  fanciful  belfry,  over  the  town-hall,  the  chimes  chatter 
every  half-hour,  struggling  through  a  tune  or  two  of  "La  Dame 
Blanche,"  I  think.  These  chimes,  which  run  all  through  Flanders, 
French  and  Dutch  ending  here,  are  very  wearying,  if  one  listens ;  but, 
like  all  street  noises,  one  soon  ceases  to  hear  them  :  compared  with  this 
dinging,  the  bell  which  tolls  the  hour  at  the  end  is  sweet  music  on  the 
ear. .  In  truth  it  is  a  very  fine  deep-toned  bell,  and  makes  amends  to  the 
Calaisiens  for  this  tiresome  tinkling  forerunner. 

All  in  all,  Calais  is  a  dull  place  for  a  man  fresh  from  England-^from 
London — nay  even  from  Dover.  In  vain  it  has  its  theatre  open  three 
times  a-week  ;  its  London  and  Dover  steam-boats  to  land  their  half- 
dead  passengers,  for  the  amusement  of  her  idle  residents  and  the  profit 
of  her  hotels  ;  in  vain  is  there  a  rotunda  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  copse 
called  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  they  dance  on  Sunday  evenings,  at 
six  sous  entrance — the  Vauxhall  rival  opposite  is,  alas  !  shut  up ;  in 
vain  is  there  a  fair  once  a-year  ;  in  vain  those  wearisome  merry  bells ; 
it  will  not  do,  except  per  force  ;  it  is  so  dreadfully  dull.  What  is  this 
dulness  ?  I  don't  know — <'  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell."  Kalph 
Restless  (vide  **  New  Monthly"),  who  confesses  he  cannot  be  quiet 
three  months  in  one  place,  and  will  soon  get  tired  of  New  York  dinners, 
would  here  be  tired  to  death  in  three  days — exactly  my  case.  Not  even 
the  impending  f^te  at  Guinnes  could  tempt  me ;  so  I  popped  myself  on 
board  the  Melville  steamer,  turned  into  a  berth,  and,  dosing  through 
the  night,  found  myself  early  in  the  morning  very  comfortably  winding 
up  through  the  reaches  of  old  Father  Thames. 


A  BONO  OF  WATERLOO. 

BT   A  N0N-C0UMI8SI0NSD  QFVXCBR  OP  THB   BOTAL  DRAGOONS* 

Comrades,  stay,  the  sun  is  still 
Awhile  beneath  the  eastern  hill, 
But  when  his  beams  proclaim  the  day 
We'll  cheerfully  begin  the  fray 

With  those  proud  sons  of  Gaul. 
Then  one  more  glass  to  Britain's  isles, 
Where  liberty  with  beauty  smiles ; 
Where  maidens'  eyes  with  love  are  burning, 
Anxious  waiting  our  returning — 

They  say — they  say — 
That  they'll  ne'er  wed  a  coward  slave. 
But  live  and  ever  mourn  the  brave 

Who  in  the  battle  fall. 

Daylight  breaks,  and  soon  the  sun 
Shall  shine,  as  he  was  wont,  upon 
The  Gallic  crest  beneath  our  brand. 
As  when  we  free*d  the  Lusian  land, 

And  fair  Iberia  too. 
La  Mancha's  plain  and  Badajos, 
With  bastion  nigh  and  sunken  foss, 
Attest  the  Gallic  eagle  quailing. 
Whilst  we  his  haughty  crest  were  trailir 

Away— Away — 
Napoleon's  star  is  on  the  wane. 
And  we  will  quench  it  f^' 

This  4sy  at  Watei 
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RETREAT  UPON  PORTUGAL^  IN  1812. 

PROM  THB  RBMINUCSMCBS   OP   ▲  SUBALTERN* 

Dan  Carson's  prognostication,  which  closed  my  last  reminiscence, 
was  not  fulfllled,  although  a  retreat  on  Portugal  was  necessary ! 

Once  clear  of  this  Spanish  frontier,  we  arrived,  by  easy  marches,  at 
the  different  towns  and  villages  appointed  for  our  occupation,  while  the 
French  army  retraced  their  steps,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  followed  the 
course  we  had  taken,  though  not  exactly  the  same  route. 

The  village  of  Leomil  was  the  one  allotted  to  the  88th,  and  was  also 
the  head-quarters  of  Sir  John  Keane  (the  General  of  brigade)  and  his 
staff.  This  town,  distant  aboiit  five  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lamego, 
and  two  from  Moimenta  de  Beira,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  resting-place 
for  men  who  had  for  so  many  days,  and  in  such  inclement  weather, 
inhabited  no  town,  or  slept,  if  sleep  it  could  be  called,  under  any  cover- 
ing, except  their  tattered  uniforms ;  but  the  transition  was  too  sudden, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  reader  to  see  what  the  consequence  was. 
An  abundant  supply  of  money,  a  great  plenty  of  wine,  meat,  and 
poultry,  were  things  not  to  be  lightly  treated  by  a  parcel  of  men  in  a 
state  of  nakedness  and  starvation.  In  a  word,  all  were  bought  up 
greedily,  and  as  greedily  devoured,  but  the  frames  of  the  soldiers  had 
undergone  a  great  change  ;  their  stomachs  were  much  weakened  by  the 
bad  diet  they  had  heretofore  tasted,  and  the  disordered  state  of  their 
bowels  was  such,  that  in  five  cases  out  of  six  the  soldiers  were  attacked 
with  some  complaint  or  other.  The  officers  suffered  little,  because  they 
had  a  greater  command  over  themselves  ;  but  I  knew  an  instance  of  a 
man  of  the  company  I  commanded  (his  name  was  Travers)  eating,  for 
one  week,  independent  of  his  rations,  the  head  of  an  ox,  daily ! 

Reader,  do  not  laugh  at  this !  It  is  a  true  but  melancholy  picture, 
not  a  laughable  one,  of  what  a  half-starved  man  will  do  when  oppor- 
tunity favours.  The  result,  as  may  have  been  foreseen,  was  fatal.  A 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bowels  took  place,  and  the  poor  fellow  died 
in  the  most  excruciating  agonies.  No  remedy  of  our  doctors  could 
relieve  him  ;  they  did  all  they  could,  but  in  vain. 

To  persons  like  me — of  a  serious  habit, — the  catastrophe  of  this  ill- 
fated  man  afforded  as  much  food  for  reflection  as  the  heads  of  the  oxen 
he  had  eaten  afforded  food  for  his  carnivorous  maw.  I,  and  many 
others  like  me,  reasoned  with  the  soldiers  upon  the  undue  liberty  this 
poor  fellow  had  taken  with  his  stomach,  but  we  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  a  fair  wind 
and  all  her  sails  bent.  The  men  were  "  bent"  on  eating  and  drinking  ; 
nothing  could  stop  them  ;  and,  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  time  I 
speak  of,  more  than  one-half  were  on  the  sick-list. 

The  88th,  at  this  period,  was  commanded  by  Major  Macgregor :  he 
did  all  he  could  to  check  this  terrible  evil ;  but  the  junior  officers, 
being  more  intermixed  with  the  soldiers,  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
controlling  them,  and  they  thus  fulfilled  the  minor  as  well  as  the  major 
parts  of  the  duty.  1  was,  however,  soon  relieved  (if  relief  it  could  be 
called)  from  fi"  'his  score.     My  old  wound  broke  out  again, 

and  a  large  *med  on  my  left  breast,  but,  by  care  and 

attention,  ^  ys  as  well  fis  ever.    This  wound,  which  to 
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me  was  a  bore,  must  not  be  so  to  my  readers,  and  I  will  not  "  bore" 
them  with  any  further  details  on  the  subject  It  nevertheless  re- visited 
me  twice  afterwards;  once  in  Canada  m  1814,  and  again  in  Paris  in 
1815.  The  aperture  might  be  as  large,  each  time,  as  an  augur-hole; 
but  mv  readers  are  not  to  ^'  augur*'  from  this,  that  I  mean  (as  Colonel 
Trench,  of  the  74tb,  used  to  say  when  the  same  story  was  too  often 
told)  to  give  them  the  *'  real  screw  1" 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leomil,  and  between  that  town 
and  Moimenta  de  Beira,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand ;  it  moreover 
abounded  in  game,  and  those  of  the  officers  who  were  fond  of  their  gun, 
or  coursing,  had  ample  opportunities  of  enjoying  both.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  drawback  which  was  an  unpleasant  one,  and  that  was  the  vast 
number  of  wolves  that  infested  the  mountains.  Those  fierce  animals 
were  so  terrific,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  that  in  one  instance  they 
seized  the  head  of  a  sheep,  which  was  in  a  house,  having  made  their 
way  under  the  door.  The  owner,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  animal, 
rushed  to  its  assistance,  and,  catching  hold  of  the  hind  legs,  dragged  it 
back,  but  tha  head  and  a  part  of  the  neck  were  carried  away  by  the 
wolves.  Another  instance  of  their  ferocity  soon  after  occurred.  A 
young  child,  who  had  wandered  into  the  street  of  a  small  village  earlier 
than  usual,  was  carried  off  and  devoured  by  those  animals ;  but  this  in 
no  way  damped  the  ardour  of  our  sportsmen.  With  a  double-barrelled 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  no  one  feared  danger,  though  he  might  guard 
against  it ;  and  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  one  being  attacked  by 
a  wolf,  although  we  saw  many  in  our  sporting  excursions. 

Our  cantonments,  by  this  time,  the  first  week  in  February,  had  un« 
dergone  so  great  a  change  for  the  better,  that  they  might  be  really 
termed  comfortable.  Chimneys  had  been  constructed,  and  we  were  aa 
well  off  as  any  set  of  men  who  could  put  up  with  fair  winter  quarters. 
We  contrived  to  get  up  a  sort  of  ball  court,  and  we  all,  men  and 
officers,  amused  ourselves  at  this  game.  The  Irish,  1  believe,  stand 
unrivalled  as  hand-ball  players,  and  this  healthful  exercise  afforded  the 
officers  and  soldiers  much  amusement.  Sir  John  Keane  often  looked 
on,  and  I  believe,  though  I  will  not  say  so  positively,  joined  in  the 
game.  He,  however,  approved  of  the  means  the  officers  of  the  88th 
took  to  amuse  their  men,  and  it  is  attributable  to  those  trifles  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  "  Connaught  Rangers"  were  so  devoted  to  their  officers 
and  their  colours.  Nothing — as  has  been  seen — could  shake  their 
devotion  to  either.  This  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
had  a  magical  effect.  Those  soldiers  who  were  present  at  head-quarters 
never  wished  to  leave  it,  although  severely  drilled ;  and  those  who  were 
in  the  rear,  either  in  depdt  or  hospital,  thought  the  hour  would  never 
arrive  until  they  had  again  the  happiness  of  being  with  their  regiment 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the  ^'  Connaught 
Rangers"  appeared  nearly  double  the  number  of  any  other  regiment. 

From  tlie  time  we  were  first  settled  in  our  present  quarters  we  esta- 
blished an  evening  club,  which  was  superintended  by  Misthress  O'Neil, 
who  was  by  this  time  re-established  in  health.  We  wished  to  have  a 
regular  moss,  but  that  was  not  possible,  as  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
purchasing  materials  would  have  been  too  great ;  so  we  were  necessi* 
tated  to  content  ourselves  with  our  evening  club,  which  was  a  source  of 
great  amusement  and  conviviality.  It  brought  us  together  each  evening 
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lifter  our  requisite  duties  to  the  soldiers  had  been  gone  through;  and  we 
bad  no  sort  of  gambling  t  whist,  our  favourite  game,  was  always  played 
at  a  low  rate,  and  each  night  was  wound  up  by  a  supper  of  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured.  Our  commanding  officer,  nfajot  Macgregor, 
gave  up  his  best  room  for  our  use,  and,  all  things  considered,  our  club 
was  most  comfortable,  and  tended  to  keep  up  that  feeling  of  harmony 
and  action  for  which  the  ^'  Connaught  Rangers  "  were  so  remarkable 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  In  1809,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the 
88th|  while  quartered  at  Campo  Mayor,  established  a  mess.  This  cir^ 
cumstance^  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  heavy  expense.  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  other  regiment  in  the  army  did  the  same.  'In  1812,  after  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  the  88th  established  a  splendid  mess,  for  which  the 
officers  paid  a  high  rate.  Now  the  object  of  all  this  must  be  clear  to 
any  military  man :  it  had  but  one  object,  and  one  only — the  keeping  up 
a  gentlemanly  and  social  feeling  amongst  the  corps ;  and  when,  as  has 
been  said,  such  feelings  did  exist,  will  any  man  give  credit  to  the 
calumnies  that  have  been  attempted  to  be  fastened  upon  the  *'  Con- 
naught  Rangers?  " 

Sir  John  Keane  was  to  dine  with  the  regiment  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 
Even  at  this  early  period  I  was  their  caterer,  although  in  a  far  different 
way  from  that  in  which  I  am  now  employed :  then  I  catered  for  their 
stomachs^their /aim ;  now  I  cater  for  their  honour — their  fame  !  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  15th  of  March,  mounted  on  a  good  mule,  with  fifty 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  1  left  my  regiment  on  the  route  to  the  city  of 
Visieu,  with  a  carte  blanche  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  the  purchase  of 
provisions.  I  was  followed  by  my  man  Dan,  who  had  for  his  assistant, 
or  coadjutor,  as  he  styled  him,  my  biLt  man.  Jack  Green,  as  handy  a 
*'  boy  "  as  ever  '^  listed  **  in  the  ranks  of  the  **  Connaught  Rangers.'* 
The  mule  they  took  charge  of  was  little  inferior  to  the  one  I  rode,  but 
their  pace  was  of  necessity  slower,  as>  he  was  encumbered  not  only  with 
a  pair  of  panniers,  destined  to  carry  the  prog  for  our  St.  Patrick's 
dinner,  but  also  with  the  weight  of  Dan  and  Jack,  who  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  they  could  astride  his  back.  Viseu  is  live 
leagues  from  Leomil,  but,  as  I  knew  the  country  tolerably  well,  I  struck 
out  of  the  high  road,  and,  crossing  the  mountains,  reached  the  town 
some  hours  before  my  servants.  Here  I  unexpectedly  met  with  a 
young  officer  of  the  regiment,  of  the  name  of  Mills,  who  was  on  his 
way  up  to  join  the  army,  but,  being  taken  ill  with  an  attack  of  ague, 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  Viseu.  Nothing  could  exceed  liis  good- 
natured  attention,  and,  through  his  means,  both  myself  and  party  were 
made  very  comfortable,  and  by  the  time  my  two  trusty  servants  arrived, 
good  beds  and  a  remarkable  good  dinner  were  prepared  for  all.  Ther 
appearance  of  Dan  Carsons  and  Jack  Green  astounded  the  servants,  as 
likewise  the  men  that  composed  the  detachment  commanded  by  Mr. 
Mills.  There  was  something  imposing  in  their  demeanour  as  well  as 
dress,  to  say  nothing  of  their  large  whiskers,  velvet  waistcoats,  be- 
decked with  immense  silver  Spanish  buttons— God  knows  how  got-— 
and  forage  caps  of  no  ordinary  value,  which  at  one  period  might  have 
perhaps  graced  the  head  of  some  General  or  Colonel  in  the  French 
Imperial  Army.  Although  their  appearance  was  imposing,  the  reader 
may  rest  assured  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  impose  on  diem. 
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Dan,  after  saluting  his  officer  and,  I  might  add,  boat,  turned  to  the 
«(  green-horns,'*  and  desired  them  to  look  to  the  mules,  and  see  that 
they  were  well  fed ;  and  **  My  boy,"  said  he,  turning  to  Mills's  bi^man, 
*'  iv  you're  short  iv  forrage,  wait  until  afther  night  falls,  and  we  can  go 
out  and  stale  a  thrifle  for  the  bastes."  But  he  was  informed  that  there 
was  an  abundance  provided,  and,  in  short,  that  there  was  nothing 
wanting.  He  then  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  **  Now,  Sir,  that  we  are 
aisy  about  ourselves  and  the  poor  bastes,  would  you  allow  me  to  go 
down  the  town  for  about  half  an  hour,  for  I've  a  mighty  great  notion 
of  paying  a  visit  to  a  girl  that  was  civil  to  me  in  this  same  town,  before 
we  were  on  the  rethrate  to.  the  lines,  last  autumn  was  a  twelvemonth  ; 
she  wouldn't  come  then,  but  I  think  I'll  do  something  with  her  this 
time  in  spite  of  her  ould  father."  I  told  Dan  that  he  should  have  the 
conge  he  asked,  but  that  he  ought  to  recollect  he  had  a  wife.  **  To  be 
sure  I  do,"  replied  Dan,  '*  but  does  she  always  remimber  she  has  a 
husband  ?"  Seeing  that  Dan  was  bent  on  making  a  conquest,  I  ac- 
quiesced, and  he  left  me.  The  young  soldiers  were  too  happy  in  being 
allowed  to  take  care  of  our  mules,  who  fared  as  well  as  ourselves,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  all  fared  well.  The  merits  of  several  canadeu  of 
spiced  mulled  wine  were  discussed  ere  we  retired  to  rest,  and  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  the  market 

Viseu  is  a  good  town,  one  of  the  best  in  Portugal,  and  the  shops  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  such  commodities  as  would  suit  the  taste  of  a 
general  buyer.  Brazil  sugar,  nearly  as  white  as  snow,  green  tea  at  a 
cheap  price,  cloths  of  every  description,  and  a  rich  assortment  of  Bra- 
ganza  shawls,  so  much  prized  in  England,  were  severally  named  to  us 
as  we  passed  the  different  shops ;  but  Dan,  who  was,  or  at  least  made 
himself,  spokesman  on  the  occasion,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
replied  to  each,  ^'  No,  senor,  me  no  care  the  chocolate,  nor  the  suggera, 
nor  the  shawla ;  me  care  the  pechi$."  An  old  man,  the  proprietor  of 
the  shop  before  which  we  stood,  addressed  me  in  tolerable  good  English 
and  said  he  had  what  we  wanted.  As  he  said  this  he  cast  a  look  of 
reproach  upon  Dan,  which  I  did  not  at  the  moment  understand ;  but  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  before  I  entered  his  shop,  and  found 
him  to  be  a  well-informed  pleasant  old  fellow. 

As  I  was  about  to  cross  his  threshold,  my  man  seized  my  arm,  say- 
ing, with  a  significant  nod — **  Don't  go  next  or  nigh  him ;  he's  an  ould 
blackguard,  and  only  wants  to  thrick  us  out  of  our  money !" 

I  told  **  Dan,"  if  he  cheated  us  it  was  our  own  faults,  as  our  eyes 
were  as  open  as  his  shop-door,  and  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
going  in. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  rejoined  Dan,  "  isn't  it  fish  you  want,  and  is  it  into  an 
ould  grocer's  shop  you'd  go  to  be  afther  looking  for  it?  I  tell  you, 
again,  some  of  us  will  be  sorry  iv  we  have  anything  to  say  to  that  ould 
vilhain,  and  I've  a  mighty  sthrong  idea  that  we'll  make  a  kettle  of  fish 
ov  it  before  we  part." 

Despite  of  Dan's  remonstrance  I  entered  the  shop  ;  but,  in  place  of 
the  fish  I  sought  for  (good  mullet  and  trout),  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  dried  Newfoundland  ling !  I  explained  to  the  old  shopkeeper  the 
description  of  fish  I  wanted,  and  that,  although  his  stock  was  very  goo<l 
in  its  kind,  we  had  an  abundance  of  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  my  regi- 
ment. 
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While  we  were  in  convertationy  Dan  got  behind  the  coonter  of 
the  shop,  and  when  I  turned  round  to  take  leave  of  the  old  man,  and 
proceed  to  the  market,  I  observed  my  servant  in  deep  conversation 
with  one  of  his  daughters.  The  old  grocer  was  enraged,  and,  jumping 
up  on  the  counter,  struck  a  blow  at  I^n  that  nearly  floored  him ;  but 
Dan  gave  him  a  "counter^'  hit  that  balanced  matters  by  putting  the 
pugnacious  old  fellow  into  his  own  scale, 

I  felt  greatly  irritated  at  seeing  my  servant  so  unworthily  treated, 
and  with  much  heat  demanded  of  the  Portuguese  why  he  presumed  to 
act  so  towards  a  British  soklier.  But  the  mystery  was  soon  unravelled. 
The  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  shopkeeper  was  the  self-same  *'  girl" 
that  was  so  **  civil*'  to  Dan  on  the  **  rethreate,"  by  which  means  he 
had,  some  how  or  other,  contrived  to  make  the  old  man  a  grandfather 
before  he  expected  it.  To  remonstrate  further  would  have  been  futile, 
so  I  conducted  my  man  out  of  the  house,  and  having  condoled  with  the 
Portuguese  on  the  **  untoward  event/'  wished  him  and  his  daughter  a 
very  good  morning. 

^  W  hen  we  got  outside  the  door,  Dan  turned  to  me  and  said*— ^'  Well, 
Sir,  you  see  I  was  right  about  that  ould  thief,  but  you  wouldn't  listen 
to  me,  and  now  you  see  that  I  know  the  ins-and-outs  of  it  !** 

I  made  no  remark — ^it  would  have  been  'useless  to  do  so ;  and  we 
soon  reached  the  market-place.  There  I  found  an  abundance  of  what 
I  most  wished  for — fish.  I  purchased  a  number  of  fine  mullet,  some 
nens  and  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  which  I  thought  requisite 
to  garnish  our  table  the  following  day,  and  I  dispatched  my  two  trusty 
servants  on  their  route  some  hours  before  I  departed  myself. 

Being  mounted  on  a  superb  mule,  I  did  not  mind  much  what 
road  I  took,  but  struck  across  the  mountains  above  Leomil,  bordering 
on  Moimenta  de  Beira.  Before  I  reached  the  passes  I  so  well  knew, 
it  became  dark,  and  I  lost  my  way.  On  reaching  a  small  village,  I 
was  informed  by  the  peasants  that  I  was  still  two  leagues  from  Leomil, 
had  a  bad  and  difficult  country  to  traverse  before  T  could  reach  the 
road,  and  that  the  mountains  were  infested  with  wolves.  I  was  aware 
that  the  latter  part  of  their  report  was  but  too  true ;  and  when  they  told 
me  the  name  of  their  village,  which  I  had  shot  near  before,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  my  knowledge  of  the  country  by  night  was  not  quite  as  per- 
fect as  in  broad  day.  The  peasants  endeavoured  to  make  me  remain 
where  I  was  for  the  night ;  but  notwithstanding  their  offers  of  hospitality, 
I  preferred  taking  my  chance  with  the  wolves  than  the  certainty  of  being 
half-devoured  by  fleas,  a  commodity  with  which,  1  well  knew,  their 
houses  were  amply  stocked.  I  therefore  determined  to  proceed,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  reach  home ;  and  I  had  no  great  fear  of  an  attack,  as  I . 
was  well  mounted,  with  a  case  of  pistols  in  my  holsters,  and  my  sabre 
at  my  side.  I  left  the  reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  my  mule,  who,  with 
wonderful  sagacity,  made  her  way  through  the  different  passes.  We 
had  nearly  reached  the  high  road  without  meeting  any  obstacle,  save 
the  different  glens  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
mule  became  alarmed,  and  bounding  to  the  right  and  left  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  keep  my  saddle.  The  distant  cry  of  wolves  soon,  how* 
ever,  explained  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness;  and  although  I  pressed  on 
at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit  of,  I  found 
that  the  pack  were  palpably  gaining  on  me. 
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I  wa8  within  a  few  yards  of  the  high  road,  when  three  ringleaders  of 
the  pack  came  close  to  me.  Two  of  them  attacked  my  mule  behind, 
while  the  other  made  a  spring  at  her  throat,  and  the  remainder  were 
coming  rapidly  into  the  field  of  battle,  for  so  in  fact  it  was.  I  discharged 
one  of  my  pistols  at  the  foremost,  but  whether  I  wounded  him  or  no  f 
cannot  say — for,  to  speak  candidly,  I  looked  with  more  anxiety  to  secure 
a  safe  retreat  than  the  honour  of  a  splendid  victory;  and  I  can  affirm, 
without  the  slightest  qualm  of  conscience,  that  mine  on  this  night  was 
never '  surpassed — in  rapidity,  at  least — in  either  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Moreau  was  celebrated  for  his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest 
— Wellington  for  his  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras — ^but  what  was  the 
disparity  of  numbers  in  either  case  to  what  I  had  to  contend  against  ? 
Neither  of  those  great  men  had  more  than  three  to  one  opposed  to 
them,  while  I  had — if  I  may  judge  from  the  howling  of  the  reserve,  and 
the  daring  of  the  advance — ^fifteen  to  two !  for  my  mule  must  have  her 
share  in  the  exploit,  because  had  it  not  been  for  her  I  firmly  believe  I 
should  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  relating  what  took  place  on 
the  night  I  speak  of.  In  a  word,  never  was  mortal  man  nearer  being 
devoured. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  At  length  I  reached  the  high 
road  leading  to  Leomil.  I  gave  my  mule  a  touch  of  the  rowels  of  my 
spurs,  which  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  she,  poor  thing,  was 
to  the  full  as  anxious  as  myself  to  quicken  our  pace.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  I  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  '*  Connaught  Rangers,"  and 
no  man,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ever  rejoined  his  corps  with  greater 
pleasure  than  I  did  mine  on  that  occasion. 

On  arriving  at  my  billet  I  inquired  if  my  man  Dan  had  safely  brought 
his  cargo  to  port,  and  having  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative 
from  himself,  I  ordered  him  to  provide  me  something  to  eat.  He  told 
me  all  was  ready,  that  he  had  a  stewed  galphinia  (by  which  he  meant 
a  pullet,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  an  old  hen,  and  might  have  been, 
from  her  hardness,  the  mother  of  many  clutches  of  chickens),  a  piece  of 
ham,  and  six  quartellos  of  mulled  wine  !  The  latter  part  of  the  bill  of 
fkre  appeared  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  first,  that  I  asked  Dan 
why  he  had  so  badly  •*  sized  his  company." 

*'  Why,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  know  that  Jack  Green  is  the  man 
that  always  manages  the  dhrink,  and  I  the  dinner;  so  says  I  to  Jack, 
•  see  that  there's  nothin  wantin,  for  you  know  that  our  masther  will  be 
could  whin  he  comes  home — and  that  we're  could  ourselves  I  So,'  says 
I, '  Jack,  see  that  you  have  enough  in  wine  ;  and,  sure,*  says  I,  *  it's  a'most 
Pathriok's  mornin,  and  mightn't  we  as  well  d'hroun  our  shamorick  now 
as  thin  V  *  By  Gob,'  says  Jack,  *  I  agree  with  you  intirely/  and 
upon  the  same  he  put  down  the  pannilla  With  the  wine,  and  whin  I 
tould  him  just  now  how  you  were  all  but  ate  by  the  wohres, — *  Och ! 
murther,'  says  he,  •  I'll  put  down  more !'  •  Don't  do  that,'  says  I, 
until  you  hear  more  from  ma !'  So,  Sir,  shall  I  let  him  have  his  own 
way  this  time  ?" 

It  was  manifest,  notwithstanding  Dan's  elaborate  explanation,  (hat 
both  he  and  Jack  Green  had  determined  to  make  a  hole  in  my  pig-skin 
of  wine ;  and,  as  it  was  totally  under  their  control,  I  thought  it  better 
to  acquiesce  with  a  good  grace,  and  make  a  merit  of  necessity.  I  told 
Dan  that  I  wished  them  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  did  80«  as  he  told  me  at  tiarting— Softer  hating 
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given  me  a  &ir  share  of  the  mulled  wine — ^th&t  they  would  do  so,  "  in 
Honour  iv  the  day."  I  soon  went  to  bed,  soon  fell  asleep,  and  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning  awokei,  and  bent  my  steps  towards  our  club-< 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  i^te-d'tSte  with  Misthres  O'Neil  on 
the  subject  of  our  dinner.  I  found  all  things  right,  the  fish  cool  and 
fresh,  the  hams  safe  and  sound,  the  turkeys  in  proper  trini ;  but  I 
observed  In  place  of  the  three  turkeys  which  I  bougnt,  that  five  were  ill 
the  kitchen.  I  asked  my  blltman,  Jack  Green,  how  this  addition  took 
place  ? 

"  Why,  you  see,  Sir,"  said  Jack,  "  I  thought  when  we  bought  the 
first  three,  that  the  other  two  we  left  looked  miffhty  lonely  after  themi 
bo  I  bought  them  also,  and  I  got  them  at  less  than  half  the  price  yoti 
paid  for  the  rest." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  not  ^*  fowl-play''  on  this 
occasion,  but  as  Jack  accounted  scrupulously  to  the  vintner  ror  the  money 
he  was  entrusted  with,  I  asked  no  questions. 

The  hour  for  dinner  at  length  arrived,  and  the  dinner  was  a  good 
one ;  and  I  say  it  was  such,  although  I  was  the  person  that  provided  it. 
The  fish  was  excellent,  the  fowl  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  taste  a  Lamego  ham,  it  would  be  but 
superfluous  to  descant  on  the  merits  of  so  delicious  a  morsel,  fbr  the 
beef  and  mutton  I  can't  say  much,  but  the  wine  was  of  the  best  quality. 
I  had  taken  particular  care  on  this  essential  point,  and  went  to  a  con- 
vent where  my  friend  Graham,  with  his  Portuguese  regiment,  were 
quartered,  and,  through  his  interest,  prevailed  on  the  priests  to  send  ua 
some  of  their  own  best.  In  sayins  this  I  need  not  say  more  in  praise 
of  the  wine,  as  it  is  well  known  those  gentlemen  never  kept,  for  theit 
own  use,  one  drop  of  any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  best  quality. 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  the  attendance  was  good,  and  we  were  all 
as  happy  as  any  corps  could  wish  to  be ;  but  our  doctor  O'Reily  being 
a  little  "  Bacchi  plenus,'*  mistaking  a  veranda  for  the  door,  walked 
out  of  it  and  fell,  uninjured,  about  fifteen  feet !  The  spot  in  which  he 
happened  to  fall,  fortunately  was  a  soft  one,  and  he  himself,  being  a 
little  moist,  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  without  any  mishap.  Next  morn- 
ing I  examined  the  spot,  and  was  struck  with  astonishment  dt  the  exact 
ness  of  the  impression  his  features  had  left.  Had  he  sat  to  have  his 
likeness  taken,  and  underwent  the  troublesome  process  of  having  his 
face  daubed  over  with  paste,  it  could  not  have  been  more  perfect,  and 
thus  in  a  second  of  time,  without  any  trouble  to  himself,  he  performed 
what  would  have  cost  him  a  full  half  hour  at  least  with  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  into  the  bargain,  had  he  regularly  allowed  a  sculptor  to  take 
his  bust.  He  had  no  doubt  taken  his  wine  without  measure^  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  wine,  or  the  effects  of  it,  had  taken  his  ^'  measure,"  and 
made  him  '*  measure"  his  length  on  the  heap  of  mud  upon  which  he 
fortunately  fell,  and  it  was  in  this  instance  "  measure  for  measure." 

Major  Macgregor,  who  commanded  the  88th  up  to  this  period,  now 
left  us  on  leave,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  one  of  the  most 
gentlemanlike  officers,  and  best  soldiers  in  the  British  Army— Captain 
Robert  Nickle.  Sir  John  Keane,  as  I  have  before  said,  commanded 
the  brigade,  Sir  Edward  Packenham  the  division ;  and  from  the  period 
of  our  arriving  at  our  quarters  at  Leomil,  until  our  leaving  it  on  our 
advance  towards  Vittoria»  we  had  not  one  single  sylla  ble  of  annoyance 

sa 
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with  either  our  Brigadier  or  Major-General,  or  do  I  believe  vie  had  as 
much  as  one  court-martial  in  the  battalion :  and  this  embraced  a  period 
of  more  than  six  months. 

A  general  court-martial  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Lamego  for  the 
trial  of  some  officers  and  soldiers,  and  I  amongst  others  of  the  88th 
was  called  upon  to  attend,  but  it  so  happened  that  none  of  us  were 
required,  and  our  stay  at  Lamego  was  a  mere  lounge.  We  were  ad- 
mirably billeted,  and  the  house  in  which  I  was  quartered  belonged  to 
a  Padr^  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  excellent  in  accommodation  of 
every  kind.  The  old  man,  like  all  priests,  was  fond  of  good  eating, 
good  drinking,  and  was  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  plate.  My  quarter 
was  therefore  deemed  tlie  best  rendezvous  for  our  party,  which  consisted 
of  six,  myself  included. 

The  old  priest  was  a  kind-hearted  and  good  man,  but  very  fond  of  his 
bottle,  and  violently  passionate  when  heated  by  wine.  He  either  dined 
with  us  or  passed  a  portion  of  each  evening  in  our  company  during  my 
stay  at  Lamego ;  and  upon  one  of  those  days  we  had  a  few  friends  to 
dine  with  us, — Hay,  of  the  Staff,  Hemming  and  O'Reily,  of  the  44th, 
Nickle  and  Mahop,  of  the  8Sth,  and  some  others.  The  Padr^  on  this 
occasion  made  a  proud  display  of  his  plate,  all  of  which  he  gave  in 
charge  to  me,  and  I  made  a  transfer  of  the  **  trust-property''  to  my 
man-servant,  Dan  Carsons,  and  my  b&tman,  Jack  Green.  We  passed 
a  most  delightful  evening.  Nickle  sang  some  of  his  beat  songs,  and 
two  or  three  glees  were  well  executed.  The  old  priest,  whose  voice  was 
a  decided  bass,  gave  us  some  fine  specimens  of  his  musical  powers,  and 
Anna,  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  Hay, 
sang  several  songs,  accompanying  herself  on  the  guitar,  which  so 
delighted  the  priest  that  he  not  only  became  intoxicated  with  music, 
but  what  was  worse,  with  wine ;  and  he  had  just  taken  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  him  extremely  cautious ;  he  therefore  left  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  his  plate,  and  we  were  making  merry 
in  his  absence,  when  of  a  sudden  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the 
FadiiS  rushed  into  the  room  in  a  storm  of  rage.  He  thus  addressed  us : 
— -**  Senhores!  eu  tenho  perdido  a  minha  pratal  e  estou  roubado  1  De 
aeis  garfos  e  cinco  colheres — mas  eu  nao  penso  qu'l  sirga  algum  dos 
senhores  (a  Decs  nao  agrade !),  mas  eu  suponho  um  dos  vossos  mo^os, 
e  principalmente  hum  de'elles,  que  se  chama  Joao,  que  as  tira  guardado, 
sem  duvida,  pois  he  muito  desestrado  !" 

Now,  it  was  clear  from  this  harangue  that  the  priest  thought  he  had 
lost  some  of  his  nlate,  and  his  pointed  language  against  Joao  showed 
too  plainly  that  he  was  the  person  suspected ;  but  as  many  of  my 
readers  may  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage to  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  what  the  Padr^  said,  I  will 
enlighten  them  on  this  knotty  point,  and  give  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
his  speech.     It  was  thus : — 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  have  lost  some  plate !  I  have  been  regularly  robbed ! 
Six  forks  and  five  spoons  are  gone ;  but  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  I  think  any  of  you  were  the  culprits  (God  forbid  that  I  should !)  ; 
but  I  suspect  some  of  those  lads  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  in  particular, 
called  Jack !  He  has,  without  doubt,  mislaid  them ;  and  I  am  aware, 
from  experience  of  him,  that  he  is  very  unhandy !" 

It  is  merely  necessary  to  say  again  that  this  same  Jack,  or  as  the 
priest  loftily  denominated  himi  Juao,  was  my  own  confidential  man, 
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Jack  Green.  From  the  time  I  first  joined  the  Connaught  Rangers  to 
the  present,  J  had  six  servants  or  batmen  killed  in  action,  and  most 
unquestionably  if  what  the  priest  now  charged  my  present  man  with 
was  true,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I,  however, 
doubted  the  charge;  but  before  sifting  it  too  closely  I  attempted  to 
reason  with  the  priest,  but  he  was  too  much  intoxicated,  and  in  too 
great  a  passion  to  listen  to  reason.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  requested  he 
would  tranquillize  himself;  in  vain  that  1  told  him  the  spoons  and  fbrka 
should  be  forthcoming ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  alarm,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose ;  his  rage  rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  no  words 
of  mine  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  pacify  him.  His  shirt  collar  was 
open  (which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  otherwise,  I  do  think  he 
would  have  been  suffocated),  and  he  was  in  that  state  that  he  resembled 
more  a  devil  incarnate  than  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  He  was,  more- 
over,  greatly  intoxicated,  and  was  in  that  ungovernable  state  tliat  much 
perplexed  us  all  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  him. 

The  little  Spanish  girl  laughed  at  him,  and  rattled  her  "  castinettas" 
in  his  ears,  which  nearly  set  him  out  of  his  senses ;  but  again  turning  to 
me,  as  I  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  him,  *'  Vos  falais  muito  bien,  Senhor* 
e  miuto  politicamente,  porem  que*  s'que  isso  me  fas,  qundo  ainda  ea 
nfta  tenho  mais  a  minha  prata  V* 

His  last  sally  amounted  to  this : — **  You  speak  very  well,  Sir,  and 
with  much  politeness,  but  how  does  all  that  benefit  me  while  as  yet  I 
am  deficient  of  my  spoons  and  forks  ?"  '*  Go^'*  said  Nickle  to  me,  in 
his  own  quiet  way,  '*  and  see  what  all  this  means.  There  must  be 
some  mistake."  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  the  eye  of  the 
priest  caught  me.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  it  was  not  his  hand! 
**  Principalmente  um!"  said  he,  as  he  raised  his  finger  considerably 
beyond  his  eyebrows.  This  motion  was  like  the  evolution  of  a  fugle- 
man in  front  of  a  regiment,  who  gives  the  time  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  his  motions.  Yet  annoyed  as  I  was  at  the  slur  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  my  servant,  I  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  to 
inquire  into  the  affair.  The  first  person  I  encountered  was  my  man 
Dan,  who  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  over  to  my  charge  the  plate  that 
he  and  Jack  Green  had  been  entrusted  with.  I  asked  the  cause  of  the 
uproar  with  the  priest,  and  how  it  was  that  he  said  his  spoons  and  forks 
had  been  missing  ? 

**  Missin  is  it  ?'*  said  Dan ;  '*  whv  thin,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth, 
the  priest  is  too  fond  ov  *  miss-ing,  and  too  fond  ov  his  d'hrop ;  and 
i'dst  these  girls  that  puts  him  all  asthray — and  his  things  too ;  and  whin 
he  upbraided  Jack  in  the  regard  iv  the  spoons, '  Sir,'  says  Jack,  *  the're 
all  here,  and  I'll  count  tliim  out  to  your  reverince.'  '  You  may  put  them 

in  your ^*  says  the  ould  thief  iv  a  priest !     But  Jack  knew  betther 

how  to  bemean  himself  to  his  clargy  than  the  priest  did  to  him,  and 
upon  the  same  he  asked  his  blessin',  and  ids't  what  the  ould  vilhain 
tould  him  that  he  might  go  and  be  d— d  l**  This  was  enough  for  me,  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  as  far  at  least  as 
regarded  the  garfo$  and  colheres^  and  I  returned  to  mv  friends,  and  to 
my  great  satisfaction  and  relief  found  the  PadrcS  fast  asleep  in  his  chair. 
We  did  not  disturb  him ;  and  after  passing  a  most  agreeaole  night,  left 
the  old  man  to  dream  about  his  imaginary  loss. 

(To  be  continued.] 
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We  will  now  return  to  the ward,  and  consider  the  evening  to 

be  again  returned,  and  the  same  party  to  which  I  last  night  introduced 
you  reassembled,  and  that  old  Toby,  whose  nose  is  again  glowing  as 
brightly  as  ever,  has  resumed  his  winter's  station  in  the  comer.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  account  for  the  occupants  of  the  remaining 
cabins ;  let  us,  therefore,  try  back  a  little.  We  know  of  the  boatswain. 
Bill  Townsend,  who  has  nominal  charge  of  the  ward,  but  who  is  gene- 
rally only  present  when  absent — i.  e,  drunk.  The  next  in  order  is  our 
little  friend  Jerry ;  then  comes  Tom  Peters,  three ;  Jim  Roberts,  alias 
the  Serjeant,  four ;  Tim  Stuart,  five  ;  fat  Jack,  six  ;  little  Dick  Slender, 
seven ;  fVank  Johnson,  eight ;  and  old  Toby,  nine.  Now  there  are,  as 
I  said  before,  fifteen  cabins  ;  out  of  these  I  have  accounted  for  nine : 
there  are  three  married  men  who  sleep  out,  who  only  look  in  now 
and  then  ;  one  nurse's  cabtn,  and  at  present  two  vacancies  which  may 
soon  be  filled  up— the  executives  you  know. 

The  table  is  now  shorn  of  its  ornaments :  no  rum-bottle  or  pannikin 
is  to  be  seen  thereon,  and  the  serving  mallet  to  keep  order  is  now  rendered 
useless  ;  but  the  serjeant  is  still  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  ready  to 
recommence  the  perusal  of  the  manuscript ;  yet,  before  he  begins,  he  is 
desirous  to  gather  the  suffrages  of  his  audience  as  to  whether  they  are 
interested  therewith.  Peters  expressed  a  great  wish  to  hear  it,  know- 
ing the  consummation,  and  the  others,  expecting  something  wonderful, 
joined  in  requesting  the  serjeant  to  begin.  He  complied  with  their 
wishes,  accordingly,  and  read  as  follows : — 

CONTINUATION  OF  NED  CUHHINQS's  BTORY. 

'*  I  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  instantly  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  to 
revenge  myself  on  the  seducer — such  I  considere4  him  to  be— of  Clara. 
1  had  but  a  guinea  belonging  to  me  :  I  determined  not  to  take  money 
from  my  master,  nor  would  I  borrow  from  the  men  ;  so  hastily  tying  up 
an  extra  sliirt,  and  taking  a  stout  cudgel  for  my  companion,  I  started  on 
my  wild  pursuit  at  about  ten  o'clock  m  the  morning.  It  was  the  latter 
end  of  July  ;  I  remember  it  was  the  first  day  of  Portsdown  fair  ;  I  had 
not  mpney  enough  to  take  coach  ;  besides,  I  knew  not  in  what 
direction  to  go,  and  I  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  of  seeking 
information  of  them  at  Purbrook.  I  walked  at  a  rapid  pace  through 
^he  town,  cautiously  avoiding  all  with  whom  I  was  acquainted ;  for  this 
purpose  also  I  left  the  main-road  for  another  track  across  the  fields^ 
and  I  passed  on  unmolested  by  any  of  the  gay  parties  flocking  to  the 
fair«  What  a  wilderness  was  the  world  become  to  me !  How  did  my 
heart  sicken  as  I  approached  the  well-known  style,  which  once  had 
formed  the  boundary  of  my  rambles  with  the  all-engrossing  and  then 
Vurtuous  Clara :  it  was  here  I  had  carved  our  initials  ;  it  was  here  I  bad 
vowed  eternal  love ;  here  once  I  was  the  happiest  of  mortals,  s^ud  now 
the  most  miserable !    Hope  had  left  me  for  ever. 
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"  I  walked  Imrriedly  forward,  nor  stopped  on  my  way  until  I  reached 
Purbrook,  the  yillaffe  from  whence  the  man  had  brought  the  letter* 
Here  I  inquired  at  the  inn  for  anv  particulars  of  the  fugitivesi  and  re« 
ceived  the  information  of  their  having  started  in  a  post-chaise  for 
London  that  morning.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  were  alike  unfelt  or  unhe^ed.  I  started  again  eagerly  on  my  way. 
I  think  I  must  have  walked  more  than  twenty  miles,  for  I  had  passed 
Petersfield  a  long  way,  when  I  found  my  strength  begin  to  fail  me, 
and  I  threw  myself  down  to  rest  on  a  bank  at  the  r^  side,  when, 

? lacing  my  little  bundle  under  my  head,  I  unconsciously  fell  fast  asleep, 
'he  evening  was  just  dosing  in  as  I  stopped.  For  twenty-four  hours 
I  had  neither  slept  nor  eaten,  and  had  but  once  drunk  of  a  spring 
whioh  I  met  with  after  leaving  Purbrook.  Nature  now  imperatively 
dema'nded  repose ;  but  she  could  not  set  the  mind  to  sleep.  The  object 
of  my  pursuit  was  still  before  me.  Fancy  painted  her  who  I  once  be* 
vainly  believed  mine  in  the  hellish  grasp  of  her  seducer,  and  I  sprang 
upon  my  feet,  as  I  thought,  to  rescue  her.  It  was  night ;  all  was  silent 
as  the  grave ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  nor  which  way  I  was  to  go 
•*-«my  mind  was  bewildered.  My  limbs  were  stiff  and  my  teeth 
chattered  with  cold.  I  looked  above — the  stars  were  shining  briUiantly, 
and  my  eye  involuntarily  rested  upon  the  star  she  had  once  playfully 
called  hers ;  it  appeared  to  me  pale,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  cloud ; 
the  idea  aroused  me,  and  my  master  passion,  revenge,  coming  to  its 
assistance,  effectually  banished  the  stupor  which  had  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed me.  *  Thy  star  is  indeed  clouded,'  I  exclaimed  aloud,  *  but 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  cloud  be  not  dispersed  i'  And  again  I 
pursued  my  journey. 

**  Morning  soon  began  to  break,  and  the  freshness  of  the  air  rehraced 
my  nerves.  I  stopped  at  a  little  rivulet  to  bathe  my  heated  temples, 
and  found  myself  much  renovated.  I  walked  on  until  I  came  to 
a  farm-house ;  the  inmates  were  just  stirring.  I  entered  the  farm- 
yaid  to  procure  a  drink  of  milk ;  my  request,  made  to  a  pretty  country 
giri,  was  readily  complied  with ;  but  she  put  me  so  in  remembrance  of 
the  being  I  had  lost,  tnat  I  much  fear  my  emotion  overcame  my  thanks. 
I  replaced  the  bowl  on  the  table,  and  with  a  faltering  voice^  bade  her 
good  morning. 

*^  But  why  should  I  repeat  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  the  thousand 
anguished  thoughts  which,  one  after  another,  racked  my  heart  ?  Those 
who  have  not  experienced  the  trial  may  perhaps  doubt  of  their  having 
existed.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  bkune  my  yielding  to  the 
torrent  of  my  passion  as  1  did ;  and  I  will  freely  own  that  reason  formed 
no  part  of  my  actions.  But  there  is  a  passion — ^you  may  not  have  felt 
it— yet  to  which  all  are  liable,  with  which  reason,  however  strong  it  may 
be  in  other  cases,  cannot  cope.  Such  a  passion  enthralled — ay,  still 
enthralls  me.  I  have  sought  in  gaiety,  solitude,  danger,  and  even  in 
religion,  for  a  shield,  and  1  have  not  found  one  able  to  protect  me  from 
its  influence.  Clara  is  ever  present  to  my  imagination ;  and  though 
reason  whispers  she  has  acted  unworthily,  my  heart  acknowledges  her 
sovereignty  akme. 

'*  Three  days  I  continued  my  journey,  taking  the  mosf  scanty  refresh- 
ment at  any  house  I  came  to,  and  sleeping,  sometimes  in  the  fields,  at 
others  in  some  outhouse,  but  carefully  avoiding  all  society.    The  fourth 
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day  I  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  London— dirty,  wretched,  and  with 
fifteen  shillings  in  my  pocket.  It  was  Sunday — I  w^nt  into  a  little 
public-house,  and  made  myself  as  clean  as  my  scanty  wardrobe  would 
allow  me,  and  then,  though  in  rather  sdrry  plight,  I  walked  on  my  way. 
As  I  entered  London  I  was  amazed  at  everything  I  saw.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  world  were  keeping  holiday,  such  crowds  of  well-dressed 
people,  young  and  old,  were  thronging  every  path.  At  length  I  came 
to  a  beautiful  bridge— it  was  Westminster  bridge,  as  I  afterwards  heard ; 
and  all  the  magnificence  of  London,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  was 
now,  I  thought,  open  to  my  view.  But  I  could  not  look  with  delight 
at  anything— my  sight  was  jaundiced,  and  all  around  me  appeared  to 
be  the  grouping  of  a  fantastic  dream. 

'*  Led  on  by  chance,  which  had  so  far  been  my  conductor,  I  at 
length,  by  following  in  the  stream,  found  myself  in  a  very  beautiful 
place,  which  I  was  told  was  St  James's  Park.  Here  the  assembli^e 
of  beauty,  pleasing  scenery,  and  trooping  of  horse  soldiers,  made  much 
more  enchanting  by  the  loveliness  of  the  day,  had  well  nigh  called  forth 
from  me  a  burst  of  delight.  Perhaps  at  that  moment  the  presence  ot 
an  old  friend  might  have  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  have 
subdued  my  revengeful  passion  to  its  proper  bounds.  But  at  that  in- 
stant, when  the  balance  was  so  nicely  poised,  my  sight  was  arrested  by 
a  distant  view  of  the  parties  I  was  in  search  of.  In  an  instant  I 
darted  forward,  endeavouring  to' gain  a  nearer  glimpse  of  them,  but  I 
was  only  time  enough  to  see  them  get  into  a  handsome  chariot,  waiting 
at  the  Park  gate,  which  immediately  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  lady's  dress ;  and  no  one  but 
myself  Would  have  been  able  to  recognise  her  at  the  distance.  I  pur- 
sued the  carriage  for,  I  suppose,  a  mile ;  I  was  pretty  fleet,  and  had 
nearly  overtaken  it  when  it  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  a 
number  of  other  carriages  passing  at  the  same  time,  they  escaped  me. 
-  '*  I  was  now  in  a  part  of  the  town,  I  knew  not  where,  and  it  signified 
not;  all  parts  were  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  unregarded;  I  involun- 
tarily sauntered  about  the  streets,  and  when  I  found  myself  fatigued  I 
went  into  a  small  tavern  to  o))tain  rest  and  something  to  eat.  What  a 
situation  was  mine !  to  what  wretchedness  had  my  obstinacy  reduced 
me  !  Here  was  I — a  stranger,  and  an  outcast,  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  comforter  to  that  good  soul  who  was  entirely  alone  in  the  world, 
if,  inili'ed, — which  I  knew  not — he  was  alive;  but  these  ideas  were  at 
that  time  strangers  to  me.  I  asked  to  have  a  bed  in  the  house,  and 
was  accommodated  ;  and  after  revolving  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the 
day  dozed  into  a  disturbed,  unrefreshing  sleep.  The  next  day  I  in- 
quire.l  my  way  to  St.  James's  Park — for  that  was  the  only  place  I  knew 
of — in  hopes  of  again  seeing  them,  but  without  effect,  and  for  several  days 
1  continued  my  visits  to  this  place;  when  finding  but  five  shillings  in 
ray  pocket  1  began  to  consider  my  case  hopeless,  and  resolved  to  retrace 
my  steps.  Home  I  had  none;  I,  however,  determined  to  return  to 
Portsmouth,  and  if  I  was  still  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  meeting  with 
Clara's  seducer,  volunteer  to  go  to  sea;  I  had  no  distinct  plan  of  acting ; 
revenge  was  what  I  burned  for;  all  I  wished  was  a  personal  rencontre^ 
and  the  rest  I  was  willing  to  leave  to  chance.  I  had  proceeded  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  on  my  return,  when  a  postchaise  overtook  me,  but 
each  carriage  wps  watched  by  an  eye  which  nothing  could  escape.    In  it 
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were  the  pair  I  had  been  porsuiBg :  Clara  saw  me — I  heard  het  shriek — 
the  rest  was  lost,  in  *the  distance  :  to  pursue  was  hopeless ;  I  oould  not 
afiford  to  ride,  but  my  strength  and  spirits  were  unabated.  On  the 
Monday  night  (having  started  from  London  on  Saturday  morning)  I 
had  reached  the  village  of  Cosham  with  an  eighteenpenny  piece  in  my 
pocket,  and  hardly  any  sole  to  my  shoe.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  just  as  I  was  passing  a  stable*yard,  I  saw  issue  from  thence  the 
man  I  was  looking  for,  but  as  I  was  not  quite  certain,  I  went  in  and 
asked  the  ostler.  I  obtained  from  him  the  intelligence,  that  the 
captain,  as  he  caUed  him,  would  return  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  his  horse.  I  had  previously  been  sleepy,  and  had  felt  greatly 
fatigued ;  these  feelings  were  dissipated  in  an  instant,  and  I  quickened 
my  pace  in  hopes  of  overtaking  him  on  the  road.  I  found  he  was  pur- 
suing the  road  leading  to  Havant — a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  from 
Cosham,  and  although  unable  to  come  up  with  him,  I  managed  to  keep 
sight  of  him  until  he  entered  a  small  cottage  in  that  village.  My  first 
idea  was  to  go  to  the  house  and  there  obtain  from  him  the  satisfaction  I 
required,  but  then  I  thought  it  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  Clara, 
and  I  determined  on  meeting  him  alone.    ■ 

"  In  order  that  he  should  not  again  escape  me,  I  sat  myself  down  at 
the  step  of  the  door,  and  fell  fast  asleep :  I  was  satisfied  my  prey  was 
safe,  and  I  slept  soundly.  I  awoke  soon  after  daylight,  and  looking 
up  to  the  window  and  observing  the  blind  down,  was  assured  he  had  not 
escaped  me.  I  walked  some  distance  down  the  road  leading  to  Cosham, 
and  there  paced  to  and  fro  anxiously  waiting  for  the  interview.  As  I 
said  before,  I  had  no  defined  idea  of  my  manner  of  acting,  and  now 
that  the  meeting  was,  cs  it  were,  within  my  reach,  scheme  after  scheme 
was  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  formed,  and  I  left  my  course,  as  before,  to 
chance.  What  a  tempest  was  now  raging  in  my  heart ;  I  had  some 
vague  notions  of  justice,  love,  and  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze.  My  dress  was  disordered,  my  face  was  dusty,  dirty,  and 
haggard,  and  I  must  have  looked  more  like  a  highwayman  than  any^ 
thing  else. 

'^  The  hour  at  length  came,  and  I  saw  him  approach  me.  I  stood  still 
in  the  pathway  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  been  rooted  there :  I  was  unob- 
served until  he  came  close  to  me.  On  seeing  me  he  started,  and  turned 
pale.  I  stood  right  in  his  way,  and  firmly  grasping  my  cudgel,  sternly 
confronted  him.  As  I  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  his  passage,  he  halted, 
and  demanded,  in  a  lofty  tone,  what  I  wanted.  In  a  voice  hardly  arti- 
culate for  anger,  I  replied,  '  that  which  Lieutenant  — —  can  hardly 
give  me.'     '  Who,  then,  are  you?'  he  said.     '  I  am  the  avenger  of 

Clara  S ^*  I  repliai;  *  look  at  me  again ;  surely  you  know  me^ 

Hear  me.  Sir,'  I  added,  **  you  have  stolen  that  poor  girl  from  her 
father  and  me ;  you  have  ruined,  and  are  now  about  to  desert  her : 
either  convince  me  that  you  have  married  her,  or  let  me  see  you  marry 

her,  or *     'Begone,  poor  fool,'  he  said,  interrupting  me ;  'get 

out  of  my  path  ;'  but  seeing  me  unmoved,  he  raised  a  weapon  he  had 
in  his  band ;  it  was  a  sword-stick — ^and  struck  roe  across  the  shoulder ; 
the  sword  flew  out  with  a  spring  and  wounded  me.  No  further  provo- 
cation was  required ;  I  struck  him  one  blow  with  my  stick  on  the  left 
temple,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I  looked  upon  his  senseless  form, 
as  it  lay  extended  before  me,  with  a  kind  of  savage  satisfaction,  but  I 
knew  not  th^n  that  life  was  extinct :  ten  thousand  furies  possessMMi  my 
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breast,  and  I  believe,  had  he  moved  a  muscle,  I  should  have  repeated 
the  blow,  but  he  stirred  not.  At  length  the  violence  of  my  passion  in 
some  measure  subsided,  and,  stooping  down,  I  unloosed  his  peckcloth, 
and  shirt-collar,  and  I  found  suspended  round  his  neck  Clara's  minia* 
ture.  What  a  violent  tumult  did  this  occasion ;  I  forgot  everything 
else,  in  gazing  on  the  copy,  the  original  of  which  I  was  never  again  to 
behold.  I  know  not  how  )ong  I  continued  looking  on  this  quiet,  yet 
speaking  picture,  nor  could  I  forbear  imprinting  a  thousand  burning 
kisses  on  the  callous  object. 

"  Finding  him  still  insensible  I  began  to  be  alarmed.  I  ran  with  haste 
to  a  little  brook  close  by,  and  brought  what  water  I  could  in  the  palms 
of  my  hands,  which  proving  of  no  avail,  I  called  to  a  man  working  in  a 
field  a  short  distance  off,  and  asked  him  to  assist  me  in  carrying  him 
to  some  place  where  surgical  aid  might  be  procured.  \  Ijord  blessee,' 
said  the  countryman,  '  thou  want'st  a  doctor  too ;  look  at  thy  hand, 
mai^.'  I  looked  and  found  it  streaming  with  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  my  shoulder.  Fortunately  a  cart  was  passing  at  the  time  on  the 
way  to  Cosham,  the  nearest  pUce  of  a  doctor's  residence,  which  stopped 
and  received  the  lifeless  body.  I  begged  the  countryman  to  accompany 
me,  as  his  evidence,  in  the  event  of  what  I  now  began  to  fear — ^his 
death — would  be  material.    We  arrived  at  Cosham  about  half^past  six, 

and  went  direct  to  Dr.  S :  he  ordered  us  to  carry  him  to  a  tavern 

opposite  the  house,  and  after  trying,  in  vain,  to  bleed  him,  pronounced 
him  a  dead  man!  With  what  a  crushing  weight  did  those  words  fall 
upon  my  heart ;  I  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  thirsted  for  revenge^ 
now  found  myself  revenged  indeed ; — revenge  was  what  I  earnestly 
longed  for,  and  my  wish  was  granted ;  but  oh  1  at  what  a  price, — I  was 
a  inurderer  I  God  forgive  me  1  How  gladly  would  I  then  have  called 
him  back  to  earth,  though  myself  had  taken  his  place  in  the  cold  arms 
of  death.  '  Happy  soul !'  I  exclaimed,  ^  what  bliss  is  yours  V  But  I  was 
not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  meditation.  *  Who  were  his  murderers  V 
was  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  surrounding  people.  '  I  killed  him,* 
I  answered  instantly ;  '  I  am  his  murderer ;  and  here  I  stand  to  abide 
the  consequences.'  The  news  soon  fled  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
village,  ttot  a  man  was  murdered ;  and  a  constable  being  called  in,  I 
voluntarily  placed  myself  in  his  custody,  and  resigned  myself  to  what  I 
considered  would  be  an  ignominious  end.  Death,  in  itself,  had  no 
terrors  for  me,  so  long  as  it  was  unaccompanied  by  disgrace ;  but  the 
cleath  of  a  criminal — oh !  it  was  unbearable ;  my  heart  was  completely 
subdued ;  all  my  pride  and  every  other  feeling  was  lost  in  the  considera- 
tion that  I  was  now  a  murderer  I  The  coroner  for  the  county  was  sent 
for,  and  a  jury  speedily  summoned.  Witnesses  were  examined.  The 
countryman  told  what  he  knew,  and  I,  without  the  smallest  reservation, 
told  my  whole  story  to  the  jury.  I  was  obliged  to  bare  my  shoulder 
which  shewed  a  deep  cut ;  and  the  jury,  after  a  long  consultation,  ac-« 
quitted  me  of  the  crime,  by  a  verdict  of  *  justifiable  homicide.'  They 
might  have  been  right,  but  there  was  a  jury  within  me  whose  verdict 
was  more  severe.  I  was,  accordingly,  liberated  the  same  evening ;  but 
of  what  value  was  liberty  to  me  ?  I  was  utterly  reckless  of  everything, 
I  drank  a  large  glass  of  brandy,  and  then  left  the  house,  leaving  the 
direction  of  my  footsteps  to  chance. 

*'  I  had  not  gone  fiu:  before  a  recruiting  < — '- — *-  -""loroached  me :  he 
bad  been  very  successful ;  and  the  drump  ^  flying>  and  die 
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mirth  of  the  par^  bad  buc]i  aa  effect  on  my  maddened  braio»  Aaft  the 
invitation  to  serve  my  King  and  country  as  a  loyal  Marine  was  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.  '  We  shall  start  for  Chatham  to-morrow,  my  brave 
lad,'  said  he, '  after  a  good  blow-out,  which  you  seem  to  stand  much  in 
want  of/  So,  after  passing  a  night  which  no  language  can  describe, 
I  and  the  other  recruits  were  placed  in  a  waggon  hired  by  the  Serjeant, 
and  after  travelling  the  better  part  of  two  days,  more  dead  than  alive,  I 
reached  Chatham. 

'^  Here,  as  you,  my  kind  friend,  well  know,  I  was  found  in  a  wretched 
plight ;  and  to  you,  and  your  affectionate  wife,  whom  God  long  spare  to 
comfort  you,  I  owe  the  continuance  of  my  life — a  mercy  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  thankful  to  God  for,  aince  it  hss  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
repenting  my  heinous  sins.  God  has  spared  me  to  show  me  my  faults 
in  their  true  light ;  and  I  have  sought  diligently,  and  trust  shall  even- 
tually obtain  His  pardon,  though  I  so  little  deserve  it. 

"  The  fever  which  followed  my  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  kept  me 
on  the  sick  list  for  upwards  of  six  weeks.  The  events  which  befel  me 
when  I  recovered  my  health  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  yet  you 
must  receive  the  only  return,  in  addition  to  my  never-ending  gratitude, 
I  can  ever  make  for  your  kindness  and  disinterested  friendship,  in  the 
papers  I  leave  you. 

*^  Clara's  fate  remains  to  be  told.  After  our  ship  was  paid  off,  we 
were,  as  you  know,  sent  ashore  to  barracks,  from  whence  you  got  short 
leave.  During  that  time  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  making 
some  inquiries  concerning  my  old  master  and  his  daughter.  The  little 
parlour  wherein  I  used  to  read  had  a  window  so  low  down  that  a  tall 
person  could  look  over  the  blind  into  it.  One  evening,  after  dark,  the 
shutters  not  being  closed  in,  I  was  teptipted  to  do  so.  There  sate  my 
venerable  master  intently  reading  a  book  I  could  ^ot  mistake — it  was 
his  Bible,  and  there  he  found  his  only  consolation.  |  could  discov^y 
enough  of  his  face  to  observe  the  deep  worn  traces  of  incurable  sorrow 
—and  I  could  look  no  more. 

**  I  met  with  one  whom  I  had  formerly  known :  I  was  not  afraid  of 
recognition,  for  my  Mariners  clothing  and  the  trouble^  I  had  under- 
gone had  so  altered  my  features  and  manner  that  scarcely  any  one 
would  have  known  me.  I  accosted  him,  and  asked  him  if  be  could  tell 
me  where  Mr.  S lived  ? 

** '  Yes,'  he  answered ;  *  a  little  way  down  the  street.' 

**  I  then  said  to  him — *  Do  you  know  him?' 

** '  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied,  '  intimately.' 

^'  *  Well,  then,'  I  continued,  *  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  answer  my 
questions,  without  my  troubling  him,  for  I  fear  he  is  not  altogether 
right,  from  what  I  have  heard.' 

'' '  He  is  not,'  replied  he.    '  He  never  recovered  the  death  of  his  poor 

girl,' 

**  *  What !  and  is  she  dead,  then  V  I  inquired,  anxiously. 

'*  *  Oh,  yes,'  said  he,  without  taking  any  notice  of  my  agitation  \ 
*  she  has  been  dead  these  three  months.  But  what  may  you  want  to 
know  about  them  ?' 

"  *  Oh,'  I  returned,  as  carelessly  as  my  emotion  would  allow  me,  *  I 
was  once  acquainted  with  the  old  map's  prentice.' 

«  ( What  !*  he  said, '  Hwtty  I  Did  you  know  Harry  ? — 1^  that  killed 
the  infernal  scoundrel  who  ruined  Clara?' 
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**  *  YcB ;  the  same,*  I  replied.  *  We  went  to  the  same  school/ 
"  '  Ah,  poor  Clara,'  he  went  on ;  *  she  died  three  months  back.  She 
never  held  her  head  up  after  that  melancholy  business,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  her  seducer  and  the  loss  of  Harry.  Some  people  thought 
her  mad ;  and  I  think  it  was  enough  to  make  her  so,  to  lose  her  good 
name,  and  a  faithful,  kind-hearted  lad  like  poor  Harry.  She  lived  but 
to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  then  lay  her- 
self down  and  die :  but  the  week  after  the  news  came  of  his  being 
killed,  the  cord  which  had  bound  her  to  life  was  broken — she  died  in 
her  father's  arms,  and  •  Forgive  me,  Harry/  were  the  last  words  on  her 

lips.' 

'*  I  was  entirely  subdued ;  but  a  violent  flood  of  tears  came  to  my 
relief.  You  know  the  origin  of  that  report :  it  was  one  of  the  few  happy 
days  of  my  life." 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember  it  well,  my  poor  Ned,"  said  the  Serjeant, 
taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  laying  them  on  the  table ;  **  for  although 
your  proper  name  was  Harry,  you  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
of  Ned :  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  remember  of  the  story— for  he,  poor 
fellow,  was  too  brave  a  lad  to  talk  much  of  his  own  battles.  I  gathered 
the  account  from  the  man  whose  life  he  so  gallantly  rescued.  A 
few  months  before  our  return  to  England  we  were  ordered  to  assist 
some  troops  in  the  destruction  of  some  batteries  and  vessels  in  Dia- 
mond Bay.  There  were  several  ships,  and  all  the  Marines  were  sent 
ashore.  I  am  bold  to  say  our  party  was  never  behind-hand  in  these 
matters — and  Ned  was  our  pride.  The  troops,  some  of  whom  were 
embarked  on  board  our  ships,  and  our  party,  landed  at  daybreak 
with  little  opposition,  and  after  some  hard  fighting  in  getting  to 
the  forts,  we  silenced  them,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  shipping 
and  gun-boats  ;  but  on  mustering  my  party,  Ned,  and  a  young  fel- 
low who  was  a  chum  of  his.  Bill  Perkins,  were  found  to  be  missing. 
Our  sorrow  was  very  great ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  complaining,  D.  D. 
was  affixed  to  both  names,  and  the  report  to  that  effect  was  sent  to 

England. 

**  About  a  week  afterwards,  to  our  great  surprise  and  joy,  Ned  and 
his  comrade  Perkins  came  alongside  in  a  shore-boat.  It  appeared  that 
in  getting  through  the  jungle  before  the  town,  Perkins  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  musket-bali,  and  had  fallen.  The  party 
pushed  on,  and  he  was  left  with  no  very  bright  prospects  before  him, 
for  he  could  expect  nothing  better  than  a  prison,  if  he  escaped  starva- 
tion. He  lay  three  or  four  hours  ;  and  at  last  the  firing  ceased.  He 
then  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  as  he  doubted  not  the  troops  would  return 
to  the  ship  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

**  While  he  was  thus  meditating,  three  Neapolitan  soldiers  passed 
along,  who  had  been  slightly  wounded,  or,  perhaps,  frightened,  and  had 
fallen— who,  seeing  him,  uttered  an  exclamation,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  here's  a  fine  prize,'  and  were  beginning  to  rifle  his  pockets — though,  1 
think,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  that  trouble — and  make  him 
their  prisoner,  when  he  heard  some  one  shouting  out  his  name.  He 
answered  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  he  was  fortunately  heard,  for  the 
sound  brought  to  his  assistance  Ned  Cummings.  As  soon  as  the  sol- 
diers saw  the  new  comer,  they  pointed  their  bayonets  at  him,  and  called 
on  him  to  surrender.  Ned  assumed  an  entirely  new  mode  of  repelling 
a  charge,  and  one  that  answered  his  purpose:-^*  He  changed  ends  with 
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bis  musket/  says  Bill  Perkins, '  laying  hold  of  the  barrel,  and  throwing 
It  about  as  if  it  had  been  a  broom-stick — beat  down  their  charge  with  its 
butt-end — and  in  a  few  minutes  laid  every  one  of  them  at  full  stretch, 
either  dead  or  stunned ;  and  then,  finding  himself  master  of  the  field,  he 
took  me  on  his  back  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  me  off  in  quick 
time  to  the  sea-shore,  when  finding  the  Marines  re- embarked,  he  took 
me  to  the  quarters  of  the  Maltese  regiment,  where  my  leg  was  attended 
to,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  help  myself,  he  stayed  by  me  to  nurse  me« 
He  was  as  good  a  nurse  as  a  fighter,  and  attended  me  with  as  much 
care  as  if  I  had  been  his  brother,  until  I  was  able  to  help  myself.' 
Now,  what  should  you  think  of  such  a  man  as  that  V  continued  the 
Serjeant. 

"  I  say  he  was  a  fine  fellow,"  replied  little  Dick,  whose  tongue  was 
longing  to  get  loose.  *'  Such  a  chap  as  that  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold  r 

'*'  It  is  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Peters,  '*  that  a  kind-hearted  man  is 
better  than  one  of  your  bull-headed,  fire-eating  fellows,  who  see  no 
danger,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  any ;  but  when  we  find  a  right-down 
good  heart,  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  courage.  True  courage  is 
made  of  good  stuff;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  greatest  of 
heroes  will  always  be  found  to  be  good  and  kind-hearted  men.  Now,  I 
always  had  a  good  idea  of  Ned  Cummings,  although  he  shunned  me, 
as  he  did  every  one  else,  except  you," — addressing  the  serjeant — **  but 
I  never  heard  that  account  of  him  before  ;  and  I  say,  that  a  man  who 
had  done  his  duty  nobly — to  leave  his  ranks  and  go  in  search  of  a 
wounded  companion  in  that  way,  must  be  a  right-down  noble  fellow.'' 

*'  He  was  offered  his  discharge  when  the  ship  got  to  England,*'  said 
the  Serjeant,  '*  in  consequence  of  that  affair,  and  his  general  exemplary 
conduct,  but  he  refused  it" 

*^  I  can't  see,"  said  old  Tim  Stuart,  whom  one  would  have  thought 
asleep  during  the  spinning  of  this  tough  yarn,  but  it  appears  he  was 
not,  *'  what  harm  he  did  in  giving  that  fellow  that  cut  his  little  craft 
out  a  lick  on  the  head :  if  he'd  acome  athwart  my  hawse  in  that  way 
I  should  have  sarved  him  much  such  another  trick." 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  serjeant,  "  and  so  would  most  men ;  but  still 
there  is  an  article  in  our  Printed  Instructions,  you  know,  that  tells 
us  we  should  *  do  no  murder  ;*  and  that  it  is,  you  see,  that  troubled  poor 
Ned  ;  but  it's  my  opinion  that  he  cared  less  for  that  than  for  the  loss  of 
his  sweetheart ;  and  I  know  by  sad  experience,"  continued  the  serjeant 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '^  what  it  is  to  lose  all  we  have  set  our  hearts  on  ;  but 
come,"  said  he,  rallying,  "I  will  just  finish  my  story;  there  is  not 
much  more  of  it."     He  accordingly  returned  to  the  history : — 

"  I  could  no  longer  disguise  myself  from  my  old  friend;  but 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  told  him  who 
I  was.  He  gazed  on  me  with  astonishment.  *  It  is  Harry,  indeed,' 
he  said,  seizing  my  hand ;  *  but  I  applied  for  you  constantly  at  the 
barracks  at  the  request  of  your  old  master,  and  the  last  time,  when 
informed  of  your  death,  was  assured  of  your  being  the  man,  by  being 
shown  your  assumed  name  in  a  copy  of  the  official  return,  and  by  the 
date  of  the  enlistment,  as  well  as  by  a  letter  received  from  Chatham, 
stating  the  ship  you  were  embarked  in.  Your  poor  old  master  loved 
you  as  his  child,  and  when  I  told  him  of  your  death,  I  thought  I  had 
causod  his— »nd  poor  Clura— »* 
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** '  Say  nd  more,  I  my,*  1  said,  interrupting  him.  '  I  cannot  bear 
it  now ;  but  tell  tne  wnere  she  is  buried.  I  must  Itiss  the  ground  that 
coverd  her,  and  then  return  to  seelc  for  the  death  that  I  have  as  yet 
Bought  vainly  fi'om  my  country's  enemies.' 

**  My  old  friend  endeavoured,  with  all  the  warmth  of  early  friendship, 
to  induce  me  to  return  to  my  master,  and  forego  my  profession,  but 
without  moving  me.  He  said  everything  to  turn  me ;  he  pointed  out 
the  comfort  I  should  be  able  to  administer  to  him  who  was  now  without 
a  single  earthly  tie ;  and  if  any  argument  could  have  prevailed  this  would 
have  done  so ;  but  my  determination  to  devote  my  life  to  my  country's 
service,  to  which  I  was  now  become  used,  and  the  immovable  heart 
within  me,  rendered  his  persuasions  unavailing.  I  bound  him  over,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  keep  the  fact  of  my  being  alive  secret ;  and,  having 
obtained  some  direction  for  the  grave,  I  went  the  next  evtoing  to  the 
country  churchyard,  at  Kingston.  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  finding 
the  spot,  as  from  the  description  it  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  which 
contains  the  remains  of  some  of  the  men  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Royal  George  at  Spithead. 

"  As  I  approached  the  grave  of  Clara,  and  of  my  affections,  all  the 
love  I  had  ever  felt  returned  upon  me  as  a  torrent,  which  I  could 
hot  withstand.  I  threw  myself  on  the  grassy  mound  that  covered  het 
ashes,  and  invoked  a  prayer  for  her  eternal  happiness.  At  the  head 
bf  the  grave  was  a  stone,  on  which  was  engraved,  the  few  and  simple 
words  that  best  befit  the  occasion, — her  name,  age,  and  death,  t 
traced  each  letter  of  her  name,  and  it  brought  the  past  full  before  me. 
I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  to  forgive,  for  I  had  never  suffered  my  heart  to 
vent  a  thought  against  her ;  but  now  that  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
reproach — now  that  I  saw  all  that  inclosed  her,  I  cursed  my  own  obsti- 
nacy which  had  brought  her  to  a  premature  end. 

*•  I  lived  the  last  few  years  over  again  in  my  mind.  What  was  her 
crime  ?  She  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  had 
told  her  she  was  born  to  be  an  ornament  to  society,  and  not  the  wife  of 
a  tradesman.  Hestyled  himself  a  man  of  rank  and  affluence — he  pro- 
mised her  a  carriage  to  ride  in,  and  servants  to  attend  her — he  told  her 
her  beauty  was  sufficient  to  command  all  these  fine  things — she  listened 
•—and  what  was  /  to  such  inducements  as  these.  He  told  her  I  was  a 
poor  printer^s  boy.  Think  of  this,  and  condemn  her  not — condemn 
rather  human  nature.  Of  all  the  taunts  to  which  woman  is  subject,  none 
are  so  keenly  felt  as  those  of  ridicule.  Had  he  told  her  I  was  poor,  she 
would  have  loved  me  the  better.  Had  he  attempted  to  defame  my 
character,  throw  imputations  on  my  behaviour,  spoken  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  contracted  income,  he  had  failed ;  her  love  would  have 
laughed  at  these  things  ;  but  a  sarcasm,  a  sneer,  when  truth  could  be 
brought  to  its  aid,  was  too  much.  I  toas  a  poor  printer's  boy ;  but  this 
truth  was  too  powerful  a  weapon  for  Clara,  when  wielded  sarcastically 
by  a  cunning  and  designing  adversary.  He  thus  obtained  a  hold  on 
her  mind — she  wavered — she  fell — she  fell  not  un revenged  :  but  it 
added  nothing  to  her  peace. 

"  Hours  passed,  and  still  I  remained  on  the  grave  of  all  I  ever  loved. 
I  felt  transfixed  to  the  spot.  Darkness  came  on,  I  was  still  seated  in  the 
same  posture.  I  ransacked  my  treasury,  wherein  was  stored  all  the 
little  incidents  of  the  happy  days  which  were  now  flown  for  ever.  I 
thought  of  her  artlessness— her  vi*^"  fall-^and  AiU  of  these 
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Teflectiotii,  I  leaned  back  against  the  head-Btone,  and  fell  Into  a  kind  of 
Btupor. — ^Imagination  was  still  busy.  I  thought  she  appeared  before  me 
arrayed  in  white ;  her  loveliness  seemed  greater,  if  possible,  thiirt  when 
living.  She  took  me  by  the  hand.  I  recal  the  thHllitig  sensation  of 
her  touch.  I  arose,  and  she  led  me  to  the  church.  A  large  party  were 
in  attendance,  all  gaily  dressed,  and  I  fancied  myself  also  ih  the  attire 
of  a  bridegroom.  The  church  doors  were  open ;  we  walked  forward  to 
the  altar ;  the  priest  opened  his  book ;  again  I  looked  at  him — it  wa9 
the  ghastly  form  of  death  !  The  honor  of  the  dream  aroused  ma.  It 
was  quite  dark — the  sky  was  one  black  cloud.  My  dream-^it  must  have 
been  my  dream-retur£ed  upon  me. 

'*  There  stood  Clara  before  me.  There  she  stood  just  as  my  dream 
had  pictured  her,  lovely  as  my  fondest  fancy  had  ever  beheld  her.  Her 
attitude  was  one  of  sorrow^  and  for  a  time  I  was  paralysed.  At  length 
I  rushed  forward  to  clasp  the  phantom  in  my  arms,  and  it  instantly 
vanished.  I  am  not  naturally  superstitious  ;  but  if  ever  the  mortal  form  of 
a  deceased  person  visited  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  Clara  appeared  to  me. 

'*  I  sank  down  again  on  her  grave :  I  earnestly  prayed  for  death, 
and  that  one  grave  might  inclose  us  both.  The  remembrance  of  my 
calling,  however,  restored  me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  I  tore  myself 
from  the  hallowed  spot:  which  I  often  afterwards  visited.  Once 
since  that  time  she  bbs  appeared  to  me:  it  was  only  a  few  nights 
ago.  I  was  sentry  on  the  poop  of  the  hulk,  in  the  middle  watch. 
Perhaps  my  mind  was  still  full  of  the  dream  in  the  churchyard ;  but  the 
same  form  crossed  my  path  three  several  times,  and  the  third  time  the 
held  up  a  ring,  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow  her,  vanished  from  my 
sight ;  and  there  is  a  something  within  me  which  tells  me  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  which  will  eternally  unite  us. 

^'  Farewell !  my  old  and  sincere  friend — may  the  Giver  of  all  Good 

things  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  !     I  leave  you  the  little  I 

possess.     The  accompanying   documents  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  put 

you  in  possession  of  my  arrears  of  prize-money,  and  anything  else 

which  may  be  due  to  me.     I  cannot  explain  the  presentiment  1  have 

of  my  never  again  leaving  England  ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  I  cannot  shake 

off;  yet  it  shall  never,  while  reason  holds  her  seat,  be  by  my  own 

hand.    It  has   often  occurred  to  me  to  end  by  some  such  act  the 

troubles   of  my  life ;  but  I  have  scorned  the  cowardly  thought ;  and 

my  religion  has  taught  me  it  is  sin.     My  life  was  given  me  by  my 

God,  and  it  shall  be  endured  during  His  pleasure.    In  the  words  of  my 

old  master's  favourite  I  can  say, — 

<'  *  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit. 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution. ' 

*'  It  is  my  wish  to  die  in  fighting  my  country's  battles,  and  for  that 
reason  have  refused  my  discharge.  My  present  employment,  though 
unsuited  to  my  habits,  is  less  so  than  any  other  would  be,  for  here  my 
thoughts  are  not  intruded  upon.  And  now  I  once  more  bid  you  fare- 
well ;  for  by  the  time  you  read  this  I  shall  be  in  another,  and  I  fear  not, 
a  better  world.  I  never  intended  the  death  of  any  oiie ;  and  for  the 
crhnes  I  committed  I  have  diligently  sought  for,  and  I  trust  shall 
obtajni  pardon.    God  bless  you  I  "  H.  D.'* 
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"  Soch  18  the  end  of  the  manuBcrlpt,"  continued  the  Serjeant,  **  and  the 
following  letter  was  the  one  he  alladed  to  when  he  gave  me  the  packet. 
It  was  aiddressed  to  Mr.  S. ;  but  as  the  ship  sailed  without  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  complying  with  the  request  that  I  would  present  it  myself, 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  until  I  again  returned  to  England.  In  the 
meantime  the  old  gentleman  died— it  ruAs  thus : — 

"  *  My  ever  honoured  Master, — Death  will  have  ended  my  wretched 
career  ere  this  letter  reaches  you,  but  I  cannot  leave  you  for  ever 
without  craving  that  pardon  to  my  memory  which  I  have  never  asked 
to  my  life.  My  crime  against  you  is  one  of  black  ingratitude.  You 
were  more  than  my  father — to  you  I  was  indebted  for  everything  in 
me  that  was  praiseworthy.  You  taught  me  to  contemn  all  that  was 
evil,  and  revere  all  that  was  good.  But  a  cloud  overshadowed  me : 
some  monstrous  demon  took  possession  of  my  heart — and  ingratitude 
to  my  God  and  to  you,  was  his  attribute.  The  future  appears  now  to 
me  as  one  dark  mass,  yet  at  times  I  seem  to  pierce  through  it,  and  dis- 
cover another  and  a  far  better  country.  It  is  there  I  hope  to  join  the 
soul  which  still  draws  mine  to  it  It  is  there  my  highly  wrought 
fancies  picture  a  blissful  meeting,  when  we,  disburdened  of  this  mortal 
coil,  shall  mingle  in  unalloyed  purity.  Something  whispers  '  peace'  to 
me.  I  have  asked  forgiveness  of  my  God.  My  stubbornness  was 
hard  to  overcome,  but  was  at  length  subdued,  and  the  heart  which  man 
could  not  soften,  God  has  melted.  The  blood  which  is  upon  my  head 
is  a  grievous  weight ;  but  I  fervently  thank  God  I  never  intended  his 
murder.  I  thought  to  avenge  your  wrongs,  yet  I  sought  that  revenge 
which  belong  not  to  man.  A  presentiment  comes  over  me  that  in  a 
few  days  I  shall  be  the  habitant  of  other  regions  :  the  time  which  re- 
mains to  me  shall  be  employed  as  much  as  possible  in  preparation  for 
the  change,  and  in  the  prayers  I  make  ypu,  who  I  have  never  yet  for- 
gotten, will  be  still  remembered. — ^Adieu. 
'«  'August  18,  18—; 

"  We  had  left  the  harbour,"  said  the  Serjeant,  **  and  were  at  anchor 
at  Spithead,  expecting  to  sail  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  for  the 
West  India  station.  Advance  had  been  paid,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
desertion,  three  sentries  were  planted  ;  one  in  each  gangway,  and  one 
on  the  poop ;  and  in  addition,  the  ollicer  of  marines  was  ordered  to 
keep  the  first,  and  I  the  middle  watch.  Ned  had  the  middle  watch, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  larboard  gangway.  I  had  the  morning  before 
taken  leave  of  my  fond  wife  and  child ;  and  debased  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  which  does  not  feel  the  anguish  of  such  a  separation.  As  might  be 
expected,  I  was  very  low  spirited,  I  did  not  enter  into  conversation 
with  Ned — it  would  not  have  been  right ;  but,  as  I  gave  him  his  orders, 
I  thought  he  looked  unusually  pale.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  but 
occasionally  illuminated  by  vivid  flashes  of  sheet  lightning :  there  was 
hardly  a  breath  uf  wind.  There  is  to  the  thinking  mind  a  great  solemnity 
in  the  quiet  whiph  reigns,  during  a  middle  watch,  throughout  a  ship 
when  at  anchor.  And  this  melancholy  watch  was  accompanied  with 
everything  to  cause  gloom — each  man  seemed  wrapt  in  his  own  medi- 
tations ;  and  all  things  conspired  to  produce  on  my  mind  a  feeling  of 
utter  desolation.  It  had  just  struck  three  bells  when  I  observed  Cum- 
mings  looking  very  anxiously  over  the  gangway ;  and,  advancing 
towards  bi0i,  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything.     [  Yes,'  he  said, 
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hurriedly ;  *  and  cannot  you  see  that  boat,  yonder,  lying  on  her  oars  V 
and  then  in  a  firm  tone  he  called  out — '  Boat  a*hoy !'  *  I  cannot  see 
any  boat/  I  said.  He,  however,  appeared  quite  certain  there  was  one, 
and  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  seemed  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion. 
'  There,' he  said ;  *  don't  you  see  her  now  T  and  stretching  oat,  as  if 
tently  gazing  at  something,  and  trying  to  gain  a  nearer  view,  he  vanished 
in  an  instant.  There  was  a  sullen  plunge  m  the  water,  and  looking 
over  the  side,  he  had  disappeared  entirely,  without  a  struggle.  He  sank 
like  a  stone,  and  not  a  vestige  of  him  was  ever,  that  I  heard  of,  found. 

"  The  cry  of  *  a  man  overboard'  was  quickly  heard.  *  Keep  a  good 
look-out,  sentries,'  said  the  officer  of  the  watch,  ^  and  fire  at  any  boat 
you  see.  Boatswain's-mate,  pipe  the  first  cutter  away — afl  there  and 
lower  the  boat  down — bear  a  hand.'  The  boat's  crew  having  been 
ordered  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  being  wanted — a  very  prudent  precau- 
tion— had  the  boat  lowered  down  and  alongside  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  mate  of  the  watch — you  know  who  I  mean,  Peters — was  ordered 
to  row  round  the  ship  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  man.  No  trace 
of  him  was  however  discovered ;  and,  after  rowing  about  for  half  an 
hour,  the  boat  returned  unsuccessful. 

**  And  do  you  think  he  intended  to  drown  himself  ?"  asked  Peters, 
interrupting  the  serjeaixt's  narrative. 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Serjeant.  "  I  was  convinced  it  was 
accidental  before  I  knew  anything  of  the  memoir  he  gave  me,  and  after 
reading  that,  the  thought  strikes  me  that  a  recurrence  of  the  phantom  of 
the  brain,  which  he  has  spoken  of,  caused  him  to  believe  he  saw  some- 
thing, and  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  it  yet  clearer,  he  overbalanced 
himself  and  fell  overboard.  The  sentry  on  the  poop  told  some  out-of- 
the-way  story  about  the  matter,  and  thus  out  of  a  simple  accident,  the 
report  was  circulated  round  the  ship  that  Ned  Cummings  had  been 
carried  off  in  a  flash  of  lightning." 

^'  That  fellow  told  me,"  said  Peters,  **  that  be  saw  a  boat  on  the 
larboard  beam,  and  that  there  was  a  white  lady  standing  up  in  it ;  and 
he  swore  to  it  so  positively,  that  I  for  a  long  time  considered  Ned 
Cummings  had  jumped  overboard,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  desert,  and 
niake  his  escape  by  swimming  off  to  the  boat;  but  your  account  soon 
convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  and  I  now  agree  with  you  that  the  ghost 
of  his  sweetheart  called  him  to  her." 

'*  Or,**  added  the  Serjeant,  '*  his  weak  brain  made  him  think  so." 

*'  And  why  wam't  it  a  real  ghost?"  said  old  Tim  Stuart.  ^'  You 
don't  mane  to  say  there  aint  none,  do  you  ?" 

**  I  will  never  believe  in  such  things  until  I  see  one  myself,"  an- 
swered the  Serjeant. 

'*  No  more  would  I,"  returned  Tim ;  '*  but  I  have  seen  one ;  and 
if  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts  after  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  why, 
I  say  you  won't  believe  in  anything.  It's  a  great  many  years  agone 
now,  for  I  was  then  a  young  fellow,  and  second  captain  of  the  fore-top, 
and  now  I  am  an  old  buffer,  almost  seventy.  I  belonged  to  a  smart 
friffate  in  the  East  Indies,  and  she  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Madras  roads. 
If  I'd  a-ben  at  all  in  liquor,  you  might  have  thought  as  how  I  couldn't 
see  clear ;  but  I  wasn't.  I  might  have  been  cook  of  the  mess,  but  I 
was  no  more  drunk  than  I  am  now.  'Cause  it  was  so  hot  on  the  lower 
deck,  and  I  couldn't  sleep,  I  roused  out,  shoved  on  my  trousers,  took 
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my  monkey-jacket  for  a  pillow,  and  went  up  on  the  foreca3tIe,  and 
thought  to  caulk  it  out ;  but  somehow,  though  I  pricked  for  the  softest 
plank,  I  couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  so  I  bundled  up  my  traps  and 
shifted  my  berth  a  second  time,  and  at  last  found  a  snug  berth  on  the 
booms  under  the  bow  of  the  launch,  and  got  off  to  sleep ;  but  I  hadn't 
been  asleep  long  afore  a  something  touched  me  on  the  forehead,  as  it 
might  be,  so— (touching  his  forehead) —as  eentle  as  maybe,  but  it 
waked  me  directly.  I  opened  my  eyes,  for  I  nad  two  at  that  time»  but 
didn't  move  my  head,  and  close  alongside  of  me,  there  stood  a  young 
chap,  a  townsman  of  mine,  a  nice  young  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Tom 
Green.  So,  says  I  to  him,  *  what  are  you  after,  Tom,*  says  I ;  *  when 
did  you  come  aboard  V  for  I  thought  he  was  away  in  the  jolly-boat, 
for  she  was  away  from  the  ship  waiting  outside  the  surf  for  some  of  the 
officers  as  was  expected  off,  and  with  that  he  lifted  up  the  stump  of  one 
arm,  and  showed  it  to  me,  bleeding,  just  as  if  his  hand  had  been  shot 
off;  and  as  I  was  going  to  ask  him  how  it  happened,  he  vanished 
away  all  at  once.  So  I  thought  he  had  gone  down  the  fore-ladder  into 
the  waist,  and  I  tried  to  get  up  to  go  down  after  him,  and  forgetting 
the  boat  above  my  head,  I  almost  stove  in  my  skull ;  but  I  got  up, 
nevertheless,  and  down  I  went,  but  he  wasn't  there ;  and  I  heard  a  boat 
alongside,  so  I  went  on  deck  to  the  gangway,  thinking  it  was  the 
jo]ly-boat»  and  it  was. 

"  I  waited  till  one  of  the  crew  came  up,  to  see  about  young  Tom 
Green,  for  Tom  was  a  chum  of  mine  ;  and  when  the  coxen  came  up  the 
side,  says  I  to  him,  '  what's  the  matter,  Jim  V  for  I  saw  he  looked  a 
little  queer.  *  Why,'  says  he,  *  we've  ablest  Tom  Green.'  *  Lost 
Tom  !*  says  I ;  •  how  so?'  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  I'll  tell  you.  While  we  was 
a-waiting,  just  paddling  with  the  oars,  to  keep  outside  the  surf,  a  some* 
thing  unshipped  our  rudder,  and  the  lanyard  wasn't  fast, — we  thinks  now 
that  a  shark  give  it  a  slap  with  his  fin, — and  so  we  backed  water  until  it 
come  alongside,  and  Tom  reached  over  the  gunwale  to  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  haul  it  inboard ;  when  all  at  once  he  sung  out — *  A  shark  !  a  shark  !' 
and,  before  we  could  help  him,  a  shark  had  got  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
hauled  him  over  the  side,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him.' 

*'  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  You  can't  say  it  wasn't  Tom's 
ghost  as  I  saw — why  he  stood  afore  me  as  plain  as  I  ever  saw  him  in 
my  life,  and  then,  you  know,  he  was  in  the  shark's  maw." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  serjeant,  who  was  evidently  still  scep- 
tical. '*  How  long  had  the  boat  been  alongside  before  you  went  to  the 
gangway  ?" 

"•  Only  just  time  enough  for  the  officers  to  get  out,"  replied  Tim. 
"  And  why  shouldn't  the  young  man  as  you  have  been  reading  about 
have  seen  his  sweetheart's  ghost,  as  well  as  for  me  to  see  young  Tom 
Green's  ?" 

*'  Well,"  answered  the  serjeant,  "  when  I  see  one  I'll  believe.  So, 
good  night,  my  lads,  and  I  hope  you  have  been  amused  with  my  story." 

*•  Yes,  very  much  indeed,"  answered  the  wakeful  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  had  been  a  long  time  fast  asleep, 
and  were  only  awakened  by  its  cessation. 

The  party  accordingly  wished  each  ot^  ieus  for  the  pfe» 

lent  wishes  the  reader — good  night. 
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A  MAN  is  always  contemptible  in  his  own  house:  either  his  wife 
bullies  him,  and  then  he  is  a  fool ;  or  he  bullies  his  wife,  and  then  he  is 
a  beast :  or  he  is  not  married,  and  winks  to  his  maid ;  or  is  about  to  ba 
married,  and  looks  odd  if  you  tell  that  useful  individual,  when  she  hands 
you  your  hat  and  gloves,  that  it  is  charming  weather  for  walking:  in 
short,  a  domestic  fowl  (which  in  my  youth  used  to  be  called  a  bamnlooi 
ben)  is  an  excellent  thing^-a  cat  is  a  captivating  domestic  animal  com- 
pared to  a  loose  hyena — ^but  a  domestic  man  is,  of  all  miserable, 
wretched,  and  contemptible  creatures,  the  most  miserable,  wietched, 
and  contemptible. 

I  was  once  nearly  domesticated  myself.  A  lady  (there  is  no  use  in 
mentioning  names)  had  talked  so  many  fine  things  about  the  delights 
of  friendship,  the  charms  of  reposing  upon  one's  laurels  after  so  many 
arduous  campaigns,  and  the  sweets  of  a  rural  life  altogether,  that  one 
fine  morning  I  found  myself  looking  out  for  a  house  in  the  classic 
shades  of  Hornsey-lane,  with  this  same  lady  leaning  on  my  arm,  nudg« 
ing  me  as  we  passed  the  various  sign-boards  of  the  domiciles  to  be  let, 
till  at  last  we  both  simultaneously  paused  at  the  ivy-covered  porch  of  a 
romantic-looking  cottage,  rung  the  bell,  and  entered  through  the  pret- 
tiest little  garden  in  the  world,  filled  with  fiower-pots,  into  the  hall, 
about  five  feet  square,  lighted  through  panes  of  magnificent  stained 
glass  of  nearly  three  inches  diameter.  Everything  was  enchanting.  A 
stronger  nudge  on  my  sinister  arm  directed  ray  attention  to  a  delicious 
room  opening  on  the  brick  wall  of  the  garden,  with  a  splendid  view  of  a 
cherry-tree  creeping  up  to  the  top  beneath  a  very  small  meshed  netting* 

**  My  boudoir !" 

I  looked  down  at  my  enraptured  companion  as  she  whispered  these 
words.  She  certainly  bad  fine  eyes.  "  A  most  cajHtal  smoking-room," 
I  mildly  responded — painting  to  myself  a  case  of  Havannahs  on  a  small 
table,  flanked  by  a  tumbler  of  cold  without — the  windows  vride  open, 
and  the  cherries  ripe  and  red.  But  the  eyes  of  my  friend  altered  their 
expression.  * 

*^  I  hate  smoking ;  it  is  so  nasty,'*  she  said. 

**  I  like  it ;  'tis  so  pleasant,"  said  I. 

'*  Beastly !" 

"  Charming !" 

"  Disgusting!'' 

••Exquisite!" 

And  after  a  few  more  mutual  exemplifications  of  our  knowledge  of 
epithets,  I  remember  I  made  a  point  of  objecting  to  the  price  asked  for 
the  cottage :  the  walls  were  damp,  the  garden  insipid,  the  hall  and  its 
coloured-glass  window  a  humbug,  and  laurels  a  most  uncomfortable 
article  to  repose  upon.  Only  think  of  me  without  my  cigars  and 
accompaniments !    Domestic  felicity ! 

The  true  place  to  live  at  is  an  inn.  By  inn,  I  mean  hotels  tavern, 
pot-house,  or  any  place  presided  over  by  a  landlord  and  a  bar»maid. 
There  life,  hope,  and  happiness  have  room  to  expand  themselves  with- 
out taki»"»  ♦*-*  --'^f  off,  as  might  be  the  case  in  private  dwellings. 
Black  '  people-Hvhfi  by-the»byi  have  genendly  very  dirty 
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BiXt  I  find  myself  thoB  depicted :— After  stating  my  age  to  be  something 
beginning  with  4  — the  last  figure  being  worn  out— roy  brow  is  de- 
clared to  be  **  middling ;"  my  eyes  'black ;  my  hair  ditto ;  my  nose 
large ;  my  mouth  ditto  (this  is  a  mistake,  except  when  I  yawn) ;  my 
chin  and  face  oval ;  my  height  six  fleet  two ;  and  the  '*  signes  parti- 
culieres,"  that  I  am  wonderfully  thin,  and  that  I  s-q-u-i-n— squin— why, 
the  blockheads  don't  mean  to  call  the  agreeable  uncertainty  with  which 
I  distribute  my  glances  by  so  shocking  a  name  as  a  squint  ?  But 
with  these  slight  exceptions  the  portraiture  is  very  accurate ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  have  attestations  of  the  resemblance  from  most  of  the  Axor 
bassadors  in  Europe.  But  how  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  Pozzo  de 
Borgo,  Baron  Cetto,  not  to  mention  our  own  Secretary-of- State,  can 
take  their  oaths  that  I  squint,  can  only  be  understood  by  believing  that 
political  people,  not  being  able  to  look  straight-forward  themselves,  are 
determined  to  reduce  every  one  else  to  the  same  condition.  Heaven 
be  thanked  that  they  have  left  me  any  eyes  at  all ! 

After  this  lucid  explanation  I  shall  lose  no  more  time  in  introducing 
myself  to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  but  proceed  at  once  to  give  him  a 
taste  of  the  quality  of  my  memorandum  book.  The  results  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years'  travel  and  observation  are  comprised  in  a  very  few 
pages,  as  I  never  indulged  myself  in  the  ridiculous  practice  of  writing 
out  at  great  length  any  remarks  I  might  make  at  the  time ;  and  as  to 
noting  down  distances,  history,  antiquities,  or  such  nonsense,  I  left  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  people  who  gallop  through  Europe,  with  a  mea* 
suring  line  in  one  hand  and  Eustace  in  the  other.  At  page  sixteen  I 
open  my  note-book,  and  see  the  following  entry :— *'  Saltzburg — Spread 
Eagle — the  Doctoi^'-— the  interpretation  of  which  is, — that  the  Spread 
Eagle  is  the  inn  I  patronized  in  Saltzburg,  and  that  there  I  made 
acquaintance  with  a  professor  of  the  healing  art.  How  well  these  few 
words  recall  the  whole  circumstances  to  my  mind !  but  as  they  will 
most  likely  have  no  such  efiect  on  the  mind  of  any  one  else,  I  propose 
to  relate  a  little  more  at  large  the  incident  to  which  I  allude. 

It  was  in  October,  1836,  that  I  first  made  my  entrie  into  the  noble 
old  town  of  Saltzburg.  I  had  walked  from  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Devil's  Horns,  dined  at  a  little  inn  near  the  old  Roman  Camp ; 
and,  tired  and  hungry,  thrown  myself  on  a  chair  in  the  public  room  of 
the  Spread  Eagle,  rejoicing  tjiat  my  journey  was  over,  and  that  supper 
was  nearly  ready.  Four  plates  were  on  the  table,  and  a  fifth  being 
added  on  my  arrival,  showed  that  our  party  was  to  be  small.  I  could 
be  very  eloquent,  if  I  chose,  on  the  delights,  positive  and  prospective,  of 
my  situation ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  smelt  roast  turkey, 
and  that  my  feet  were  on  the  fender  of  a  noble  wood  fire — for  even  in 
October  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold. 

I  was  so  buried  in  pleasing  anticipations  that  I  scarcely  observed  the 
entrance  of  my  fellow-expectants  of  the  above-named  turkey,  till  short 
quick  steps  sounding  along  the  wooden  floor  made  me  turn  round 
to  see  who  it  could  be  that  was  marching  to  the  music  of  his  own  iron 
heels.  It  was  a  little  old  man,  closely  wrapt  up  in  a  prodigious  cloak, 
over  the  buttoned-up  collar  of  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  his 
nose  and  eyes :    but  such  eyes !    They  looke  'ibs  in  full 

fire,  and  the  point  of  his  nose  seemed  red-h'  ar  them. 
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InYolantarily  I  cleared  the  way  for  the  new  comer  to  draw  his  chair 
near  the  fire.  He  sat  down  without  taking  any  notice  of  my  civility, 
undid  his  cloak,  and  giving  it  to  one  of  the  waiters,  told  him,  in  a  hollow 
voice*  to  announce  his  arrival  to  Wirth  Bengel,  and  bring  in  supper 
directly.  In  a  moment  he  was  obeyed.  The  landlord  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  the  dishes  were  all  uncovered  ;  we  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
every  body  seemed  to  be  in  such  awe  of  the  little  old  man,  that  I  began 
to  suppose  he  was  one  of  the  arch-dukes  in  disguise. 

Wirth  Bengel  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and,  I  remember, 
helped  him  to  the  breast  of  the  turkey.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
restraint  wore  off;  the  other  two  gentlemen  were  quiet  easy-going 
people,  that  stuffed  and  gormandized  with  the  zealous  assiduity  for 
which  their  country  is  famous,  and  I  began  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  object  of  my  curiosity. 

Short  unsatisfactory  answers  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  rewards 
of  my  attempt;  but  after  he  had  nearly  suffocated  himself  once  or 
twice  in  his  endeavour  to  perform  the  double  achievement  of  masticat- 
ing food  and  maintaining  a  conversation,  he  placed  his  knife  and  fork 
deliberately  across  his  plate  and  fixed  the  tremendous  eyes,  which  had 
struck  me  so  much,  upon  my  face,  with  so  long  and  persevering  a  gaze 
that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  chucking  the  little  individual  among  the 
logs  upon  the  hearth  for  his  impertinence  ;  but  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing in  the  creature's  stare  that  kept  me  silent  and  quiescent. 

"  No,''  he  said,  at  last ;  unscrewing,  as  it  were,  the  glance  he  had 
run  into  me.  "  No,— 'there  is  no  other  symptom  about  you ;  but, 
by  heavens.  Sir,  a  disregard  of  so  noble  a  supper  as  this ;  talking  idly 
with  so  stately  a  dish  as  that  at  your  very  nostrils,  is  a  most  dangerous 
sign.  I  have  given  number  n>ur  to  many  a  man  on  less  decided 
grounds.'' 

"  Number  four  I"  I  said.    "  What  do  you  mean?" 

**  A  strong  room — grated  windows— bread  and  water.*' 

"  What !"  I  interrupted ;  ''  is  talking  at  supper  such  a  crime  in 
Saltzburg  that  you  put  a  poor  fellow  in  prison  for  it  T* 

'^  Prison !"  said  the  little  man,  drawing  back  as  if  offended  at  the 
supposition.     '*  Bah!*' 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was  my  imperative  duty 
to  deposit  the  insolent  charlatan  on  the  fire ;  and  I  was  rising  for  that 
purpose  when  our  good  landlord  interfered,  and  explained  to  me  that  the 
worthy  gentleman  meant  no  offence,  but  was  in  some  measure  displeased 
at  being  mistaken  for  a  jailor :  "  though,  indeed,  he  turns  the  key,** 
added  Boniface,  with  a  grin,  **  on  many  an  unruly  character." 

**  Let  me  but  finish  my  supper,  gentlemen,"  said  the  little  man, 
resuming  his  knife  and  fork,  *'  and  then  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find 

me  a  very  pleasant  companion  ;  but  in  the  mean  time ."    Here  the 

clatter  upon  his  plate,  and  the  fulness  of  his  muuth,  prevented  his  farther 
observations  from  being  heard. 

We  amused  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  though  I  confess  I 
was  anxious  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  oddity  I  had  fallen  in  with.  The 
other  ffentlemen  did  their  best  to  be  agreeable,  but  were  evidently  sub* 
dued  by  the  presence  of  the  silent  gormandizer.  However,  even  the 
weak  wme  of  the  countrv  does  not  altogether  fail  in  setting  the  tongue 
moving,  and  after  a  whiiA  we  became  a  little  more  animated. 
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The  subjecU  we  touched  on  were  very  miscellaneous,  but  at  last  we 
got  very  deep  into  a  discussion  upon  the  supernatural,  and  I  must  say 
of  all  the  superstitious  people  I  ever  came  across,  there  are  none  to  be 
compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  quiet  old  out»of-the-world  sort  of  towns 
like  Sahzburg.  Tliere  is  something  very  ghostlike,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
dark,  hollow- sounding  convents,  and  half-decayed  nunneries  of  that 
venerable  relic  of  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  its  grass-grown  squares, 
massive  houses,  and  the  sombre  turrets  of  castles  and  religious  esta- 
blishments, frowning  on  it  from  the  deep  woods  that  cover  all  the 
neighbouring  heights,  give  it  an  air  of  sadness  and  solemnity  that 
accords  very  well  with  the  '^  tales  of  the  wild  and  wonderful"  that  are 
devoutly  believed  by  the  population.  Ghost  stories,  however,  are  the 
most  easily  forgotten  of  all  others ;  whether  it  is  that  they  are  as  un- 
substantial as  the  things  they  treat  of,  or  are  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  to  be  remembered ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with 
the  apparition  that  is  seen  every  new  moon  in  the  church  of  the  Angus- 
tines ;  but  when  we  had  finished  one  or  two  appalling  stories  of  that 
sort  the  old  man  broke  in  upon  the  conversation. 

**  Let  us  have  no  more  ghosts,  gentlemen ;  I  never  heard  a  ghost 
story  that  had  anything  like  a  moral  to  it ;  but  there  is  an  anecdote  I 
will  tell  you — ^true  as  Gospel,  though  very  supematural^ — that  has  a  most 
useful  end,— no  ghost  fading  awav  behind  high  altars ;  no  spectre  car* 
rying  a  lamp  or  dagger,  but  a  veritable  incident,  of  the  effects  of  which 
J  myself  am  a  witness/* 

We  pressed  him  to  let  us  hear  the  story,  and  drawing  nearer  the 
fire,  and  assuming  the  air  of  a  man  giving  a  public  lecture,  he  thus 
began  :— 

**  Gentlemen,  nobody  but  fools  pretends  to  be  unbelieving  even  in 
devils  and  witchcraft.  The  existence  of  such  beings  cannot  be  proved, 
and  therefore  people  that  affect  to  be  very  wise  shake  their  poor  empty 
heads,  and  refuse  point-blank  to  give  any  credit  to  them,  as  if  it  needed 
ear,  eye,  and  touch,  to  convince  oneself  of  the  reality  of  anything. 
Gentlemen,  this  world  is  not  made  of  cheese,  or  mud ;  there  are  many 
things  on  it,  to  be  sure,  that  are  visible,  smellable,  tangible ;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  nature  is  composed  of  the  shadowy  and  immaterial. 
As  for  myself,  I  go  to  the  very  opposite  extreme  firom  your  cold,  unideal 
Rationalists.  With  me,  whatever  is  incapable  of  material  proof  is 
therefore  an  existence.*' 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
supped  with  us,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  settled  as  a  general  merchant 
in  Trieste,  **  that  does  not  hold  good  in  a  court  of  law  ;  particularly  in 
the  article  of  debts.  Unless  you  can  bring  a  complete  proof,  the  exist- 
ence — — '* 

'*  Hush,  my  good  man,**  continued  the  narrator ;  *'  we  are  not  talking 
of  bills  of  lading,  nor  invoices  of  sugar, — ^poh !  you've  put  me  out 
entirely ; — ^but  what  I  was  going  to  say,  gentlemen,  was  this,— that  I 
believe  in  the  devil.  Yet  I  can  claim  little  merit  for  this  belief,  on  the 
score  of  his  being  impalpable  to  the  grosser  sense.  I  have  seen  him, 
touched  him,  smelt  him." 

The  little  old  man's  voice  grew  deep  and  solemn;  his  eye  flashed 
with  a  gloomy,  almost  supernatural  light ;  and  ^^ —  ^'*  ^^^ceived  that 
our  attention  was  fairly  fixed,  he  proceeded. 
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<*  Yes,  I  inve  seen  him,,  tonohed  hhiH  smelt  him.  Ha !  graciouB 
He»ven,  what  sound  was  thai?" 

The  merchant  from  Trieste*  whose  scepticism^  as  to  legal  dehts,  had 
now  ^tirely  disappeared,  nearly  sprung  off  his  chair  in  his  alarm ;  and 
somehow  or  other  we  all  edgped  in  our  seals  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire.   - 

*'  I  see/'  continued  the  strange  old  man,  with  a  satisfied  smile,  **  I 
may  now  go  on. — *  Adrian  Egloffstein  was  certainly  the  handsomest 
officer  in  the  Bohemian  Light  Hussars.  He  had  a  fine  expressive  face, 
and  eyes  so  bright  and  beautiful,  that  till  you  had  conversed  with  the 
owner  of  them  some  time,  you  could  not  persuade  yourself  that  they 
belonged  to  a  fool.  They  would  have  served  to  convey  the  noble 
thoughts  of  Schiller,  or  to  flash  an  accompaniment  of  lightning  to  the 
war  songs  of  Theodore  Kurner ;  but,  alas  I  their  light  was  only  from 
colour  and  configuration ;  the  soul  brightened  them  no  more  than  a 
dead  oyster.  But  the  portion  of  his  charms  which  Adrian  himself  ad- 
mired  most  warmly,  was  his  hair ;  long  brown  ringlets  that  would  have 
done  to  sweep  gracefully  over  the  snowy  shoulders  of  Cleopatra,  hung 
down  over  his  epaulets.  He  looked  like  the  unshorn  Apollo  that  you 
may  see  doing  duty  as  the  frontispiece  to  Swiggyboozer's  mythology^- 
a  sort  of  effeminate  Sampson,  to  whom  a  wig  would  have  been  perdition. 
Adrian  was  very  unwilling  that  so  brilliant  a  meteor  should  be  lost  in 
fog,  so  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  bright  locks  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  theatres^— at  ball»— -wherever  Folly  collects  her 
votaries,  Adrian  waived  the  honours  of  his  head.  His  oils  and  brushes 
at  last  diminished  his  fortune ;  a  perfumer  was  a  more  expensive  luxury 
to  him  than  a  stud  of  race-horses  to  an  English  Duke ;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  this  extravagance,  he  became  a  gambler,  and  in  addition  to 
gambling  became  a  lover,  and  the  object  of  his  love  a  widow ;— you 
will  easily  believe  that  the  young  cornet  was  sometimes  sufiiciently 
puzzled  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for  so  many  different  expenses. 
One  night  he  was  seated  at  a  hazard  table ;  luck  had  been  long  against 
him-*he  had  lost  nearly  everything  he  had,  and  still  resolutely  played 
on.  The  lamps  one  by  one  were  extinguished  as  the  several  tables 
were  deserted ;  one  bright  flood  of  light  poured  its  illumination  on  the 
young  man's  head ;  he  moved  his  finger  in  an  agitated  way  through 
the  silky  tresses — the  throw  was  against  him,  and  at  that  moment  the 
clock  struck  twelve." 

**  Curse  on  the  dice  !*'  exclaimed  Adrian,  *'  and  you,  sir,"  he  added, 
fiercely  turning  to  a  good-natured  looking  man  who  had  been  leaning 
over  his  chair,  **  'lis  you  that  have  brought  me  bad  luck." 

*'  I  was  just  going  to  advise  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  imper- 
turbable good  humour,  "  not  to  force  Fortune.  She  will  be  favourable 
to  you  some  other  time." 

*'  No,  sir,"  cried  Adrian,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  placidity  with 
which  his  former  petulance  had  been  borne ;  *^  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
my  losses.  I  have  lost  every  throw  since  you  came  near  me ;  so  move 
off  firom  my  chair,  or  take  a  seat  and  play." 

^*  I  have  no  pleasure  in  play,"  replied  the  other ;  *'  I  always  win  !" 

Adrian  looked  at  him  in  blank  amaze.  "  No  pleasure,  and  always 
win  r 

But  the  banquier,  who  perceived  the  object  of  the  stranger's  bravado, 
challenged  him  to  a  proof  of  what  he  said.  After  some  attempts  at  an 
excuse  he  at  last  sat  down ;  and  drawing  a  ring  from  his  finger,  handed 
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It  over  to  the  banquier,  and  asked  him  what  sum  he  would  stake  against 
it.  The  banquier,  after  attentively  surveying  the  stone,  proposed  to 
cover  it  with  five  thousand  florins. 

"  Tis  worth  ten  thousand/'  replied  the  stranger,  taking  the  box ; 
*'  but  to  show  you  how  sure  I  am  to  win,  let  it  stand  for  one.  He  called, 
and  threw.  '*  I  never  fail,  you  see ;"  he  went  on  with  the  same  equa- 
nimity as  before,  replacing  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  depositing  the 
rouleaus  of  gold  in  his  pocket.  "  To  lose  occasionally  would  be  de- 
lightful, but  idas  1  alas! " 

To  hear  the  melancholy  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  one  would  have 
thought  the  stranger  had  met  with  some  great  misfortune.  The  mouth 
of  Adrian  would  have  been  death  to  an  army  of  files.  He  could  scarcely 
close  it  again.  At  last,  however,  he  found  words  to  express  his  amaze- 
ment, but  the  stranger  drew  him  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  *'  My  good 
friend,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  ground  to  accuse  me  of 
being  the  cause  of  your  bad  luck  to-night.  People,  indeed,  seldom  win 
when  I  stand  at  their  backs.  Let  me  make  up  yeur  losses."  As  he 
said  this,  he  pressed  the  rouleaus  he  had  won,  as  well  as  the  ring,  on 
the  astonished  Adrian. 

'(  Oh,  no— 'pon  honour — quite  impossible,**  hesitated  the  handsome 
youth,  passing  his  hand  through  his  beautiful  hair ; — *^  couldn't  indeed, 
but  PU  throw  you  for  — — " 

"  Nonsense,  my  good  friend  ;  you  would  lose  to  a  certainty,'*  said 
the  other ;  '*  yet,  as  it  is  only  a  false  pride  that  keeps  you  from  accept- 
ing these  trifles,  let  us  make  an  exchange." 

»*0h,  with  all  my  heart" 

**  I  have  been  struck  with  your  splendid  curls." 

**  Oh  !*'  said  the  young  man,  quite  pleased  with  the  compliment. 

**  If  you  will  cut  me  off  one  of  them,  which  I  require  for  a  chemical 
purpose,  I  assure  you  [  shall  think  I  have  had  a  good  bargain  of  them 
at  BO  naltry  a  price." 

"  One  of  my  curls ! — ^imposs — ;"  but  a  thought  came  over  him  of 
the  huge  rouleau,  and  the  ten  thousand  florins'  ring.  **  Will  any  curl 
serve  your  purpose  V* 

*•  Oh,  yes,— behind  the  ear— anywhere." 

The  bargain  was  soon  concluded.  Adrian  pocketed  the  money,  and 
put  the  ring  on  his  finder,  while  the  stranger  carefully  deposited  the 
glittering  lock  in  his  pocket-book.  Something,  however,  struck  Adrian 
very  unpleasantly  in  the  expression  of  the  stranger's  face. 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  inquire  what  you  will  make  of  my  hair?" 

**  Ob,  merely  a  spring  to  catch  fools  with.  I  extract  all  its  magnetic 
properties,  and  coil  it  into  a  mystic  rope.  If  you  require  more  money 
at  any  time  you  shall  have  it  on  the  same  terms ;  but  remember,  wher- 
ever my  scissars  touch,  the  hair  never  grows  again." 

A  thought  of  horror  rushed  through  Adrian's  soul ;  he  fancied  how 
dreadful  it  would  be  to  be  bald. 

**  But  how  am  I  to  find  vou  if  I  require  you  ?"  inquired  Adrian. 

*<  Only  toish  for  me — I  shall  be  at  your  side  in  a  moment." 

••  But  your  house?" 

'*  You  shall  see  it  next  time  we  meet." 

The  happiest  man  in  Prague  that  night  was  Adrian  Egloffstein.  A 
gentleman,  he  thought,  who  carried  Peru  upon  his  shoulders  had  no 
occasion  for  military  fame ;  he  accordingly  left  the  army,  and  gave  him- 
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self  up  more  than  ever  to  the  cultivation  of  hia  beauties  and  the  winning 
of  the  beautiful  widow.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the  lady  seemed  always 
to  like  him  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  offerings  he  made 
her.  A  shawl  was  certain  to  obtain  a  smile ;  and  he  accordingly  could 
not  tell  what  might  be  the  reward  of  a  brilliant  box  of  jewels  which  had 
long  been  the  chief  ornament  in  the  court  jeweller's  shop.  The  Empress 
was  reported  to  have  wished  it,  but  to  have  found  it  too  dear.  Adrian 
resolved  to  apply  to  his  philosophical  friend  once  more,  and  set  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  rivalry  of  Count  Diethelm.  This  was  a  gentleman 
who  nearly  equalled  Adrian  in  the  widow's  favour,  though  he  never,  so 
far  as  could  be  discovered,  made  a  single  present  to  the  object  of  his 
flame.  A  prodigiously  strong  bold-looking  man  was  this  same  Count, 
whose  horrid  looks  sometimes  disturbed  the  comeliness  of  Adrian's 
tresses  by  making  them  stand  on  end.  Adrian  hated  him  as  only 
cowards  can  hate;  the  Count  laughed  at  him,  and  fools  cannot  bear  to 
be  laughed  at. 

The  jewels  were  ordered.  The  widow  was  apprised  of  the  magnificent 
offering  that  awaited  her,  sweeter  smiles  than  ever  lavished  on  the  hero, 
and  a  wild  look  of  anger  cast  on  him  by  the  Count,  that  made  him 
almost  wish  he  had  the  wings  of  the  dove  ^hat  he  might  flee  away.  It 
was  now,  however,  too  late ;  but  his  money  was  all  gone ;  his  debts 
were  very  pressing,  and  the  jewels  were  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  ;-— 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

*'  How  I  wish  I  could  see  him  again  I*'  he  said,  one  evening,  de- 
spondingly. 

*^  You  want  me? — I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  a  well-known  voice. 
'*  Come  with  me  to  my  house."  Adrian  was  too  much  frightened  to 
ask  how  he  had  come  in.     *'  Shall  you  need  a  great  sum  ?" 

^*  Prodigious,"  stuttered  Adrian — "  almost  too  much,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  amount — you  have  plenty  of  locks  to  spare- 
come  along." 

Through  street,  square,  and  alley  walked  the  two,  Adrian  all  the 
time  so  stupified  as  scarcely  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  They  came 
at  last  to  a  noble  house  beyond  the  Boulevard,  passed  through  a  garden 
filled  with  flowers  of  all  scents  and  hues,  looking  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
the  moonlight.  The  sides  of  the  door  were  ornamented  with  two  pro- 
digious sphinxes  carved  in  stone  ;  and  when  Adrian  looked  on  one  of 
them  he  almost  fancied  that  a  human  eye  glanced  on  him  from  the 
granite  head.    Swallowing  his  fear,  he  followed  his  friend. 

*'  You  know  who  I  am,  I  suppose?" 

"  No— have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  name,"  replied  Adrian, 
confused  and  dreading  he  knew  not  what. 

"  But  though  you  don't  know  my  name,  you  know  that  I  am " 

**  A  very  wise  philosopher^  Sir,  and  very  fond  of  hair,"  replied 
Adrian  with  perfect  simplicity.  *'  And  by-the-by,  Sir,  as  you  seem  so 
learned,  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  report  be  true  that  there  is  a  trea- 
sure buried  in  my  garden  ?*' 

*'  I  know  it  well,"  answered  the  other — '*  it  is  under  the  old  willow 
at  the  bridge.  Ah,  you  will  find  the  full  value  of  all  the  money  you 
receive  from  me  lying  snug  in  the  old  chest.  So  spare  not  whatever  I 
give  you :  when  all  of  it  is  spent,  you  have  still  the  treasure," 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  found  ?" 
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**  On  a  saint's  nigkt>  by  moonlight." 

*'  Must  I  be  alone? — ^for  I  have  always  bad  a  horror  of  that  very 
spot." 

''  I  shall  be  with  you — ^fear  not!"  As  he  said  this,  the  stranger 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder :  it  seemed  like  a  mountain  of  ice,  and 
Adrian  shuddered  beneath  the  weight.  *'  But  to  business — ^tbis  sack 
contains  a  hundred  thousand  florins — will  it  do  ?*' 

Adrian's  heart  again  beat  high — ''  Charming !  Ohv  it  is  worth  every 
hair  on  my  head !  '* 

*'  Half  of  them  will  do/*  answered  the  stranger  with  a  smile;  and 
the  scissars  were  diligently  employed,  yet  with  such  wondrous  skill  as 
only  to  thin  the  luxuriant  curls  without  making  the  loss  very  apparent. 
"  You  will  probably  need  me  again  to-morrow — ^remember  where  I  live 
— number  203,  tlie  fifth  gate  beyond  the  barrier ;  and  now,  good  night.*' 

Adrian  went  home,  carrying  the  sack  in  his  arms.  Slipping  quietly 
into  his  house,  he  called  his  faithful  domestic,  old  William,  who  had 
been  in  his  family  for  fifty  years,  and  giving  him  strict  charge  of  the 
treasure,  went  quietly  to  bed,  to  dream  of  the  splendid  jewels  and  the 
smiles  of  the  young  widow.  In  the  morning  the  jewels  came  home, 
and  when  he  was  paying  for  them  he  emptied  the  shining  guldens  on 
the  table.  Horror  and  death ! — firom  the  bottom  of  the  sack  rolled  out 
a  human  skull !  Adrian's  knees  smote  together ;  but  gathering  courage 
at  last,  he  took  the  dreadful  object  in  his  hand,  he  flung  it  with  all  his 
might  into  the  garden.  It  groaned  as  it  flew  through  the  air.  But  the 
jeweller  was  waiting :  the  money  paid,  and  the  case  with  many  protes- 
tations of  admiration  dispatched  to  the  widow.  Two  notes  came  in 
answer — one  from  the  lady  to  say  that  from  that  hour  she  had  dismissed 
Count  Diethelm  ;  and  one  from  that  gentleman  himself,  containing  a 
challenge  to  the  favoured  swain. 

What !  young,  rich,  happy  in  his  love — to  be  shot  by  a  bloody- 
minded  fellow  like  the  Count ;  the  thought  was  dreadful,  and  Adrian 
almost  sank  in  the  agony  of  his  fears — *^  I  will  visit  my  friend,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  distress  ;  *'  he  will  help  me." 

Through  street  after  street  paced  Adrian ;  he  reached  the  barrier. 
There  were  but  four  houses  beyond  it,  and  the  last  was  numbered  202. 
He  knocked  at  the  little  low  door,  and  made  his  inquiries  of  a  withered- 
looking  old  man  smoking  his  pipe  in  a  corner  of  the  dingy  little  apart- 
ment. ^'  Who  lives  next  door  to  me,  Sir?"  said  the  man,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth — *'  A  gentleman  occupies  the  premises  just  now, 
who  seems  to  enjoy  the  airy  situation.  I  put  on  his  neck-cloth  for  him 
last  week.'* 

**  Airy  situation,"  repeated  Adrian  puzzled^**  neck-cloth  ?  I  mean, 
my  friend,  to  ask  you  where  is  number  203  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  :  you  see  it  from  this  door  ;  the  gentleman  is 
not  ashamed  to  show  himself." 

Adrian  went  to  the  door,  and  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
the  old  man.  He  saw  a  bare  expanse  of  country  before  him,  and  on  an 
eminence  at  a  little  distance  a  building  of  some  sort  which  he  could  not 
distinguish  clearly. 

**  ^at's  it,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  grin,  seeing  the  direction  of  his 
eye  :  *'  it  is  the  gallows.  Sir ;  I  put  the  tenant  into  it  last  week." 

With  a  shudder  of  abhorrence  Adrian  rushed  from  the  spot,  entered 
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bis  own  house  again,  and  with  increased  anguish  saw  on  the  table  of  his 
room  the  skull  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  window !  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands ;  but  while  he  was  sunk  in  this  state  of  almost 
senseless  despondency,  the  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  a  gentleman 
entered  the  room.  When  Adrian  opened  his  e3'es  the  intruder  had  laid 
aside  his  cloak,  and  was  sitting  quite  composedly  in  the  opposite  chair. 
**  Away,  away  !''  cried  Adrian,  *•  you  have  deceived  me  I" 

*'  A  little,  I  grant  you/'  answered  the  stranger,  '*  as  to  the  number  of 
my  house  ;  but  that's  a  trifle.     Come,  do  you  want  more  money  ?" 

*^  No,  no,"  cried  Adrian  ;  '*  why  did  you  ever  speak  to  me  ?  why  did 
you  oppress  me  with  your  offers  ?" 

*•  I — I  oppress  you  ? — you  must  be  joking.  You  knew  who  I  was 
the  moment  you  paid  the  jeweller:  to  that  I  have  a  witness." 

•*  Where  ? "  said  Adrian  with  a  start — **  who  knows  anything  of 
what  has  passed  between  us  V* 

*^  The  gentleman  now  smiling  on  us  from  the  table,"  replied  the 
other  with  a  laugh  :  "  our  friend  you  see  has  lost  his  eyes,  but  he  is  a 
very  good  witness  notwithstanding.  Cheer  up,  man,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you.  If  you  want  my  help,  place  but  your  hand  upon  the  skull,  and 
name  my  name,  I  shall  be  at  your  side  like  thought." 

When  Adrian  recovered  his  self-possession  he  was  alone,  if  alone  he 
could  be  called  in  presence  of  the  hideous  witness. 

"  His  name,'*  he  said.  '*  I  know  not  his  name.  Oh,  that  I  had 
never  known  him]!  and  he  is  gone,  too,  before  I  had  time  to  tell  him 
about  the  challenge.  Oh,  if  I  am  shot!  if  I  die  in  such  a  cause,  with 
such  a  treasure  in  the  garden ! — and  surely  care  and  plenty  of  Macasser 
will  make  my  hair  grow  again.  Oh !  life  is  too  delightful  to  be  risked." 
In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  rushed  forward,  and  seized  the  skull. 

*'  Wild,  dreadful,  mysterious  being !     I  aidjure  thee  by — " 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  romantic  to-day,"  said  the  stranger,  gaily ; 
*'  you  invoke  me  as  if  you  were  acting  a  tragedy.    Your  will  V* 

«  Help— help— life !" 

''AH  of  them.  The  Count's  pistol  shall  miss  its  aim.  You  shall 
come  out  unscathed — be  confident  and  bold." 

Adrian  looked  up  relieved — he  was  alone — a  loud  crack  as  of  a 
pistol-shot  startled  him ;  and  when  he  turned  to  the  table,  he  saw  the 
skull  with  its  brow  shattered  to  pieces,  and,  rolling  down  the  ghastly 
cheek-bone,  a  drop  of  blood  I 

This  was  almost  too  much  ;  but  so  debased  had  Adrian  become  that 
a  knowledge  of  his  personal  safety  was  a  consolation  to  him  in  all  his 
fear.  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  duel.  It  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  on  the  signal  being  given,  Adrian  fired,  and  his  adversary  fell 
dead  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead,  exactly  in  the  spot  where  the  brow 
of  the  skull  had  been  broken. 

"  I  fired  in  the  air  !"  exclaimed  Adrian.  **  I  never  meant  to  hurt 
him." 

^'  He  is  dead,  notwithstanding,"  whispered  the  stranger,  who  had 
apparently  watched  the  transaction  behind  some  bushes.  ^*  You  must 
fly ;  I  am  ready  to  help  you." 

**  Curses  on  you !"  cried  Adrian,  wringing  his  handsl  ''  And  double 
curses  on  me,  if  I  ever  apply  to  you  for  your  help." 
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'*  We  shall  see,'*  said  the  stranger,  as  he  slipped  off  among  the  trees. 
**  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  I  perceive  the  officers  of  police." 

Adrian  was  arrested — was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  His  friends  did  all  they  could  to  obtain  a  remis* 
sion  of  his  punishment,  but  the  law  was  inexorable.  Yet  though  a 
pardon  was  found  unattainable,  it  was  discorered  that  a  sum  of  money^ 
properly  applied,  would  open  the  prison  door.  But  without  the  stranger's 
assistance,  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Adrian  resisted  a  long 
time ;  whether  from  a  horror  of  what  had  happened,  or  from  a  dread 
that  the  next  application  of  the  scissars  would  make  his  baldness  still 
more  perceptible,  cannot  now  be  discovered ;  but  from  whatever  motive 
his  obstinacy  proceeded,  he  resisted  the  most  tempting  offers.  At  last, 
however,  a  note  from  the  widow,  offering  to  share  his  flight,  decided 
him.  The  adjuration  was  made,  and  the  mysterious  stranger,  as  usual, 
made  his  appearance. 

"  You  wanted  money ;  see,  I  have  brought  you  some." 

Adrian  did  not  speak. 

"  Tush,  man,  this  is  childish — am  I  not  your  friend  ?  Come,  come, 
you  can  be  happy  in  a  wig*— for  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  your  locks 
are  thin  and  bare." 

This  was  the  climax  of  all  Adrian's  woes ;  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  that 
might  have  blown  out  Vesuvius.  But  the  scissars  were  relentless— the 
last  hair  was  clean  clipped  off,  and  Adrian  was  again  alone.  The 
money,  however,  set  him  free — he  went  into  a  country  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  became  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  a  self- ventilating 
toupee.  His  extravagance  and  gambling  still  continued — for  he  felt 
quite  assured  that  after  all  his  money  was  gone  he  had  a  treasure  equal 
to  all  he  had  received  waiting  for  him  in  his  garden. 

When  at  length  his  last  florin  had  disappeared,  and  starvation  stared 
him  in  the  face,  he  slipped  back  into  his  own  country,  and,  attended 
only  by  poor  old  William,  who  had  never  forsaken  him,  he  got,  undis- 
covered, into  Prague.  Watching  for  the  mystic  time,  they  proceeded 
one  blustery  night,  when  the  church  celebrated  the  martyrdom  of  a  saint, 
into  the  well-known  garden.  A  watery  moon  feebly  struggled  through 
a  mass  of  clouds,  and  the  wind  every  now  and  then  howled  fitfully 
among  the  leafless  branches.  Stealthily  they  crept  through  the  weed- 
covered  neglected  garden,  and  found  the  little  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  willow.  Adrian  put  his  spade  in  the  ground,  while  William  stood 
by  almost  paralyzed  with  his  terrors. 

**  The  light  more  this  way,"  said  Adrian,  *^  and  don't  tremble  so." 

The  old  man  held  the  lantern  as  he  was  told — Adrian  dug  on— ^all 
was  silent  except  the  wind  sighing  mournfully,  and  an  owl  high  up 
amoi^  the  branches  of  the  willow  whooping  its  perpetual  cry. 

"  That  is  a  bad  omen,  dear  master,"  said  William.  "  Oh,  let  us  leave 
this  place." 

But  Adrian's  avarice  had  now  mastered  his  timidity. 

**  Hush  !"  he  said.  **  I  feel  something  hard — it  sounds  like  iron — 
we  shall  reach  it  soon  ;"  and  he  dug  with  greater  energy  than  before ; 
but  William's  fears  increased  with  every  moment. 

**  Only  listen,"  he  said,  ^'  to  that  owl— it  is  now  sitting  on  the  hand- 
rail of  the  bridge— hear  its  to-w^^**  *        *     '•* 
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**  Leave  the  cursed  owl  alone,''  cried  Adrian.  '*  Here  is  the  chest 
at  last.     Help  me  to  get  it  out." 

The  servitor  obeyed. 

'*  'Tis  not  heavy,*'  said  Adrian.  ''  Perhaps  'tis  only  a  notice  of 
where  the  treasure  is  hidden.  It  cannot  be  worth  all  the  sums  I  have 
received — " 

"  Not  here — Oh,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  don't  open  it  here !"  ex- 
claimed William.  *^  The  owl  has  come  closer  than  ever.  Its  eyes  are 
glowing  like  fire.    Let  us  go— let  us  go !" 

*'  Silence  1"  cried  Adrian,  harshly,  and  forced  open  the  lid  of  the 
chest. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box,  coiled  into  a  rope  with  a  running  noose  at 
the  end  of  it,  lay  all  the  beautiful  long  hair,  which  had  been  such  a 
source  of  wealth  and  misery  to  its  owner ! 

The  owl  screamed  louder  and  louder — the  branches  of  the  old  willow 
shook  and  rattled  as  if  a  storm  passed  by — strange  sounds  of  joy  and 
laughter  filled  the  air — and,  overcome  with  fear  and  cold,  William  sank 
senseless  on  the  ground.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  looked  up  at 
the  old  willow,  and  from  the  lowest  branch  he  saw  Adrian  swinging,  and 
evidently  in  the  last  struggles.' — 

**  Did  he  hang  himself  in  his  own  hair,  Sir?"  inquired  Wirth  Bengel. 

*'  He  tried  it.  Sir,"  replied  the  little  gentleman,  with  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head,  and  buttoning  up  his  great  cloak  as  if  to  depart,  '*  but  he 
cannot  try  that  experiment  again.  His  hair  is  never  allowed  to  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length." 

*'  What !  Adrian  is  alive,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Ay,  and  will  soon  be  well,  I  hope.     He  is  let  out  of  number  four." 

••  What!  he  is V*  and  I  pointed  to  my  forehead. 

*'  If  you  will  come  and  visit  me  to-morrow,  you  shall  see  him,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  He  will  tell  you  the  story  exactly  as  I  have  told  it 
He  believes  every  syllable  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  take  it  as  a  parable  on 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  temptation,  or  falling  in  love  with  widows-*or 
as  a  homily  on  the  inadequacy  of  wealth  to  satisfy  a  fool's  fancies,  it 
will  not  appear  so  dreamy  or  madlike  as  you  suppose." 

With  this  our  companion  wrapt  his  cloak  closer  round  him,  bowed  to 
the  party,  and  went  away.  We  heard  him  next  minute  galloping  along 
the  street,  and  lost  his  horse's  tread  only  when  he  turned  round  by  the 
Benedictines  on  the  road  to  Trieste. 

**  Who  is  the  gentleman  V*  said  I  to  the  landlord. 

^'  Don't  you  know  the  great  Doctor  Wolfgang  V  answered  Wirth 
Bengel — *^  the  best  mad  doctor  in  the  empire — ^his  cures  are  extraor- 
dinary-^he  once  cured  an  English  Captain  of  Dragoons,  and  that  con- 
firmed his  reputation." 

'*  A  mad  doctor !"  I  muttered ;  *'  and  the  little  rascal  would  put  me 
into  number  four — dev — " 

A  short  time,  however,  restored  me  to  good  humour;  and  on  whis- 
pering a  few  cabalistic  words  into  the  ear  of  Master  Bengel,  I  found 
myself  pufling  huge  clouds  of  incense,  and  inhaling  more  glorious  per- 
fume than  any  yielded  by  *'  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  blest"— N.B.  At  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Saltzburg  they  give 
you  Turkish  tobacco. 
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DICE  SWIFTj   THE  OCKAN  KACER. 

'   i 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  some  men  are  born  to  be  locky,  while  others 
are  just  the  reverse.  It  often  occurs  that  some  will  use  the  utmost 
industry  and  perseverance  to  gain  an  especial  point,  but  fail  in  their 
attempt ;  while  others,  who  take  little  or  no  pains,  meet  with  success. 
Thus  It  is  with  journeys  by  land  and  voyages  at  sea.  Two  vessels  may 
leave  the  same  port  for  a  distant  country,  and  although  one  may  sail 
many  days  later  than  the  other,  yet  it  often  occurs  that  the  vessel  which 
sailed  last  reaches  its  destination  first.  So  may  it  be  said  of  Richard 
Swift,  the  master  of  a  trader  betwixt  London  and  Hamburgh ;  who 
was  so  remarkable  for  making  quick  passages,  that  he  obtained  the 
cognomen  of  "  Dick  Swift — the  ocean  racer.*' 

He  was  allowed  to  be  a  capital  sailor,  and  when  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  vessel,  he  never  liked  to  part  from  her ;  for  he  would 
find  out  her  trim  to  an  inch  of  canvass,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  sps^re 
a  sail  or  ship  either :  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  would,  he  despised  to 
take  in  a  reef.  If  such  advice  was  ever  offered  to  him,  his  reply  ip- 
variably  was, — "  it  loses  too  much  time," — or,  "  What's  the  use  of 
having  canvass  on  board  if  you  don't  use  it  ?"  He  never  could  bear  the 
thoughts  of  reefing,  and  if  it  was  said  to  him  that  the  wind  did  not 
serve,  he  would  reply, — *^  then  it  must  blow  us  back  again,  that's  all. 
If  I  promise  to  sail  at  a  certain  hour,  I  must  go." 

During  the  short  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Bog- 
land,  in  1802,  several  vessels  were  freighted  for  Hamburgh,  Amster- 
dam, and  other  eastern  ports.  One  morning  as  the  sky  cleared,  a^d 
rendered  objects  visible  at  a  good  distance,  the  ^'  Good  Intent**  (a 
trader)  was  going  a  good  six  knots  an  hour,  with  a  fine  breeze  aft. 
Her  Captain  was  a  careful  man,  and,  as  the  weather  was  rather  squaliy, 
he  did  not  care  to  carry  too  much  sail.  His  general  maxim  being — 
*'  better  to  be  a  few  hours  later,  than  come  mto  port  with  a  shivered 
topsail." 

He  had  taken  up  his  telescope,  and  was  looking  out  astern  to  see 
what  other  vessels  were  on  the  same  course,  when  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,— ^*  Hey-day !  who  is  this  coming  along  in  such  haste  i  With 
sky-scrapers  and  every  inch  of  canvass  set,  as  if  there  was  not  a  capfull 
of  wind  stirring.  I'll  be  bound  it  is  Dick  Swift.  See  how  be  skims 
along,  leaving  every  vessel  astern  of  him.  I  suppose  he'll  be  along- 
side of  us  before  long,  notwithstanding  we  sailed  a  tide  before  him/' 
Captain  Dixon  was  indeed  a  true  prophet ;  the  vessel  which  had  at  first 
appeared  as  a  mere  speck  on  the  ocean,  gradually  enlarged  until  it  was 
close  astern  of  him. 

<*  How  are  you,  Dixon  ?  How  are  you  1"  said  Dick  Swift.  <^  Fine 
breeze  this,  eh  ?" 

*'  Why,  where  the  deuce  are  you  going  in  such  haste?"  inquired 
Dixon ;  '*  for  you  carry  canvass  enough  for  a  seventy-four." 

"  I  am  on  hasty  business,"  responded  Swift.  *'  The  owners  desired 
me  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  and  I  always  wish  to  act  aceordisg  to 
orders.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so  ever  since  I  was  mate  afaonad 
a  man-of-war,  and  as  the  resolution  is  both  good  and  lawful,  I  don't 
wish  to  break  it.  By-the-by,  that's  a  good  craft  of  yoursi  DixoB,  and 
she  sails  well ;  but  mine  9ail9  better.    There  she  goes  Uke  a  beauty. 
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cutting  through  the  water  like  a  shot.  Good-hye,  Dixon,  I  must  get 
on:  my  vessers  impatient  you  see, and  so  am  I,  and  can't  wait  for  you; 
good-bye ;  I  shall  see  you  in  Hamburg ;  I'll  tell  the  agents  you  are 
comiuj^." 

Swift's  vessel  had  now  shot  a-head  of  Dixon,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
nearlylost  in  distance. 

"  There  he  goes,"  said  Dixon.  '*  The  fellow  has  the  devil's  luck 
and  his  own  too.  I  often  wonder  he  doesn't  meet  with  some  accident, 
for  he  flogs  his  ship  most  unmercifully.  So,  so,  here's  a  heavy  squall 
coming ;  I  see  it  running  along  the  water's  edge.  Make  all  snug  there, 
and  let's  receive  it  as  quietly  as  we  can.  Down  with  your  royals. 
My  word  for  it  Master  Swift  will  leave  some  of  his  tackle  overboard  if 
it  catches  him." 

Tlie  squall  came  quickly  on :  it  was  a  severe  one ;  but  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  Dixon  prevented  any  mischief  on  board  his  ship.  It  passed 
oyer  quickly,  and  the  weather  becoming  more  serene,  Dixon  hoisted 
his  royals,  and  with  a  steady  breeze  aft,  he  cut  through  the  water  at 
eight  knots  an  hour,  which  was  jocosely  termed  one  of  Dixon's  gallops. 

*'  Now,  I  must  have  a  look  after  my  friend  Swift,"  said  Dixon,  as 
he  took  up  his  glass.  **  Ah,  there  he  is ;  the  squall  has  just  got  hold  of 
him.  Madcap !  He'll  lose  some  of  his  canvass,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
There ;  there  goes  his  top-sail.  I  expected  as  much.  He's  getting 
pretty  close  on  Cuxhaven,  tho' !  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  be  many  hours 
after  him." 

Dick  Swift,  who  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  was  within  ten 
leagues  of  Cuxhaven  when  the  squall  caught  him.  He  was  down 
below  at  the  time,  and  the  mate,  who  was  then  on  deck,  perceiving  its 
approach,  gave  orders  to  strike  the  royals  and  reef  the  trysail.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  words  given,  than  Swift  came  hurrying  on  deck,  and 
with  stentorian  voice  roared  out, — **  Hold,  topmen,  let  the  sails  alone. 
Who  the  devil  told  you  to  reef  and  strike  ?"  said  he  to  the  mate. 

^'  A  squall  coming  on.  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  the  devil  has  the  squall  to  do  with  us,"  replied  Swift.  ''  I 
don't  sunpose  it  will  blow  us  out  of  the  water ;  besides  it  loses  time  to 
reef,  and  shake  out ;  and  I  hate  your  lazy  snail's  gallop." 

**  Are  we  to  hoist  the  royals  again,  Sir  ?"  called  one  of  the  topmen. 

"  No,  never  mind,"  replied  Swift ;  **  since  they  are  down,  let  them 
remain  so.**  It  was  well  for  him  that  they  were  struck,  for  when  the 
squall  reached  him,  it  came  with  such  violence  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
skilful  manoeuvrinff,  it  carried  away  his  top-mast  and  tore  his  main- 
sail to  ribbons.  However,  he  got  to  Cuxhaven  without  any  other 
damage,  and  soon  reached  the  bourse  at  Hamburg,  where  he  did  not 
forget  to  boast  of  his  quick  passage,  and  the  number  of  vessels  he  had 
left  behind  him.  Dixon  came  in  the  next  morning,  without  a  stitch  of 
canvass  being  injured.  Swift  began  to  banter  him.  '*  Well,  Dixon, 
how  are  you  1  V ou  have  arrived  at  last,  eh !  Slow  work,  slow  work, 
ch!" 

••  If  it's  slow,  if  s  sure,*'  replied  Dixon.  «  When  I  come  into  port 
I  bring  my  vessel  in  complete,  with  every  stick  standing;  I  don't  come 
lowing  into  port  without  a  topsail ;  or  my  mainsail  cut  to  ribbons,  like 
other  people  that  I  could  name." 

''  Oh,  d— n  the  topmast,'*  retorted  Swift ;  **  it  was  old  and  good  for 
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nothing,  andnow  I  skallgetanewones  so  I  gain  by  UMloai:  and  as 
br  my  trysail  being  a  litUe  torn,  it  is  bot  a  fow  yards  of  eanvaaa  qioiled^ 
and  my  owners  don't  mind  that  noir  and  then,  provided  I  make  a  qoick 
passage/' 

**  Well/  said  Dixon,  '^  I  see  it  is  no  use  to  afgne  with  yoa,  for  ym 
hare  an  answer  for  every  thing.  But  I  must  leave  yoo,  for  my  time  is 
short  here*  I  must  get  my  cargo  on  shore,  And  be  off  again  in  three 
days.'* 

•'  Why,  what's  all  this  bustle  about  ?'*  inquiied  Swift. 

*'  That's  more  than  I  know/'  said  Dixon.  **  All  I  can  teU  you  is, 
that  the  ship  is  taken  by  three  English  familiest  who  leave  for  London 
immediately,  so  I  am  bound  to  sail  with  or  without  a  eaj^." 

*'  Well,''  said  Swift,  *'  I'll  walk  with  you  to  the  quay;  but  spite  of 
all  your  buttle  and  haste,  I  wouldn't  miiid  laying  a  wager  that  I  see 
the  Thames  as  soon  as  ^ou." 

**  Time  will  show,  time  will  show,"  said  Dixon  i  **  but  dont  loom 
loo  large,  lest  you  should  be  mistaken." 

Thus  aid  these  two  sons  of  Neptune  beard  each  other  until  they 
reached  the  quay, 

fiwift  had  made  so  many  remarkable  voyages  that  he  was  well  known 
over  the  eastern  coast,  and  whenever  any  shipowners  wanted  to  ensure 
a  quick  passage  Dick  Swift  was  sure  to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  He 
was  once  master  of  one  of  the  Hull  traders,  and  a  fleet  of  them  had 
dropped  down  to  Grimsby,  and  thence  to  Spurn ;  where,  finding  the 
wind  adverse  and  blowing  stiff  from  the  south-east,  and  fearing  to  be 
blown  on  to  the  stony  binks,  they  remained  at  anchor  waiting  for  more 
fkvourable  weather.  The  following  day  Dick  Swift  got  his  cargo  on 
board  and  dropnod  down  to  Orimsby  with  the  tide,  where  he  anchored, 
and  got  every  thing  in  good  sailing  trim,  not  meaning  to  bring  up  at 
Spurn-light,  if  the  tide  would  last  him  long  enough.  Next  tide,  away 
ho  went  with  all  the  sail  he  oould  muster,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Spurn  he  found  all  the  others,  that  had  started  two  tides  before  him, 
lying  at  anchor.    He  lay-to  for  a  short  time. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  all  do  here  at  anchor  f  said  he,  *'  when  you 
ought  to  be  out  at  sea  f " 

**  Why,  you  wouMn't  have  us  go  to  sea  in  such  a  gale  of  wmd  as 
Ihis  t**  replied  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  lay  alongside. 

*•  To  be  sure  I  would!"  rsplied  Swift.  '*  I  am  not  going  to  lose 
lime  here  \  I  am  off  to  sea,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  the  owner's 
business  must  not  be  delayed  because  the  wind  blows  stiffer  than 
usual.  So  good-bye  to  you  all,  I  mean  to  see  London  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

Swift  was  as  good  aa  his  word ;  he  sailed  immediately,  and  reached 
London  safe  and  sound  in  forty  hours.  Many  of  the  ihipmastera  felt 
ashamed  at  being  left  behind,  and  resolved  to  sail  after  him  ;  but  they 
had  delayed  so  fong  that  they  lost  their  tide,  and  when  it  ebbed  again 
the  wind  had  chopj^  right  in  their  teeth,  so  that  they  were  detained  a 
day  longer  in  consequence ;  and  when  they  got  to  sea  the  gale  had 
dropped  into  a  calm,  and  they  made  but  slow  work  of  it  Dick  Swift 
got  hie  cargo  landed,  and  was  soon  freighted  and  ready  for  aea  again. 
Many  inauiries  were  made  respecting  the  other  ships,  to  all  of  which 
Ke  renlied,  «^  He  anpposed  they  were  at  Spurn  waiting  till  he  went  back 
to  teU  them  what  news  was  stirring  in  London.** 
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Diek  Swift,  having  got  his  clearance,  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Hull. 
When  ho  reached  the  Nore  he  found  several  of  the  Hull  traders  at 
aoiehor,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  congratulate  them  on  the  quick  passage 
they  had  made.  His  jeers  made  them  rather  sore ;  hut  there  was  no 
Mp;  When  Swift  got  into  the  Sweyn  he  found  the  test  of  them,  and 
he  sahited  them  all  as  he  passed.  There  was  one  vessel  commanded 
^  Joseph  Benton,  who  had  not  heen  in  the  habit  of  speijcing  verjf 
CiTourably  of  Dick  Swift ;  and  he  made  a  point  of  passing  close  along- 
aide  of  him,  and  giving  him  a  fillip — **  Good  day,  Mr.  Benton,"  said 
Swift :  **  any  news  at  sea — are  all  well  at  Spurn  Point  V* 

**!  dote*t  know,'*  responded  Benton,  rather  sulkily — **  what's  the 
news  in  London,  if  you  come  to  that  ?'* 

••  The  news  in  London  !*•  echoed  Swift—**  I  know  of  none,  excepting 
that  there  were  a  great  many  anxious  inquiries  after  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  traders ;  but,  however,  you  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  get^ 
liog  to  the  Nore  this  evening,  and  to  London  some  time  or  another, 
although  a  west  wind  is  not  altogether  the  sort  of  thing  to  work  up  \ht 
Thames.  So  good*bye  to  you,*old  friend — bad  luck  now,  better  another 
time."  So  saying,  Swift  brought  his  vessel  to  the  wind,  and  was  soon 
6ttt  of  sight. 

Captam  Dixon  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  his  ship  cleared  of  her 
cargo,  and  made  the  necessary  preparattons  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  passengers  who  were  about  to  quit  Hamburg.  Dick  Swift  had 
alao  discharged  his  cargo,  and  was  waitmg  for  a  freight  to  take  back  to 
England,  while  the  necessary  repairs  were  going  fomard  on  board  his 
thtp. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Buonaparte  had  made  fa{M  inroads 
into  the  German  territories,  and  the  non*mteifoourse  decree  was  pasted. 
Kek  Swift  and  Captain  Dixon  happened  to  be  at  the  Bourse,  wheft 
^e  of  the  merchants  called  them  aside,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
lAivate  information  that  an  oi^er  had  arrived  from  the  French  authorities 
to  seixe  on  all  English  shipping  in  the  Elbe.  *«  The  devil  they  will  !^ 
exclaimed  Swift.    "  They  must  look  sharp  to  catch  me,  then.*' 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do?*'  inquired  Dixon. 

•*  What  do  I  mean  to  do  f '  echoed  Swift.  '«  Why,  eat  and  ran  to 
be  sore.  It  will  soon  get  dark  \  there  is  a  night  tide,  and  it  shall  take 
me  out  to  sea,  before  any  of  the  French  moanseers  shall  know  my  andior 
is  weighed.** 

'  *'  Bat  how  will  you  get  to  sea  without  your  topmast,  and  with  yomr 
ttysail  eat  to  ribbons  V  said  Dixon,  hronioally* 

**  Under  such  circumstances,"  replied  Swift,  **  IM  ^  to  sea  with 
nothing  but  an  old  blanket  for  a  trysail ;  and  I  don't  mind  betting  you 
a  glass  of  grog  that  I  reach  the  Thames  befove  you.^ 

**  Done,*'  said  Dixon.  **  You  have  generally  won  your  wagers  when 
yoQ  betted  on  your  speed,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  for  wmning  this 
time." 

*<  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  said  Swift.  **  I  shall  leave  you  now 
and  get  on  board,  and  see  aboat  patting  a  fsw  stitehes  in  my  trynU, 
And  rll  be  bound  we'll  be  able  to  rig  something  by  way  of  a  topmast" 

**^  And  J  mij^t  go  down  to  the  quay,  and  see  about  my  passengers," 
said  Dixon  ;  **  for  if  the  French  are  going  to  set  to  windward  of  as,  I 
mosl  look  oat  ahe^,  and  keep  clear  of  the  brealdng  waters.*' 
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^  Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Dick ;  **  bat  don't  forget  our  wager.*' 

They  parted ;  each  taking  his  way  to  his  ship*  Swift  was  not  idle 
a  moment — he  set  all  hands  to  work*  in  order  to  repair  the  damage  suf* 
ficientiy  to  enable  them  to  set  sail  with  the  next  tide* 

Night  came,  and  Dixon,  who  had  warped  out  quietly,  got  to  sea 
unobserved.  Dick  Swift  had  greater  difficulties  to  surmount^-he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  work  done  quietly  to  prevent  any  appearance  of 
bustle  on  board,  lest  it  should  create  susfncion,  for  the  French  autho- 
rities were  on  the  alert ;  but,  seeing  the  tattered  state  of  Swift's  vessel, 
did  not  imagine  he  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  going  to  sea  that  night. 
Swift  was,  however,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  and  the  moment  o[^r- 
tunity  offered  he  cut  his  cable,  and  silently  dropped  down  with  the  tide ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  of  the  other  shipping,  up  went  every  stitch 
of  canvass  he  could  muster.  A  stiff  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward 
*^he  was  hailed  by  several  vessels,  but  no  answer  being  returned,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him ;  but  Swift's  good  fortune  stuck  to  him — he 
dashed  along,  spite  of  all  obstruction,  and  got  out  to  sea.  The  armed 
corvette  which  had  fired  at  him  cut  her  cable,  and  went  in  pursuit;  but 
Swift,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  coast,  shaved  every  sand  or  shoal  so 
close,  that  the  corvette  fell  into  the  snare,  and  getting  a  little  too  much 
to  the  larboard  of  Swift's  track,  stuck  fast  ashore,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  Swift  escape,  as  well  as  hearing  three  lusty  cheers 
given  in  derision. 

Swift  was  now  safe  on  the  German  Ocean — plenty  of  sea-room,  and  a 
stiff  breeze  from  the  east;  his  trysail  was  rather  the  worse  for  its  late 
accident,  and  the  bit  of  spar  he  had  rigged  out  for  a  top-mast  cut  a 
Grange  figure :  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  he  con- 
trived to  make  good  way.  When  daylight  broke  upon  him  he  could 
see  l^xon's  ship  a  long  way  ahead  of  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming — **  I  think  my  glass  of  grog  will  be  lost  this  time."  A  fog 
€ame  Bradually  on,  and  obscured  the  oSier  vessels  from  his  view.  Dick 
Swift,  however,  set  his  bells  agoing,  and  disdaining  to  lay-to  as  others 
had  donef,  made  the  best  of  his  way ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  fog  cleared  off,  the  English  coast  could  be  discerned  like  a  black 
•kreak  running  athwart  the  ocean's  bosom.  The  wind  had  been  pretty 
iliff,  and  Di6k  Swift  had  nearly  met  with  an  awkward  accident  befoie 
the  fog  cleared  off»  as  he  got  foul  of  a  large  ship,  which  carried  away  his 
jib-boom; 

He,  however,  reached  the  Thames  without  anv  further  damage.  As 
usual,  he  was  the  first  in.  A  few  hours  after,  he  saw  a  vessel  coming 
ill :  a  short  glance  convinced  him  it  was  Dixon. 

'*  Halloo,  Dixon  l"  said  Swift.  *'  Where  the  deuce  have  you  been 
loitering?   Why,  you  were  twenty  miles  ahead  of  me  before  the  fog 


came  on.'' 


**  And  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  in  so  soon?''  said  Dixon.  **  And 
Where's  your  jib-boom  ?" 

**  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  Swift,  **  I  can't  exactly  say  where  it  is. 
All  I  know  is,  that  it  went  overboard  in  the  fog,  and  as  I  was  in  haste  I 
couldn't  stop  to  look  after  it." 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  Dixon,  laughing  heartUy.  ^*  A  pretty  sailor,  to 
come  into  jort  without  a  jib-boom." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Swift,  ''  I  confess  I've  lost  my  jib-boooH-bat  I've 
won  my  grog,'*  
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BURGOS, 
PROH  TBI  MOTES  OF  A  aTAFF*OFnOBR; 

The  evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  1S12,  was  very  fine.  Groups  of 
Spaniarils  occupied  the  distant  heights,  and  a  stillness  reigned  around 
very  different  from  the  noise  and  confusion  heretofore  prevailing  in  tfaia 
siege.  At  ^we  o'clock  Lord  Wellington,  accompanied  by  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  and  his  aides-de-camp,  assembled  witnin  a  short  distance  of 
the  castle  of*Burgo8,  to  witness  the  springing  of  a  mine,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  the  wall  of  the  third  line  of  works  after  incredible 
labour  and  great  loss  of  life.  Colonel  Jones  was  on  the  spot  to  u^er- 
intend  its  firing,  and  the  24th  regiment  was  to  storm.  The  signal 
being  given,  the  mine  was  sprung,  presenting  an  excellent  breach,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  lower  line  was  ours. 

For  some  time  before  this  period,  the  firing  from  the  garrison  had 
ceased,  but  they  were  making  ample  preparations,  for  they  knew  wha| 
was  coming,  and  on  the  instant  of  the  explosion  they  opened  from  all 
iiitit  defences  with  great  and  small  arms,  directing  some  heavy  guna 
from  the  castle  on  Lord  Wellington's  party :  several  shot  and  shell 
went  amongst  them,  but  without  accident 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliant  conduct  of  the  24  th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Capt,  Hedderwick.  This  battalion,  in  two  bodies,  entered 
the  breach  now  made  and  a  smaller  one  on  its  left  at  the  same  moment^ 
in  the  most  energetic  manner,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  enemy  fled 
to  the  second  line.  From  former  failures  the  interest  excited  by  the 
taking  of  these  works  was  very  great,  and  it  was  hoped  that  now  the 
aiege  would  be  brought  to  a  favourable  termination. 

Our  loss  included  some  valuable  officers :  amongst  the  rest  Colonel 
Jones,  our  best  Engineer,  badly  wounded — ^an  incalculable  loss  at  thia 

Esriod*  We  had  now  only  left  of  that  department.  Colonel  Burgoynew 
ieutenants  Reid  and  Pitts,  with  four  sappers  and  miners;  Maiof 
Thompson,  of  the  74th,  and  Lieut.  Neville,  of  the  30th,  Assistant  £a* 
gineers,  who  had  seen  service  as  such  at  fiadajoz ;  and  of  heavy  artillery 
under  Colonel  Dickson,  there  was  none  of  any  importance  to  carry  on 
such  a  siege  against  the  formidable  batteries  and  means  opposed  to  ua. 
A  lodgment  waa  formed  before  the  captured  breach,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  fire  and  the  skill  of  General  Dubn^ton  and  his  garrison :  they 
incessantly  rolled  live  shells  upon  us  from  the  second  line,  which  incom* 
moded  our  working  party  greatly. 

It  was  now  nearly  night;  the  24th  had  been  relieved  by  a  detach*' 
ment  of  the  Highland  brigade,  when  the  French  sortied  with  consider- 
able vigour  drove  our  working  party  before  them,  and  upset  the  gabions 
and  sandbags  of  our  lodgment.  At  this  time  Lieutenants  Pitts  *  and 
Nevilief  graatly  exerted  themselves,  and,  with  their  Highland  cooyrades, 
at  length  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  back,  but  not  before  the  latter 
officer  fell  severely  wounded,  having  had  a  {personal  contest  with  tw^ 
Freneb  soldiers,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  being  covered  with  earth  by 

*  Lieut.  Pitts,  killed  afterwards  in  the  Pyrenees. 
I  Lieut.  Netillei  now  Captain,  63rd  Regiment. 
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their  working  party.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Lieut.  Pitts  close 
enough  to  grasp  his  foot  and  nuMke  himself  known,  when  he  was  carried 
to  his  quarters  by  a  serjeant  of  the  79th,  to  whom  in  gratitude  he  offered 
his  watch,  but  the  serjeant  declined  it :  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
latter  was  killed  a  few  nights  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Ae 
second  line,  along  with  his  intrepid  oflBcer,  the  much-lamented  Major 
the  Hon.  C.  Cocks  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
conquer  or  perish.  This  casualty  leaves  the  79th  without  a  field-officer. 
Major  Lawrie  having  been  killed  in  the  first  attack  on  this  place. 

BADAJOS. 
VBOX  TSB  JOUHKAti  OF  LXSUT.  P.  K«,  88tH  BSQT. 

'  On  the  6th  of  April  (1812)  the  fate  of  Badajos  was  decided.  The 
breaches  were  both  reported  practicable  by  the  Commandant  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  moment  fast  approached  which  was  to  end  our  painfol 
toils.  The  enemy's  fire  never  ceased  the  whole  morning,  and  seemed 
to  thunder  forth  defiance.  Lord  Wellington  again  reconnoitred  from 
one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and,  having  determined  upon  storming  the 
place  that  night,  the  flank-officers  were  assembled,  and  the  names  taken 
down  of  those  daring  spirits  who  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope ; 
and  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others  where  honour  pointed  t6  the 
path  of  glory,  the  88th  furnished  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  the 
person  of  poor  Whitelaw,  a  young  Irishman,  who  led  the  advance  with 
the  ladders  against  the  castle,  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  l^e  reader 
will  ask,  what  recompense  did  he  or  his  &mily  receive  ?  I  answer, 
none— he  died  in  extreme  agony  in  a  Spanish  hovel,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known! 

The  yawning  breaches  now  seemed  to  call  upon  us  lo  advance,  and 
end  our  suspense  by  victory  or  the  grave.  At  seven  in  the  evening  the 
order  arrived  to  complete  the  men  in  ammunition  and  flmts  (not  painted 
sticks  to  resemble  cartridges— vide  ^  Memoir'*),  and  at  half-past  eight 
we  formed.  The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  '.—-General  Picton,  with 
the  8rd  division,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  castle  by  escalade ;  a  stvoog 
detachment  of  the  4th  division  was  to  assail  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque; 
General  Colville,  with  the  remainder  of  the  4th  and  the  light  division, 
Was  to  attack  the  breaches  which  were  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trioklad 
and  Santa  Martha;  and  General  Leith,  with  the  5th  division,  was  to 
make  a  feint  attack  at  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  which  was  to  be 
made  a  real  attack  if  circumstances  proved  fitvourable ;  and  a  strong 
body  of  Portuguese  troops  was  held  hi  reserve. 

In  this  order,  at  about  ten  at  night,  the  whole  advanced  in  that  mk 
found  silence  that  rendered  the  approaching  storm  more  terrific  The 
9rd  division  was  not  perceived  until  they  arrived  at  a  little  river  not 
very  distant  from  the  works,  when  we  distinctly  heard  the  entire  Una  of 
French  sentries  give  the  alarm,  and  the  whole  guns  of  the  garrison 
seemed  as  if  by  signal  to  open  at  once.  The  breaches  soon  afterwards 
were  deariy  defined  by  the  continued  blaze  of  fire  from  the  enemy's 
musketry ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  guns  from  every  quarter  seemed  only 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  perform  a  service  that  perhaps  no  other  troops 
would  have  accompUshed  with  e^ual  intrepidity.  Incessant  volleys  of 
grapeshot  were  poured  on  our  division  as  we  advanced,  accompanied  by 
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fic«-baUtft  whUk  too  plAinljr  showed  them  our  numbers  and  ritua^n, 
Wkd  M  oloarly  pQinted  out  to  iw  the  diffioidtiee.  WQ  bad  to  luraiount 
Bj  qiuokeoiiig  our  pace  we  sueoeeded  in  getting  so  eloie  under  the 
wall  that  the  guns  could  not  bear  upon  us ;  but  the  brilliant  fire-balls. 
wUdi  mookad  idl  our  effofifca  to  extinguish  them,  burned  so  vividly  as 
UQi  only  to  enable  them  to  direct  their  musketry»  but  alio  to  hurl  with 
latal  precision  every  kind  of  missile  upon  us« 

The  ladders  being  at  length  placed^  the  troopsi  with  three  cheery 
courageously  ascended,  and  nothing  was  soon  heard  but  mingled  cries 
of  despair  and  shouts  of  victory.  Several  ladders,  having  too  great  a 
weight  upon  them,  broke  dowui  and  the  men  were  precipitated  on  die 
bayonets  of  their  comrades  below ;  nor  did  this  in  the  least  check  their 
impetuosity— they  continued  to  rush  up  in  crowds,  determined  to  reack 
the  ramparts  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  ladder  I  mounted-i-Uke  many 
ntker^^waa  unfortunately  too  short,  and  I  found  tliat  no  exertion  I 
eoiiid  make  would  enable  me  to  gain  the  embrasure  or  to  descend.  I9 
tkie  unhappy  state«  expecting  immediate  death  from  the  hands  of  the 
ieraciouMooking  Frenchmen  in  the  embrasure,  I  heard  a  voice  above 

eailout,  '^Mr, ^  is  that  youT'    I  answered  ''Yes."    And  the 

saase  voice  cried  out,  *'  Ohi  murther !  murther !  what  will  we  do  to  get 
you  up  at  all,  at  all,  with  that  scrawdeen  of  a  ladlherr  ?-*-but  here  goes, 
nouM  my  leg,  Bill  i"  ttsd  throwing  himself  fiat  on  his  face  in  the  em- 
btasure,  he  extended  his  brawny  arm  down  the  wall«  and  seizing  me  by 
the  collar,  with  HMCulean  force,  landed  me,  as  he  said  himself,  **  clever 
and  clane,"  aa  the  ramparts.  In  the  same  manner  ^y^  more  were 
landed ;  and  thus  did  this  chivalrous  soldier,  with  noble  generosity, 
prefer  saving  the  Uves  of  six  of  his  comrades  at  the  riik  of  his  own,  to 
the  rich  plunder  which  everywhere  surrounded  him.  And  who  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  this  noble  soldier  was  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  was  the  gallant 
TuUy  O'Malley,  a  private  in  my  company,  an  IrishmaUj  and  one  of  the 
**  tagged  rasoalk" 

TuUy  O'Malley  having  Just  landed  me,  as  he  said,  on  the  ramparts 
1  found  myself  standing  amongst  several  French  soldiers,  who  crowded 
inund  the  gun  in  the  embrasure.  One  of  them  still  hehl  the  match 
lighted  in  his  hand,  the  blue  flame  of  whk>h  gave  ^he  bronsed  and 
sullen  countonanoee  of  these  warriors  an  expression  not  easily  forgotten. 
A  grenadier  of  the  lOSrd  leaned  on  the  gun  and  bled  profusely  from  tba 
head;  another,  who  had  fallen  on  his  knees  when  wounded,  remained 
iaed  in  astonishment  and  terror.  Others,  whose  muskets  lay  scattered 
on  iha  growsd,  folded  their. arms  in  deep  despair;  and  the  appearanoe 
of  the  whole  group,  witii  their  huge  bushy  moustaches,  and  mouths 
hhokened  with  biting  the  cartridges,  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  young 
soUier  at  least  an  appearance  sufficiently  formidable. 

**  Don't  mind  ihem  fellows,  Sir,"  said  TuUy;  «' they  were  all  settled 
jisi  aft»e  yott  came  up;  and,  by  my  soul  good  boys  they  war  for  a 
ilart,  and  fought  like  real  divils,  so  they  did,  till  Mr»  S.  and  the  gre* 
nadieia  oame  powdering  down  on  them  with  the  war-whoop.  O^b,  mj 
darlint,  they  were  made  smiddreens  of  in  a  crack,  banrin  that  great  big 
fellow  you  see  there  with  the  great  black  whiskers,  bleeding  in  the  side, 
and  leeting  -his  head  on  the  gun-carriage.  He  was  the  bouTdest  of  them 
all,  and  made  bh>ody  battle  with  Jim  Reilly ;  but  'tis  short  he  stud  afore 
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Jim.  He  gave  him  a  raal*  Watmrford  puck  that  UimUed  Um  like  a 
ninepin  in  a  minute ;  and,  by  my  own  sowl,  a  puck  of  the  butt-end  of 
Jim*s  piece  is  no  joke,  I  tell  you,  for  he  tried  it  on  more  heads  nor  one 
on  the  hill  of  Busaco." 

Away  then  flew  TuUy  to  join  his  company,  forming  in  doaUe  quick 
time,  with  several  othens  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  were  collecting  an 
overpowering  force  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  apparently  with 
an  intention  of  charging  and  driving  us  from  the  ramparts.  They  had 
already  opened  a  most  galling  fire  of  musketry  from  this  dark  gateway, 
which  was  warmly  returned  by  our  soldiers,  whose  impetuosity  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  and  they  charged  through  the  gateway,  led  by  ray 
gallant  friend  Lieutenant  Davem  of  the  88th,  and  were  received  by  a 
shower  of  balls ;  but  the  massive  gate  being  closed  little  impression  waa 
made.  A  second  and  third  charge  were  likewise  made  without  effeett 
when  a  number  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  74th  and  88th,  assisted  each 
other  to  climb  up  on  the  arch-way  over  the  gate,  and  opened  such  a 
destructive  and  unexpected  fire  down  on  the  French  (who  thought 
themselves  quite  secure  at  the  other  side),  that  a  general  pamc  seised 
them»  and  they  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  and  confusbn,  ioUowed 
rapidly  by  our  men,  who  now  dashed  through  the  gateway  without 
opposition. 

Several  grallant  soldiers  were  put  hor^dt^omhat  here,  amongst  them 
Major  Murphy  of  the  88tht9  whom  I  found  quite  exhausted,  and  un* 
able  to  move  from  loss  of  blood,  not  having  been  able  to  bind  up  his 
wound,  which  I  had  no  sooner  accomplished  than  we  moved  on.  How- 
ever, the  panic  of  the  enemy  was  but  momentary,  for  the  retreating 
soldiers  soon  met  a  strong  body  of  their  troops  advancing  at  the  pan  dt 
charge^  when  they  instantly  turned  round  and  fired  into  the  middle  of 
the  column  of  their  pursuers,  by  which  many  of  our  gallant  fellows  fell 
to  rise  no  more.  But  the  struggle  was  short,  and  being  chiefly  decided 
by  the  bayonet,  the  French  again  fled,  leaving  the  rampart  literally 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded,  amongst  whom  were  the  most  forward 
of  their  ofiicers,  whose  long,  nanow-bladed  sabres,  with  brass  scabbards, 
instantly  changed  masters.  One  who  lay  on  his  back  wounded  made 
several  thrusts  at  the  sturdy  Ranker,  who  was  endeavouring  to  disarm 
him,  who  in  the  encounter  had  awkwardly  caught  the  sharp  sword*blade 
in  his  hand,  and  was  so  severely  cut  that  he  was  preparinff  to  rush  on 
his  antagonist,  when  the  buckle  of  the  Frenchman's  waist-belt  instantly 
flew  open,  and  the  sword  was  thrown  to  him ;  but  Pat  was  angry,  and 
was  not  now  satisfied  with  the  sword  only,  for  perceiving  a  handsome 
silver-mounted  calebash  by  the  officer's  side,  he  coolly  transferred  it  to 
his  own  shoulders  (first  taking  a  copious  swill),  and  gravely  addressing 
the  wounded  man,  said  (while  re-loading  his  piece),<^-^*  Now,  my  tight 
fellow ;  you  see  what  you  lost  by  your  contrariness."  "  Ah,  Monsieur," 
said  the  Frenchman,  ^'  je  suis  grievement  blessd,  rendez  moi  mon  cale- 
bache,  je  vous  en  prie.*'  Grieving  for  your  calebash— is  it  that  vou 
mane?"  said  Pat.    **  Why,  then.  111  tell  you  what — ^no  man  shall 

«  Bislly  was  a  Waterford  slip. 

f  The  conduct  of  LieulfGoloiiel  Bridge  of  tbe  6tb,  in  this  escalade,  and  tbii 
attadcy  in  which  he  fell*  has  been  already  leeordcd  m  oar  pages.«-Sii» 
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Bay  Uiat  Pftt  Donovan  ever  deprived  either  friend  or  foe  of  his  little 
dhrop  of  dhrink — ^and  there  'tis,  for  you  !**  **  Grand  merci,  grand 
merci !"  said  the  officer.  '*  Oh,  don't  bother  yourself  axing  mercy 
from  me,"  said  Pat ;  *'  but  take  my  advice/'  sud  he,  as  he  bawled  loud 
and  stowiy  in  his  ear,  so  as  he  thought  he  must  understand  him. 
*^  'Keep  roaring  mercy — mercy-— mercy  to  all  our  fellows  as  they  come 
up,  and,  by  Gor,  they'll  not  take  the  least  notice  in  life  of  you."  **  Ah, 
merci — ^merci— -c'est  fait  de  moi — e'est  fait  de  moi,"  repeated  the  poor 
wounded  young  fVenehman.  Fatal  presentiment !  One  short  hour 
only  had  elapsed  ere  we  returned.  He  lay  on  the  same  spot,  but  his 
spirit  had  winged  its  flight  to  that  place  '*  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;"  and  the  gallant,  daring  Frenchman 
waa  already  numbered  with  the  dead. 

In  the  meantime  the  cheering  of  our  men,  and  the  animating  bugles 
sounding  the  charge,  made  those  below  so  anxious  to  share  the  glory  of 
their  comrades,  that  many  dreadful  accidents  occurred  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  ladders,  in  consequence  of  the  crowds  that  still  attempted  to 
ascend.  However,  at  length  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  reinforce- 
ments pouring  in  from  all  points,  and  securing  the  prisoners,  who 
scolded  upon  us  with  sullen  and  disappointed  looks ;  and,  although 
they  surrendered  without  hesitation  to  their  British  conquerors,  and 
peiliaps,  after  all,  with  a  better  grace  than  the  troops  of  any  other 
nation  under  such  circumstances,  yet^  when  taken  by  the  Portugueze 
they  could  not  restrain  their  raee,  and  manifested  towards  them  a  degree 
of  contempt  and  indignation  which  cost  many  of  them  their  lives. 

The  enemy's  fire  meanwhile  continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  those 
stift  under  the  castle  wall  were  dreadfully  shattered  by  the  fire  from  the 
side  batteries.  In  short,  the  carnage  was  so  frightful,  that  the  approach 
to  the  wall  was  now  over  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades, 
which  caused  a  peculiarly  revolting  feeling  not  easily  forgotten  by  the 
fiercest  soldier.  At  this  period,  also,  the  uproar  in  the  town  exceeded 
all  description  ;  great  guns  roaring;  musketry  blazing  ;  men  shrieking 
from  the  agony  of  their  wounds ;  bells  ringing ;  and  dogs  barking,  in 
such  nnmto's,  and  with  such  fury,  that  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
canine  species  of  Estramadura  were  imprisoned  in  the  fortress.  Add 
to  this,  the  sounding  of  our  bugles  in  all  directions,  and  the  French 
drums  beating  with  hurried  and  redoubled  violence  tlie  pas  de  charge^ 
whilst  a  murderous  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  musketry  poured  on  the  4th 
and  light  divisions,  who  rushed  boldly  forward  the  second  time  to  the 
bleaches,  nothing  appalled  by  the  carnage  and  failure  of  the  first  attack ; 
but  all  attempts  to  force  the  breach  were  fruitless. 

Most  fortunately  the  success  of  the  3rd  and  5th  divisions  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  continue  any  further  attempts  to  force  the  breach,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  on  the  joyful  intelligence  arriving  that  the  castle 
was  taken.  The  French  heard  the  news  with  the  utmost  astonishment 
and  dismay,  and  commenced  a  hasty  retreat  to  Fort  St.  Christoval,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

During  these  operations  the  troops  were  engrossed  in  disarming  and 
securing  the  prisoners.  Among  others,  I  happened  to  capture  and  save 
the  Ufe  of  the  Colonel  commanding  the  artillery  in  the  citadel,  at  the 
very  moment  our  men  pursued  hhn  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He 
threw  himself  upon  me,  and  finding  I  understood  Frencbi  entreated  that 
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and  territorial  revenues  arising  from  timber  licenses,  tLe  'sale.of  Iai}()i|p 
the  commutation  of  first  rents,  and  other  minor  sources :  these  revenues 
which,  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Crown,  were  so  use- 
fully employed  in  the  payment  of  the  civil  list,  and  in  promoting  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  have  lately  been  ceded  to  the  Houtse  of  As- 
sembly,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  bow  far  this  last  great  concession  to 
the  demands  of  that  body  will  silence  their  complaints,  and  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  constituents.  The  gross  amount  of 
revenue  at  present  collected  from  all  sources  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
1 00,000/.  currency  per  annum. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
three  Puisne  Judges,  meets  at  Fredericton  four  times  a-year :  but,  to 
the  honour  of  the  people,  crimes  of  an  agsravated  character  are  of  so 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  that  in  no  other  court,  perhaps,  are  the 
Judges  so  seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  more  painml  duties  of 
their  office.  In  a  country  thinly  settled,  where  labour  is  in  great 
demand,  wages  high,  land  cheap,  and  provisions  plentiful  and  moderate 
in  price,  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  commission  of  those  offences 
against  property  which  occur  so  frequently  in  larger  cities  and  more 
densely  peopled  countries,  even  if  the  people  were  not — as  they  undoubt^ 
edly  are — ^restrained  from  crime  by  the  higher  and  nobler  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  But  here  my  praise  on  this  head  must  end ;  (oi 
in  no  region  of  the  earth  does  litigation  form  a  more  prominent  concern 
of  life :  nowhere  are  lawyers  more  numerous,  or  the  peacefld  man  less 
secure  from  the  toils  and  meshes  of  the  law.  For  this  various  reasons 
may  be  assigned,— such  as  the  conflicting  claims  and  questions  arialDg 
out  of  imperfectly  defined  boundaries;  encroachments  of  the  lumbering 
parties  on  private  property,  or  on  the  Crown  reserves ;  with  the  seizures 
and  confiscations  consequent  upon  a  ruinous  and  artificial  system  of 
truck  and  credit,  under  which  the  unwary  and  imprudent  settler  is  often 
tempted  to  embark  largely  in  the  lumber  business,  and  to  involve  faim« 
self  in  difficulties  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  brins  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  hammer:  add  to  these  the  law  of  escmeats,  faulty  and 
disputed  title-deeds,  and  the  course  of  litigation  is  complete. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  New  Brunswick  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  timber  trade,  and  on  the  continuance  of  those  protective  duties 
under  which  it  has  attained  its  present  flourishing  condition :  the  capital 
invested  in  saw-mills  and  other  branches  of  the  trade  is  very  large,  and 
the  transit  of  this  staple  product  of  the  country  gives  employment  to 
800,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  of  which  about  80,000  tons  belong 
to  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  province.  Ship-building  is  also 
carried  on  extensively,  and  at  St.  John  alone  nine  or  ten  large  vessels, 
averaging  600  tons  each,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
stocks.  Surely  a  trade  of  this  magnitude  and  importance  will  not  be 
lightly  sacrificed  to  foreign  interests,  or  to  an  interested  party  at  home. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  northern  powers  may,  as  they  have 
already  done,  combine  against  us,  and  that  we  may  again  see  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  shut  against  our  ships.  To  what  quarter  are  we  then  to 
look  for  our  supplies  of  timb'   '  "ir  American  colonies,  wheh 

those  who  have  embarked  '^«  *^de  shall  have  b^eti 

mined  by  an  alteration  in  '  ^^  them  to  oom-^ 

p^te  with  the  foreign  vr*"**'  ^dependent  0|f 

the  vest  of  the  wo"  to  her  as  It 

maritime  power* 
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.  The  legislaiof  e  has  always  evinced  a  most  laudable  anxiety  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  a  very  liberal  portion  of  the  public  income 
18  annually  appropriated  to  this  important  object.  Each  parochial  school 
18,  by  law,  entitled  to  receive  20L  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
teacher,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  shall  be  subscribed*  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  the  parishioners :  and  it  may  thus  be  said  that  the  blessings 
of  education  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  cottage  in  the 
country.  Grammar-schools  are  also  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  and  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  instruction  stands  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  founded  under  a  royal  charter, 
and  sufficiently  endowed  to  dispense  its  benefits,  upon  easy  terms,  to 
those  classes  which  in  older  countries  seldom  look  beyond  the  parish 
school.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  advantages  of  this 
excellent  institution  are  closed  against  a  great  majority  of  the  people, 
who  are  Dissenters,  and  will  not  send  their  children  to  a  college  in 
close  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  professors  are 
all  clergymen  of  that  Establishment;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired 
that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  should  be  enlarged  by  such  liberal  modifi- 
cations of  its  charter  as  would  conciliate  that  large  and  influential  body, 
and  obtain  their  support,  instead  of  their  hostility,  to  an  institution 
¥?hich,  under  such  circumstances,  might  render  great  services  to  the 
country,  by  removing  those  prejudices  which  now  induce  conscientious 
sectarians  to  send  their  sons  to  complete  their  education  in  the  States, 
where  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  a  course  of  political  in- 
struction that  will  scarcely  tend  to  make  them  better  citizens  under  a 
monarchical  form  of  government 

The  province  forms  an  archdeaconry  of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova 
Scotia^ 

.  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  saying  a  few  words  on  emigration 
—a  subject  in  which  I  am  well  aware  you,  in  common  with  every  true 
philanthropist,  take  a  deep  and  lively  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
Mf  vast  importance, — ^not  to  these  new  countries  only,  but  to  the  empire 
generally,  and  one  which  will  always  seriously  engage  the  attention  of 
a  government  deiirous  to  promote  conjointly  the  prosperity  of  its  colo- 
nies, and  the  welfare  of  tne  parent  state,  whose  redundant  and  increas- 
ing population  urgently  demand  new  openings  for  honest  industry  and 
labour. 

Hitherto  the  measures  of  government  in  favour  of  emigration  have 
been  of  too  negative  a  character  to  place  its  advantages  within  the 
reach  of  the  unemployed  poor  and  working  classes,  whose  relief  should 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  any  regulations  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
may  be  feared  that  the  late  alienation  of  the  Crown  domains  will 
operate  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  any  liberal 
arrangements  for  the  future  benefit  of  these  objects  of  public  sympathy 
and  care.  By  the  cession  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's 
casual  and  territorial  revenues,  the  home  government  has  virtually  sur- 
rendered to  the  local  legislature  the  management  of  the  great  national 
interests  attached  to  colonization;  the  surplus  funds  accruing  from 
land  sales  and  timber  licenses  can  no  longer  be  applied  by  the  metro- 
jiolitan  government  in  establishing  and  supporting  a  system  of  emigra- 
tion, cakulated  at  once  to  benefit  the  colojiy,  and  to  relieve  from  the 
Iiorron  of  starvation  the  tiiousands  who  are  known  to  exist  in  Ireland 
dei|iitute  of  ^e  commonest  necessaries  of  life ;  and  no  colonial  legisla* 
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ture,  however  well  disposed,  can  be  expected  to  lay  aside  their  own 
narrow  views,  and  local  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  adopin^  a  code  of 
colonization  founded  on  those  broad  principles  of  national  utility,  which 
can  alone  render  its  operations  beneficial  to  the  emphe  as  a  whole.  It 
is,  indeed,  painful  to  reflect  how  much  the  interests  of  humanity  may 
suffer  from  a  measure  which  has  delegated  to  a  provincial  Board  tho 
right  of  legislating  for  those  vast  possesions  to  which  the  poorest  of 
the  people  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  looked  for  an  escape 
irom  penury  and  want. 

I  snail,  for  the  above  reasons,  confine  my  observations  to  such  brief 
items  of  intelh'gence  as  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your  communications 
with  those  who  possess  the  means  and  inclination  to  seek  a  provision 
for  their  fiimilies  in  a  country  where  numerous  children  are  still  con- 
filderad  as  part  of  his  wealth  by  the  labourer  and  farmer. 

The  quantity  of  land  available  for  settlement  in  New  Brunswick  I 
have  already  stated  to  be  immense,  and  I  will  now  add  that  Its  minimunfi 
price  is  8;.  6d.  currency  per  acre.  The  voyage  out  is  shorter,  easier, 
and  much  less  expensive,  than  that  to  either  of  the  Canadas ;  and  the 
numerous  timber-ships  which  are  constantly  arriving  (almost  entirely  lA 
ballast)  at  the  commercial  capital,  St.  John,  afford  the  ready  means  of 
transport,  while  the  interior  water-communioations  materially  facilitate 
the  emigrant's  inland  journey  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  demand  for  labour  is  very  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
high :  artificers  earn  from  4«.  to  7«.  a-day,  and  even  the  common  labourelr 
may  average  from  2$.  M.  to  8«.  a-day ;  at  times,  indeed,  the  supply 
of  common  labour  is  so  limited  that  «  man  may  gain  6f.  or  7$.  a^ay, 
during  the  busy  season,  at  the  seaports.    It  would  be,  however,  dan- 

ferous  to  draw  conclusions  from  data  which  are  so  obviously  liable  to 
uotuation,  and  I  shall  best,  perhaps,  correct  an^  erroneous  impressions 
which  the  above  statement  might  convey,  by  adding  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  country  can  at  present  annually  absorb,  iMneficially,  more  than 
about  six  thousand  of  tne  handicraft  and  labouring  classes.  To  Uiose, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  small  capital,  the  provinoe 
presents  an  ample  field  for  settlement ;  and,  provided  they  are  industrious, 
and  can  command  a  certain  supply  of  labour  within  tmir  own  fhmiltea, 
there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  result  But  it  cmmol  be  too  frankly  iti^toi}, 
that  this  is  no  country  for  the  gentleman  farmer,  who,  unable  to  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  must  put  it  so  often  in  his  pocket,  tiiat  he  will 
speedilv  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  there  is  notUiig  either  pleasant  or 
profitable  in  a  residence  upon  a  wilderness  estate.  Inere  are,  of  cooim, 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  I  can  by  no  means  recommend  any  of  our 
half-pay  brethren,  who  can  in  any  way  make  the  ends  meet  at  home,  to 
seek  to  better  their  condition  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  however 
low  the  terms  upon  which  property  may  be  obtained:  far  if  land  bo 
cheap,  labour  is  pioportionably  high :  an  aere  cannot  bo  cleared  (leavinf 
the  stumps  in  the  ground)  for  less  than  4i„  and  I  have  known  few 
settlers  of  this  class  who  have  succeeded  in  eatabiiahing  for  themselves 
a  comfortable  home  in  the  wilderness.  Until  die  price  of  labour,  there- 
fore, is  reduced,  let  no  deluded  half*pay  subaltern  be  tempted  to  come 
here  for  the  sake  of  a  free  grant,  witn  the  obligations  of  residence  and 
improvement  attached  to  it ! 
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Nq.  VII. 

th«  death  of  the  chief  the  troops  halted  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  late  event  naturally  became  the  subject  of  conversation  amongst  the 
oiicere*  and  the  cause  of  various  surmises  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
eondttct  Colonel  Smith  was  likely  to  adopt;  indeed,  it  appeared  to  most 
of  us,  that  having  lost  our  guide,  the  only  alternative  left  was  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  his  Eacellency^s  camp,  and  apprise  him  of  the  untoward, 
though  unavoidable,  event  But  Colonel  Smith  showed  himself  to  be  of 
a  different  opinioui  as  he  determined  on  pushing  on  through  the  moun* 
tainous  passes,  thinking  that  we  might  yet  have  time  to  overtake  the 
cattle :  the  boldness  of  this  determination  can  only  be  fully  estimated 
by  those  ofllcers  who  were  present.  In  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country^ 
intersacled  with  mountains  and  rockv  ravines,  without  guides,  and  with 
but  three  days'  provision,  this  small  body  of  troops  advanced,  not  know- 
ing the  numbers  which  might  at  any  moment  rush  down  upon  khemi 
mid  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  the  cattle 
tiaek  might  lead ;  but  hasardous  as  the  attempt  was,  the  result  provsd 
that  die  officer  in  command  was  worthy  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  As  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  had  he  commenced 
a  relfeal  &et  the  death  of  the  chief,  the  whole  of  the  natives  of  that 
fui  of  the  country  would  have  fallen  on  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  his  march  towards  the  Kye,  and  particularly  the  passage  over 
that  river,  which,  in  the  most  favourable  season,  is  no  easy  task^  and 
althoagh,  ukimatelv,  they  might,  or  rather  would,  have  been  beaten  off, 
yet  it  never  could  have  been  effected  without  consklerable  loes. 

At  about  two  P.M.,  moving  off,  we  pursued  our  course  along  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  wss  practicable,  until  five  v.m,,  when  we 
airifed  in  sight  of  the  Bashee — a  large  and  beautiful  river,  and  a  most 
sight  to  many  of  us,  who,  tired  with  die  continual  chase  of  a 


ihanton,  fondly  hoped  that  this  river  would  put  an  end  to  our  labour ; 
but,  alas  I  no  such  happy  destiny  was  in  store  for  us,  as  with  the  view  of 
the  nver,  wo  also  caught  sight  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  opposite  moun* 
taina,  and  immediately  commenced  the  pursuit  of  them.  The  distance 
from  the  commencement  of  the  descent  on  tlie  one  side,  until  you  reach 
the  opposite  bank,,  is  fully  as  far  as  that  of  the  Kye  river  (being  above 
eight  miles) ;  the  path,  which  was  only  a  cattle  tract,  led  down  a  steep 
mountain  studded  with  mimosa,  and  after  crossing  the  river,  which  at 
due  iilaco  was  above  800  yards  wide,  we  found  that  the  only  means  of 
ascent  was  through  a  rocky  sap,  admitting  but  one  man  at  a  time. 
Halting  the  infantry  at  a  kmal  overhanging  the  river,  the  mounted  men 
eentinwd  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  about  nine  p.¥.  returned* 
having  captuvea  above  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  inflicted  some  loss  on 
tho  Kaffirs ;  and  this  they  effected  after  havina  been  marching  more  than 
twenty^one  hours,  with  the  exception  of  a  nalt  of  two  imurs  in  the 
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Deeming  it  probable  that  there  might  yet  be  some  cattle  remaining. 
Colonel  Smith  (of  whom  we  may  well  sav  **  nil  actum  reputens,  si  quid 
superesset  agendum")  resumed  his  march  at  two  a.m.  (IStb),  leaving 
Liem.  Rose,  Capo  Mounted  Rifles,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
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protect  the  uplnred  cattle,  and  guard  agaiast  insult,  while  he  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  Kokha  (a  river  running  half-way  between  the 
Omtata  and  Bashee),  at  the  same  time  detaching  one  hundred  Hotten- 
tots duwn  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  to  the  sea,  there  to  bring  up 
their  right  shouldera  and  to  move  towards  him,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
capture  of  any  cattle  there  might  be  remiuning. 

The  bush  (or  jungle)  on  the  banks  of  this  river  ii  mare  of  the  forest 
kind  than  that  of  the  rivers  nearer  to  the  colony,  growing  high  enough 
to  enable  the  infantry  to  march  without  much  stooping;  this,  however, 
they  could  only  do  in  parts,  such  as  Kaffir  paths  and  elephant  tracks, 
with  which  the  bush  was  intersected  ;  the  remainder  of  the  jungle  (as 
we  looked  to  our  flanks)  being  altogether  impervious  from  the  thomjr 
underwood  and  creepers,  which,  twining  round  the  stems  of  the  lordly 
forest  trees,  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and,  by  preventing  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  the  earth,  formed  a  fetid  and  exten- 
sive morass,  for  some  miles.  On  emerging  from  this  bush  we  arrived 
at  a  fine  grassy  plain,  capable  of  feeding  thousands  of  cattle,  and,  cer- 
tainly, well  adapted  fur  the  purposes  of  concealment,  being  surrounded 
with  lofty  mountains.  The  grass  here  was  luxuriant  even  to  rankness, 
and  so  high  as  in  some  places  entirely  to  conceal  the  column:  add  to 
this  the  dew,  which  in  all  hot  climates  is  heavy,  and  especially  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river  imbedded  in  hills,  and  you  may  conceive,  that 
after  some  hours  marching  the  men  were  not  in  an  enviable  state.  But 
although  drenched  as  if  they  had  been  walking  through  a  horse-pond, 
and  after  such  a  march  (as  I  have  described)  on  the  previous  day,  not 
It  man  fell  out,  and  truly  their  spirit  was  proved, — as  after  all  this  labour, 
and  four  hours'  marching,  we  found,  alas !  that  we  were  like  to  the 

■■  King  or  Fiance,  vho,  witt  twsnty  thoouad  men, 
Msichad  up  ths  bill,  and  then  maiched  dova  agiia  }* 

for,  on  guning  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  we  were  regularly  enclosed  in  m 
evl  de  tac  of  mountains,  from  which  there  was  no  escape  but  by  the 
path  through  which  he  had  already  marched  ;  we  were,  therefore,  com- 

Eelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  having,  at  length,  got  clear  of  this  vil- 
inouB  combination  of  wood  and  water, — to  our  horror  and  dismay,  we 
beheld  the  head  of  the  column  ascending  a  lolty  mountain  which  lay  on 
our  left,  and  formed  part  of  the  chain  running  eastward  between  the 
Baahee  and  the  Umtata.  Wet,  tired,  and  hungry,  few  there  were,  if 
any,  who  did  not  heartily  curse  the  ascent;  at  least,  I  can  answer  for 
myself,  but  as  we  are  taught  that  the  road  to  virtue  is  steep  and  stony, 
yet  the  reward  to  be  attuned  at  the  summit  will  repay  you  for  your 
trouble,  so  was  I  fully  recompensed  for  my  virtuous  efforts  in  walking 
on  my  own  legs  instead  of  my  oorse's,  as  on  reaching  the  top  I  found  in  a 
Kaffir  kraal — "  Pish,"  says  my  reader  (if  I  get  one),  "  you  found  that 
of  which  you  are  always  talking^ — an  old  cow,  or  goat."  No  such  thing, 
most  courteous  r     '       '  ire, 

were  soon  caugl  nnt 

for  the  agreeable 

Amongst  the  oai 

dwelUng  to  the  <  the 

war  plumes  and  the 

Amuosi,  who  ui  is  a 
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bis  feathers,  and  also  as  a  check  to  his  irascible  qualities,  they  reduce 
him  to  the  situation  in  which  we  found  him, — many  thanks  to  them,  as 
it  tends  to  make  them  fat  and  tender,  as  I  found.  Continuing  our 
march,  we  arrived  at  the  Kokha  river,  and  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
line  of  the  Umtata ;  but  finding  that  all  the  cattle  had  been  driven 
away,  and  ascertaining  from  a  Fingoe,  who  came  up  to  us,  that  Hintza 
had  sent  orders  to  tnat  effect  full  two  days  previous  to  our  arrival, 
Colonel  Smith  deemed  it  advisable  to  return  to  his  bivouac,  as  it  was 
now  late,  and  the  enemy  were  assembling  in  numbers  all  round  us ;  and 
besides,  our  chief  object  (the  cattle)  had  been  removed. 

The  country  we  passed  through  during  this  day's  march  appeared  to 
have  been  peculiarly  blessed  by  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  not  only  well 
watered,  but  so  fertile,  as  to  produce  three  or  four  crops  in  the  year. 
The  writer  himself  saw  Kaffir  corn  just  rising  from  the  ground — corn 
bursting  forth  in  ear — com  ready  for  the  sickle, — and  lastly,  corn 
stacked ;  and  this  all  witliin  six  miles.    Really, 

**  *Tiras  a  goodly  right  to  see 
What  Heaven  has  done  for  that  delicious  land." 

A  splendid  climate,  abundance  of  water  for  every  purpose,  irrigation  or 
otherwise ;  luxuriant  pasture ;  same  in  profusion ;  and  land  only  requir- 
ing cultivation  to  return  two-hundred  fold  to  the  industrious  farmer. 
Such  is  the  country  (or  part  of  it)  in  which,  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
plausible  tales  of  a  pseudo-philanthropic  faction  at  home,  the  frontier 
Kaffirs  would  have  been  starved  if  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urbaivhad  expelled 
them  over  the  Kye.  But  to  proceed,  and  avoid  digression :  the  enemy 
were  rapidly  collecting,  and  began  to  hang  about  our  rear,  annoying  it, 
and  showing  a  greater  contempt  for  danger  than  I  had  hitherto  wit- 
nessed amongst  the  Kaffirs,  many  of  them  lying  down  in  the  grass  close 
to  the  column,  jumping  up  as  it  passed,  shouting  and  brandishing  their 
assagais,  ready  to  cut  off  the  first  man  who  left  the  ranks  for  a  moment. 
On  reaching  the  bivouac  we  found  it  surrounded  by  savages,  sitting  on 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  a  little  beyond  the  range  of  musketry,  and 
evidently  disposed  to  make  some  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  cattle  ; 
and  here,  to  our  extreme  sorrow,  we  were  informed  of  the  death  of 
Major  White,  an  officer  on  half-pay  of  the  25th  Regiment,  who  was 
serving  with  the  Army  nominally  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General  to  the 
Bugher  forces,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  Kaffir  territory  (as  far  as  was  practicable  in  war),  in  which 
he  had  been  employed  since  we  crossed  the  Keiskamma.  He  had  often 
been  expostulated  with  by  many  of  the  officers — to  all  of  whom  he  had 
endeared  himself  from  his  many  excellent  and  amiable  qualities — for 
his  imprudence  in  exposing  himself  to  the  chance  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  as  he  has  been  known  to  have  remained  idone  for  miles  in  the 
rear,  wholly  absorbed  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  This  day  he  ascended  a  hill 
overlooking  the  camp,  accompanied  by  four  rank-and-file  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  as  an  escort.  These  he  posted  at  different  points,  but  unfortunately, 
having  placed  his  instruments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bush,  some 
Kaffirs  crept  up  '  "  H,  and,  suddenly  springing  on  him  while 

employed  on  >  o^aied  him,  along  with  the  corporal ;  the 

others  eacap  rough  the  enemy. .  A  party  was  instantly 

sent  from  f  ore  they  could  reach  the  spot  the  Kaffirs 
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had  dispened,  having  completely  Btripped  the  bodies,  and  carried  off  the 
guns,  instruments,  and  the  whole  of  the  map  at  which  Major  White  had 
been  labouring  so  sedulously  for  months,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  hie 
death.  He  was  buried  by  his  comrades' bayonets ;  and  in  a  petty  Kaffir 
kraal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bashee,  lie  the  remains  of  a  man  who  had 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  from  his 
activity  and  talent,  and  who  was  possessed  of  every  qualification  best 
calculated  to  render  him  a  warm-hearted  friend  and  an  agreeable 
companion. 

Every  precaution  was  now  taken  to  guaM  against  surprise,  and  to 
repulse  the  enemy  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  appeared  most  probable, 
as  their  numbers  were  momentarily  increasing ;  and  by  their  violent 
gestures  they  appeared  to  be  exciting  themselves  to  mischief.  It  was 
scarcely  dark  ere  they  made  a  most  spirited  attack  on  the  guard,  as  a 
screen  to  an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  cattle.  Creeping  within 
the  line  of  the  sentries,  and  mingling  with  the  oxen,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  them  ;  whilst  the  shouts  and  war-cries  of  the  thou- 
sands around  us,  along  with  the  lowing  of  the  cows,  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  quiet  and  cool  demeanour  of  the  small  garrison  in  the 
kraal,  who,  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  calmly  awaited  the  onset ;  but  the  steady 
and  determined  resistance  of  the  picquet,  under  Captain  Liacy,  72nd 
Highlanders,  was  soon  successful;  and  the  enemy,  having  been  re- 
pulsed in  the  first  attempt,  did  not  make  another  during  the  night, 
having  evidently  suffered  too  severely  to  repeat  it. 

The  detachment  of  Hottentots,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  sea  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  them,  as  every 
moment  was  precious,  and  we  knew  that,  if  we  were  compelled  to  wait 
another  day,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  already  ten  times  greater  than 
ours,  would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  render  our  return  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Happily,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  heard  shots 
at  a  distance,  and  in  another  hour  they  arrived,  having  been  marching, 
with  little  or  no  rest,  from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  after 
the  march  on  the  day  previous.  They  reported  that  they  had  not  seen 
any  cattle,  but  that  the  Kaffirs  were  numerous  and  daring. 

The  next  morning  (14th)  we  commenced  our  return  to  the  GeneraPs 
camp,  driving  our  spoil  before  us.  The  passage  of  the  river  was 
effected  with  much  difficulty ;  but  we  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
whole  without  loss.  To  add  to  our  labours,  some  Fingoes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood put  themselves  under  our  protection,  and  daily  increased  in 
number,  until  they  amounted  to  above  1000  souls.  The  enemy  followed 
us  close,  harassing  us  in  flank  and  rear,  and  especially  directing  their 
attack  against  the  Fingoes.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  rear-guard 
(Lieut  Bailie,  of  the  Provisional  Hottentot  Battalions),  observing  this, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  get  close  to  the  savages 
without  having  recourse  to  stratagem,  made  half  of  his  men  lie  down  in 
the  grass,  and  when  the  enemy  came  near,  sprung  up,  and  opened  a  most 
destructive  fire  on  them.  On  another  occasion  this  officer  placed  some 
of  his  men  behind  the  Fingoes,  who,  advancing  under  cover  of  their 
enormous  shields,  when  the  enemy  came  near,  suddenly  withdrew,  thus 
enabling  the  Hottentots  to  fire  with  pifi^rt ;  but,  regardless  of  their  loss, 
the  enemy  followed  us  close^  ^ed  the  open  country,  taking 

every  opportunity  of  annoy 
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PasBing  Btttterworth*— which  had  been  burnt  since  we  had  last  seen 
it — we  arrived  within  Bight  of  the  Kye  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and 
were  astonished  at  seeing  many  thousands  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  hills 
above  it.  Colonel  Smith  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  a 
part ;  but  the  whole  of  the  detachment  (especially  the  Hottentots)  were 
so  much  fatigued  as  to  render  any  attempt  of  the  kind  totally  imprac- 
ticable. Moreover,  we  had  already  as  many  as  we  could  conveniently 
guard  and  drive;  and  although  the  numerous  herds  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  be  within  but  a  few  miles,  yet,  if  we  had  endeavoured  to  get 
near  to  them,  we  should  have  found  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
at  least  were  to  be  travelled  over  before  we  could  have  succeeded  in 
getting  one,  owing  to  the  difficult  and  broken  country,  the  depth  and 
intricacies  of  the  kloofs,  and  steepness  of  the  mountains ;  so  we  were 
compelled  to  '*  let  well  alone." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  country,  that  the  cattle  had  been  concealed 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  long  as  the  Ist  and  2nd  divisions  remained 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Kye,  and  were  now  driven  out,  the  natives  being 
ignorant  of  any  detachment  remaining  behind.  On  the  17th  we  crossed 
the  Kye,  and  reached  head*quarters  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  having  in 
seven  days  marched  218  miles,  crossed  two  large  and  rapid  rivers,  taken 
and  driven  upwards  of  8000  head  of  cattle,  besides  having  escorted  1000 
Fingoes,  and  that  with  no  other  loss  than  I  have  already  mentioned. 

We  found  the  head-quarter  division  encamped  about  nine  miles  west 
of  the  Kye,  anid  emplbyed  in  forming  the  first  post  of  occupation,  com- 
manding the  main  road  leading  to  the  waggon  ford.  It  was  a  square 
redoubt,  capable  of  containing  80  infantry  and  50  cavalry,  with  an 
enclosure  in  the  centre  for  the  security  of  the  horses  and  cattle.  It  was 
named  Fort  Warden,  and  is  rather  romantically  situated  under  a  beet- 
ling clifi^,  with  a  precipice  of  some  100  feet  deep,  not  many  yards  from 
the  post. 

On  the  19th,  the  troops  being  drawn  up  under  arms,  his  Excellency 
publicly  proclaimed  Sahili  (Hintsa's  son)  chief  in  his  father's  stead,  and 
concluded  peace  with  him,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  him  the 
importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Colonial  Government, 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  therefrom,  and  the  influence  it  would 
give  him  not  only  over  his  own  but  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
enable  him  to  lead  them  to  good,  if  so  inclined.  The  young  chief,  wlio 
appeared  to  treat  his  father's  death  with  great  coolness,  departed  in 
high  spirits,  loaded  with  presents,  and  apparently  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  during  his  detention  in  the 
British  camp.  His  uncle,  Bokoo,  however,  was  not  released,  as  he 
was  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that,  having  been  one  of  Hintza's  chief  councillors,  and  one 
of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  war,  his  councils  would  tend  to  frustrate 
any  good  measures  the  young  chief  might  be  inclined  to  adopt. 

On  the  20th — leaving  Lieut.  Warden,  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  post — ^we  continued  our  march  towards  the  Buffalo 
river,  and  in  the  evening  reached  the  Gounlie  Hill,  a  lofty  bleak  moun- 
tain, near  to  which  the  river  of  the  same  name  takes  its  rise.  Here  we 
halted  for  one  day,  to  throw  up  a  field-work  for  the  protection  of  a 
small  force  which  was  destined  to  remain  behind  as  a  post  of  commu- 
nication between  Fort  Warden  and  the  Buffalo  river,  at  which  the 
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General  proposed  establishing  his  head-quarters,  it  being  the  most 
central  situation  he  could  select.  And  here  I  may  as  well  mention  a 
circumstance  which  occurred,  which,  although  trivial  in  itself,  affords  a 
Btriking.proof  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  every  one  in  the  camp : — A  private  (Cape  Mounted  Rifles), 
servant  to  Major  Lower,  happened  to  leave  his  master's  tent  for  a  few 
moments  after  sunset ;  this  unfortunate  man  never  returned,  and  was 
not  heard  of  until,  some  weeks  having  elapsed,  his  body  was  discovered 
about  300  yards  from  the  post.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  been  seized 
in  the  dark  by  some  of  the  savages,  who  were  constantly  prowling 
about  the  camp,  and  that  they  had  dragged  him  thus  far  beiore  they 
killed  him. 

Leaving  an  officer  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  (Lieut.  Leslie)  in  com- 
mand of  this  small  and  comfortless  outpost,  the  division  marched  on  the 
22nd,  and  arrived  on  the  ^3rd  at  the  Buffialo  river,  at  which,  as  we 
knew  that  the  permanent  head-quarters  of  the  troops  in  the  province 
were  to  be  established,  we  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  little  rest, 
which  was  much  wanted  both  by  us  and  our  horses,  which  latter  poor 
animals  were  reduced  to  skeletons  from  the  united  efforts  of  hard  work 
and  little  or  no  food. 

The  camp  was  pitched  near  to  the  spot  on  which  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  formerly  had  a  station,  established  for  many  years,  the 
good  effects  of  which  were  exemplified  in  the  house  having  been  burned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  missionary  (Mr.  Brownlee) 
scourged  from  his  post  by  the  wives  of  those  very  people  amongst  whom 
he  had  been  labouring  for  years  with  the  vain  hope  of  converting  them 
to  Christianity,  but  unfortunately  without  a  single  successful  instance. 
This  reverend  gentleman  was  compelled  to  walk  with  his  wife  carrying 
his  children  to  the  Wesleyan  mission  station  at  Wesleyville,  at  which 
he  arrived  after  twenty-four  hours'  hardship.  It  was  advantageously 
situated  on  the  river,  with  an  extensive  grassy  plain  extending  to  the 
southward,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  grassy  hills  stretching  away 
towards  the  Buffalo  mountains,  and  formed  a  most  desirable  spot  for 
the  site  of  a  town,  which — if  his  Majesty's  Minister  had  determined  on 
keeping  the  additional  country — would  have  soon  been  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  colony. 

Having  settled  ourselves  in  the  camp,  the  troops  were  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  bush  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  throwing  up  a 
field-work — Fort  Hill — ^which  was  intended  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  fords,  but  also  as  a  point  for  the  waggons  and  stores 
to  concentrate  upon  in  case  of  a  great  number  of  troops  being  sent  on 

Eatrol.  And  before  we  proceed  on  our  next,  I  had  better  inform  my 
rother  Subaltern  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  equip  himself  when  pro- 
ceeding on  such  duties,  as  perhaps  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  yet  to 
see  another  Kaffir  war ;  but  even  if  they  should  not,  it  will  equally  apply 
to  the  patrolling  along  the  border  line. 

We  will  not,  indeed  we  cannot,  for  an  instant  suppose  that  you  would 
leave  England  without  those  essential  requisites — a  saddle,  two  would 
be  better,  especially  if  second-hand,  and  Peat's  are  best  adapted  for  a 
Cape  horse ;  a  double-barrelled  gun — if  it  carry  a  musket-ball,  the 
better,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  not  carry  a  smaller  than 
carbine ;  a  Flushing  or  pea-jacket ;  and  saddle-bags.  Now,  presuming 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  these,  *-  -th  you  how  we  pro* 
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ceeded  on  such  duties,  in  order  that  you  may  never  have  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  ignorance. 

On  arriving  at  Graham's  Town,  you  provide  yourself  with  three  horses 
at  least  (which  average  from  6/.  to  12/.  each) — one  for  yourself,  one 
for  your  servant*,  and  one  for  haggage ;  some  common  bridles,  and  three 
leathern  rheims,  with  neck-straps  for  knee-halteringt ;  a  pack-saddle, 
and  tarpaulin  to  cover  your  baggage.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
clothes  you  put  in  your  saddle-bags,  every  man  pleases  himself,  but 
(ej:perientia  docet)  I  always  found  that  on  the  longest  patrol — say 
twelve  days — two  shirts,  two  pair  of  socks  (one  woollen),  a  jacket,  and 
one  pair  of  trousers,  of  corderoy  or  leather,  with  a  pair  of  half-boots, 
were  ample ;  these,  with  your  soap,  &c..  in  one  side  of  your  saddle- 
bags ;  in  the  other,  a  small  bag  containing  tea  or  coffee,  one  of  sugar, 
and  some  salt  and  pepper — the  latter  best  carried  in  a  tin  box ;  some 
biscuit,  a  little  rice,  a  wax  candle,  a  box  of  lucifers — ^very  necessary  in 
damp  weather  to  assist  in  lighting  your  fire ;  and,  although  last,  by  fac 
the  most  important  of  all,  a  stone  jar  of  spirits :  these,  with  a  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  and,  if  you  are  particular,  you  may  have  a  small  tin 
plate,  are  sufficient  for  the  inner  man.  Now  on  the  saddle-bags  you 
put  two  blankets  or  sheep-skin  curosses,  a  red  nightcap,  and  a  pair  of 
duffel  overalls ;  then  the  tarpaulin  well  strapped  over  the  whole.  If 
you  possess  a  nose-bag — three  of  which  you  ought  to  have  if  you  wish 
your  horses  to  do  their  work — fill  one  with  cornj,  one  with  a  leg  of 
mutton,  and  in  the  last  put  a  small  kettle  for  making  your  tea.  These 
strapped  on  the  horns  of  your  pack- saddle,  and  you  are  well  provided. 

As  for  yourself,  put  all  notions  of  uniform  aside,  except  in  hot  wea- 
ther, when  you  may  wear  an  old  shell-jacket,  and  wear  a  cloth  or  fustian 
jacket,  round,  but  low  enough  to  cover  the  hips  without  touching  the 
cantle  of  the  saddle ;  a  cloth  waistcoat,  double-breasted,  and  either 
leather  or  fustian  trousers.  Your  belt  round  your  waist,  carrying  your 
pouch,  a  bag  for  caps,  a  pocket-compass,  and  a  large  knife  in  a  case  in 
your  holsters§  ;  one  pistol,  if  you  wish  it,  but  I  would  prefer  carrying  a 
small  pistol  in  a  side-pocket ;  your  flask,  pipe  and  tobacco ;  and  to  the 
straps  of  the  holster  hang  a  tin  drinking-cup,  without  which  you  will  not 
be  stole  to  live.  Thus  equipped,  you  will  be  independent  of  any  man ;  and 
do  not  think  that  I  advise  to  encumber  yourself,  as  you  will  find  that  I 
only  mention  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  bivouac  for  the  night,  let  your  horses  roll ; 
then  light  your  fire ;  and  when  you  have  got  a  good  one,  tie  your  horses 
up  to  the  best  bush  you  can  find,  and  always  close  to  your  fire  ;  dress 
your  meat  in  the  Hottentot  mode,  on  a  skewer  of  wood  on  the  hot 
ashes  raked  out  from  the  blaze.     Carbonatze,  go  to  sleep,  and  I  do 

not  pity  you. 

. ■'*'■' 

*  Even  when  quartered  in  Graham's  Town,  if  is  more  advisable  to  possess  three 
horses,  as,  when  ordered  ou  duty,  you  require  your  servant  to  lead  your  baggage- 
horse  and  to  serve  as  escort,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  not  being  allowed  to  do  such 
duty. 

t  The  rheim  is  a  leathern  strap,  one  end  of  which  goes  round  the  horse's  neck,  the 
oth«r  round  his  near  fore-leg  below  the  knee,  to  prevent  him  straying  while  at  grass. 

]  You  can  draw  your  rations  in  advance  when  proceeding  on  a  patrol  likely  to  last 
longer  than  one  day. 

§  Useful  ibr  cutting  the  throat  of  a  buck  or  defending  yourself  in  close  quarters. 
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A  POPOLAK  HISTORY  OF  THE  STEAU'ENGINK*. 
DotrBLx-cvLimixK  snoiNBs, 

Stbau,  in  common  with  all  other  elastic  fluids,  will  expand  in  proportion 
toihe  space  it  is  alloned  to  occupy ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  densily  and 
elsslicity  decrease  in  proportion,  liiis  property  of  sleam  was  first  observed 
by  Mr,  Walt  (as  before  stated),  and  wa«  applied  by  him  with  considerable 
adTanta^ei  in  what  he  termed  the  "  Expansion  Engine."  This  consisted 
of  employing  a  cylinder  of  greater  dimensions  than  those  used  in  the 
common  engines,— raising  the  steam  to  a  poverful  pressure,  and  allowinf; 
it  to  flow  into  the  cj^linder,  until  it  occupied  about  one-fourth  of  that  vessel 
only  ;  the  communication  with  the  boiler  t)eing  then  shut  off,  the  steam 
contained  in  the  cylinder  continued  to  expand,  and  press  down  the  piston 
with  a  diminishing  power.  Takingadvanlageof  this  principle,  an  engineer 
of  the  name  of  Hornblower — a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  about  the  yearl781, 
devised  an  arrangement  of  the  steam-engine  upon  a  novel  construction, 
and  although  fallacious  in  principle,  it  evinced  much  ingenuity.  Mr, 
Hornblower's  plan  oonsisted  of  using  two  cylinders  of  different  dimensions, 
in  the  smaller  of  which  steam  of  great  elasticity  was  tiaed ;  which,  after 
having  actuated  its  piston,  was  allowed  (o  flow  into  the  larger  one,  in 
which  it  performed  the  same  office,  in  virtue  of  its  expansibility :  both  the 
piston  rods  were  attached  to  the  working  beam  of  the  engine, — that  of  the 
larger,  to  its  eaS,  and  the  rod  of  the  smaller  one  to  that  point  between  the 
centre  of  the  beam  and  its  extremity ;  the  vibration  of  which  would  cor- 
respond with  the  length  of  its  stroke. 

The  annexed  diagram  is  a  representation  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
double-cylinder  engine  is  worked.  A  and  B  are  two  steam  cylinders  of 
unequal  siie,  in  which  work  the  pistons  F  and  F',  the  rods  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  arch-heads  F  and  ft  of  the  beam.    The  cylinders  are 
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eoimeoted  by  the  pipe  D,  the  pattage  of  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by 
the  cock  K.  The  pipe  C  conveys  steam  fVom  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the 
small  cylinder,  which  may  be  shut  o£P  at  pleasure  by  the  valve  8. 
Between  the  bottom  of  the  large  cylinder  and  the  condenser  there  is  also 
a  communication  by  means  of  the  pipe  X,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed 
by  the  cock  X',  and  another  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  cylinder 
effected  by  the  pipes  T  and  G,  which  may  be  intercepted  by  the  cocks  Y' 
and  G^.  when  about  to  start  the  engine,  the  first  operation  is  that  of 
*'  blowing  through  ;'*  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  open  all  the 
.cocks  and  valves,  and  allow  the  steam  fVom  the  boiler  to  flow  through 
the  cylinders  and  pipes,  expelling  the  air  into  the  condenser,  and  filling 
the  interior  of  the  engine  with  pure  steam.  This  being  effected,  and  the 
pistons  at  the  top  of  their  respective  cylinders,  let  the  communication  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinders  be  shut  off,  by  turning  the 
cocks  C  and  G',  at  the  same  time  the  jet  of  water  beine^  allowed  to  play 
in  the  condenser,— the  steam  in  the  large  cylinder  will  be  condensedf, 
leaving  a  vacuum  under  P'.  The  steam  contained  in  A  passing  through 
the  pipe  D,  will  now  press  upon  the  upper  surface  of  P',  and  cause  it  to 
descend  with  a  diminution  of  force  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  space 
the  vapour  is  allowed  to  occupy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pressure  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  smaller  piston  P  being  thus  diminished,  the  elasticity 
of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  acting  with  full  force  upon  its  upper  side,  will 
preponderate,  and  in  this  manner  the  pistons  are  forced  downwards  to  the 
bottom  of  their  respective  cylinders.  That  in  B,  by  a  power  which  is 
constant! jr  diminishing  in  conseauence  of  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
steam  acting  on  it,  and  the  smaller  piston  in  A  by  a  power  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  proportion  as  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  preponderates  over  that  by  w  hich  its  descent  is  resisted.  The  pistons 
having  thus  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  their  cylinders,  the  flow  of  steam 
iVom  tne  boiler  is  to  be  shut  off,  and  the  cocks  C  and  Y'  bein^  opened, 
and  X'  closed,  the  steam  pressing  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  pistons,  is 
allowed  to  flow  in  beneath  them,  by  which  they  are  placed  in  equilibrio, 
and  are  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  their  cylinders  by  the  action  of  a  counter- 
poise, in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  Mr.  Watt's  single  engine. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  engines  a  grand  discovery  was  supposed 
to  have  been  made,  which  excited  much  attention  in  the  scientific  world. 
But  as  the  principle  of  separate  condensation  was  necessary  to  the  action 
of  this  arrangement,  it  could  not  be  brought  into  general  use  without 
infringing  on  Watt *s  patent  right;  but  previously  to  the  termination  of 
that  monopoly,  doubts  concerning  the  value  of  the  principle  began  to  be 
entertained,  and  when,  in  the  year  1 800,  the  patent  actually  expired,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  engines  upon  Homblower*s  principle  were  erected. 
However,  in  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Arthur  Woolfe,  of  Comwail,  an  engineer  of 
eminence,  and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  revived 
the  principle  of  the  double-cylinder  engine,  with  some  alteration  from  the 
former  plan.  In  Woolfe's  arrangement,  steam  of  a  much  greater  elasticity 
was  used,  and  consequently  the  relative  size  of  the  second  cylinder  in  his 
engine  was  less  than  the  proportion  adopted  by  Homblower,  and  the 
pistons,  instead  of  being  worked,  as  in  the  former  case,  on  the  principle  of 
Watt's  single  engine,  were  actuated  by  a  double  impulse.  Mr.  Woolfe 
also  invented  a  boiler  of  a  very  ingenious  description,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  tubes  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  steam,  and  the  economy  of  fuel. 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  demonstration  by  Dr.  Robison  in  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  in  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  second  cylinder,  and  the  impossibility  of  deriving^  any  ad- 
vantage from  its  adoption,  in  working  the  steam  expansively,  it  is  still 
supposed  a  consideraole  saving  of  fuel  resulted  from  the  use  of  engines 
up^n  Woolfe*8  construction ;  no  doubt  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  was 
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effected  by  the  adoption  of  these  engines,  but  such  saving  watf  not  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  two  cylinders,  but  resulted  from  the  excellent 
arranp:ement  of  the  steam  generator,  the  adoption  of  steam  of  great 
elasticity,  and  the  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  expansion, 
and  these  causes  would  produce  similar  effects  if  acted  on,  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  double-cylinder  engines, 
we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  in  a  plain  and  popular  manner  the 
impossibility  of  deriving  any  additional  advantage  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  expansion  by  the  adoption  of  a  second  cylinder.  Let  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  cylinders  A  and  B,  in  the  annexed  diagrams. 
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be  as  follows  ;-^the  larger  (B)  4  feet  in  length  and  2  in  diameter ;  and 
the  smaller  (A)  2  feet  long  and  1  in  diameter ;  therefore,  the  capacity  of 
cylinders  being  directly  as  their  length,  and  as  the  squares  of  their  diame- 
ters, the  cubical  contents  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  will  be  just  one-eighth 
that  of  the  larger.  Now,  be  it  remembered,  the  expansion  of  steam 
depends  upon  the  quantitj^  of  space  it  is  allowed  to  occupy,  and  not  upon 
its  shape ;  consequently,  if  for  the  smaller  cylinder  of  2  feet  long,  and  of 
1  foot  diameter,  we  were  to  substitute  one  of  2  feet  diameter,  and  of  but 
6  inches  in  length,  as  shown  in  C,  we  obtain  the  same  cubical  con- 
tent,—that  is,  one-eighth  of  the  larger ;  therefore  the  same  fluxional  de- 
velopment of  steam,  and  consequently  the  same  mechanical  effect.  Now, 
suppose  we  were  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  smaller  cylinder  in  Woolle's  or 
Hornblower's  engines  according  to  the  above  suggestion,  and  instead  of 
placing  it  at  a  distance  from  the  larger  one,  and  connecting  tttem  by 
pipes,  we  were  to  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  great  cylinder,  as  D,  it  is 
clear  such  a  disposition  could  not  alter  the  mechanical  effect  exerted  upon 
its  piston  by  the  steam;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
greater  cylinder  to  an  equal  extent  would  be  attended  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  second  one,  without  the  expense,  weight,  friction,  and  the 
attenuation  and  cooling  of  the  steam  in  its  passage  through  the  pipes, 
besides  the  positive  gain  of  power  resulting  from  the  whole  of  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  steam  being  applied  to  the  end  of  the  lever-beam,  instead 
of  a  portion  of  it  being  applied  to  the  arch -head,  hiilf-way  between  the 
centre  of  the  beam  and  its  end. 

ROTATIVE   STEAM-ENOmSS. 

From  the  great  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  alternate  action  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  loss  of  power  sustained  by  changing  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  such  ponderous  masses  of  matter,  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers was  early  directed  to  the  great  desideratum  of  being  enabled  to 
obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  a  rotative  motion  from  the  engine  itself;  and 
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although  that  was  the  impulse  by  which  the  first  form  of  the  steam-engine 
was  actuated,  in  no  attempts  have  engineers  more  signally  failed  than  in 
their  endeavours  to  produce  a  practical  rotative  engine.  The  first  modern 
attempt  to  effect  this  object  was  made  by  M.  Amontins,  in  1699,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  invented  what  he  called  a 
"  fire-wheel,"  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  air-tight  chambers  being  at- 
tached to  its  periphery,  which,  on  being  heated,  rarefied  the  air  within  them, 
into  which  rushed  a  portion  of  water,  which,  by  rendering  one  side  of  the 
wheel  heavier  than  tlie  other,  caused  it  to  revolve ;  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Watt,  in  the  year  1769,  which  is  thus  described  by  Farey,  in  Rees's  Cyclo- 
psBdia,  as  quoted  by  Stewart : — 

*'  It  consisted  of  a  drum  turning  air-tight  within  another,  with  cavities 
80  disposed  that  there  was  a  constant  and  ^reat  pressure  urging  it  in  one 
direction  ;  but  no  packing  of  the  common  kind  could  preserve  it  air-tight 
with  sufficient  freedom  of  motion.  He  succeeded  by  immersing  it  in  mer- 
cury, or  in  an  amalgam,  which  remained  fluid  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water; 
but  the  continued  action  of  the  heat  and  steam,  together  with  the  friction, 
soon  oxydated  the  fluid  and  rendered  it  useless.  He  then  tried  Parent,  or 
Barker's  mill,  inclosing  the  arms  in  a  metal  drum,  which  was  immersed 
in'  cold  water ;  the  steam  rushed  rapidly  along  the  pipe,  which  was  the 
axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great  reaction  would  have  been  exerted  at 
the  ends  of  the  arms ;  but  it  was  almost  nothing.  It  was  then  tried  in  a 
drum  kept  boiling  hot ;  but  the  impulse  was  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  expense  of  the  steam." 

From  the  year  1769  to  1829  there  have  been  upwards  of  thirty  patents 
taken  out  for  various  modifications  of  the  rotative  engine,  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  the  nrinciples  above  stated,  none  of  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  general  practice.  The  rotatory  engines  which  are  thought 
to  exhibit  the  greatest  ingenuity  are  those  invented  by  Watt,  Cooke,  Bra- 
mah  and  Dickinson,  Ludker,  Kempel,  Cartwright,  Murdock,  Hornblower, 
Flint,  Clegg,  Turner,  Congreve,  Moore,  Masterman,  and  Lord  Dundonald. 
Those  who  mav  feel  an  interest  in  the  ^subject,  and  are  inclined  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  above  inventions  (except  the  last- 
named)  will  find  a  good  description  of  them  in  Stewart's  History  of  the 
Steam-Engine.  The  principal  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  rotatory  steam-engines  appears  to  be  the  making  of  the  valves  and 
pistons  steam-tight,  and  the  great  loss  of  power  sustained  from  the  friction 
occasioned  by  the  contact  of  such  extensive  moving  surfaces*. 

CARTWR10HT*S   BNGXNE. 

In  the  annexed  plate  (fig.  15)  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  the  steam- 
engine  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright  in  the  year  1797,  which  has 
been  justly  considered  a  model  of  refined  simplicity  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. A  is  the  steam-cylinder,  in  which  works  the  piston  P  ;  S,  a  spindle- 
valve,  by  which  steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  through  the  pipe  O, 
into  the  cylinder,  which  is  opened  by  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  which, 
striking  upon  its  tail  or  spindle,  lifts  the  valv^  from  its  seat,  and  is  closed 
in  like  manner  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  being  pressed  into  its  seat  by 
the  cross-head  K.  1  is  another  spindle-valve  placed  in  the  piston  P,  by 
which  a  communication  is  opened  between  the  upper  side  of  the  piston 

*  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Jan.  1836,  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Kenwood,  "  that  at  Binner  Dowds,  Cornwall,  have  been  erected  five 
rotatory  single  engines;  the  first  of  them  in  1828,  and  the  last  of  them  in  1833. 
Captain  Gre^or  also  set  up  a  similar  one  for  driving  a  common  grist-mill  for  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Co.,  of  Hall  Foundry.  All  these  engines  (says  Mr.  H.)  have  performed 
their  work  extremely  well,  are  quite  as  manageable  as  double  engines,  and,  where 
they  have  tak«fn  their  place,  have  worked  with  much  less  coal."  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  account  of  these  engines  be  given  to  the  public. 
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and  the  condenier.  It  openi  upwards  only,  and  is  raited  rrom  its  seat 
upon  each  descent  of  the  piston,  in  consequence  of  its  spindle  striking 
agftinit  the  bottom  or  the  cylinder,  and  is  closed  by  the  reascent  of  the 
piston  simtiltaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  steitni- valve,  and  thus  a 
communication  is  opened  between  the  upper  aide  of  the  piston  alternately 
with  the  iKiUer  and  condenser.  L  is  the  barrel  of  the  air-jiump  attached 
to  the  cylinder,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  it ;  ib  piston  is 
sohd,  ftnd  is  worked  by  a  prolongation  of  the  steam-ptston  rod. 
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In  the  eondensing  apparatus,  it  ?riU  be  obserred,  is  united  the  principle 
of  affusion  with  that  of  separate  condensation.  The  condenser  is  com- 
posed of  two  concentric  cyhnders  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  immersed  in  a 
cistern  of  cold  water,  X,  so  that  the  water  passes]  through  the  interior 
cylinder  and  surrounds  the  outer  one;  the  space  between  tlie  cylinders  is 
occupied  by  the  steam,  which  is  conyeyed  into  it  from  the  workinji^  cylin- 
ders A,  by  the  bent  tube  F ;  the  vapour  being  thus  diffused  in  a  thin  layer 
between  two  cold  surfaces  of  considerable  extent,  is  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely condensed.  Q  is  a  pipe  by  which  the  water  and  air  resulting  from 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  conveyed  into  the  air-pump,  from  whence 
its  return  is  prevented  by  the  valve  R,  which  opens  from  the  condenser. 
V  a  pipe,  through  which  the  water  and  ait  received  from  the  condenser  is 
expelled  from  the  air-pump  by  the  descent  of  its  piston,  and  opening  the 
valve  U,  is  forced  upwards  through  the  pipe  Y  into  the  hot  well  B.  C, 
a  valve  opening  inwards,  which  is  kept  closed  by  the  ball-lever  D ;  and 
when  the  air  which  rises  above  the  water  in  the  cistern  B  accumulates 
too  rapidly,  it  presses  the  ball  downwards,  which,  by  opening  the  valve, 
allows  it  to  escape,  while  the  heated  water  is  forced  up  the  pipe  Z  into  the 
boiler. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  single-acting  engine,  consequently  there 
is  no  provision  for  raisins  the  piston  by  the  elasticity  of  steam ;  that  object 
was  effected  by  a  most  happy  mechanical  arrangement,  which  combines 
the  action  of  a  counterpoise  and  crank  with  the  advantages  of  a  parallel 
motion.  On  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  placied  the  cross-head  K,  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached,  by  pivots,  the  arms  1  and  2 ;  these  lay  hold  of 
the  cranks  3  and  4,  by  which  motion  from  the  piston-rod  is  imparted  to 
the  spur-wheels  6  and  7.  On  the  fly-shaft  is  a  small  toothed  wheel,  8, 
into  which  gears  the  spur-wheel  No.  7;  therefore,  on  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  the  wheels  6  and  7  being  set  in  motion,  the  fly  will  receive  a  cor- 
responding impulse  ;  on  the  piston  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder, 
and  the  steam  above  it  being  condensed,  the  momentum  thus  imparted  to 
the  fly-wheel  draws  the  piston  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  preparatory  to 
another  stroke. 

Thus  Mr.  Cartwright  had  the  great  merit  of  effecting  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemMl  impracticable  even  by  Watt  himself—"  the  conver- 
sion of  a  single  downward  impulse  into  one  of  continued  rotation." 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  operation  of  this  ingenious 
invention : — The  engine  having  been  blown  through  as  usual,  a  vacuum 
beneath  the  piston  formed,  and  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
valve  S  is  to  be  opened,  the  steam  from  the  boiler  will  therefore  flow  in, 
and  press  down  the  piston ;  its  descent  will  communicate  motion  to  the 
fly,  as  before  described :  on  the  piston  arriving  at  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
the  steam-valve  S  will  be  closed  by  the  cross-head  K  descending  on  its 
spindle,  while  the  eduction- valve,  I,  will  be  opened  by  its  tail  striking  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  will  allow  the  steam  from  above  the 
piston  to  flow  through  the  pipe  F,  and  occupy  the  interstice  between  the 
cylinders  M  N,  where  it  will  be  condensed  by  the  cold  surfaces  of  those 
vessels.  A  vacuum  being  thus  formed  above  the  piston,  it  is  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  in  a  non^resisting  medium  by  the  momentum  oC 
the  fly-wheel.  On  the  piston  arriving  at  the  top  the  eduction-valve  I 
will  be  closed  by  its  tail  striking  against  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  steam- valve  S  opened  by  the  piston  striking  on  its  lower  spindle.  The 
steam  being  thus  again  allowed  to  flow  into  the  cylinder,  the  piston  is 
again  depressed,  and  thus  the  alternation  is  continued.  The  condenser  is 
relieved  from  water  and  air  by  the  ascent  of  its  air-pump  piston,  from  the 
barrel  of  which  it  is  forced  into  the  hot  well  B,  as  before  described. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  ingenious  invention  are  to  be 
stated  that  obtained  by  condensing  the  steam  by  the  contact  of  cold  sur- 
faces, instead  of  by  an  injection  of  cold  water  within  the  condensing  vessel, 
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by  which  the  siinie  water  or  other  fluid  is  alternately  vapoanzed  and  con- 
densed, and  continues  to  circulate  throughout  the  machine,  without  any 
admixture  or  diminution ;  consequently  no  deposit  or  incrustation  can  take 
place  in  the  boiler,  the  water  used  being  distilled,  and  therefore  free  from 
any  earth,  salt,  or  other  extraneous  substance — a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  marine  engines. 

In  the  packing  of  the  piston  there  is  also  exhibited  another  admirable 
contmance  of  Mr.  Cartwright.  In  consequence  of  the  communication 
between  the  cylinder  and  condenser  being  opened  through  the  piston,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  that  hempen  packing  could  be  used,  it  being 
necessary  to  cover  the  top  of  the  piston  with  oil  or  tallow,  to  preserve  it 
steam-ti^ht ;  instead  of  which  was  substituted  a  species  of  metallic  pack- 
ing, which  consisted  of  placing  between  two  circular  iron  plates  two 
metallic  rings,  the  one  over  the  other,  the  edges  of  which  were  ground  so 
as  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  accurately.  Each  of  the  rings  were 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  segments,  so  disposed  that  the 
division  of  the  one  should  not  coincide  with  those  in  the  other.  Against 
the  interior  of  the  segments  were  placed  springs,  by  which  their  faces  were 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder.  This  admir- 
able invention,  with  some  modification,  is  very  generally  adopted  at  the 
present  day,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  fitting  better  and  more 
closely  the  longer  it  is  in  use. 

VIVIAN  AND  TREVITHICK's  ENGINE. 

The  project  of  propelling  wheel-carriages  bv  steam-pfower,  from  its  first 
suggestion  by  Dr.  Robison  in  1759,  had  ever  been  considered  by  engineers 
a  desideratum.  It  had  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  in  America* 
who  obtained  a  patent  for  his  plan  from  that  government ;  and  about  the 
same  time  (1787),  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Symington,  of  Scotland,  was 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  experiments  to  accomplish  that  object ;  but  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  engine  in  the  state  it  was  then  in  opposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  its  being  applied  as  a  locomotive  power. 

impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  project,  Messrs.  Vivian  and 
Trevithick,  engineers  of  Cornwall,  applied  themselves  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  hitherto  prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect,  and  in 
the  year  1802  produced  an  engine  of  very  great  merit,  the  details  of 
which  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the  whole  apparatus  light,  simple, 
and  compact.  Having  observed  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  Watt's  single  engine  into  one  of  double  impulse,  it  occurred 
to  those  gentlemen  a  corresponding  benefit  could  be  obtained  by  the  APPli- 
cat  ion  0 f  a  si nhilaV  princi pie  to  t  he  nigh-pressure  engine  of  Leuphold .  Tnis 
they  effected  by  adopting  one  cylinder  only,  and  placing  upon  its  top  a 
steam-tight  cover,  with  a  stuffing-box  in  the  middle  for  the  piston-rod  to 
slide  through.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  was  admitted  alternately  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and,  after. having  actuated  the  piston, 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  which  was  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  four-way  cock  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  steam-pipe ;  so  that  this 
arrangement  was  similar  to  the  double  engine  of  Watt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  condensing  apparatus,  by  the  omission  of  which  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  machine  was  considerably  diminished. 

This  constituted  the  first  high-pressure  leverrengine  practically  adopted 
in  this  country,  and  was  applied  by  the  inventors  to  propel  a  locomotive 
carriage,  which,  we  are  informed  by  Stewart,  was  in  the  year  1804  used  at 
a  mine  in  South  Wales,  which  travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour,  with  a  load  of  about  ten  tons  attached.  To  economise  space, 
steam  of  great  elasticity  was  used,  and  consequently  a  corresponding 
degree  of  strength  was  required  in  the  boilers,  which  was  therefore  formed 
of  a  tube  of  cast-iron,  calculated  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  six  or  seven 
atmospbeiesi  or  about  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.    The  steam  cylinder 
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wu  pl&ced  in  the  boiler,  which  rendered  the  appanitus  more  compact,  and 
prevented  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it. 


A  sectional  view  of  this  engine  b  given  in  our  IGlh  figure,    B,  the 
boiler,  is  »  short  tube  of  cast-iron,  two-thirds  filled  nith  water,    X,  the 
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furnace,  it  placed  in  one  end  of  a  beAt  tube,  whicfa  travenes  the  boiler 
horizontallf  ,  and  unites  with  the  chimney  at  Y.  A,  the  ateaoHevlinder, 
immersed  in  the  boiler,  except  the  upper  end,  on  which  is  placed  the  four- 
way  cock,  by  the  action  of  which  a  communication  is  established  alter- 
nately between  the  one  side  of  the  piston  and  the  boiler,  and  between  the 
other  side  and  the  atmosphere,  through  the  tube  P  P,  which  enters  the 
chimney.  H  is  a  cistern  of  water,  from  which  the  boiler  is  replenished, 
which  abstracts  a  considerable  portion  of  heat  from  the  steam  m  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pipe  P.  Q,  a  pipe  to  convey  the  water  to  the  boiler, 
through  which  it  is  forced  by  the  pump  L,  M,  worked  by  the  engine. 
S,  a  safety-valve,  which  is  pressed  into  its  seat  by  the  weight  on  the 
extremity  of  the  lever,  on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard,  which  obviously 
admits  of  adjustment  to  the  degree  of  pressure  the  boiler  has  to  sustain. 
On  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  is  a  cross-head,  from  each  extremity  of  which 
descends  a  connecting-rod,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  com- 
municated by  two  cranks  to  the  fly-shaft.  The  rectilineal  path  of  the 
piston-rod  is  preserved  by  the  guide-wheels  W  (not  used  at  first  by  Vivian 
and  Trevithick),  which  play  on  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and  travel 
within  the  guide-rods  T  T.    • 

Supposing  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  steam  will  flow  from  the  boiler  "through  the  curved  passage,  1  and  2, 
of  the  four-waj^  cock,  and  force  the  piston  down  in  the  cylinder,  expelling 
the  atmospheric  air  from  beneath  it  through  the  tube  P.  At  the  instant 
the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  fou^way  cockis  reversed 
by  tne^action  of  a  lever  connected  with  the  piston-rod,  by  which  the  steam 
is  admitted  below  the  piston  ;  while  that  which  had  effected  its  descent  is 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  chimney  through  the  tube  P,  and  thus  the 
alternate  motion  is  continued. 

The  principle  of  condensation  being  omitted,  it  is  manifest  the  power  of 
these  engines  must  depend  upon  the  excess  of  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
over  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

These  being  the  first  locomotive  engines  practically  adopted,  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  from  which  all  subsequent  ones  have  been  taken ; 
and  the  principle  is  preserved  in  the  rail-road  engines  of  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boilers  being  traversed  by  a  number  of  small 
tubes* 

BOILBRS,  &c. 

Steam  being  a  chemical  union  of  caloric  and  water,  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  vapour  is  generated  necessarily  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  boiler 
which  contains  the  water,  and  the  furnace  in  which  the  fuel  is  consumed. 
The  greatest  care  is  therefore  required  in  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  these  parts,  to  secure  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  the  rapid 
production  of  steam,  and  the  general  economy  of  the  heat. 

From  the  various  purposes  to  which  steam  power  has  been  applied, 
steam-generators  have  been  divided  into  different  classes  or  descriptions : 
the  large  waggon-roofed  boilers  used  on  land  for  the  condensing-engines 
of  Watt ;  the  marine-boilers,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  space 
for  steam  apparatus  on  board  ship,  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  preserve 
the  same  power  with  one-third  less  fuel  and  water  than  the  former;  cast- 
iron  boilers  used  for  high-pressure  engines;  and  the  tubular  boilers 
adopted  for  locomotive  purposes. 

Engineers  of  the  present  day  are  not  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  exact 
proportion  which  the  contents  of  a  boiler  should  bear  to  the  assigned 

Sower  of  a  low-pressure  condensing-engine.  As  a  general  principle,  it  has 
een  admitted  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  ou^ht  to  be  vapourised 
for  each  horse-power  of  the  engine,  and  to  effeo*  ~'  *  "  '  found  neces- 
sary that  the  boiler  shall  present  nine  squa*  surface  for 
every  horse-power.    Mr.  watt  allowed  twent  '  space  for 
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-each  horte*|iower»  one  half  of  which  was  oeenpied  with  water.  Mr.  IVed- 
-gold  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  allowed  to  each  horse- 
power of  a  common  condensing-engine  diminishes,  in  a  certain  propcvtion, 
as  the  siie  of  the  boiler  is  increased.  Thus  for  a  boiler  of  five  horse-power 
fourteen  cubic  feet  of  water  for  each  horse-power;  for  one  of  ten  norse- 
power,  tweWe  and  a  half  cubic  feet ;  and  for  a  boiler  of  forty  horse-power» 
eleven  cubic  feet* ;  but  general  experience  assigns  about  twenty  cubic 
feet  of  space  for  each  horse-power  of  the  common  condensing-engine,  one- 
half  of  which  is  occupied  by  water,  and  the  other  half  by  steam.  This 
variation  fh>m  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Watt  is  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
in  low-pressure  engines  it  is  found  more  economical  to  raise  the  steam  to 
about  eighteen  and  a  hdf  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  instead  of  its  being 
exactly  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure,  which,  according  to  theory,  it 
ou^ht  to  be. 

In  the  earlier  steam-engines,  the  l>oilers,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  an 
oblong  f^m,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  the  ftoiace  over  which  they  were 
placed  a  chamber  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  and  terminat- 
ing in  an  upright  flue  or  chimney,  by  which  disposition  a  considerable 
portion  of  tne  heat  escaped  up  the  chimney  and  was  lost.  The  first 
attempts  to  improve  these  defects  was  made  bv  the  celebrated  engineer 
Smeaton,  about  the  year  1752,  who  conducted  the  flame  from  the  furnace 
in  a  circuitous  channel  within  the  boiler,  in  order  to  detain  the  smoke  and 
heated  air  for  a  longer  time  in  contact  with  the  water.  Although  that 
frindple  has  been  iSlvantageously  adopted  at  the  present  day,  it  appears 
It  had  not  been  judiciously  applied  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  as  in  his  arrangement 
it  was  found  to  injure  the  draught,  and  render  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
very  imperfeett.  When  steam  of  a  high  degree  of  elastici|hr  was  required, 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  boiler  of  sufficient  strength, 
if  of  any  considerable  sise— a  difficulty  amomp  the  principal  objections 
to  Savary*s  and  other  high-pressure  engines.  Under  these  circumstances, 
an  engineer  of  the  name  of  Blackey,  about  the  year  1 756,  constructed  a 
boiler  on  a  different  principle,  in  connexion  with  an  improved  arrangement 
of  Savary*s  engine.  It  consisted  of  three  cylinders  of  small  diameter, 
placed  angularlv  one  over  the  other,  iji  a  f\imace,  having  their  ends  con- 
nected by  small  bent  tubes.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  generate 
steam  with  great  rapidity;  but  the  apparatus  to  which  it  was  applied 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  vapour,  the  project  was  laid 
aside.  This  is  the  first  tubular  boiler  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
except  we  include  that  invented  by  Mr.  Brindley,  who  in  the  same  }^ear 
constructed  a  boiler  of  masonry  in  which  the  water  was  heated  by  iron 
flues  which  traversed  it  in  various  directions. 

These  inventions,  doubtless,  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  ingenious 
arrangements  of  Mr.  A.  Woolfe  for  the  production  of  highly-elastic  steam, 
applied  by  that  gentleman  in  1 804  to  actuate  a  double-cylinder  engine, 
as  weU  as  for  the  various  modifications  of  tubular  boilers  since  adopted  for 
locomotive  purposes.  One  of  the  latest  improvements  in  locomotive 
engines  has  been  constructed  evidently  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Brindley.  It  was  devised  in  1 830,  by  Mr.  Booth,  Secretary  to  tne  liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railroad,  which  consists  of  causing  the  JUmu  iVom  the 
furnace  to  traverse  the  water  in  the  boiler  through  a  numl>er  of  tubes 
which  connected  the  fornace-chamber  with  the  flue.  This  contrivance 
was  applied  to  the"  Rocket**  locomotive,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railroad,  and  from  the  greater  extent  of  heated  surface  to  which 
the  water  was  exposed,  the  formation  of  steam  was  so  rapid  that  the 
"  Rocket**  beat  every  other  carriage,  and  obtained  a  prise  in  consequence. 
An  admirable  description  and  drawing  of  this  engine  will  be  found  in 
Doctor  Lardner's  work  on  the  Steam-Engine,  p.  192. 
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Ifr.  Woolfie's  boikr  consists  of  ft  nnmber  of  cftst-iron  tabes  pkeed  hori- 
aontaUy  in  ft  faramce  oommunicfttinfi:  with  each  other.  The  whole  ftmuige- 
ment  b  extremely  wdl  sdftpted  to  the  prodaction  of  hijrhW-eUstic  steam, 
with  sftfetr,  ftnd  economy  of  fuel — ft  good  description  of.  which  will  be 
.found  in  GftUawfty  on  the  Steftm-Engine — and,  doubtless,  whenever  the 
ase  of  high-pressure  steam  shall  l»e  applied  in  this  country  to  the  pur- 
poses of  oftTigation,  some  modification  of  tubular  boiler  must  be  adopted, 
the  only  objection  to  which,  hitherto,  arose  from  the  liability  of  the  tubes 
to  be  incrusted  by  a  deposit  from  the  water,  but  which  objection  is  now 
completely  obTiated  by  the  principle  patented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of 
Nottingham,  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed  by  the  contact  of  cold  sur- 
faces instead  of  by  injection— the  advantage  of  which  consists  in  the  same 
water  l>eing  alternately  vapourised  and  condensed,  und  which,  conse- 
quently, circulates  through  tne  engine  in  a  pure  or  distilled  state. 

Mr.  Hall*s  plan  consist  in  conducting  the  steam  (after  having  actuated 
the  piston)  into  a  chaml>er,  into  one  side  of  which  open  a  number  of  tubes 
of  small  diameter;  these  tubes  pass  through  an  adjoining  vessel  of  cold 
vrftter,  and  open  out  into  a  corresponding  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the 
condenser,  wtiich  communicates  with  the  air-pump— in  fact,  the  condenser 
is  composed  of  an  oblong  iron  box,  having  an  air-tight  partition  at  each 
end,  forming  the  chambers  above  spoken  o(  the  space  in  the  middle  being 
filled  with  water,  and  traversed  by  the  small  tubes ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment,  it  will  l>e  seen,  that  the  steam  from  the  eduction-pipe  flowing  into 
the  fiist  chamber,  enters  the  tubes,  and  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of 
their  surfaces ;  the  elementaiy  water  then  falls  into  the  other  chamber, 
and  is  drftwn  off  by  the  air-pump,  and  returned  by  it  into  the  boilers. 
Tins  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Hairs  plan ;  and  should  it  answer  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it),  it  would  prove  of  the  utmost  possible  value  to  steam 
navigation,  not  only  as  regards  the  strength  and  durability  of  boilers  from 
the  absence  of  incrustation,  but  also  witn  respect  to  the  economy  of  fuel, 
as  the  necessity  for  **  blowing  out"  the  boilers  would  be  obviated,  And  the 
heat  at  all  times  fairly  transmitted  to  the  water>  by  which  the  present 
limits  of  steam  navigation  would  be  considerably  extended. 

There  are  also  two  other  plans  for  working  the  engine  with  purified 
water — one  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  applied  to  his  patent 
vapour  engine ;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Symington,  the  inventor  of 
the  patent  paddle-wheels  which  bear  his  name— in  both  of  which  the 
steam  is  condensed  by  an  injection  of  distilled  water,  and  not  by  contact^ 
as  in  the  former  case.  Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
above  plans,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  working  of  the  engine  with 
purifiea  water  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  successful  application 
of  steam  navigation  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  materials  of  which  steam-boilers  should  be  composed  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  engines  to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus, 
high-pressure  engines  require  boilers  of  cast-iron,  from  the  superior  tena- 
city or  that  material ;  the  boilers  of  low-pressure  engines  are  usually  con- 
structed of  plate-iron,  or  copper ;.  and  the  tubes  by  which  the  locomotive 
boilers  are  traversed  are  found  to  last  longer  when  composed  of  brass— a 
fkct  stated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  but  not  accounted  for ;  but  K>r  marine-engines 
there  can  be  no  doubt  copper  is  a  material  infinitely  preferable  to  plate- 
iron— first,  fh>m  its  superior  safety,  not  being  liable  to  fly  if  over-pressed 
with  steam— it  merely  rends;  secondly,  from  its  being  a  much  better  con- 
ductor of  heat,  by  which  both  space  and  fuel  would  be  economised ; 
thirdly,  from  its  not  being  liable  to  injury  when  heated,  from  the  action  of 
sea-water,  as  iron  is ;  and,  lastly,  from  its  greater  durability,  much  time, 
required  for  the  repair  of  an  iron  boiler,  would  be  saved.  Now,  the  only 
objection  urged  against  the  adoption  of  copper  boilers  for  condensing 
eneines  is  their  increased  first  cost — for,  ultimately,  the  expense  is  but 
little,  if  an^r,  greater  than  that  of  plate-iron— an  objection  whicn  ought  not 
to  weigh  with  Government  or  wealthy  companies. 
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•  The  following  extract  from  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  George  Laird,  on  the 
subject,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  tend  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  advanced  : — 

••  A  copper  boiler  (says  Mr.  L.)  for  an  engine  of  200  horse  power  will 
cost  about  6000/.,  and  will  work  for  eight  years;  after  which  the  old 
materials  will  be  worth,  say  thirty-seven  tons  at  80/.  a  ton,  which  will  be 
2960/.  The  cost  of  a  copper  boiler  for  eight  years,  therefore,  will  be 
3040/. ;  an  iron  boiler  (for  the  same  power)  will  cost  about  2100/.,  and  will 
run  four  years :  therefore,  two  boilers  at  2100/.  each  will  be  4200/.  less 
the  old  aiaterials  (250/.) ;  therefore,  the  cost  of  iron  boilers  for  eight  years 
will  be  3950/. :  the  loss  of  interest  upon  the  capital,  in  the  copper  boilers, 
will  be  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  other." 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  several  inventions  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  boiler  in  order  to  regulate,  control,  and  adjust, 
the  production  and  application  of  the  elastic  vapour. 

SELF-ACTING  DAMPER. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  order  to  adjust  the  power  of  the 
engine  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  its  application  as  a  general 
first-mover,  it  became  necessary  to  apportion  the  quantity  of  steam  sup- 
plied the  machine  to  the  work  it  had  to  perform.  This  was  effected 
with  great  accuracy,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  application  of  the  *'  throttle- 
valve  and  governor.'*  But  as  that  ingenious  contrivance  regulated  the 
supply  only,  of  steam  to  the  engine,  other  means  were  required  to  regulate 
the  production  of  the  vapour  in  the  boiler :  as  in  the  event  of  its  not  being 
consumed  as  rapidly  as  it  was  generated,  it  would  accumulate  in  the  boiler, 
blow  oif  at  the  safety-valve,  and  be  lost.  To  effect  this  object  an  inven- 
tion called  the  "  self-actinj^  damper'*  was  devised*  by  Murray  of  Leeds, 
1799 ;  the  action  of  which  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  throttle-valve. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  metal,  so  contrived  as  to  intercept  .the  draught  of 
the  chimney,  either  by  vibrating  on  an  axis  within  the  flue,  or  by  sliding 
in  a  groove,  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its  length,  by  which  the  draught 
of  the  chimney,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  furnace,  woidd  be 
increased  or  mitigated. 

This  damper  was  made  self-acting  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance. 
A  tube  was  mserted  vertically  into  the  boiler,  in  which  was  placed  a  plug 
or  weight,  connected  by  a  chain  with  the  damper:  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Therefore,  when  the 
steam  accumulates  m  the  boiler,  it  will  press  on  the  water  and  force  it  up 
the  tube,  by  which  the  plug  will  be  raised,  and  the  damper  or  plate 
allowed  to  descend  across  the  passage  of  the  chimney,  which,  as  before 
stated,  by  shutting  off  the  draught,  would  mitigate  the  fire,  and  diminish 
the  production  of  steam  in  the  boiler. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  generation  of  the  steam  should  be  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  its  consumption,  so  it  is  indispensable  that  the  water  in  the 
oiler  be  maintained  at  the  required  level.  This  has  been  efftected  by 
machinery  with  greater  precision  than  it  could  by  any  degree  of  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  assistant.  A  pipe  from  the  hot-well  is  made  to  ter- 
minate in  a  small  cistern,  placed  over  the  boiler,  from  which  descends  a 
pipe  into  that  vessel,  having  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  its  junction  with 
the  cistern.  From  the  valve  proceeds  a  vertical  stem,  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  balanced  on  its  centre.  To  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  is  made  fast  a  line  connected  with  a  body,  partly  immersed  in  the 
water  in  the  boiler ;  therefore,  as  the  level  of  the  water  is  lowered  b^ 
vaporization,  the  float  descends  with  it,  by  which  the  end  of  the  lever  is 
depressed,  and  the  valve  in  the  small  cistern  opened,  which  admits  a 
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supply  of  water  to  the  boiler.  When  the  required  level  has  been  attained* 
the  valve  is  allowed  to  dose  by  the  ascent  of  the  float. 

Neither  of  these  contrivances  are  applied  to  marine  engines. 

The  action  of  the  gauge  cocks  has  already  been  described.  They  are 
generally  applied  to  marine  engines,  and  serve  to  inform  the  engineer 
whether  the  water  in  the  boiler  »  about  the  proper  level. 

If  from  the  stopping  of  the  engine,  or  other  causes,  the  steam  be  allowed 
to  accumiUate  in  tlie  boiler,  or  the  expansibility  of  the  vapour  becomes 
much  increased,  an  explosion  of  the  boiler  will  be  the  result,  if  a  remedy 
be  not  applied.  As  a  preventive  for  casualties  of  that  kind,  we  have 
seen  that  the  safety  valve  invented  by  Dr.  Papin  was  applied  by  him 
to  the  boilers  of  steam-engines.  It  consisted  of  a  plug,  inserted  mto 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  kept  m  its  seat  by  a  lever  (of  the  3rd  order),  one 
end  of  which  was  attached  by  a  pivot  to  a  fixed  arm,  and  from  the 
other  end  was  suspended  a  weight,  movable  along  the  lever,  in  the  man* 
ner  of  a  steel-yard  balance  ;  hence  the  name  "  steel-yard  safety-valve," 
by  which  means  the  pressure  on  the  valve  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  pleasure,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  boiler ;  so  that  should  the 
strength  of  the  steam  by  any  means  exeeed  the  load  upon  the  safety-valve, 
it  would  raise  the  valve,  blow  o£P,  and  relieve  the  boiler.  There  are  several 
other  contrivances  to  effect  this  object,  but  the  above  is  the  one  most 
generally  adopted. 

If  from  the  too  rapid  consumption  of  steam  by  the  engine,  the  failore  of 
the  feed-water,  from  the  accidental  entrance  of  cold  water  into  the  k>oiler, 
or  other  causes,  a  vacuum  or  high  degree  of  rarefaction  be  produced  in 
that  vessel,  it  is  manifest  the  top  and  sides  of  the  boiler  would  be  exposed 
to  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  cause  the  boiler  of 
a  low-pressure  engine  to  collapse ;  in  order  to  prevent  which  a  valve  has 
been  applied,  the  action  of  which  is  just  the  contrary  of  the  safety-valve, 
(opening  inwards,)  hence  it  has  been  called  the  **  reverse-valve ;"  there- 
fore, when  a  vacuum  has  been  formed  in  the  boiler,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  forces  open  the  valve,  and  restores  the  equilibrium. 

The  steam-engine  having  been  originally  employed  to  supersede  the 
labour  of  horses,  engineers  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  mode  by 
which  the  power  of  an  engine  might  be  compared  with  the  stren^h  of 
those  animals ;  and  the  results  of  various  experiments  have  determmed  a 
mechanical  effect  equal  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  in  a  minnte,  equiva- 
lent to  the  power  of  one  horse. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  an  engine,  the  principal  elements  in  the  cal- 
culation are,— the  strength  of  the  steam  in  (he  boiler,  (in  marine  engines 
there  being  no  throttle  valve,)  the  superficial  dimensions  of  the  piston, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  The  first  is  ascertained  by  the 
steam  gauges  which  is  a  bent  iron  tube,  containing  quicksilver,  one  end 
of  which  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  communicating  with 
the  steam  cylinder.  If  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  both  legs  of  the  tube 
be  equal,  then  the  pressure  of  the  steam  would  necessarily  be  equal  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  but  if  not  equal,  the  difference  would  indicate  the 
force  of  the  steam  as  compared  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
manner  of  asceHaining  the  nnmbner  of  square  inches  in  a  circle  is  known 
to  every  one ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  strokes  the  piston  makes  in  a  minute,  by  tne  len^h  of  the 
cylinder.  Then  multiply  the  number  of  square  inenes  contamed  in  the 
piston,  by  the  pressure  (x  the  steam,  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and 
the  product  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston.  From  the  result  thus  obtained 
must  be  deducted  the  friction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  engine,  the  vapour 
remaining  in  the  condenser,  the  loss  of  power  arising  from  leakage,  and 
the  radiation  of  heat  fi^m  the  cylinder  and  steam-pipes.  The  result  of 
aU  which  b,  that  in  the  common  condensing  engine  one  half  the  power 
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t)f  the  »U$m  genoraUd  in  the  boiler  is  consumed  by  the  engine  itself,  the 
other  half  only  being  aYailable  as  a  motive  power. 

To  vaporise  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  requires  the  combustion  of 
about  15  lbs.  of  eommon  coal,  and  12  lbs.  of  Llangennech  (South  Wales), 
consequentljT  the  extent  of  the  furnace  chamber  is  required  to  bear  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  boiler :  this  proportion  is,— one  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  for  each  horse-power  of  a  land  boiler;  and  two-thirds 
of  a  foot  for  a  marine  boiler ;  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  eaeh  being 
also  subject  to  the  same  proportions. 


FOESIGN  UlACELhAVY. 

EGYPT. 

ADMINISTRATION,  &C.  OF  THE  AftMY. 

'.  Mbhimbd  Ali's  regular  army  is  composed  of  28  regiments  of  Infantry, 
82^400  strong;  15  of  Cavalry,  12»600  strong;  and  4  of  Artillery,  6000 
ftrong ;  the  total  amount  therefore  is  101,000.  But  the  regiments  are  not 
kept  at  their  full  complement ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  are  seldom 
more  than  70,000  men  under  arms.  Over  and  above  this  force  there 
are  20,000  irregulars,  Albanese,  Candiots,  and  Bedouins.  The  administra- 
tion of  each  regiment  devolves  upon  its  Colonel,  who  has'.to  prx>vide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  apportion  the  rations :  they  are  in  im* 
inediate  correspondence  with  the  minister,  and  one  of  the  majors  acts 
fts  regimental  accountant,  with  a  Coptic  clerk  for  each  battalion  under 
his  orders.  As  there  are  few  Colonels  who  can  read  or  write,  the  Colonel 
usually  sets  his  seal  to  the  accounts,  and  shares  in  common  v^ith  the 
clerk  in  the  shameful  impositions  with  which  they  are  loaded.  These 
impositions  consist  in  charging  for  more  men  than  [are  under  arms, 
setting  down  the  purchases  at  higher  prices  than  have  been  paid  for  them* 
making  out  fraudulent  returns  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  distributed, 
and  so  forth.  Several  Colonels  have  been  detected  and  sent  into  exile ; 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to^^et  rid  of  the  abuses  themselves. 

Every  regiment  has  an  European  drill-master,  and  a  surgeon ;  but  as 
they  are  inmdels,  they  have  no  rank  on  the  army  list :  the  pay  of  the  first 
vanes  from  80/.  to  320/.  a-year ;  besides  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds  a 
year  for  clothing:  but  the  personal  di^eulties  with  which  the  appoint-* 
foent  is  attended  have  forced  all  but  a  few  Italian  exiles,  who  could  not 
^d  subsistence  elsewhere,  to  abandon  the  service. 
-  The  uniform  of  the  regular  troops  is  the  same  throughoiit ;  white  cloth 
in  summer,  and  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  red  serge  in  winter :  gray  or 
brown  eloaks  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  campaign  in  Syria. 
The  whole  of  the  oavaliy  are  clad  in  blue  serge ;  but  the  uniforips  in  both 
of  the  services  are  ill  made,  and  always  in  a  tattered  state.  Most  of  the 
men  tread  thw  shoes  down  at  the  heel,  and  are,  consequently,  slipper- 
shod.  They  are  armed  after  the  French  fashion,  but  their  arms  are  of 
indifferent  construction,  mostly  of  German  or  Belgian  manufacture  ;  and 
latterly  th^  have  been  supplied  from  the  manufactory  set  on  foot  in  the 
citadel  of  Cairo.  All  wear  a  red  woollen  cap,  which,  as  well  as  the  cloth, 
are  made  in-  the  Pasha's  manufactories ;  but  the  arrangements  arei  > 
frfetchedly  organized,  that  the  clothing  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  would 
cost  if  the  deliveries  were  made  by  contract  with  regular  dealers^ 

Ibrahim  Pasha  did  not  set  about  disciplining  his  Cavalry  until  after  he 
came  back  from  the  Morea :  it  was  an  up-hill  business,  for  there  are  no 
horses  to  be  had  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  means  which  presented  themselves 
wum  to  lay  kaods  upoa  the  horses  which  the  oiieers  brought  with  them 
iq>aa  their  ntiun  &om  the  campaigQ  ia  Arabia.    The  next  step  was  to 
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import  them  from  Syria,  Caramania,  and  Rumelia,  and  a  quantity  of 
stallions  was  also  purchased  from  the  Bedouins ;  out  of  these  last  a  stud 
was  formed  at  the  veterinary  establishment  in  Shubra,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  800,  and  to  which  a  tract  of  land  has  been  assigned  for  raising 
fodder. 

The  Artillery  was  for  a  long  time  wholly  neglected,  and  existed  only  by 
name  until  the  troops  came  back  from  the  Morea.  At  that  time  it  con- 
sisted but  of  a  single  regiment,  from  which  removals  were  perpetually 
made  into  other  regiments ;  hence  the  corps  had  little  else  to  do  but  to 
drill  recruits ;  and  even  at  so  late  a  date  as  1828,  boys  of  twelve  years  of 
age  were  sent  to  fill  the  ranks.  Since  that  time,  however,  upon  the  re- 
monstrances of  Se^uera,  a  Spanish  Colonel,  Ibrahim  has  reversed  the 
system,  and  the  artillery  recruits  are  taken  from  the  regiments  of  the  line; 
the  corps  has  therefore  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pick  its  men,  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  materiel,  it  has  at  last  been  nused 
to  a  verv  efficient  footing. 

The  I'asha's  forces,  both  army  and  navy,  are  entirely  recruited  by  drafts 
firom  the  Ep^yptian  peasantry ;  for  he  has  avoided  any  attempt  to  bring 
the  Bedouins  under  military  discipline.  His  practice  is  to  order  each 
Governor  of  a  district  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  recruits ;  and  the 
Crovernors  despatch  their  arnauts,  who  form  the  police,  to  the  villages 
under  their  jurisdiction.  As  soon  as  these  satraps  show  their  faces,  all 
that  are  able  get  out  of  their  way,  while  those  left  behind  are  seized  upon, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  and  hurried  off  to  the  capital  of  the  province ; 
here  they  are  examined  by  surgeons,  and  either  discharged,  or  driven, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  to  Cairo  or  Alexandria.  This 
barbarous  system  has  naturally  engendered  a  horror  of  military  service 
among  the  Egyptians ;  besides  which  the  service  itself  affords  no  prospect 
but  what  is  calculated  to  aggravate  their  repugnance ;  for  none  but  a 
Turk  can  hold  any  commission  superior  to  that  of  a  lieutenant.  What, 
therefore,  can  be  expected  from  men  who  serve  in  the  ranks  by  compul- 
sion, have  no  certainty  of  returning  home  held  out  to  them,  and  can  look 
forward  to  no  amelioration  whatever  in  their  condition?  The  Turks 
themselves,  too,  have  no  inducement  to  cultivate  their  minds,  inasmuch 
as  their  birth  alone  constitutes  their  title  to  the  highest  appointments  in 
the  arxny  and  naval  service. 

The  Council  of  War  is  the  only  board  which  gives  judj^ment  in  cases  of 
military  offences.  The  moral  worth  of  the  soldier  is  an  item  unknown  in 
the  £g]rptian  catalogue :  he  is  a  mere  mechanical  tool,  and  even  the 
officer  himself  is  subject  to  the  bastinado.  Neither  is  there  any  sort  of 
reciprocal  respect  prevalent  between  the  officers;  the  subaltern  is  his 
superior's  waiting-man,  even  to  lighting  his  pipe  for  him,  and  serving 
coffee  up  to  him  and  his  guests.  The  pay  of  the  nighest  appointments  is 
out  of  all  proportion  with  that  of  the  lower :  in  the  case  of  the  Pashas  it  is 
not  fixed,  but  as  generals  of  division  they  receive  4,000/.  a-year,  besides 
rations,  which  increase  in  number  according  to  the  rise  in  rank.  The 
pay  of  the  other  grades  is  as  follows: — Major-general,  1,800/.  a*year  and 
24  rations  ;  colonel,  1,200/.  and  15  rations ;  lieutenant-colonel,  400/.  and 
8  rations;  major,  360/.  and  6  rations;  senior  adjutant,  180/.  and  4 
rations ;  junior  adjutant,  96/.  and  2  rations ;  captain  72/.  and  2  rations ; 
lieutenant  43/.  and  2  rations;  sub-lieutenant,  36/.  and  2  rations;  first- 
serjeant,  4/.  6«.  and  1  ration ;  serjeant,  3/.  12«.  and  1  ration ;  corporal,  2/. 
16«.  and  1  ration  ;  private,  2/.  2«.  and  1  ration:  Turkish  clerk,  130/.  and 
2  rations ;  and  Coptic  clerk,  108/.  and  2  rations. 

SAXONY. 

MONUHBNT  TO  OUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS. 

The  hand  of  nature  has  commemorated  the  fall  of  Gustayus  Adolphus 
.on  the  field  of  Liitzen.    The  spot  on  which  he  fell  was  ^ose  to  what  is 
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called  **Tlie  Swedes*  Stone,"— a  block  of  grranite,  which*  stands  isolated 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  blocks  of  this 
description  which  are  to  be  found  in  north-eastern  Germany ;  and  what  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  it  is  pronounced  by  naturalists  to  be  of  Scandina* 
vian  origin ;  indeed  it  resembles  in  every  respect  the  granite  of  which  the 

gromontories  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  are  composed,  and,  it  is  pro- 
able,  was  borne  into  southern  regions  at  the  period  when  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Germany,  and  floated  these 
blocks  away  upon  the  icebergs  which  they  brought  with  them ;  and  the 
icebergs  melting  left  these  masses  on  the  dry  land. 

The  Swedes'  Stone  is  about  to  be  embellished  and  protected  with  an 
enclosure  of  cast  iron,  after  a  design  by  the  celebrated  Ichinckel  of  Berlin. 
Four  trunks  of  clustered  columns,  about  ten  feet  asunder,  and  twenty  feet 
in  height,  separate  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  feet,  the  internal  columns 
forming  the  supporters  of  a  crucial  vault,  while  the  external  columns 
unite  and  rise  to  the  height  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  vault,  in  the  form  of 
small  towers.  A  frieze,  reaching  from  column  to  column  on  each  side, 
bears  the  following  inscriptions: — ^That  in  front, — '*  Here  fell  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632  ;'*  that  on  the  left  side, — *'  He 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Lord"  (altered  from  1st  Samuel,  c.  25,  v.  28) ;  on 
the  hinder  side, — **  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  the 
spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  :*'  and  on  the  left  side, — 
**  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  (1st 
John,  c.  5,  v.  4.)  The  whole  structure  has  a  pleasing,  and  indeed  an  im- 
posing effect.  It  has  been  raised  by  subscription  throughout  Germany,  as 
well  as  by  a  liberal  pecuniary  contribution  from  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
the  town  of  Liitzen. 

RUSSIA. 

FSDEROFF*S   STEAK  VBSSBL. 

A  fresh  instance  of  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  invention,  which  cha- 
racterise the  lower  class  of  Russians,  has  recently  occurred.  Michael 
Vassily  Federoff,  a  voung  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 
Selsto,  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Ladoga^  arrived  in  .Jul^  last  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  steam-boat  of  his  own  construction, — '*  relying,*'  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  *'  on  that  God  who  had  enlightened  his  mind." 

From  his  earliest  youth  Federoff,  who  had  never  moved  out  of  the 
village,  evinced  the  most  decided  love  of  mechanics ;  when  twelve  years 
old,  his  father  excited  his  eager  curiosity  by  the  accounts  which  he  gave 
him  of  the  steam  vessels  he  had  seen  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  he  could  not 
obtain  any  further  information  than  that  these  vessels  were  set  in  motion 
by  means  of  wheels,  which  were  impelled  by  a  machine  somewhat  similar 
to  a  tea-kettle.  The  boy  instantly  recollected  that  he  had  seen  a  kettle 
in  the  priest's  house,  and  ran  away  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  steam 
made  its  escape  from  it.  Upon  returning  home,  he  set  to  work,  and  con- 
verted a  cask  into  a  sort  of  kettle,  the  steam  from  which  he  applied  to  the 
turning  of  the  wings  of  a  little  windmill  which  he  had  constructed.  By 
minutely  observing  the  various  effects.of  the  steam  he  advanced  step  by 
step  in  his  discoveries,  until,  having  at  length  contrived  to  produce  a  rota- 
tory motion,  he  imagined  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  of  constructing 
a  steam  vessel.  After  the  decease  of  his  father  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  the  internal  mechanism  of  one  of  those 
vessels,  but  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  do^  he  returned  home,  therefore, 
without  seeing  anything  beyond  their  exterior.  He  succeeded,  however* 
with  the  aid  of  a  coppersmith  in  the  village,  in  making  the  boiler  which 
impels  his  little  craft ;  it  is  totally  different  to  any  of  the  boilers  now  iu 
use,  and  has  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  horse's  power. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TBB  VNITID  BEmVICS  JOURKAL* 


Dr.  Fergusson  on  the  Causes  of  Mortality  in  the  West  Indies* 

Mr.  Editor,— Having  seen,  in  the  last  number  of  the  United  Service 
Journal,  an  excellent  letter  from  a  General  Offieer,  on  the  subject  of  West 
India  health  amongst  European  troops,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  eon- 
tribute  some  facts  and  information  in  aid  of  his  humane  endeavours,  an4 
therefore,  if  you  think  this  letter  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  widely-oir« 
culated  periodical,  I  beg  that  you  will  give  it  one  in  a  succeeding  number. 

In  his  first  position,  that  much  more  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
local  situation  of  the  military  quarters  than  to  the  diet  of  the  troops,  I 
entirely  agree.  To  suppose  that  anything  which  a  man  ean  possibly  eat 
or  drink  would,  of  itself,  ever  give  him  true  dysenteiy,  or  yellow  fever^  or 
any  other  kind  of  tropical  fever,  is  about  as  vulgar  and  unphilosophio  an 
error  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  first  disease  is  caused  solely  by 
atmospherical  vicissitudes  (generally  the  difference  of  temperature  betweei) 
the  night  and  the  day,  and  more  especially  lying  on  the  damp  or  wet 
ground*)  in  a  hot  climate,  for  it  is  indispensable  to  the  production  oi 
dysentery  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  should  have  had  a  certain  degree 
of  previous  continuance.  Thus,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  however  greai 
may  be  the  short-lived  summer  heats,  it  is  absolutely  unknown ;  with  nik 
we  only  see  it  at  the  close  of  hot  seasons  as  a  late  autumnal  disease ;  in 
the  warmer  countries  of  Europe  it  appears  as  an  earlier  summer  one,  and 
disappears  when  winter  begins ;  and  between  the  tropics  it  is  ever  present, 
constituting  an  ever-open  outlet  (for  the  yellow  fever  only  comes  in  bursts) 
of  human  life ;  and  all  this  I  may  say  without  the  smallest  reference*  to 
diet ;  for  let  that  be  what  it  may,  the  invasions  of  dysentery  will  be  in  exaot 
proportion  to  the  exposure  of  the  troops  to  ohills,  and  their  eoasequenoei 
— obstructed  perspiration. 

The  universality  of  weak  and  false  reasoning  upon  the  influence  of  diet^ 
in  causing  what  are  truly  atmospherical  and  enaemio  diseases,t  is  sibao^ 
lutely  ridtcuVous ;  because  along  with  the  summer  heats  come  also  the 
fruits  of  the  season ;— these  last  must  have  brought  the  dysentery.  Should 
fruit  happen  to  be  unattainable,  as  in  a  besieged  town,  or  tabooedt  then  it 
must  be  the  wine,  or  the  rum,  or  the  water ;  something,  in  short,  which 
the  patient  has  either  eaten  or  drank,  for  to  these  only  can  his  powers  of 
reasoning  and  observation  be  made  to  extend  ;  and  here  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state,  that  fruit  is  most  useful,  both  in  preventing  and  curing  the 
disease*  So  long  ago  as  the  war  of  1 746,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Chief  Physician 
of  the  Army  in  Flanders,  strongly  recommended  ripe  grapes  as  an  excel* 
lent  remedy  for  dysentery, — a  practice  which  I  have  verified  more  than 
once  in  no^  own  person.  The  late  Dr.  Cabbell  found  lemons  and  orangee 
equally  efficacious  in  the  Peninsula, — ^to  which  I  was  a  witness.  At  Tri- 
nidad, Doctor  O'Connor,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  found  the  juice  of 
the  lime  the  only  remedy  to  be  depended  upon,  in  a  dreadful  malignant 
dysentery  of  that  climate ;  and  if  any  one  will  ask  themselves*  whether 
they  ever  saw,  or  heard  of  even  the  abuse  of  fruit  occasioning  dysentery 

*■  In  the  campaign  of  1794,  in  Flanders,  I  have  seen  hundreds  taken  ill  of  dysen- 
fery  within  twenty-four  hours  after  lying  a  single  night  on  the  wet  straw  of  the 
tents.  The  season  was  hot,  and  the  first  rains  chilled  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
induce  the  disease.  Had  it  been  a  cold  one^  the  soldier  would  most  likely  have 
suffered  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  or  some  other  mflammatory  fev*^  "*  *~"  instead  of 
dysentery. 

f  Soil  and  country. 
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in  the  wlTiter  season,  the  question  will  be  decided.  How  often  have  I 
seen  the  fruit  boat  of  the  negroes  driven  from  alongside  the  newly-arrived 
transport,  as  if  it  had  conveyed  the  plague,  and  the  poor  longing  soldier, 
heated  with  rum,  and  dried  with  salt  provision,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  denied  the  refreshing  and  most  salutary  change,  for 
fear  it  would  give  him  the  very  disease  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
vent ;  while,  I  can  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  there  was  not  a  single  edible 
article  in  the  cargo  which  he  might  not  have  eaten,  not  only  with  impunitv, 
but  advantage ;  for  I  have  seen  the  scorbutic  sailor  crunch  with  infinite 
delight  even  the  raw  potatoe,  (boiling  would  have  spoiled  it  for  a  remedy,) 
and.experience  the  benefit  in  all  his  crippled  limbs.  Let  me  hot  be  mis- 
understood. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  abuse  of  unripe  fruits  (for  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  soldier,  fed  upon  salt  rations,  to  abuse  the  ripe 
ones)  may  not,  by  occasioning  diarrhosa,  so  weaken  the  bowels  as  to  make 
their  possessor  more  liable  than  he  would  otherwise  be,  to  become  dysen- 
teric when  exposed  to  atmospherical  chills  ;  far  less  do  I  mean  to  say  that 
drunkenness,  by  unhinging  the  whole  constitution,  would  not  make  him 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  disease  of  the  climate ;  but  diarrhcea 
is  not  dysentery ;  so  far  the  contrary,  that  so  soon  as  we  can  convert  the 
latter  into  the  former  by  appropriate  remedies,  we  have,  in  fact,  cured  the 
disease,  or  at  least  gained  the  most  important  step  towards  the  cure. 

The  attributin|[^  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  hot  climates  either  to 
rum,  or  water,  is  equally  absurd ;  if  bad  water  gave  the  disease,  what 
Would  become  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  drink  the  dirtiest 
water,  and  live  in  the  healthiest  capital  of  the  world  ?  Or  what  of  the 
British  Navy,  the  healthiest  body  of  men  in  existence,  who  drink  all  kinds 
of  water,  amusingly  declaring  that  laid  in  at  London  Bridge  to  be  best, 
and  seldom  taste  any  till  it  has  become  more  or  less  putrid,  without  ever 
experiencing  any  bad  effects.  I  am  not  pretending  to  doubt  that  the  long 
continued  use  of  bad  water  may  affect  the  health,  especially  of  children, 
by  inducing  glandular  enlargements,  worms,  and  other  chronic  diseases, 
but  I  utterly  deny  that  it  can  ever  occasion  acute  ones,  such  as  fever  and 
dysentery ;  nearly,  but  not  altogether,  the  same  may  bie  said  of  wine ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  West  India  soldier,  whenever  we  hear  either  the  wine  or 
the  water  blamed  forbad  health,  we  may  safely  say — for  these^read  rum. 
Indeed  the  water,  generally,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  is  as  pure  as  any 
in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is  welled  in  the 
coral  rock,  and  in  consequence  slightly,  but  not  un wholesomely,  brackish ; 
and  Demerara,  where  it  stagnates  in  the  alluvial  soil,  we  have  almost  uni- 
formly the  mountain  rill  as  clear  and  wholesome  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

From  all  this  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  soldiers'  diet,  which, 
however,  I  believe  may  be  greatly  amended,  can  never  have  occasioned 
the  dismal  mortality  amongst  our  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies. 
Unwholesome  locality  is  the  cause,  and  almost  the  only  cause ;  for  were 
the  quarters  better  chosen,  and  in  many  colonies  they  can  be  better 
chosen,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  soldiers  would  be  nearly  as 
healthy  as  any  in  Europe.  Your  correspondent  very  properly  attributes 
the  unhealthiness  to  pestilential  miasmata, — to  whicn  he  might  have 
added  solar  heat ;  but  when  he  goes  further,  and  states  these  miasmata 
to  be  the  product  of  vegetable  decomposition  or  putrefaction,  he  gets  as 
much  beyond  his  depth  as  I  and  all  others  have  done  when  they  attempted 
to  disclose  this  occult  but  most  active  and  pernicious  principle. 

What  is  miasma  or  malaria?  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  I  can  tell 
what  it  is  not,  and  that  is  something ;  for  the  mind  disembarrassed  of  a 
iklse  creed  is  in  due  training  for  adopting  the  true  one  when  discovered. 
It  is  not  vegetable  putrefaction,  nor  putrefaction  in  any  shape,  aqueous 
or  animal,  singly  or  combined.  To  the  first  every  dung-heap  in  every  part 
of  the  world  at  once  proves  a  negative.  The  second  is  equally  disproved 
by  the  floorings  of  fresh  — ♦—  -^ways  more  or  less  putrid,  and  emitting 
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gases  that  cannot  be  confined,  laid  in  for  shipping,  say  a  first-rate  man- 
of-war  proceeding  on  a  long  voyage ;  and  if  any  one  believes  in  the  last, 
let  him  visit  the  abattoires  (knackeries)  of  Paris,  where  the  stench  is  so 
acute  as  to  make  the  visitor  sneeze  and  his  eyes  to  water,  y^  the  children 
are  the  healthiest,  their  parents  the  most  robust,  and,  when  infectious  or 
atmospheric  diseases  pervade  the  city,  into  these  health-preserves  they 
never  come.  The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  has  pronounced  the  three  slinking 
towns  of  Europe  to  be  now  Lisbon,  Geneva,  and  Edinburgh.  I  have  lived 
in  the  first  and  the  last  of  these ;  and  if  they  be  the  strongest  scented  (I 
give  up  the  first)  I  can  also  vouch  for  their  being  the  healthiest. 

The  first  indispensable  prehminary  towards  its  production  is  a  degree 
of  atmospheric  neat  long-continued,  and  equalling  or  exceeding  70^  of 
Fahrenheit ;  the  next  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  has  previously 
abounded :  without  these  there  can  be  no  malaria,  and  even  then  it  can- 
not be  concentrated  so  as  to  produce  mischief,  if  ventilation  and  perflation 
be  continued  and  perfect.  Hence  the  leeward  bases  of  mountains  through'- 
out  the  torrid  zone,  the  dried  watercourses  of  hills,  where  vegetation  never 
existed,  nor  could  exist,  for  the  torrents,  and  the  deep  ravine  where  the 
breezes  never  sweep  the  bottom,  are  its  constant  abode.  .  But  there  need 
be  no  putrefaction  in  any  of  them  to  excite  its  fullest  action ;  and  should 
putrefaction  be  present,  it  is,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  only  a  concomitant 
adjunct  of  no  importance,  and  never  a  primaiy  cause. 

To  give  a  few  mstances,  all  of  which  I  have  personally  witnessed  and 
most  carefully  examined.  Point-aux-Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  is  situated  amidst 
some  of  the  most  foul  putrid  marshes  that  can  well  be  conceived,  the 
stench  of  which  almost  always  pervades  the  streets ;  but  the  town  is  not 
uninhabitable,  and  during  some  seasons,  when  these  marshes  are  full  of 
water,  even  comparatively  healthy.  This,  however,  is  never  the  case  with 
its  principal  outpost,  Fort  Fleur  d'Ep^e,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
where  the  marshes  approach  to  dijncss,  where  no  water  is  to  be  seen 
above  the  surface,  and  no  smell  exists ;  yet  it  always  has  been  a  most 
deadly  quarter,  and  all  white  troops  justly  considered  their  being  ordered 
there  as  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  Bacolette  swamp.  Tobago,  situated  to  leeward  of  Fort  Kin^  George 
— the  principal,  indeed  the  only  military  quarter  in  the  island— is  a  most 
dan&:erous  one ;  but  the  times  of  greatest  danger  are  not  those  when  the 
smell  is  most  offensive.  I  have  visited  the  post  when  the  fcetor  (smell) 
was  most  annoying,  yet  found  to  my  surprise  there  had  been  no  marsh- 
fever  amongst  the  white  troops  for  months.  It  even  infected  the  town  of 
Scarborough  beyond  the  fort,  yet  proved  equally  harmless  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. At  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  I  found  the  smell  from 
the  neighbouring  marshes  to  pervade  even  the  sleeping  apartments  to  a 
degree  that  banished  repose,  yet  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  were 
healthy,  comparatively  speaking,  and  it  was  then  the  healthiest  period  of 
the  year. 

I  need  not  enumerate  facts  and  instances,  although  I  could  adduce 
many,  but  come  to  the  point — that  the  marsh  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  marsh  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word — 
until  it  has  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  putrefaction  and  verged  into  that  of 
aridity,  without  water  on  the  surface,  without  smell,  or  any  token  cogniz- 
able by  the  senses.    Let  it  be  made  a  marsh  again,  and  covered  with 
water  through  abundant  rains,  it  immediately  becomes  as  safe  and  as 
healthy  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  itself.    I  do  not  deny  that  putrefac- 
tion—vegetable if  you  will — must  exist  in  all  these  marshes,  and  that 
moisture  is  essential  to  that  putrefaction,  for  without  it,  as  we  see  in  the 
Egyptian  mummy  and  the  dried  fish  of  our  fisheries,  th«~^ 
but  malaria  is  the  after-product  of  a  more  advanced  sti 
process ;  and,  however  frequently  putrefaction  may  and 
the  pestilence  of  swamps,  it  is  not  pestilence  itself. 
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Should  it  be  objected  to  this  that  great  deep  open  swamps,  such  as  the 
mighty  eastern  marsh  of  Trinidad,  are  ever  pestiferous,  I  reply  that  every 
swamp  must  possess  its  half-dried  and  drying  margins,  and  if  not  absolutely 
in  the  condition  of  a  lake,  must  present  an  infinite  variety  of  the  drying 
surface  from  which  malaria  issues ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  malaria  of  the 
most  deadly  kind  is  found  to  spring  not  only  where  no  marsh  has  ever 
existed,  but  from  the  driest  and  apparently  the  cleanest  soils,  absolutely 
without  vegetation,  provided  always  that  they  have  previously  been  satu- 
rated with  water  ana  that  ventilation  cannot  reach  them.  The  leeward  shore 
of  Guadaloupe  is  an  instance :  it  runs  for  nearly  thirty  miles  at  the  base  of 
a  ridge  of  steep  volcanic  mountains,  which  rises  like  a  wall  to  the  height 
of  alwaj^s  more  than  2000  feet,  and  utterly  excludes  the  sea-breeze,  re- 
pelling its  current,  and  causing  it  to  stagnate  in  perfect  calm  for  at  least 
two  miles  out  in  the  sea  as  effectually  as  a  strong  dam  would  arrest  the 
cuiTent  of  a  running  stream ;  but  this  shore,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
mostly  clean  sand  and  gravel,  or,  higher  up,  hard  rock ;  vet  in  the  world 
I  do  not  believe  there  eidists  soil  more  pestiferous ;  and  when  the  coloured 
people,  who  alone  ever  venture  to  inhabit  it,  see  strangers  tarrying  on  the 
shore  after  nightfall,  they  never  fail  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  It  was 
here,  on  the  last  conquest  of  Guadaloupe  bv  Sir  James  Leith,  in  the  year 
1815,  that  I  caused  the  negro  village  and  plantation  of  Bayleiffe  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  our  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Basseterre,  the  capital,  and  I 
thought  I  had  secured  an  excellent  quarter  for  them ;  but  the  people  assui-ed 
us  we  should  all  be  destroyed,  for  it  had  ever  proved  the  grave  of  the 
whites.  This  was  attributed  to  their  desire  to  be  rid  of  us;  for  the  soil 
was  dry  and  clean — hard,  dry,  ochry  rock,  with  watercourses  trenched 
deep  in  its  face,  possessing  abundant  declivity,  so  that  no  water  could  ever 
have  stagnated  on  the  surface ;  but  before  the  next  morning  violent  remit- 
tent fever  appeared  amongst  them,  and  Staff-Surgeon  Kerr,  the  best- 
seasoned  medical  officer  in  the  West  Indies,  who  had  for  a  course  of  years 
defied  the  most  concentrated  miasma  of  St.  Lucie  without  a  head-ache» 
fell  one  of  its  earliest  victims. 

A  result  so  unexpected  interested  me  deeply,  and  during  a  sojourn  of 
nearly  a  year  at  the  head-quarters  of  Basseterre,  where  the  leeward  coast 
commences,  I  took  every  opportunity^of  pushing  my  examinations.  In  so 
extended  a  line  of  coast  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  spots  would  occur 
of  the  character  of  swamp,  but  these  were  by  no  means  the  most  deadly. 
Like  the  rest,  they  were  bad  enough  ;  but  the  malarious  poison  was  found 
to  exist  at  its  acm^,  no  matter  how  dry,  or  sandy,  or  shingly,  or  rocky  was 
the  soil,  wherever  ventilation  was  utterly  obstructed ;  and  one  spot 
called  Bonillante,  from  its  hot  ^springs,  being  a  mountain  basin  of  the 
cleanest  sand,  without  any  vegetable  life  but  some  stunted  thorny  shrubs 
of  the  acacia  kind,  was  almost  as  deadly  as  the  Grotto  del  Oano  in  Italy. 
No  one  who  had  ever  ventured  to  pass  the  night  in  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
hot  springs  had  been  able  to  leave  it  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  case 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains;  but  high  up,  on  the  same  range,  were  many 
delightful  plantations,  where  healthy  white  families  passed  the  whole  year 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  most  delicious  climate ;  and  one  of  these,  Matouba, 
was  selected  by  Sir  James  Leith  for  his  own  country  residence. 

But  why  do  I  travel  so  far  to  seek  for  proofs,  when  here,  at  home,  the 
most  ignorant  peasant  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  can  tell  that  his  ditches 
are  always  safe  as  long  as  they  are  filled  with  water,  never  becoming 
dangerous  until  dried  up  by  the  summer's  heat ;  and  I  myself  can  tell  that 
when  I  was  inspector  of  the  Kent  district,  in  the  very  hot  summer  of 
1807,  by  far  the  most  afflicted  quarter  of  the  great  Romney  Marsh  district 
was  the  point  of  Bungeness  and  its  barracks,  although  separated  firom  the 
marshes  and  vegetation  by  a  bed  of  shingle,  at  least  two  miles  in  width ; 
besides,  if  we  rcver*  *-  ^^-  * "  ♦ory  of  the  last  war,  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  campaign  of  t^  '99,  after  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest 
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summers  ever  known,  the  Army  was  free  from  anything  like  marsh  fevers,* 
(I  was  there) ;  but  returning  to  the  same  country,  on  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, in  the  year  1810,  after  a  very  hot  and  dry  one,  it  was  so  poisoned 
and  paralyzed  by  them  as  to  feel  the  effects  during  all  the  remaining  years 
of  the  contest,  and  many  of  the  survivors  are  experiencing  the  conse- 
quences even  to  the  present  hour. 

The  (question  of  elevation  as  affecting  tropical  disease  is  a  serious  and 
interesting  one.  The  mountain  top,  without  a  protecting  screen,  will  no 
doubt  confer  security  against  miasma  from  below,  if  of  sufficient  height ; 
but  being  scourged  bv  evenr  wind,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  every  dis* 
ease  that  can  result  from  obstructed  perspiration,  must  be  the  portion  of 
its  inhabitants ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  access.  Such  wOl  never 
do  for  a  military  quarter ;  but  in  the  mountain  districts  with  whiclf  Jamaica 
is  known  to  abound,  screened  from  behind  by  higher  hills,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  1800  or  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  soldiers  could 
not  fail  to  be  otherwise  than  healthy — healthier,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
say,  than  they  would  be  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  country,  having  never  been  there,  except 
for  a  short  time  at  Kingston,  in  the  year  1796,  when  a  passenger  on  my 
wav  to  St.  Domingo,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  most 
unhealthy  quarter ;  as  well  as  Port-Royal  and  Fort-Augusta,  if  possible 
even  worse ;  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Gillespie,  now  an  emment  surgeon  at 
Edinburgh,  who  was  then  surgeon  of  a  regiment  employed  in  the  Maroon 
war,  assured  me  that  during  several  months  that  he  served  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  he  had  scarcely  a  sick  man  in  his  list,  and  the  medicine-chest 
was  seldom  or  never  opened.  That  this  was  true  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  in  St.  Domingo,  where,  it  being  necessary  to  occupy  the 
country  at  every  degree  of  elevation — the  region  of  true  yellow  fever  at 
Port-au-Prince,  audits  environs  at  the  level  of  the  sea — of  milder  remittent 
fever  and  dysentery  at  Torjeau,  higher  up  on  the  hills — of  ague  in  the 
mountain-post  of  Fourmier — of  ulcers  at  Grenier,  of  still  greater  elevation, 
where  that  form  of  malarious  disease  appeared  to  be  a  substitute  for,  and 
representative  of  ague ;  and,  finally,  of  perfect  health,  in  the  still  higher 
mountainous  districts  above  L'Arkahaye, — were  as  distinctly  marked  as  if 
they  had  been  drawn  out  in  separate  zones. 

The  three  first,  being  dependencies  of  Port-au-Prince,  could  at  any  time 
be  visited  from  thence  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  ride,  and  the  last  was 
at  no  great  distance  down  the  gulf  or  bight,  as  it  was  cidled,  of  Leogane ; 
but  such  are  the  products  and  effects  of  malaria,  as  moditied  by  elevation 
of  country ;  and  to  get  beyond  the  three  first,  and  arrive  at  the  last,{must 
be  the  object  of  every  wise  and  humane  government.  Where  to  find  them 
is  the  question  ;  for  in  the  smaller  colonies  the  country  is  often  so  preci- 
pitous and  abrupt  as  to  make  the  formation  of  practicable  roads  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  At  St.  Kitt*s  there  is  one  called  Spooner*s  Level, 
being  a  mountain  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  great  central  ndge  that  runs 
through  the  island  from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  1 500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  spot,  whether  as  it  regards  temperature  or  situation, 
is  as  delightful  a  one  as  ever  I  saw  on  this  earth,  and  would  be  highly 
eligible,  were  the  access  to  it  more  easy  ;  but  the  roads  on  either  side  are 
watercourses  rather  than  roads,  and  in  the  rainy  season  must  be  imprac- 
ticable. At  Barbadoes  there  is  much  fine  accessible  country,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  called  Scotland,  but  none  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
be  absolutely  safe.  Of  Antigua  the  same  may  be  said ;  but  Constitution- 
hili,t  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  would,  nevertheless,  make  an  excellent 

*  They  had  catarrhal  feversi  rheumatbin,  and  every  disease  that  could  result 
fVom  cola  moisture  in  abundance. 

f  It  is  equidistant  from  St.  John's  (the  capital)  and  EngliKh-barbour^  and  on  the 
intervening  road,  being  about  seven  miles  from  each. 
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poit  foft  whfU  troops,  flit.  Vineelil*s  aboandi  Sn  find  locftlitks,  all  thnnigh 
what  was  eallad  the  Carib  country,  from  the  Vigie  to  Mount  Yeung,  and 
Owia;  bat  Demerara,  Tobago,  iSt.  Luoie,  Dominica,  and  Trinidad,  must,  I 
foar,  be  consigned  to  black  troops,  for  the  white  can  never  be  stationed  in 
any  of  them  without  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  European  life. 

To  the  last  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  for  moTing  white  troops 
aboafd  ship  whenever  mslarioua  disease  prevails  ashore,  I  cannot  alto« 
gether  give  my  assent.  It  is  well  known  that  the  land-marsh  poison  can* 
not  extend  over  even  a  short  expanse  of  water,  and  that  from  it  they  would 
be  ssfe  ;*  but  the  anchorages  of  the  West  Indies  are  often  unhealthy ;  and 
as  these  ships  would  necessarily  be  anchored  in  harbour  at  the  hottest 
and  lowest  level,  sheltered,  moreover,  as  much  as  possible,  which  every 
harboor  dtight  to  be,  iVom  the  breeze*- overpowered  by  the  sultry  calms, 
or  chilled  in  open  ports  by  the  thorough  draught  of  the  breeze,  when  it 
does  come,  or,  far  worse,  fastened  down  witli  closed  ports,  at  the  risk  of 
generating  a  typhus  fever,  to  be  saved  from  the  tropical  rains ;  and  all 
this  on  the  close  'tween-decks  of  even  the  best  ship,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  disadvantages  would  greatly  preponderate.  Were  the  ships  to 
proceed  to  sea,  and  the  soldiers  cheered  with  the  animation  of  a  cruise,  it 
would  be  different ;  but  wbo  would  then  take  the  duties  ashore,  and  where 
would  be  the  defenders  of  the  place  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  ?  But 
more  than  this,  ships  often  prove  unhealthy  of  themselves,  and  have  been 
devastated  by  fearful  bursts  of  yellow  fever,  from  causes  generated  within 
their  own  wooden  walls ;  of  this  the  Childers  sloop-of^war,  which  fell  under 
my  own  charge  at  Barbadoes,  in  a  state  of  inconceivable  distress  front 
yellow  fever,  in  the  year  1816,  was  an  instancet*  and  the  Pyramus,  three 
yeaM  afterwards,  was  another. 

The  sailors  have  a  saying  that  a  leaky  ahip  is  ever  a  healthy  ship,  and 
it  is  a  true  one,  for  the  bilge-water  in  theship^s  well  and  lower  hold,  how- 
ever much  it  may  annoy  with  the  smell,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
renewal  by  the  leak ;  while  the  drier  ship,  without  leak,  debarred  that 
refreshment  of  its  waters,  (and  ever^  ship  must  contain  some,)  falls  exactly 
into  the  state  of  the  dried  and  drying  marshes  I  have  been  describing. 
This  is  not  fanciful,  for  observant  men  have  seen  that  a  fever  will  often' 

Eervade  one  section  or  quarter  of  a  ship  while  all  the  rest  is  safe,  and 
ave  been  able  to  trace  its  source  to  the  condition  of  the  hold  in  those 
parts :  the  greenness  of  the  timbers,  or  some  similar  cause. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  malaria  audits  fevers,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  their  contagious  or  non-con-' 
tagious  nature.  The  contagion  of  fever  can  scarcely  be  made  to  exist  in 
a  tropieid  climate ;  and  that  of  yellow  fever,  or  cholera  morbus,  or  dysen^ 
tery,  is  one  of  the  superstitions,  or  prejudices,  or  frauds  of  physic,  through 
which  the  designs  of  what  are  called  sanitary  cordons  have  been  masked, 
and  quarantines  established  as  an  engine  of  state,  to  serve  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  governments.  Every  commanding  officer  ought  to  know 
this,  for  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  bravest  shrink  from  visiting  the 
boi^itals  of  their  bwn  men,  believing  they  would  thereby  certainlv  be  con- 
signed to  an  unmilitary  death ;  while,  if  their  reason  had  not  been  ob- 
scured by  panic,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  found  the  immediate 
attendants  on  the  sick  to  be  the  healthiest  members  of  the  corps ;  for  the 
evident  reason  that,  being  resident  in  the  hospital,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  walls  and  discipline,  they  were  saved  from  drunkenness  and  the 
malarious  chill  of  night  guards— the  principal  cause  of  yellow  fever :  and 
here  it  may  be  worth  while,  as  a  part  of  military  medicine,  to  offer  a  test 

*  It  may,  however,  admit  of  a  doubt,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  whether  this 
proceeds  from  absorption  by  water,  or  the  tenacious  properties,  narrow  rangoj  and 
difflenlt  dTffusibility  of  malaria. 

f  Vide  Report  at  the  Army  Medical  Board  Office,  dated  Sept  8, 1816« 
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in  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  contagion,  which  ne?er  can 
deceive.  Wherever  the  medical  staff  and  sick  attendants  are  early  and  gene- 
rally struck  down,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  there  contagion  must  exist ; 
but  if  they  escape  in  any  thing  like  proportional  numbers  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  we  may  infer,  with  still  greater  certainty,  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  it  whatever ;  for,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  what 
maybe  called  a  thousand-fold  proportion,  compared  with  those  whenever 
approach  the  sick,  tliey  could  not  fail  to  become  the  first  and  most  strik- 
ing victims.  Wherever  true  plague  comes  they  never  escape ;  indeed,  in 
some  visitations  of  it  they  have  actually  been  extirpated ;  but  this  has 
never  occurred  either  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera  morbus. 

Another  test  of  contagion  is  the  capability  of  its  being  conveyed  from 
one  quarter  to  another  of  similar  temperature,  and  under  circumstances  of 
free  communication ;  but  if  in  the  towns  of  Spain,  when  they  suffered 
from  yellow  fever,  it  could  not  be  carried  beyond  the  n^alls,  or  even  to 
many  quarters  within  them ;  if,  in  those  of  America,  the  infected  could  be 
received  without  risk  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  was  actually  the 
case  in  both  instances,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  a  disease  of 
locality  alone,  and  never  a  personal  contagion.  Indeed  we  may  as  well 
suppose  that  the  rattle-snake  would  be  incapable  of  inflicting  his  p  jison 
remote  from  his  den,  or  that  the  infections  of  itch  and  syphilis  could  only 
be  contracted  in  certain  localities,  as  that  the  yellow  fever  would  be 
incapable  of  communicating  its  contagion — ^if  it  was  contagious— beyond 
them ;  for  all  true  contagions,  such  as  those  of  smsll-pox,  scarlet-fever, 
&c.,  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  and  communicated,  at  all  times,  in  all 
situations,  and  under  all  circumstances  whatever. 

I  write  all  this  here  because  it  unquestionably  behoves  every  command- 
ing>officer  to  be  satisfied  that,  while  obliged  bj^  duty  to  remain  in  malari- 
ous quarters,  he  may  safely  lend  his  aid  in  visiting  and  succouring  bis 
sick  soldiers,  who  never  can  become  contagious  to  him  in  a  tropical 
climate,  except  under  circumstances  of  the  most  itmliy  and  inexcusable 
crowding  of  the  sick:  but  even  this  species  of  contagion  can  never  be 
generated  there,  unless  temporarily,  and  must  be  infallibly  dissipated 
again,  as  soon  as  due  separation  and  ventilation  are  restored. 

Here  let  me  come  to  a  close,  for  I  feel  that  this  letter  has  already 
extended  to  an  unconscionable  length  for  a  periodical  publication ;  but 
the  subject  of  endemic  disease,  by  which  1  mean  the  inuienable  diseases 
of  soil  and  country,  ought  to  be  a  deeply  interesting  one  to  every  military 
reader ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  what  information  I 
possess  in  language  freed  as  much  as  I  could  from  the  ordinary 
professional  jargon  of  medical  writings.  I  cannot  boast  that  I  have 
written  with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  the  acutest  tests  and  most 
delicate  instruments  have  been  employed  in  vain  to  analyse  or  detect  the 
existence  of  malaria,  and  we  can  only  ascertain  its  presence  from  its 
effects ;  but  if  experience  and  observation  can  enable  us  to  designate  the 
localities  where  it  resides,  we  may  often  have  it  in  our  power  to  avoid  the 
unseen  destroyer.  For  these  last  I  had  ample  opportunity,  through  the 
late  Sir  James  Leith,  who  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  m  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity  as  he  was  distinguished  for  every  military  virtue, 
having  employed  me,  officially,  in  making  a  health- survey  of  the  whole 
windward  and  leeward  colonies  under  his  command ;  and,  while  so  em- 
ployed, the  Government  passage -vessels  were  always  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

I  mention  this  here  to  exonerate  myself  from  any  charge  of  presump- 
tion to  which  the  probably  too  confident  style  of  the  foregoing  letter  may 
^ive  rise ;  for,  feeling  my  own  ignorance,  1  am  still  most  willing  to  be 
instructed,  and  1  invite  and  shall  delight  in  any  criticisms  from  a  qualified 
quarter,  that  may  be  fairly  and  candidly  conducted.  It  was  rav  intention 
to  have  extended  this  letter  to  some  further  consideration  of  the  soldier's 
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diet,  dress,  sleeping  accommodations,  amusements,  &c.,  in   the  West 
Indies ;  but  these,  should  you  approve  of  my  correspondence,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  letter. 
I  still  write  under  my  own  name  and  character,  and  regret  that  the 

general-officer,  whose  excellent  letter  has  called  forth  this  one  from  me, 
id  not  also  permit  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  public,  for  it  would  have 
•tamped  his  judicious  observations  vnth  additional  value,  and  the  credit 
due  to  every  communication  must  always  depend  on  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes.  With  or  without  his  name,  I  shall  still  hope,  through 
your  pages,  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  him  again  in  the  same  good  cause 
to  which  we  both  wish  so  well ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your 
obedient  humble  servant. 

Wm.  Fbrousson, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 
Windsor,  July,  1837. 

Sir  Thonuu  Foley  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  £DiTOii,-~In  an  article  entitled  "  Naval  History,"  that  appeared  in 
the  United  Service  Journal  for  last  June  (page  151),  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  prevented  my 
previously  noticing.  Speaking  of  the  victory  gained  by  Lord  Nelson  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  your  correspondent  says — 

**  The  position  certainly  presented  the  most  formidahle  ohAtacIes ;  but  the  English 
Admiral,  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman,  immediately  saw  that  where  there  was  room  for 
an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  must  be  room  for  one  of  onrs  to  bring  up ;  and 
though  he  had  already  made  known  his  plan  in  case  of  finding  the  enemy  at  anchor, 
he  BOW,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  them  riding,  resolved  upon  the  smashing 
system  of  doubling  upon  the  van  and  centre,  so  as  to  give  each  Frenchman  a  foe  on 
the  bow  and  the  quarter,  knowing  that  the  rear  should  be  unable  to  weigh  and  suc- 
cour their  friends." 

The  article  goes  on  to  give  a  due  commendation  to  this  brilliant  and 
prompt  blow  struck  in  fight,  and  which  blow  decided  the  great  sea  battle 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  In  all  engagements  we  know  that  some  circum- 
stance occurs  which,  more  than  any  other,  destroys  the  balance  between 
the  contending  hosts ;  and  whether  this  circumstance  happen  late  or  early 
in  the  struggle,  from  that  moment  or  crisis  of  the  fight,  the  current  of  the 
battle  sets  with  the  victors,  and  the  doomed  squadrons  faint  and  perish ; 
the  desperate  efforts  of  heroic  bravery,  and  the  skilful  application  of  such 
courageous  exertions,  may  prolong  the  fight — may  add  to  or  diminish  the 
slaughter  and  the  glory, — ^but  the  day  is  lost  1  Such,  Sir,  was  the  nature 
of  the  decision  taken  at  Aboukir,  to  pass  between  the  French  fleet  and  the 
shore.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  enemy *s  preparations  for  battle  would  be 
deranged.  This  advantage  was,  as  your  correspondent  justly  says,  observed 
**  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman,'*  and  the  blow  was  struck  with  the  boldness 
of  a  hero,  for  it  was  the  boldness  of  moral  courage  assuming  the  deepest 
responsibility.  But,  Sir,  Lord  Nelson  was  not  the  man  who  proved  the 
adventure:  the  exploit  was  achieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Foley;  the  chivalrous 
commander  of  the  Goliah  beg^n  the  action — he  it  was  who,  in  this  critical 
moment,  saw  that  there  was  room  to  pass  between  the  shore  and  the 
enemy's  fleet ;  and  though  the  orders  of  Lord  Nelson  were  to  attack  the 
French  line  on  the  outward  side,  Foley,  against  those  orders,  passed  inside 
between  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  shore,  thus  incurring  idl  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  so  daring  a  deed — the  accumulated  responsibility  of 
disobedience,  of  getting  aground,  and  of  defeat — not  only  the  defeat  of  his 
own  ship,  but  of  the  whole  fleet,  already  inferior  to  the  enemy.  Sir,  the 
action  was  great  in  itself,  and  would  have  been  great  even  in  the  great 
Nelson ;  but  it  was  greater  in  the  subordinate  than  in  the  chief. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  that  any  warlike  deed  achieved  by  Nelson 
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should  be  disputed ;  but  his  actions  ean  acquire  no  aplendour  by  attri<» 
buting  to  him  the  deeds  of  another  man — a  ro&n  who  was  both  his  friend 
and  the  companion  of  his  glory  I  It  is  also  known  that  Lord  Nelson  said, 
'*  had  he  seen  the  manoeuvre  in  timet  he  would  have  made  the  eignal  for 
Foley  not  to  go  inside"  The  Victor  of  the  Nile  was  too  great  to  feel  eovj% 
nor  desired  to  deprive  Foley  of  the  glory  which  attached  to  his  intrepid 
conduct ;  on  the  contrary.  Lord  Nelson  made  that  conduct  more  glorious 
and  more  public  bv  his  approbation. 

My  being  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Sir  Thomaa  Foley  hae 
induced  me  to  write  this  letter,  correcting  an  unintentional  error  in  the 
United  Service  Journal  and  other  valuable  works;  which  eorreetioo,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  authors  will  approve  of,  for  such  biographical  notioea 
as  these  serve  to  free  histories  from  those  small  but  unavoidable  errors 
incident  to  all  great  works, 

f  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  ficrvant« 

Cbaei«S8  James  Napibr,  Msjor-GeneraL 
Bath,  August  1,  1837, 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 


Prevention  of  Accidents  in  the  loading  of  Ordnance^ 

Mr.  £ditor,— My  attention  having  been  lately  drawn  to  the  circum« 
stances  connected  with  the  accidental  discharge  of  cannon  whilst  loading;, 
I  feel  it  desirable*  in  order  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  preventing  such 
accidents  (always  serious  ones),  to  publish  the  following  observations^ 
which,  although  probably  not  new,  may  still  be  beneficial  as  being  newly 
published. 

When  such  an  accident  occurv,  the  first  inquiries  usually  are-^'  Was 
the  vent  properly  served?  Was  the  cartridge  good,  and  rightly  put  into 
the  gun  ?  Did  tKe  eponge  fit  the  gun,  and  was  the  gun  correctly  sponged, 
after  firing  ?" 

Now  I  will  suppose  a  eAse  in  whidi,  after  examination,  all  these  queries 
are  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  which  also  the  gun  is 
found  in  all  points  serviceable ;  nevertheless,  an  accidental  explosion  has 
taken  place*  and  Nos.  2  and  4  (the  first  the  man  who  sponges,  the  latter 
the  mAn  who  serves  the  vent)  are  seriously  injured.  Row  is  this  ?  I 
think  it  may  be  accounted  for  thus :— The  insertion  of  the  sponge  into  the 
l^un  drives  the  air  in  the  gun  towards  the  breeeh,  and  whatever  portion  of 
it  does  not  by  re-aetion  escape  at  the  muzzle,  or  pass  behind  the  sponge, 
is  forced  up  the  vent,  and  trie  more  so,  the  more  closely  fitting  or  higher, 
as  it  is  tecfinically  termed,  the  sponge.  The  vent  being  stopped  by  No.  4, 
there  will,  espeoially  with  a  high  sponge,  be  some  condensatk>n  of  air  in  it, 
and,  perhaps,  a  eonsequent  ascent  of  any  light  inflamed  particles  in  th^ 
gun  up  it.  The  moment  the  sponge  is  withdrawn,  the  condensed  air  in 
the  vent  expands,  nturns  into  the  gun  bore,  and  the  inflamed  paKicles 
with  it,  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  cartridge  is  then 
rammed  upon  the  flame,  explodes,  and  costs  usoally,  at  least,  an  arm  to 
No.  2,  and  a  thumb  to  No.  4. 

I  would  aubmit,  with  all  deference  to  more  experienced  authority,  that 
every  sponge,  the  quick  sending  home  of  which  in  the  gun  forces  a  stronir 
draught  of  air  into  the  vent,  is  too  high,  and  is  dangerous ;  and  that  all 
notion  of  extinguishing  fire  renMiining  in  a  gun  after  a  discharge,  by 
creating  a  vacuum  in  the  bore,  or  even  by  expelling  from  the  gun  the  air 
necessary  to  the  support  of  flame  by  the  use  of  th<»  -^  *  Mild  be 

iecog[nised  as  erroneous,  since,  supposing  the  s{>or  ted  as 

to  drive  all  the  air  before  it  from  the  gun-bore,  it  con- 

dense the  more  strongly  the  air  in  the  communv  snt. 

and  create  the  more  poirerM  aad  danr^-^**"  *'-e  ■'u 

of  the  iponce. 
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It  would  be  well*  in  fitting  sponges,  to  try  then  by  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  their  draught  upon  some  light  substance,  such  as  a  fold  of  writ* 
ing-paper,  laid  on  the  vent,  reducing  them  until  it  does  not  blow  off  the 
covering  of  the  vent.  Care  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taken  that  tha 
sponge  oe  hizh  enough  to  clean  the  bore  of  the  gun  by  the  usual  turns  of 
the  gunner's  nand  after  the  sponge  is  home.  Particular  care  should  also 
be  paid  to  the  making  of  those  turns,  as  they  are  likely  in  quick  firing  to 
be  omitted,  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prevention  of  aeci« 
dents.  The  serving  of  the  vent  by  No.  4  should  also  be  carefully  looked 
to,  so  that  there  may  be  no  draught  of  air  through  the  vent»  for  although 
thereby  the  condensation  of  the  air  in  it  must  be  promoted,  yet  this  is  not 
so  likely  (unless  very  considerable)  to  occasion  the  concealment  of  fire  in 
the  vent  as  a  thorough  draught  would  be. 

If  there  should  be  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  condensation'of  air  in  the 
vent  of  a  gun  by  the  use  of  a  closely  yet  easily  fitting  sponge,  I  would 
refer  to  the  match  syringe,  used  by  smokers  and  others,  for  procuring 
instantaneous  light.  In  this  instrument  a  piston  (like  a  sponge)  is  sharplv 
pressed  home  by  the  hand  in  a  small  cvlinder  of  the  size  of  a  child  s 
squirt.  The  condensation  of  the  air  in  tnis  small  tube  is  such  that  heat 
enough  is  expressed  from  the  air  to  fire  a  piece  of  tinder  at  the  bottom. 
Now  although  the  sponge  be  not  so  nicelv  fitted  as  the  piston,  it  acts 
upon  a  much  larger  quantity  of  air  through  a  longer  tube,  communicating 
with  another,  the  vent,  only  '2  inch  in  diameter^  but  the  whole  thick* 
ness  of  the  metal  at  the  breech  in  length. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A,  GiLBSRT,  Capt,  R.A. 

Island  Bridge,  July  31,  1837. 

•  P.S.-«In  the  only  two  instances  of  aeeidental  gun  discharges  which  I 
have  found  on  record,  the  sponges  were,  on  examination,  found  to  be 
nearly  new,  and  niecly  fitted*-!,  e,  close,  but  easy  to  more. 

ITie  DepSe  System. 

Mr.  EoiTOft, — ^In  common  with  the  working  part  of  the  Army^I  mean 
regiments  on  foreign  service-^I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
Secretary-at-War,  when  introducing  the  Army  Estimates  for  this  year 
before  Parliament,  while  he  admits  the  hardship  of  our  nearly  perpetual 
colonial  service  with  a  far  more  kindly  consideration  than  the  Army  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  civilian  War-Secretaries,  has  overlooked 
the  real  source  of  the  evil  he  laments — the  depot  system. 

Why  is  it  (I  will  quote  Lord  Howick's  own  words)—*'  That  out  of  103 
battalions  of  infantiy  of  the  Line,  eighty-two  were  continually  in  the  colo* 
nies  or  afloat,  leaving  at  home,  out  of  the  whole  number,  ttoenty-on^. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  that  regiments,  after  very  l<mg  periods  of  foreign 
service,  had  scarcely  four  years  to  spend  in  this  country  (hone)  before  it 
again  came  to  their  turn  to  go  abroad.'** 

Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  there  are  seventy-eight  depots  at  home,  each 
(excepting  those  of  regiments  serving  in  the  East  Indies)  consisting  of  a 
Field-Officer  and  Staft;  four  companies,  having  an  establishment  of  224 
rank  and  file,  and  bearing  the  proportion  in  numbers  of  more  than  the 
third  of  their  respective  regiments* 

These  seventy-eight  depdts,  or  miniature  battalions»  are,  in  truth,  the 
principal  infantry  force  at  home,  and  furnish  our  garrisons  in  England  and 
Ireland-*-they  are  the  home  Army. 

If  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  continual  and  fair  exehange  of  officerf* 
non-commissioned  oiScers,  and  private  soldiers,  between  the  service  and 
depdt  companies,  so  t^-*  ^^^  -^--^  each  of  every  rank  should  enjoy  their 
^_^^ -.'    ■■    I.I.    II     1^        '     ■"    ■■ 

«  Sec»tAiy-»'  the  Asmy  Estimates^  5th  Apiili  1837. 
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full  proportion  of  depdt  relief  at  borne,  then  this  system  would  not  be  far- 
ther objectionable,  than  the  cost  of  transport  in  making  these  exchanp:es 
everjT  year,  the  extra  expense  arising^  from  depdt  Staff  pay  and  contin- 
gencies, and  the  inefficiency  as  to  numbers  produced  by  dividing  a 
respectably-sized  battalion  of  700  men  into  two  puny  skeletons. 

But  this  has  never  been  the  case,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  can  ever  be 
80.  Not  one  soldier  in  one  hundred  who  embarks  with  the  head-quarters 
of  his  regiment  for  foreign  service  ever  j0ins  the  depdt,  or  returns  home  at 
all,  unless  it  be  with  the  return  of  his  regiment,  and  that  he  has  been 
foKunate  enough  to  survive  the  awful  ordeal  which  the  noble  Secretary- 
at-War  so  feelingly  says — "  Is  a  proispect  which  might  well  appal  the 
boldest,  and  deprive  men  of  courage  so  necessary  to  bear  up  against  the 
depressing  effects  of  climate*.*'  And  if  he  does  live  to  work  out  his  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  dreary  banishment,  he  returns,  indeed,  to  his  native 
country — ^but  he  returns  worn  out  with  climate,  with  repeated  fevers,  a 
debilitated  spectacle,  and  a  mere  wreck  of  the  man  he  was  ten  years 
before. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  regiment  land,  on  its  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  believe  I  could  at  once  point  out,  from  their  woi*n-out  appear- 
ance* the  surviving  few  who  went  out  and  returned  with  their  colours. 

A  few  invalids — the  worst  cases,  used,  hitherto,  to  be  sent  home  from 
this  command  annually;  but  of  these  a  great  portion  died  on  their  voyage 
home,  and  the  survivors  were  discharged  at  Fort  Pitt,  with,  perhans,  a 
pension  of  6d,  per  diem,  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  two  years  ;  after  which 
period  (if  the  victims  still  presumed  to  live)  they  might  go  to  the  parish 
workhouse,  beg,  or  starve. 

With  that  most  valuable  and  deserving  class  of  men— the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  regiments,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same.  They  have  no 
hope  of  return  home,  but  with  the  regiment,  and  the  very  sinews  of  the 
battalion,  its  st^ff-serjeants,  pay-serjeants,  and  colour-serjeants,  have  no 
chance  of  a  relief  by  a  transfer  to  the  depdt. 

If  quite  worn  out  with  continued  illness,  perhaps  they  may  be  invalided, 
sent  home,  and  finally  discharged  with  the  miserable  mockery  of  a  pension 
as  now  usually  granted.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  these  deserving 
men  are  destined  to  live  between  the  parade  ground,  the  garrison  guard- 
rooms, the  barrack-room,  and  the  hospital,  and  to  end  with  the  garrison 
grave-yard ;  while  the  same  class  of  men  at  the  depdt  are  exempt  from 
all  the  dangers  and  ills  of  tropical  climates,  enjoy  their  staff  and  company 
appointments  at  home,  and  unless  they  misbehave,  are' very  seldom  sent 
abroad. 

The  system  does  not  expose  the  officers  of  a  regiment  on  service  to  quite 
such  an  accumulation  of  evils.  If  ill,  and  they  do  not  die  under  the  first 
visitation  of  the  yellow-clawed  monster,  they  generally  succeed  in  getting 
sent  home  by  a  Medical  board,  and  join  the  depdt. 

A  few  who  have  interest  •'  with  the  powers  that  be,'*  or  who  time  their 
applications  judiciously,  get  leave  "  on  private  affairs,"  which,  when  once 
at  home,  they  contrive  to  get  renewed  five  or  six  times,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  join  the  depdt.  But  these  are  only  a  few,  and  generally  the 
worst  officers  in  a  regiment. 

The  zealous  steady  officer  who  preserves  his  health  by  regular  and  sober 


spared. 

few  officers  are  there  still  remaining  with  the  service  companies,  that  the 
commanding  officer  does  not  feel  himself  warranted  to  recommend  more 
leave ;  while  the  idlers,  the  shirkers,  the  cripples  and  worn-out  debauchers, 
the  seekers-after-patronage  and  interest,  and  all  who  are  known  in  the 
Army  by  the  general  term  "  humbugs*'  herd  at  depdt. 

•  Secwtaiy-at-War's  speech  on  5th  April,  1837. 
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Bat  the  g;reatest  evil  arisinji^  from  the  depdt  system,  as  concerns  the 
officers  of  a  regiment,  is  the  moral  mischief  it  occasions.  The  good  feel- 
ing^  the  unanimity  of  a  regiment,  is  terribly  injured  by  the  heartburnings 
axia  jealousies  consequent  on  the  struggle  to  get  to  the  depdt. 

I  write  advisedly,  and  from  personal  experience  as  a  regimental  officer, 
always  employed  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  system,  when  I  state 
that  full  two  years  before  a  regiment  goes  on  foreign  service  a  mischievous 
and  intriguing  competition  arises  as  to  who  are  to  be  "  told  off*'  to  remain 
at  the  depdt.  The  old  officers  urge  that  their  former  services  give  them  a 
claim,  while  the  juniors  assert  that  it  is  their  right  as  such.  One  officer 
pleads  a  large  family,  and  hopes  to  remain ;  another  has  most  urgent 
private  affairs  to  detain  him ;  and  a  third  tries  to  shirk  his  duty  through 
private  interest  with  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  or  of  some  underling 
about  the  Horse-Guards.  All  the  subalterns  become  at  once,  in  their  own 
opinion,  inspired  with  the  talents  and  qualifications  to  become  depdt 
Adjutants  or  Paymasters,  and  each  has  stronger  claims  than  all  the  others. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  cannot  satisfy  all ;  and  the  service 
companies  embark  at  Cork  with  the  majority  of  the  officers  in  ill  humour, 
from  their  disappointment,  and  their  esprit  de  corps,  unanimity,  and  eveiy 

good  feeling,  shaken  or  destroyed ;  and  these  bad  feelings,  once  engendered, 
o  not  soon  pass  away— they  last  sometimes  for  years.  The  commanding- 
officer  has  absolutely  no  authority  in  arranging  the  removal  of  officers 
from  the  depdt  to  the  service  companies,  and  he  soon  finds  that  all  the 
officers  who  get  leave  to  fo  home,  through  Medical  Boards  or  otherwise, 
contrive  to  evade  rejoining,  and  he  finds  himself  crippled  for  want  of 
officers,  and  oUiged  to  refuse  all  further  applications,  however  strong  the 
claims,  or  urgent  the  occasion.  In  the  regiment  I  am  now  serving  in, 
there  are  at  this  present  moment  only  fifteen  officers,  of  IelU  ranks,  and 
including  medical  and  other  staff,  serving  with  the  service  companies, 
which  are,  too,  in  addition  detached ;  while,  without  counting  the  Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  there  are  twenty-four  officers  away,  either  at  the  depdt,  on 
the  staff  of  the  army,  or  on  leave. 

It  would  take  too  much  of  your  room,  and  mv  time,  to  detail  the  whole 
of  the  evils  of  the  depdt  system.  I  have,  I  think,  set  down  the  most 
glaring,  in  the  hope  that  by  your  giving  publicity  to  these  strictures  in 
your  useful  Journal,  that  the  Secretary-at-War  might  receive  a  hint  as 
to  the  onlj^  real  way  of  relieving  regiments  of  the  line  of  a  great  portion  of 
that  colonial  banisnment  to  which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  sav  *'  he 
has  directed  his  most  earnest  attention,"  and  which  he  so  forcibly  set 
forth  in  his  speech  on  the  army  estimates. 

Reduce  the  depdts  to  one  skeleton  company  each,  and  then  a  regiment 
will  go  altogether  on  service,  increased  by  two-fit^  h*s  or  more  than  a  third 
of  its  present  stren^h.  The  regiments  already  abroad  must  be  joined  and 
augmented  by  their  depdts.  This  will  of  course  reduce  the  number  of 
regiments  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  present  strength  of  our 
colonial  garrisons,  while  the  number  of  regiments  at  home,  who  will  then 
perform  the  duty  and  occupy  the  garrisons  now  filled  by  the  depdts,  will 
be  proportionably  increased.  So  that  a  regiment,  on  its  return  from 
foreign  service,  may  remain  at  home  seven  instead  of  four  years ;  or  which 
would,  I  think,  pernaps  be  better  still,  the  period  of  foreign  service  might 
be  shortened  from  ten  to  seven  years. 

This  would  indeed  be  a  benefit  to  the  service,  and  improve  the  comfort, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Army. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

A  Fibld-Officbr. 

"West  Indies,  1st  June,  1837. 

P.S.~rWhenever  the  change  I  have  advocated  has  been  reported  as  to 
take  place,  it  always  has  been  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  Second-Majors. 
U.S.  JouaM.,  No.  106^  Sarr.  1837.  I 
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But  tint  would  be  niiermble  eoonomy.  and  injure  the  eifidenqr  of  the 
bettalioib 

On  colonial  fervice  field-officert  get  sick  and  reqoire  a  relief  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  after  years  of  foreiicn  ser?ice  ought  to  be  indulged  with 
occasional  leave.  To  afford  this,  and  to  ensure  the  presence  with  the 
regiment  of  two  field-officers,  it  is  requisite  that  the  three  be  kept  up. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  infantry  of  the  line  and  our  cavali^ 
regiments,  both  in  numbers  and  stations,  and  the  Second-Majors,  who 
were  easily  dispensed  with  in  the  caTalry,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  especially  when  on  foreign  aerrice. 


McrtaUhf  amongtt  the  Cfenerals  and  AdmiraU  for  the  hut  Twenty 

Tears, 

Ma.  Editob, — Happening  some  little  time  since  to  meet  with  an  Army 
list  for  April,  1817,  curiosity  prompted  me  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  pesent  year,  to  see  what  changes  had  taken 
place  amongst  oar  seniors  m  the  twenty  yean.  The  result  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  April,  1817,  there  were — Field-Marshals,  7  ;  G^enerals,  96 ;  Lieut.- 
Generals,  201 ;  Major<>eneials,  899.    Total,  603. 

Of  whom  there  remained,  in  April,  1837— Field-Marshals,  4 ;  €ienerals, 
13;  Lieut.-Generals,  80 ;  Major-Generals,  1S6.    Total,  223. 

Making  a  difference  of  380,  or  an  arerage  of  19  deaths  yearly. 

Having  been  unsuocessful  in  my  attempt  to  procure  a  Navy  List  of  the 
same  date,  I  subjoin  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  January, 
1817»  and  1837,  trusting  you  will  deem  my  communication  worthy  in- 
sertion in  the  United  Sorice  JournaL 

In  January,  1817,  there  were — ^Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  1;  Our  late  revered 
Monarch ;  Admirals,  60 ;  Vice-Admiials,  62 ;  Rear- Admirals,  74.  Total, 
197. 

Of  whom  there  remained,  in  January,  1837,  including  the  present 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet— Admiials,  7 ;  Vice- Admirals,  14;*  Rear- Admirals, 
31.    Total,  52. 

Making  a  difference  of  145,  or  7|  per  annum.  The  30  superannuated 
Rear-Admirals  in  the  1817  tist  appear  to  be  all  gathered  to  their  fathers.^ 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours, 

A  CoNSTAiiT  RsAosa. 

Bath,  August  16th.  1837. 


The  Inadequacy  qf  General  Breveit  to  reward  Military^  Serviees^  and 

a  Remedial  Plan  proposed. 

Mr.  KDifOB,— The  last  brevet  having  been  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  putdio  by  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the  subject 
deriving  iresh  interest  fh>m  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  an  event 
usually  attended  by  a  promotion  of  greater  or  less  extent,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  inquire  whether  brevets  as  now  issued  are  the  most  fair  and 
satisfactory  modes  of  rewarding  the  general  iervices  of  the  Army ;  or 
whether  some  more  effective  plan  might  not  be  devised  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  brevet  promotion  more  generally  through  the  regimental  ranks. 
"Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  system  of  purchasing 
commissions  is  or  is  not  advantageous  to  the  Army,  I  think  it  will  be 
readily  allowed  that  the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  boon  of  brevet  promo- 
tion ought  to  be  rendered  most  applicable  is  that  of  officers  who,  from 

*  Should  any  inacconor  appear  in  these  figures*  it  miut  be  remembeied  that 
'*   *    *R«I>acre8<tf  1837  appears  as  a  letiradFM-O^Uia  in  1817. 
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deficiency  of  pecuniary  means,  are  unable  to  forward  themselves  by  pur- 
chase, and  are  consequently  often  left  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  tneir 
rank,  whilst  they  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  more  fortunate 
brother  officers  passing  over  their  hekds.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
Army  List  to  notice  in  almost  every  corps  the  number  of  valuable  officers* 
both  Captains  and  Subalterns,  who  are  in  this  predicament. 

The  present  system  of  brevet  promotion  is  sadly  defective  in  afibrding  a 
remedy  to  this  evil*  A  glance  at  the  late  promotion  will  show  that  only 
three  out  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  line  profited  by  it,  or  in  other  words, 
that  out  of  all  the  Colonels  made  Generals  on  that  occasion  there  were 
only  three  whose  removal  from  actual  command  occasioned  regimental 
vacancies.  I  am  not  surprised  that  slowly  as  the  current  of  promotion 
flows,  manj^  old  Colonels  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  regimental 
rank,  growing^  weary  of  its  drudgery  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and 
station  to  which  they  are  exposed,  should  relieve  themselves  by  retiring 
on  half-pay,  whilst  their  early  inclination  to  do  so  is  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  progress  in  rank  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  continued 
incurring  the  risks  and  hardships  incidental  to  active  service ;  but  what  a 
disappointment  is  their  retirement  to  their  subaltern  comrades,  who  see 
the  chances  they  have  been  looking  forward  to  of  regimental  promotion  by 
the  brevet  advancement  of  their  Colonel  destroyed,  whilst,  perhaps,  a 
young  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  introduced  over  their  heads,  to  remain  until 
it  suits  his  convenience  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  I 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  well  known ;  and  even  at  the  Horse-Guards  a 
vain  desire  is  often  expressed,  to  pve  the  subaltern  of  the  Army  relief,  if 
it  were  possible.  It  is  this  hypotnesis  that  leads  me  to  suggest  a  measure 
which  would  apparently  tend,  in  a  certain  degree,  towards  this  desirable 
object.  It  is  simply  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  promotion  from 
active  service  and  half-pay.  Let  a  portion  of  the  vacancies  which  annually 
occur  amongst  general  officers  be  filled  up  by  promoting  to  that  rank, 
according  to  seniority,  such  Colonels  as  are  actually  serving  regimentally, 
or  on  the  staff,  and  allow  the  regimental  commissions  so  vacated  to  be  filled 
up  without  purchase.  Let  us  observe  how  this  plan  would  work  practically, 
by  assuming  the  annual  vacancies  of  Generals  to  average  about  twenty, 
and  the  proportion  to  be  fiilled  up  one-fourth,  we  find  that  the  annual  pro- 
motion of  five  Colonels  firom  actual  employment  would  stand  as  follows  for 
the  next  four  years : — 


Yean. 

Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Guards. 

Une. 

Staff. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

• 

2 

1 

1 

. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

• 

• 

2 

2 

4 

I 

a 

1 

2 

1 

Total.. 

4 

2 

2 

7 

5 

The  expense  attending  the  promotion  of  these  Colonels  would  be  trifling, 
whilst  the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  the  profession  by  keeping  open 
the  channel  both  of  staff  and  regimental  promotion,  would  be  of  essential 
advantage :  nor  could  the  Colonels  on  half-pay  have  any  just  reason  to 
complain  that  those  of  their  rank  who  have  continued  at  the  labouring 
oar  should  get  their  promotion  before  them — ^they  would  enjoy  their  otium 
as  heretofore,  until  the  period  of  the  septennial  brevet ;  though  it  may  be 
a  question  for  the  authorities  whether,  m  the  selection  of  General  Officers 
for  staff  emplo3rment,  a  preference  should  not  be  given  to  such  as  are  pro- 
moted from  active  service. 

MlLXS. 

I  2 
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Cm^UeniM  Reparh. 

Mb.  EditoBv^As  the  stddiei's  friend,  you  may  posnbly  be  able  to  effect 
one  f^reat  and  desirabk  chan^  with  respect  to  (>>nfidential  Reports  sent 
by  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments  to  the  Horse-Guards,  particularly 
daring  the  war,  by  recommending  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
authmtyfor  mck  reports  htwing  been  made^  and  that  none  such  should  be 
made  in  Juhere  unless  first  submitted  to  the  Field  Officers  of  the  Regiment 
(if  not  affecting  them),  or  to  the  General  Officers  of  brigade  or  division,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  a  tyrannical  power  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  person  only,  without  any  previous  inquiry  or  notice. 

In  one  instance  I  am  assured  that  toe  Lieut.-Coionel  commanding  ob- 
tained a  step  for  a  relation  by  the  improper  use  of  this  private  military 
inquisition ;  and  a  gallant- friend  of  my  own,  on  whose  account  Iwrite^  and 
with  whom  I  served,  is  threatened  with  a  total  loss  of  reason  in  conse- 
qnence  of  having  catise  to  suppose  that  he  is  one  of  the  proscribed. 

Formerly  you  could  attend  tne  levees  at  the  Horse-Guards  without  long 
previous  notice — now  you  are  required  to  give  such  notice^  that  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  black  book. 

There  was,  and  I  believe  is,  no  previous  inquiry,  but  the  misrepresenta- 
tion is  often  made  from  private  motives,  and  the  victim  booked  for  life. 

A  certain  Field  Officer  at  the  Horse-Guards  can  give  full  information 
on  this  horrid  system,  if  called  upon. 

Your  Servant  and  old  Correspondent, 

•I.  o.  (/• 

Manning  the  Navy, 

Mr.  Editor, — As  there  appears  to  be  much  delay  in  manning  her 
Majesty's  ships,  I  would  suggest  a  mode  by  which  I  think  many  men 
would  be  got.  Being  much  on  the  Welsh  coast  the  last  few  years  in  a 
yachtt  I  have  had  many  applications  from  young  active  sailors  to  get 
them  entered  in  the  Navy.  I  have  invariably  sent  them  to  Liverpool, 
understanding  that  there  was  a  rendezvous  for  them  to  be  entered  for  the 
Navv  there.  They  not  knowing  or  understanding  what  the  real  discipline 
of  the  Navy  is,  have  returned  with  disgust  at  the  sight  of  a  little  tender 
that  has  generally  been  sent  to  receive  them. 

Now  at  so  large  a  sea-port,  and  at  which  place  there  is  so  much  trade, 
I  would  have  a  sloop  of  war,  or  something  of  that  sort,  stationarjr  in  the 
Liverpool  river,  to  enter  men,  and  to  teach  them  what  the  discipline  of 
the  Navy  is,  the  gun  exercise,  &c.  &c.  They  Vrould  then  learn  to  respect 
the  Service,  and,  I  know,  would  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast. 
When  they  understood  these  duties  thoroughly,  I  would  then  have  them 
sent  round  to  be  distributed  to  any  ships  that  may  want  men. 

If  this  is  worth  your  notice  you  are  most  welcome  to  put  it  in  your 
Journal. 

A  Commander,  R.N.,  and  a  native  of  N.  Wales. 

July  27,  1837. 


Reflections  on  Dress,  suggested  by  a  Red  Herring, 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,— You  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  endearing  appellation 
on  the  score  of  old  a^uaintance,  whilst  I  relate  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  J.  D.  and  myself,  and  which  is  the  only  sort  of  apology 
I  have  to  offer  for  presuming  to  place  at  your  feet  the  following  ' 
and  unpretending  lines. 

Well,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  Joe  and  myself  had  just  concluded  th' 
matutinal  operation  of  discussing  our  penny  roll  and  red  her 
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fair  and  sentimental  reader,  be  not  horrified  at  such  a  dreadful  occurrence ! 
for  entre  nous,  hung^  Subs  always  have  breakfasted— always  do  break- 
fast— and  always  will  breakfast,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  on  that  delicate 
little  swimmer  called  a  red  herring,  which,  from  the  marked  paitiidity  of 
the  military,  is  frequently  termed  a  soldier ;  at  least  I  can  m  no  other 
manner  account  for  its  receiving  so  martid  a  nomenclature.  Well,  as  I 
before  said,  we  had  just  finished  the  rolls  and  herrings,  and,  buckled  up  in 
armour,  were  momentarily  expecting  a  summons  to  morning  parade. 

The  uncertainties  of  this  life  are  proverbial,  and  so  are  those  of  the  Irish 
climate.  As  we  thus  sat  prepared  for  all  the  dangers  of  a  field-day,  the 
clouds  rapidly  collecting  veiled  the  bright  face  of  Sol  so  completely  that 
his  indignation  burst  forth  in  a  fiood  of  tears,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
showers  which  so  happily  keep  up  the  verdure  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  A 
field-day  was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  we  soon  listened  to  the  joyfiil 
sound  of  "  no  parade.'*  These  tuneful  notes  did  not,  however,  produce 
their  usual  effect  on  D.  He  sat  with  a  visage  lugubrious  as  the  heavens ; 
his  left  hand  employed  in  flirting  with  the  tail  of  the  defunct  herring, 
whilst  with  the  right  he  occasionally  stroked  down  the  sleeve  of  his  old 
regimental  frock-coat,  at  which  ever  and  anon  he  cast  a  glance  both 
mournful  and  affectionate. 

"  Why,  Joe  I  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you ?'*  exclaimed  I;  "*  you 
must  be  in  love,  old  fellow." 

Joe  smiled ;  it  was  a  knowing  but  a  melancholy  smile,  as  much  as  to 
say,  bad  enough,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  '*  No,  indeed,  N.,"  said  he ; 
"but  I  was  thinking  of  these  frog-belts,  dan^  them  I " 

"  Frog  belts  I  and  what  have  they  to  do  with  that  confounded  long  face 
of  yours  ?'* 

*'  Do,  indeed !  quite  enough.  Look  at  this  coat ;"  and  he  again  began 
to  caress  the  well-worn  garment.  *'  I  have  onlv  had  it— (I  forget  how  many 
months) — see  what  a  state  'tis  in ;  and  indeed  'tis  all  owing  to  those  belts 
— ^indeed  it  is !" 

The  accusation  was  true.  The  coat  did  bear  honourable  scars,  evidently 
not  so  much  the  effect  of  Time's  unsparing  scythe  as  of  the  deadly  weapon 
Joe  carried  at  his  hip— that  weapon  which  had  been  intended  not  to  swell 
his  tailor's  bill,  but  to  increase  the  carnage  on  a  well-fought  field.  The 
"  true  blue*'  had  turned  pcde  where  the  accursed  belt  encircled  his  manly 
loins ;  the  lower  part  of  the  left  arm  was  painfully  threadbare,  and  a 
paich  (alas !  a  fxiim  /)  was  too  visible  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
hilt  of  the  Toledo  and  its  warlike  owner. 

I  began  to  enter  into  Joe's  feelings ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  common 
suffering  to  create  sympathy  in  another's  woes;  and  my  own  coat  spoke 
volumes  against  Xhefroga. 

**  Well,  but  what's  to  be  done,  my  dear  fellow  ?*'  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"  Done !  why  write  about  it,  indeed  I  and  send  the  paper  to  the  United 
Service  Journal ;  'tis  a  wet  morning  ;  you  have  nothing  better  to  do ;  here 
are  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  They  say  that  Lord  Hill  always  reads  that  amusing 
and  instructive  publication  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  knowing  if  it  may  not 
cause  the  old  sling-belt  to  be  again  brought  in." 

Such,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  origin  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  shall  only 
add,  with  respect  to  the  frog-belts,  that  it  certainly  is  not  ornamental,  and 
its  use  may  be  appreciated  when  I  mention,  what  every  infantry  oflBcer 
must  know,  viz.,  that  on  a  march  the  sword  is  frequently  taken  out  of  the 
belt,  and  carried  in  the  hand,  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  having 
the  elbow  bruised  at  every  step,  if  placed  well  to  the  front,  or  of  getting 
the  scabbard  entangled  between  your  legs,  if  to  prevent  this  evil  it  is  put 
more  by  *•  the  stern." 

I  shall  now  drop  this  subject ;  but  as  the  morning  continues  wet,  and 
D.  appears  to  be  m  a  **  dress-reforming"  mood,  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
the  remaining  paper  to  note  down  a  few  more  of  his  remarks,  only  begging 
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to  remind  you  that  should  you  not  approve  of  them,  they  are  his,  not 

mine. 

First,  then,  to  commence  "  aloft,"— can  no  substitute  be  found  for  that 
article  called  a  "hat  cap,*'  which  does  duty  as  a  covering  for  the  head, 
while  it  neither  covers  nor  shelters  from  rain  or  sun,  from  heat  or  cold,  and 
is,  moreover,  the  most  uncomfortable  head-f;ear  that  ever  was  invented 
since  the  days  of  Adam  ?  Anything  would  be  preferable — a  turban,  a 
helmet,  or  even  Don  Quixote's  brass  basin :  the  latter  much  more  useful, 
and  fully  as  ornamental. 

Then,  d  propos  of  ornament, — whose  taste  could  ever  have  suggested 
those  bars  of  white  tape,  dignified  with  the  name  of  lace,  which  only  serve 
to  give  the  soldier  the  appearance  of  a  mountebank,  and  to  hide  the  honest 
colour  of  his  jacket,  a  colour  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud  I  One  step 
has,  however,  taken  place  towards  the  removal  of  this  gingerbread  decora- 
tion, as  at  the  next  issue  of  elothing,  the  coattees  of  the  Serjeants  are  to 
be  divested  of  it. 

Again,  let  me  ask,  why  the  waist-belt,  as  worn  in  the  Marines,  is  not 
adopted  in  the  line?  Is  it  because  it  would  entail  some  additional  expense 
on  the  Colonels  of  regiments  ?  Of  its  utility  and  soldierlike  appearance 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  particularly  now  that  every  regiment  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perfect  in  light  infantry  drill,  during  which,  unless  confined  by 
this  useful  appendage,  the  pouch  is  flying  one  way,  the  bayonet  another ; 
and  the  soldier  when  at  the  double  is  frequently  obliged  to  steady  them 
with  one  hand,  which  of  course  considerably  retaras  his  motions. 

And  now,  fair  reader  (if  such  there  be  whose  patience  can  have  carried 
her  thus  far  in  these  learned  dissertations),  I  warn  thee  to  get  thy  fan  in 
readiness,  wherewith  to  hide  thy  conscious  blushes,  or,  perhaps.  Miss,  you 

had  better  shut  the  book  for (I  really  find  it  difficult  to  express 

myselO for  I  am  going  to  treat  of inexpressibles  I 

Now,  Sir,  as  the  ladies  have  retired,  I  will  drop  at  once  into  my  subject. 
As  you  are  a  military  man,  you  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  alteration 
which  took  place  some  time  ago  in  this  (except  to  a  Highlander)  very 
useful  part  of  the  soldier's  dress,  I  mean  in  having  them  built  d  la  Cossack. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater 
one,  had  we  stuck  more  closely  to  the  pattern  afforded  to  us  by  those  **  sons 
of  the  desert/'  whose  tailors,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  never  confined 
the  button  system  to  the  front.  But  one  word  to  the  wise.  The  advantage 
of  the  real  Cossack  build  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
stragglers  on  a  line  of  march,  where  every  military  man  must  be  aware 
of  the  difficulty  the  tired  soldier,  who  is  obliged  to  fall  out,  has  to  make 
up  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lee-way,  and  to  regain  his  place  in  the  column ; 
and  in  an  enemy's  country,  particularly  on  a  retreat,  n^e  know  what  ia 
generally  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  straggler. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  ^ot  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  to  the  bottom 
of  my  paper,  Joe  D.  is  yawnmg  most  fearfully,  and  has,  moreover,  com- 
pleted pulverised  the  tail  of  the  oversaid  red  herring,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced was  the  cause  of  all  the  eloquence  herein  displayed,  as  with  the  tail 
that  eloquence  has  ceased.  Theretbre,  fair  and  sentimental  reader,  turn 
up  no  more  thy  pretty  nose  at  this  useful  little  fish,  for  in  it  there  is  virtue ; 
and  if  you  have  derived  five  minutes' amusement  from  old  Joe's  observations, 
rely  upon  it,  '*  'tis  all  along  of  them  *ere  red  herrings." 

E.N. 
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Portsmouth,  August  21, 1837. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  electors  of  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  throwing  it  open,  and  returning  Admiral  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Cockburn  as  one  of  their  representatives  last  month ;  but 
through  breach  of  faith,  supineness,  and  bad  management,  instead  of 
bringing  upwards  of  six  hundred  votes  to  the  poll,  which  were  promised 
him,  he  fell  lamentably  short  of  that  number,  and  the  Conservatives  let 
the  chance  slip  by.  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  manage  better  next  time. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  lack  of  energy  or  broken  pledge  among  the  free- 
holders of  the  southern  division  of  the  county ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
attorneys  and  Whig-Radicals  persuaded  Sir  &eorge  Staunton,  good  easy 
soul,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  J.  A.  Ommanney,  who  by  the  way  is  scarcely 
known  beyond  Havant,  and  has  but  little  stake  in  the  county,  to  stand, 
and  what  is  more  ridiculous,  go  to  the  poll,  yet  the  old  and  respected 
members,  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  H.  C.  Compton,  Esq.,  were  re-elected  by 
large  majorities.  The  Isle  of  Wight  men  also  brought  in  their  Conservative 
candidate,  Mr.  A'Court  Holmes,  ousting  Com.  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Pelham. 

On  the  29th  July,  Rear-Admiral  the  Honourable  D.  P.  Bouverie 
commenced  duty  as  Admiral  Superintendent  of  this  Dockyard,  and  his  flag 
is  flying  on  board  the  Victory. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Fred.  X.  Maitland  having  finished  the  Dockyard 
duties,  and  given  up  the  chaige,  hoisted  his  flag^  on  the  30th  July  on  board 
the  Excellent,  pro  tern,,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  squadron  in  the 
East  Indies.  His  proper  flag-ship,  the  Wellesley,  is  expected  from  Ply* 
mouth  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  when  the  Rear- 
Admiral  and  his  suite  will  embark  and  proceed  to  his  station  to  relieve 
Vice- Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  B.  Capel. 

We  have  had  large  importations  of  the  discharged  Anslo-Spanish 
Legion ;  but  they  are  gradually  moving  out  of  the  garrison,  upwards  of 
1000  have  been  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  Ireland,  from  whence  they 
enlisted,  in  her  Majesty's  steamers.  Some  hundreds  have  been  sent  to 
Scotland.  The  regiments  in  garrison  have  taken  a  few ;  others  have  turned 
their  hands  to  harvest  work ;  but  many,  being  sick,  wounded,  and  neces- 
sitous, are  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
get  into  some  employ  or  another  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

When  it  is  rememDered  of  what  materials  General  Evans*s  Legion  were 
composed,  the  treatment  they  have  experienced  from  the  Spanish  and 
British  agents,  the  endeavours  made,  and  with  success,  to  defraud  many 
of  the  promised  gratuity— for  they  only  set  a  document  to  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  half  a  year's  pay,  but  no  place  fixed  for  obtcdmng  it— and 
the  sickness  and  misery  which  numbers  have  gone  through  since  their 
arrival  in  Portsmouth,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  for  so  mixed  a  body  of 
men  the;^  have  been  most  orderly  and  civil.  A  few  are  decided  raffs ;  and 
when  quitting  the  place  in  groups  of  a  dosen  or  so,  and  stopping  or  calling 
at  farm-houses,  &c.,  for  water  or  bread,  have,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, excited  some  alarm  among  the  inmates  on  such  suspicious-looking 
Earties  appearing ;  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  not  a  smgleeomplaiiu 
as  been  made  to  the  magistrates  of  a  serious  robbery  or  a  gross  outrage 
being  committed.  The  poor  fellows  deserve  much  better  treatment  from 
those  they  served  than  wtiat  they  have  met  with. 

The  sailing  trial  of  the  Pique,  Inconstant,  and  Castor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Sir  J.  J.  G.  Bremer,  acting  in  the  Hercules,  has  taken 
place,  and  the  result  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Inconstant  is  declared 
the  superior  man-of-war  in  every  respect.  On  one  or  two  occasions  each 
of  the  frigates  had  the  advantage  over  the  others ;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  Inconstant.  They  had  some  heavy  weather 
while  out.    The  Castor  sprang  her  mainmast,  and  has  gone  to  Malta  to 
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have  it  repaired  or  replaced.  The  Inconstant  spnmf^  her  bowsprit,  and  if 
now  in  Plymouth  to  have  a  new  one.  The  Pique  came  here  to  hate  her 
main-chains  repaired,  owing  to  the  Castor  getting  on  l)oard  when  working 
ofiF  Corunna,  but  has  since  been  in  dock  to  have  her  copper  scrubbed,  and 
was  taken  out  on  Friday.  Her  alterations,  &c.,  Mt>  time  consist  of  the 
repairs  and  scrubbing  before  mentioned ;  the  landing  of  the  remainder  of 
her  iron  ballast  (about  16  tons),  and  her  topmasts  lengthened  about  two 
feet  to  give  a  better  hoist  for  her  topsails. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Inconstant  and  Pic^ue  are  to  have  another  trial ; 
but  all  parties  pray  that  it  may  only  be  on  going  down  Channel,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain latitude,  when  proceeding  to  their  respective  foreign  stations.  There  is 
scarcely  an  officer  or  man  who  is  not  heartily  tired  of  experimental  cruising. 
The  men  desert  whenever  opportunitv  offers,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  ships  are  ordered  abroad.  Seamen  have  a  positive  dislike  to  the 
Pique  from  the  hardness  of  the  work  which  falls  on  them,  in  consequence 
of  having  a  reduced  crew  for  her  tonnage,  &c.,  compared  with  other  ships. 
The  masts  and  yards  of  the  Pique  are  as  cumbersome  as  those  of  the  £dm- 
burgh,  while  one  ship  has  a  complement  of  about  300,  and  the  other  of 
500  men. 

Captain  the  Honourable  H.  J.  Rous  has  been  relieved  in  the  command 
of  the  Pique  bv  Captain  Boxer.  As  there  are  very  many  reports  about 
the  ship,  and  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  lucid,  I 
question  if  a  better  account  of  her  services  can  be  furnished  than  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  an  official  statement  which  Captain  Rous  has  himself 
written.  It  is  like  all  his  actions,  straightforward  and  explicit,  and  as  he 
truly  observes,  a  very  plain  narrative,  and  from  which  every  one  can  draw 
his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ship. 

An  extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Rous  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  Pique  frigate: — 

*^  30|  GrosvenoiHiquare,  Augutt  10, 1837. 

'*  So  many  incorrect  reports  and  conflicting  accounts  of  the  trials  of  her  Majesty's 
fihip  Piqiie  having  appeared  in  the  naval  journals,  that,  having  retired  from  active 
service,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  facts ;  I  shall 
therefore  make  a  plain  statement,  from  vrhich  they  may  draw  their  ovrn  condasions. 

**  I  commissioned  her  Majesty *s  ship  Pique  in  November  1834,  and  having  con- 
sulted Sir  Wm.  Symonds  on  every  particular  relative  to  her  stowage,  &c.,  we  sailed 
in  February  to  look  for  the  Castor  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  Fique  in  the  Sur- 
veyor's trim,  12  inches  by  the  stern. 

'«  On  the  19th  February,  off  Santander,  the  wind  falling  light,  with  a  heavy  sweTT, 
we  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  outer  bay.  Feb.  20th« — in  a  heavy  squall  parted 
the  best  bower  chain  cable  at  95  fathoms.  On  the  21st,  the  weather  looking  threat- 
ening, hove  up  the  other  anchor  and  went  to  sea.  24th, — Pique  hove  to  tmder  a 
close- reefed  main  topsail, —shipped  a  sea,  which  started  tlie  head-rails,  washed  in 
part  of  the  forecastle  hammock  netting,  and  flooded  the  main  deck.  After  continued 
bad  weather,  during  which  we  had  to  pull  up  25  inches  of  our  lower  rigging  and 
stays.  Castor .^nd  Ringdove  joined  company ;  our  trim  was  then,  by  computationi 
15  inches  by  the  stern,  145  tons  of  water  on  board,  and  52  tons  of  ballast. 

'*  First  day's  trial,  Castor  and  Ringdove  beat  Pique  easy  on  a  wind,  brought  the 
four  after  quarter-deck  guns  to  the  mainmast.  Second  day,  wind  a-beam,  both  ships 
again  beat  us  one  mile  an  hour.  Thitd  day,  I  ran  aft  to  the  mainmast  the  eight 
foremost  gims,  got  all  the  weights  from  forward,  and  in  a  run  of  forty  miles  on  a 
wind,  found  the  Pique  equally  matched  with  the  Castor.  The  fourth  trial,  started 
21  tons  of  water  from  her  fore  hold,  subsequently  25  tons  more,  and  always  kept  an 
advantage  over  Castor  going  to  windward,  especially  in  blowing  weather ;  the  rique 
then  at  three  feet  by  the  stern  worked  and  steered  well,  and  never  shipped  a  sea. 

*•  On  my  anival  m  England,  31st  March,  1835, 1  informed  Sir  Wm.  Symonds  of 

'>hole 
and 
.  the 
stem. 

<'  The  rssult  ofthis  trial  being  considered  a  failure,  Sir  W.Syiooiids*  friends  played 
their  old  game  of  flattering  the  constructor  at  the  expense  of  tb^  '^  '  they 
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propagated  an  imtruetlatemeiit, 'That  it  wMTeyy  hard  Captain  Rmu  would  not  Mil 
the  Pique  in  Sir  Wm.  Symonde*  trim.'  So  ■yetematicalljr  wu  the  deception  caiiied 
on^  that  when  about  to  lail  for  Quebec  I  leceived  a  demi-official  letter  from  Sir  C 
Adam,  accunng  me  with  haviug  then  altered  the  ship's  trim,  and  rake  of  the  masts, 
contrary  to  the  surveyor's  wishes.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  th4  charge,  and 
I  inclosed  Sir  W.  Symonds'  letter  to  Sir  C.  Adam^  desiring  to  sail  Pique  18  inches 
by  the  stem. 

^  Pique  returned  from  Quebec,  sailing  on  her  counter  to  ease  the  leaks  forward, 
and  to  enable  us  to  wear  without  a  rudder,  and  during  this  passage,  ia  two  gales  of 
wind,  no  ship  could  have  behaved  better.  She  was  paid  off  November  1835,  and  her 
le-equipment  postponed  until  July  1836,  when  Sir  W.  Symonds  having  failed  in  his 
appbcation  to  command  her,  1  was  re-appointed. 

**  It  being  my  urgent  wish  that  Sir  W.  Symonds  should  be  on  board  Pique  during 
her  trial  with  Inconstant,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  effect  it ;  but  when  the  time 
arrived,  Sir  William  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  business.  We  sailed  under  Sir 
C.  Paget  to  Lisbon,  and  during  a  fine  weather  passage,  Inconstant  had  always  the 
advantage,  except  in  running  before  the  wind  into  Cascaes  Bay,  where  we  kept  in 
shore  of  her ;  and  again  off  Cadiz  in  smooth  water  Inconstant  having  beeu  bteered 
off  the  wind.  Pique  went  from  one  mile  on  the  Vanguard's  lee-beam  aaoss  her  bows, 
although  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  Vanguard  had  the  advantage  against  a 
short  sea.  I  was  so  much  elated  with  this  performance,  that  I  wrote  to  congratulate 
Sir  W«  Symonds  on  the  Pique  sailing  so  well  in  his  trim  in  tmooth  water,  but  a  lew 
days  after  in  thU  very  irim  against  a  head  sea,  the  Inconstant  beat  Pique  dead  to 
windward  nearly  one  mile  per  hour. 

**  After  a  winter  at  Cadis,  where  Pique's  copper  got  foul,  and  the  Inconstant  had 
been  in  dock,  I  was  ordered  to^  try  again  at  twelve  inches.  I  wrote  to  an  official 
personage  at  the  Admiralty,  to  say  that  if  we  carried  a  press  of  sail  against  a  head 
sea,  in  the  above  trim,  we  tthould  probably  spring  our  foremast  or  bowsprit  The 
result  of  this  trial  was  a  sprung  foremast  and  fore-topmast,  and  a  complete  beating 
by  the  Inconstant. 

^  We  refitted  at  Portsmouth  for  another  trial  with  Castor  and  Inconstant,  and 
Muled  on  the  6th  July,  1837,  with  foul  copper,  against  two  ships  who  had  been  lately 
in  dock.  This  time  I  was  allowed  to  sail  Pique  in  my  own  trim.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake,  I  commenced  trying  with  Castor  at  twenty  inches  by  the 
stem,  llie  first  two  trials  off  the  wind,  and  beating  to  windward.  Castor  had  a  de- 
cided advantage.  On  the  3rd  trial,  I  telegraphed  trimming  by  the  stern,  and 
brought  45  tons  of  guns,  shot,  and  stores  aft,  and  from  that  moment  Pique  has 
always  maintained  a  superiority  over  Castor,  going  to  windward,  and  off  the  wind  a 
very  slight  difference  in  favour  of  Castor.  July  2dth.,  againit  a  heavy  sea,  blowing 
strong,  Pi<iue  and  Inconstant  during  a  six  hours'  beat,  crossed  one  another  three 
times  within  hail,  when  Inconitaut  sprung  her  bowsprit  in  stays,  and  the  following 
day  trying  with  Castor,  as  long  as  it  blew  strong,  we  beat  her  decidedly,  and  not 
until  the  wind  became  moderate  and  variable,  did  she  fetch  up  her  ground,  and  we 
passed  within  a  cable's  length,  after  six  hours  and  a  half  beat  to  windward.  We  were 
then  by  computation  three  feet  by  the  stem. 

"  The  object  of  these  trials  was  to  discover  which  of  the  three  frigates  was  the  best 
model  to  carry  certain  masts  and  yards,  and  thirty-six  guns.  The  issue  has  proved 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Inconstant.    - 

"  Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  Pique,  she  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  old  frigates ;  and  if  she  had  been  built  on  the  reduced  lines  of  the  Vanguard, 
with  a  longer  bow,  would  have  been  a  magnificent  man-of-war.  Take  her  as  she  is, 
she  is  a  difficult  ship  to  beat  on  a  smooth-water  station." 

Having  a  new  Captain  and  First-Lieutenant,  time  only  will  show  if  the 
Pique  is  worth  the  trouble,  expense,  and  anxiety  which  she  has  produced. 

It  is  about  five  months  ago  I  told  you  the  Sparrow  Ketch  was  commis- 
sioned, and  about  three  months  past,  that  she  was  ready  for  sea,  and 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  Colonial  Office :  the  latter  was  exactly  the 
case  until  Sunday,  when  her  despatches  came  down,  and  the  following 
Wednesday  she  sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro,  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  South  American  station  ;  and  on  receiving  his  final  instructions  the 
Sparrow  is  to  go  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  her  Commander,  Lieutenant 
Lowcay,  take  charge  as  Governor,  having  the  Ketch  as  the  Government 
cruiser. 
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The  fsnigB  omili  of  Mcn-of^vtr  at  the  port  have  on^  been  the  Mel- 
ville mud  Petri.  The  Mdville,  Captein  Peter  Douglas,  had  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Sir  FMcr  Halkett,  the  late  Conunander-in-Chief  on  the  North 
Ameriean  statioii.  She  came  to  SpHheadjfrom  Halifax  about  three  weeks 
ago,  quitted  it  on  the  I9th  July,  and  made  the  passage  to  England  in  13^ 
days.  Sir  Peter  Halkett  was  relieved  in  the  command  of  the  West  India 
and  North  Ameriean  squadron  by  Yiee-Admiral  the  Honourable  Sir 
Charlei  Pa^t,onthe  16th  July.  The  Comwallis  was  the  onlyman-of-- 
war  at  HalifiuE,  the  Vestal  and  Champion  having  been  despatched  to 
Quebec  with  the  83id  Regimentt  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
that  part  of  Canada.  A  Court-martial  had  been  held  on  Commander 
Wairen  of  the  Seipent,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
attending  her  getting  on  the  Pedro  Shoal ;  and  most  satisfiactory  explana- 
tions havmg  ^n  given  by  the  officers  and  crew,  the  Court  honourably 
acquitted  the  commander  and  officers  of  all  blame  that  mi^ht  attach  to 
them  on  the  occasion.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Melville,  with  the 
Admiral  on  board,  was  very  near  the  shoal,  the  cunrent  having  swept  the 
ship  so  much  out  of  her  course. 

The  Melville  was  mustered  and  inspected  by  Admiral  Sir  Philip 
Durham,  on  Saturday,  who  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  her  state, 
and  the  good  diKipline  of  her  crew.  Being  fitted  as  a  flag-ship,  and,  on  the 

K resent  occasion,  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  commission,  she 
as  been  selected  fiv  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  the  Honourable  George 
BUiot,  the  newly  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  squadron  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  of  €rood  Hope.  The  MeWille  has  no  lower 
deck  guns,  is  roomy  and  well  adapted  for  a  flag  officer  and  suite,  and  sails 
remancably  well.  She  went  into  harbour  yesterday  (Sunday),  will  be  paid 
off  all  standing,  and  most  of  the  officers  rejoin.  Captain  J.  D.  Dundas  is 
to  command  her. 

The  Pearl  is  commanded  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  What  she  has  come  to  England  for 
no  one  can  state  for  a  certainty,  but  a  pretty  good  guess  may  t>e  made 
when  it  is  recollected  that  his  Lordship  was  put  up  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  Southampton,  but  failed  in  being  returned.  It  is  imagined  that 
he  expected  to  find  himself  M.P.,  but  instead  of  that  distinction  he  has 
onlj  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  election  bills.  The  Pearl,  shortly  after  her 
arrival  at  Spithead,  dropped  down  to  Cowes,  that  some  of  the  electors 
might  call  and  condole  with  his  Lordship  on  his  disappointment,  &c.;  and 
possiblv  she  is  there  now,  for  she  has  not  l>een  seen  since. 

On  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th  instant, 
a  Court-Martial  was  held  on  board  the  Britannia,  for  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Henr}r  Arnot,  Assistant-Suiigeon  of  the  Carron  steam  vessel,  on  the 
ihUowing  charges,  instituted  by  Lieutenant  Dow,  formerly  commander  of 
her : — 

1st,  For  having,  on  or  about  the  1st  July,  1836,  ftnudulently  drawn  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  the  Accountant-Cveneral  of  the  Navy,  for  the  sum 
of  28/.  19f.,  for  his  pay  as  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  Carron,  from  the  2 1st 
April,  1836,  to  the  SOth  June  following ;  he  well  knowing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  not  then  entitled  to  draw  for  any  pay,  and  there  not 
being  pay  to  that  amount  due  to  him,  in  breach  of  clause  30  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  llth  George  4th,  cap.  20,  for  amending  and  consolidating  the 
laws  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  Royid  Navy. 

2nd,  For  having,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  April,  1836,  quitted  the 
Carron,  and  gone  on  shore  without  leave,  and  contrary  to  orders,  she  being 
then  about  to  sail ;  and  for  remaining  on  shore,  whereby  the  Carron  sailed 
without  him,  unprovided  with  any  medical  officer. 

3rd,  For  neglect  of  duty  in  the  same  month  of  April,  in  permitting  his 
surgical  instruments  to  become  soiled  and  rusty,  and  for  leaving  his  medi- 
cine chest  open  and  exposed  to  the  ship's  company,  by  which  means  the 
stock  of  sago  and  tea  and  other  medical  stores  were  plundered. 
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4th,  For  repeated  acts  of  dninkenness  and  neglect  of  dxkiy  at  various 
times,  between  the  14th  June,  1836,  and  the  3rd  October  following,  and 
particularl;^  at  the  periods  when  the  Carron  was  at  Barbadoes  and  at 
Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1836. 

5th,  For  scandalous  and  fraudulent  conduct,  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer,  on  the  14th  and  15th  September,  1836,  when  the  Carron  was 
at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  incurring  a  debt  at  a  tavern  there  to  the 
amount  of  ten  dollars,  knowing  that  he  had  not  any  means  to  discharge  it ; 
and  after  borrowing  the  money  from  Lieutenant  Dow,  his  commanding 
officer,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  the  said  tavern  biU,  dissipating 
the  money  so  lent  to  him,  and  then  leaving  the  island  without  discharging 
the  debt. 

6th,  For  leaving  the  ship  and  going  on  shore,  contrary  to  express  orders, 
at  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  Ist  October,  1836,  and  falsely  asserting 
to  William  Jefferies,  one  of  the  Carron's  crew,  that  the  commanding  officer 
had  sent  for  him. 

Present — Rear-Admiral  the  Honourable  D.  P.  Bouverie,  President; 
Captains  Thomas  Searle,  C.B.,  H.M.S.  Victory ;  Peter  Douglas,  Melville ; 
Sir  J.  J.  G.  Bremer,  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  Aligator ;  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  Hercules ; 
W.  W.  Henderson,  K.H.,  Edinburgh;  Edward  Boxer,  Pique;  Thos, 
Hastings,  Excellent.    James  Hoskings,  Esq.,  Officiating  Judge-Advocate. 

After  the  Court  had  been  sworn,  and  the  charges  read  to  the  prisoner,  a 
protest  was  handed  in  by  him,  stating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  on 
with  his  trial,  in  consequence  of  some  witnesses  being  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  court  was  cleared  for  a  short  time  to  deliberate  on  this  proceeding  of 
the  prisoner,  but  when  re-opened  the  Judge- Advocate  read  a  mmute,  stating 
that  no  justifiable  reason  had  been  advanced  to  cause  them  to  stop  the  trial. 

Mr.  Arnot  then  applied  for  permission  to  have  professional  assistance, 
which  was  immediately  G;ranted,  and  Mr.  Minchin,  a  solicitor  of  Portsea, 
took  his  station  within  the  court,  and  the  trial  commenced  with  the  evi- 
dence of  Lieutenant  Dow,  the  late  commander  of  the  Carron. 

The  length  of  the  proceedings  compels  me  to  omit  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges,  and  the  prisoner's  defence  and  refutation,  and  simply 
to  state  that  on  the  second  day  (Monday),  about  noon,  all  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  examined,  and  the  Court  adjourned,  that  the 
prisoner  mieht  prepare  his  defence. 

On  TuesdajT  the  Court  re-assembled,  and  after  hearing  a  well-drawn 
up  statement  in  answer  to  the  charges  advanced  against  him,  Mr.  Arnot 
produced  certificates  of  character  and  some  witnesses.  The  court  was 
then  cleared  to  deliberate,  and  soon  after  the  following  sentence  was  read 
by  the  officiating  Judge- Advocate : — 

"  The  Court  proceeded  to  try  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Arnot  on  the  before- 
mentioned  charges,  and  having  heard  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and  having  heard  what  the  prisoner  had  to  allege  in 
bis  defence,  and  examined  the  witnesses  adduced  by  him,  and  having 
materially  weighed  and  considered  the  whole ;  the  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  fourtn  charge,  namely,  for  repeated  acts  of  drunkenness  and 
neglect  of  duty,  at  vanous  times,  between  the  14th  of  June,  1836,  and  the 
3ra  October  following,  and  particularly  at  the  periods  when  the  Carron 
was  at  Barbadoes  and  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  the  months  of  June»  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  1836,  have  been  proved ;  and  that  the 
second  charge,  namely,  for  having,  on  the  evening  of  the  15tb  April,  1836, 
quitted  the  Carron,  and  gone  on  shore  without  leave,  and  contraiy  to 
orders,  she  being  then  about  to  sail ;  and  for  remaining  on  shore,  whereby 
the  Carron  sailed  without  him,  unprovided  with  any  medical  officer,  had 
been  proved  in  part ;  and  that  all  the  other  of  the  said  several  charges 
bad  not  been  proved.  But  in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  state  of  disciphne 
of  the  Carron  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the  charges,  and  in  oon« 
Bideration  of  the  prisoner'sforraergoodcharacteryandotherciiouiiistaDcef, 
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the  Court  doth  only  order  and  adjudge  that  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Amot  do 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  previous  service  in  her  Majesty*s  Navy,  and  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Assistant- Surgeons  of  her  Majesty*8 
Nav^ ;  and  he,  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Amot,  is  hereby  so  sentenced  ac- 
cordingly. 

*•  Signed  by  the  Court  and  Judge-Advocate." 

The  midshipmen  and  mates  examined  at  the  Naval  College  this  month, 
in  mathematics,  consist  of  the  following : — 

Messrs.  James  Coutts  Crawford,  Ed.  W.  Vansittart,  John  H.  Sharp,  J. 
J.  Mitchell,  Bertie  C.  Cator,  Rowland  Bateman,  Henry  Need,  Thos.  K. 
Fortescue,  H.  Oakeley,  Geo.  Giffard,  Geo.  Kerr,  William  Ford,  William 
Butler,  H.  Bainbridge,  A.  Cumming. 

The  ships  fitting  at  the  port  consist  of  the  Edinburgh,  74  ;  Alligator, 
28  ;  and  Hyacinth,  1 8 ;  exclusive  of  one  or  two  small  craft  and  a  trans- 

I>ort.  The  vessels  above  named  are  still  in  the  basin,  and  it  is  all  speeu- 
ation  to  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  going,  except  the  Alligator,  her 
destination  beins:  to  New  Holland,  to  survey,  and  probably  form  a  settle- 
ment near  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

There  are  some  other  ships  preparing  for  service ;  viz..  President,  Tyne, 
Wasp,  Thunder,  and  Jupiter,  rresident  is  to  be  the  Qag-ship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  C.  Ross,  C.6.,  the  late  highly  esteemed  Superintendent  of  Ply- 
mouth Dockyard,  who  is  to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  South 
American  squadron  ;  and  ere  your  next  number  appears,  will  be  commis- 
sioned by  Captain  Scott,  her  former  Captain,  when  she  had  the  flag  of 
Sir  George  Cockbum.  The  Jupiter  and  two  or  three  other  vessels  of  ner 
description  are  to  be  fitted  as  troopships,  and  will  prove  better  than  hiring 
transports.    The  others  are  for  general  service. 

There  has  been  an  alteration  in  the  troops  of  this  garrison  since  my 
last.  The  88th  Regiment  have  gone  to  Weedon,  and  been  replaced  by  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  Rifles  from  Dover.  The  98th  and  5th  depdt  are  at 
Crosport ;  the  former  has  for  a  week  or  more  furnished  the  Dock  and  Gun 
Wharf  guards.  The  other  dep6ts  in  Portsmouth  are,— the  24th,  47th, 
59th,  and  90th. 

The  Hercules  is  at  Spithead  ready  for  sea.  Captain  J.  T.  Nicolas,  C.B., 
has  taken  command  in  place  of  Captain  J.  M.  Berkeley,  who  is  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  The  Hercules  will  join  the  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  P. 

P.S.— The  Arab  transport.  Lieutenant  Lister,  R.N.,  agent,  is  here  from 
the  Isle  of  France,  but  last  fram  Cork  and  Plymouth.  She  (][uitted  Port 
Louis  on  the  12th  April,  with  two  companies  of  the  99th  Regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Jackson,  and  some  invalids  from  the  29th  and  87th 
Regiments,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Murray  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  99th  were  landed  at  Cork,  the  invalids  at  Forton  Barracks,  Gosport. 
The  Arab  was  a  few  days  at  each  of  the  islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 
sion. She  left  St.  Helena  on  the  2nd  June,  and,  in  company  with  the 
Pelican,  ran  down  to  Ascension  in  a  week,  leaving  at  the  latter  place  the 
Pelican,  Scout,  and  Bonetta.  The  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  Scout  were 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  fever.  The  29th  Regiment  is  expected  to 
be  ordered  home  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  remainder  of  the  99th  are 
on  their  passage  in  the  Maitland.  The  military  force  in  the  island  will 
then  only  consist  of  two  regiments,  the  12th  and  87th.  The  Arab  is 
fitting  in  the  harbour  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  Parmelia  and  Prince 
Regent,  transports,  are  also  in  this  harbour  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

Plymouth,  Aur 
Mr.  Editor, — Politics  has  been  the  all-absorbing  tf  n 

here,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  early  portion  of  the  past 
has  been  engaged  in  a  contested  elccti**- 
popular  candidates, — Sir  James  Cockbr 
wood,  of  Conservative  principles,  havi 
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and  Collier,  the  former  members,  who  have  again  been  the  successful  can- 
didates, after  a  severe  struggle.  The  election  at  Devonport  went  off  very 
quietly.  Sir  Greo.  Grey  and  Sir  £dward  Codrington  having  been  re-nomi- 
nated  without  opposition.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  Naval  politics  are  my  politics ; 
and,  being  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  person,  I  send  you,  without  note  or 
comment,  an  account  of  the  naval  occurrences  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation  since  the  date  of  my  last  communication. 

The  Meteor,  steam-vessel,  Lieut.  Com.  G.  W.  Smith,  sailed  hence  on  the 
21st  ult.  for  Woolwich.  She  arrived  there  on  the  25th,  and  was  paid  off 
on  the  29th.  The  Cracker,  cutter,  arrived  here  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  24th,  with  supernumeraries,  and  returned  again  the  same  day.  On  the 
25th,  the  Rochester,  lighter,  sailed  with  stores  for  Pembroke  Dockyard. 
The  Firefly,  steamer,  Lieut.  Com.  Pearce,  arrived  on  the  26th  from  Fal- 
mouth, wnere  she  landed  the  Mediterranean  mail,  and  proceeded  to  tliis 
Dockyard  to  have  her  machinery  examined  and  defects  attended  to.  She 
is  still  at  the  Dockyard,  and  is  likely  to  remain  there  another  week.  The 
Britomart,  10,  was  brought  into  the  basin  on  the  26th,  to  be  put  into  a  fit 
state  for  commissioning. 

The  Clarence,  84,  was  brought  alongside  one  of  the  jetties  on  the  same 
day  (26th)  to  be  caulked,  and,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  be  docked. 
The  Lightning,  steamer,  Lieut.  Com.  J.  Shambler,  arrived  from  Dublin  on 
the  28th.  She  had  been  employed  conveying  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land from  Holyhead  to  Dublin;  on  the  30tn  she  proceeded  to  Woolwich. 
The  Camel,  lighter,  came  in  on  the  29th  with  unserviceable  stores  from 
Falmouth.  On  the  31st,  the  Saracen,  10,  Lieut.  Com.  W.  Hill,  went  out 
of  Barkpool  4nto  the  Sound,  where  she  remained  a  fortnight,  waiting 
orders;  she  at  length  sailed  on  the  14th  of  this  month  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Two  days  before  the  Saracen  proceeded  to  sea,  a  court  of  inquiry 
was  held  on  board  by  order  of  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerc,  before  Captain  F. 
Moresby  and  Commander  Aldridge,  of  the  Pembroke,  relative  to  the  cause 
of  Lieutenant  Hill  withholding  the  usual  certificate  from  Mr.  D.  P. 
Dumaresq,  late  senior  mate  of  the  brig.  After  investigating  the  circum- 
stances, the  Court  recommended  Lieut.  Hill  to  grant  the  customary  cer- 
tificates. 

The  Athol,  troop-ship,  28,  Mr.  A.  Harley,  master,  arrived  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  1st  of  the  month,  on  her  passage  to  Cork.  She  sailed  again 
on  the  4th,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Cork  was  to  embark  the  12th  Regiment 
on  board  for  the  Mauritius.  The  Proserpine,  46,  was  docked  on  the  1st, 
and  undocked  on  the  2nd  instant,  having  had  her  copper  cleaned.  The 
Lancaster,  52,  was  docked  on  the  2nd  instant  to  undergo  necessary  repairs ; 
she  is  one  of  many  ships  of  the  Navy  which  have  had  the  openings  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  the  frame  (below  the  orlop-deck)  filled  in  with  cement, 
bricks,  &c.,  as  a  prevention  against  dry-rot ;  but  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  experiment  proves  to  be  a  failure,  the  surfaces  of  the  tim- 
bers with  which  the  cement  comes  in  contact  being,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  very  rotten  condition.  The  cement  is  therefore  being  removed  from 
the  spaces  between  the  timbers  of  the  Lancaster ;  the  same  is  also  being 
done  on  Iniard  the  Thunderer,  where  its  pernicious  effects  are  very  ap- 
parent ;  and  I  hear  that  it  is  also  to  be  removed  from  the  St.  George,  120, 
and  Nile,  92,  now  on  the  stocks,  before  any  injury  is  likely  to  have  accrued 
from  its  introduction.  I  believe  that  other  ships  at  other  yards  are  simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

The  Hercules,  74,  Captain  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  (acting),  arrived  here  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  from  an  experimental  cruise.  The  Inconstant,  Captain  D. 
Pring,  came  in  the  same  day.  The  Pique  parted  company  with  them  off 
Plymouth,  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth.  The  Hercules  sailed  again  on  the 
4th  for  Portsmouth,  and  arrived  there  on  the  6th,  when  Sir  J.  G.  Bremer 
joined  his  own  ship,  A^"'  ~ "ently  commissioned  for  him ;  and  the 

command  of  the  Herr  up  to  Captain  Toup  Nicolas,  who  is 

appointed  to  her. 
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The  Tneonstant  came  into  harbour  on  the  7th,  to  have  her  bowsprit 
taken  out,  being  sprung,  and  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  one ;  she  has  also 
been  supplied  with  a  new  fore-}rard  ;  and  her  defects,  which  are  but  few, 
are  now  being^  attended  to.  It  is  expected  she  will  go  out  of  harbour  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next  (22nd  or  23rd),  and  will  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  sea  the  following  day.  Report  sends  her  to  Portsmouth,  but  her  desti- 
nation is  unknown.  It  is  surprising  how  great  an  interest  is  felt  respect- 
ing Inconstant,  since  her  return  from  her  late  cruise  in  company  with 
Castor  and  Pique.  I  have  seen  a  series  of  diagrams  of  every  day's  trial, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  got  up  with  especial  care ;  and 
I  must  say  that  if  the  *'  bearings  and  distances"  have  been  taken  correctly. 
Admiral  Hayes  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  for  his  success  in  naval  con- 
struction which  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  claim  for  him. 

I  told  you  in  one  of  m]^  former  letters  that  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
port  and  its  vicinity  had  it  in  [contemplation  to  present  an  address  and 
piece  of  plate  to  Rear-Admiral  Ross,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  3rd 
instant,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  the  gallant 
Admiral's  feelings.  He  was  invited  to  meet  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, and  some  of  the  subscribers  at  Elliott's  Royal  Hotel,  Devonport,  in 
the  ball-room,  at  eieht  in  the  evening.  The  room  was  brilliantly  hghted ; 
a  volunteer  band  filled  the  orchestra ;  attendants  (parties  to  the  address) 
bearing  wands,  lined  the  avenue  from  the  principal  staircase  to  the  ball- 
room, and  upon  a  platform  erected  at  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  splendid 
piece  of  plate  (to  be  used  as  an  epergne  or  candalabra),  with  a  magnificent 
plate-case,  and  the  address.  The  table  upon  which  the  plate  stood  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  elegant  bouquets;  the  rooom,  which  contains 
about  400  persons,  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and  there  was  altogether  such 
an  exhibition  of  feeling  that  the  effect  was  really  imposing.  Although  the 
individual  to  whom  these  proceedings  have  reference  is  so  well  known  in 
the  naval  profession,  and  so  much  esteemed  that  anything  concerning  him 
would  be  likely  to  be  read  with  universal  interest,  it  wovJd  be  trespassing 
too  largely  upon  the  space  which  you  usually  set  apart  for  correspondence 
from  the  ports  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  particulars.  I 
have,  however,  transcrioed  a  copy  of  the  address. 

(Copy.) 

**  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Devonport  and  its  vicinity, 
beg  most  respectfully  to  offer  you  our  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
recent  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral ;  but  while  we  rejoice  in 
your  advancement  in  that  profession  in  which  your  long  and  eminent  ser^ 
vices  have  rendered  you  so  distinguished,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  your 
just  and  honourable  preferment  has  at  the  same  time  led  to  the  severance 
of  those  ties  that  have  united  us  for  so  considerable  a  period. 

We  are  deeply  impressed.  Sir,  with  a  sense  of  the  prompt  assistance 
which  you  have  at  all  times  afforded  the  inhabitants  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  of  the  kindness  and  urbanity  which  have  invariably  character- 
ised your  conduct  in  our  intercourse  with  you,  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  We  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
sentiments  towards  you,  and  trust  you  will  permit  us  to  present  you  with 
the  accompanving  piece  of  plate  as  a  tribute  of  our  personal  esteem ;  and 
that  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  health,  happiness,  and  further  pro- 
fessional distinction,  is  the  wish  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  Servants, 

(Signed  by  847  persons.) 

"  To  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Bayne  Hodgson  Ross,  C.B.,  &c.  &c.  &c.'* 

The  Devonport  regatta  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  It  was  attended  by 
the  Fort-Admiral,  tne  Admiral-Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard,  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  and  other  persons  of  consideration,  and  went  off  ex* 
ceedingly  well,  although  the  weather  was  rather  inauspicious  for  amuse- 
ments of  that  kind. 
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The  FigMrd,  46,  having  undergone  a  oomplete  repair,  has  been  tamed 
out  of  dock ;  the  Thisbe,  46,  has  been  taken  into  dock,  caulked,  newly 
coppered,  and  seadocked.  The  Britomart,  10*  was  docked  on  the  14th  ; 
the  Clarence,  84,  was  docked  on  the  16th,  her  copper  cleaned,  and  she 
was  turned  out  again  on  the  18th ;  and  the  Cerberus,  46,  was  docked  on 
the  18th.  The  Blazer,  steamer.  Lieutenant  Waugh,  arrived  on  the  17th 
from  the  Mediterranean,  bringing  accounts  from  Malta  to  the  1st  inst. 
The  cholera  had  much  abated,  although  there  were  still  fifty  deaths  daily. 
A  few  cases  had  appeared  on  board  the  Caledonia  and  Revenge  about  a 
fortnight  previously,  upon  which  the  Admiral  put  to  sea ;  and  advices 
had  been  received  from  the  Caledonia,  which  was  at  Fort  Mahon,  Mi- 
norca, on  the  30th,  when  the  epidemic  on  board  was  abating. 

The  Pembroke  is  still  in  the  Sound ;  when  her  complement  of  men  is 
complete,  she  will  proceed  to  Malta.  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes  has  left  Ply- 
mouth, and  is  now  on  his  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Vanguard.  The  Wellesley  and  Donegal  will  both  be  ready 
to  go  down  into  the  Sound  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  Rear^ 
Admiral  Sir  Fred.  Maitland,  who  is  to  command  the  Wellesley  on  the 
East  India  station,  hoisted  his  flag,  pro  tempore,  on  the  30th  ult.,  on  board 
the  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth,  and  struck  it  again  the  same  evening,  on 
leave.  The  Wellesley,  when  readv,  will  go  round  to  Portsmouth ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  Donegal  will  ^o  there  also.  Captain  Sir  William 
Elliott,  late  of  the  Revenge,  is  appointed  flag-captain  here,  vice  Captain 
Sykes.  I  am  yours,  &c« 

D. 


RKVIEWS  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Spain  and  the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain.     By  Captain  Herbert  Bynq 

Hall,  late  7th  Fusiliers. 

This  intelligent  and  pleasing  volume  comprises  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal  in  the  form  of  "  Letters  from  the  Seat  of  War  in 
Spain."  To  the  original  material  Captain  Hall  has  added  in  the  present 
work  such  incidents  and  observations  as  appeared  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  narrative  before  submitting  it  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
author  sketches  his  pictures  from  nature,  and  relates  facts  from  his  per^ 
sonal  knowledge  with  an  unaffected  frankness  and  an  absence  of  exaggera- 
tion which  recommend  them  to  credit  and  carry  us  along  with  him.  The 
military  zeal  which  they  exhibit  causes  regret  that  Captain  Hall  should 
not  be  still  advancing  to  distinction  in  the  service  of  his  own  country, 
while  the  style  and  sentiments  of  his  work  stamp  it  as  the  production  of  a 
gentleman. 

The  Basque  Provinces,  with  Adventures  amongst  the  Carlists  and 

Christinos.    By  Edward  Bell  Stephens. 

This  is  the  most  pungent  and  rattling;  of  all  the  publications  we  have 
seen  on  the  prolific  subject  of  which  it  treats:— war,  weather,  women, 
wayfaring,  hunger,  good  cheer,  defeat,  or  success — all  are  handled  in  an 
equally  merry  vein  by  the  lively  and  shrewd  reporter  of  the  Morning  Post. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  occasional  severities  in  which  the  writer  in- 
dulges towards  his  own  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  most  scurvily 
treated  in  the  affair  of  his  intercepted  and  interpolated  letters.  Mr. 
Stephens  gives  a  most  vivid  and  evidently  accurate  picture  of  the  siege 
and  relief  of  Bilboa.  But  for  the  '*  villainous  saltpetre"  he  should  him- 
self have  been  a  soldier. 
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Oif  THK  Attack  of  Militakt  Posts.    Bt  Captain  Jbbb,  RE. 

Wx  can  only  refer,  at  present,  to  this  excellent  little  work  as  jast  pub- 
lished, bein^  compelled  by  want  of  room  to  reserve  some  observations  to 
which  it  gives  rise  for  our  next  Naml>er.  It  is  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  Captain  Jebb*s  popular  manual  on  the  *'  Defence  of  Oncosts/'  the 
spiht  and  utility  of  which  it  successfully  emulates. 

Mukrat's  Handbook  for  Traykllkrs  in  Southern  Gsrmant. 

This  carefully  compiled  and  very  superior  guide  to  re^ons  of  consider- 
able interest  and  much  frequented,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to 
the  traveller,  as  well  as  its  precursor  on  "  Northern  (Jermany."  We  have 
compared  many  of  the  routes  with  our  own  notes  and  recollections,  and 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  fullness,  both  local  and 
historical,  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  Handtxwk. 

Mr.  Cochranx's  Wandsrinos  in  Grbbce, 

Agreeable  and  graphic  as  they  are,  would  lead  us  infinitely  farther  than  our 
tether  at  this  moment  permits  us  to  stray.  Mr.  Cochrane's  volumes  are  full 
oflife  and  interest,  and  are  pleasingly  illustrated  by  views  drawn  by  himself. 

*^*  Many  critical  notices  are  unavoidably  postponed. 


NOTICK8  TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  correspondent  consults  us  on  the  following  important  point : — 

*'  An  Old  Officer,  feeling  for  the  very  awkward  situation  of  the  Army 
serving  in  Ireland,  and  so  often  called  out  in  aid  of  the  Civil  Power,  begs 
to  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of  stating  dUHnetly  in  your  forthcoming 
Number  for  September,  what  the  law  expects  and  requires  at  the  hands 
of  such  officers. 

'*  If  under  the  sanction  of  a  Magistrate  they  order  their  troops  to  fire 
and  kill  and  wound  some  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  they  are  tried  for 
their  lives  bv  the  civil  law. 

**  If  on  the  other  hand  they  refuse  to  fire,  they  are  tried  by  Court- 
Martial  and  probably  cashiered :  the  law  of  the  land  has  not  positively 
defined  what  the  duty  of  such  officers  should  be  upon  such  trying  and 
awful  occasions.** 

We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  United  Service  Journal  for  February, 
1832,  p.  257,&e.»  where  he  will  find  his  question  answered.  We  have 
there  quoted  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  extracted  from  his  charge 
at  Bristol  ou  opening  the  Special  Commission  for  the  trial  of  the  rioters, 
wherein  that  eminent  judge  distinctly  lays  down  the  law  as  applicable  to 
the  military  under  the  circumstances  to  which  our  correspondent  tdludes. 
We  are  induced  to  call  the  general  attention  of  the  Service  to  the  passage 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  we  have  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  our  former  notice  of  it  has  decided  the  judginent  of  a  Court-Martiid 
which  turned  upon  this  very  point.  We  shall  reprint  the  article  to  which 
we  now  refer  when  we  can  command  room  for  that  purpose. 

^  A  Subaltern  of  the  Service  Companies**  mistakes  our  meaning  with 
respect  to  "  King's  ships,*'  which  we  alluded  to  as  the  best  conveyance  for 
troops,  if  fitted  up,  as  some  are  about  to  be,  exclusively  as  tramports. 

We  disapprove,  as  much  as  our  correspondent  with  the  compound 
signature,  of  the  price  charged  for  the  book  in  question;  but,  upon 
inquiry,  we  find  that  there  are  reasons,  which  we  cannot  now  explain, 
which,  though  they  do  not  justify  it,  render  it  for  the  present  unavoiaable. 

6.  M.  is  informed  that  we  cannot  republish  a  printed  pamphlet. 

Many  letters  are  in  type. 
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AFFAIRS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  General  Elections,  now  terminated,  have  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  and  Constitutional  cause  by  a  considerable  majority 
upon  the  number  of  its  supporters  in  the  last  Parliament* 

An  action  brought  by  Captain  Raines  against  the  publisher  of  this 
Journal,  for  an  alleged  libel,  came  on  for  trial  at  the  Surrey  Assizes, 
held  at  Croydon,  before  Lord  Denman  and  a  special  jury,  on  the  11th 
of  August.  Tlie  damages  were  laid  at  fine  thousand  pounds ;  but,  a 
few  minutes  before  the  jury  were  sworn,  the  plaintiff  consented  to  take 
a  verdict  for  nominal  damages,  without  explanation,  retractation,  or 
apology  of  any  sort.  This  arrangement  was  the  result  of  a  communi<k 
cation  between  the  counsel  for  both  parties ;  it  was  certainly  not  sug- 
gested, nor  in  the  first  instance  approved  of,  by  Mr.  Col  burn  or  our* 
selves*  We  agreed  to  it  for  three  reasons: — 1.  An  unwillingness  to 
revive  unnecessarily  a  mass  of  scandal  affectin^^  various  persons  besides 
those  immediately  concerned;  2.  The  unlooked-for  absence  of  two  ma- 
terial wimesses  (Major  Wilson  and  Captain  Algco)  whose  attendance 
we  had  every  reason  to  expect  until  it  was  too  late  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency otherwise  than  by  an  imperfect  report  of  their  evidence  on  a 
former  occasion ;  3*  The  strong  representations  of  our  legal  advisers 
(in  strict  accordance  with  the  opinion  given  us  from  the  outset)  that  a 
verdict  with  nominal  damages  must  pass  against  us  at  all  events  on 
technical  grounds.  To  understand  our  position  in  this  respect  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  law  of  libel,  which 
requires  all  parts  of  the  publication,  however  comparatively  immaterial, 
to  be  justified  by  the  pleas,  and  established  by  legal  evidence — a  very 
different  description  of  evidence  from  that  which  would  satisfy  a  Court 
of  Honour.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  defendant  in  an  action 
of  libel  has  no  mode  of  stopping  it  without  the  consent  of  his  adversary^ 
who  may  thus  inflict  upon  him  a  severe  penalty  in  the  shape  of  costs 
for  the  most  trifling  overstatement  or  (as  regards  motive)  most  inno- 
cent mistake.  His  only  protection  is  the  expense  which  the  plaintiff 
also  must  incur,  for,  as  taxed  costs  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  actual 
costs,  the  winning  party,  with  small  damages,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  round 
sum  out  of  pockets 

Some  injudicious  friends  of  Captain  Raines  are  circuhiting  a  report, 
which  he  must  be  as  anxious  to  contradict  as  vjre  can  be.  It  is  whispered 
about  that  a  sum  of  money  must  have  been  paid  to  procure  bis  consent 
to  the  arrangement  Now  we  have  always  understood  that  no  gentle- 
man brings  an  action  for  libel  with  a  view  of  gaining  money,  and  that 
large  damages  are  desired  because  the  amount  is  generally  regarded  as 
U.  S.  JouBN.  No.  106,  San.  1837.  K 
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a  test  of  tlie  value  of  the  reputation  and  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted 
on  it.  To  accuse  the  plaintiff  of  a  secret  compromise,  therefore,  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  accusing  him  of  sacrificing'  character  for  pelf.  The 
rumour  is  too  absurd  to  need  further  observation ;  but  we  may  add  that 
the  plaintiff's  legal  adviser  could  ttever  have  permitted  such  a  conlpttt- 
mise,  it  being  reckoned  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  In  the  pro- 
fession to  bring  actions  solely  for  the  costs,  so  that  a  respectable  attor- 
ney, which  we  presume  Mr,  Hamer  to  be,  always  desires  that  the  fall 
amount  of  damages  should  be  known. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  particulars  without  calling  attention  to 
the  whole  subject  anew,  which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid,  unless  the 
revival  of  it  should  be  forced  upon  us  ;  but  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  from  the  plain  course  of  public  duty  by  considerations  6f  a 
private  nature ;  and  we  deem  it  an  imperative  duty  to  the  Service  to 
inquire  on  what  grounds  Captain  Raines  has  been  reinstated.  We  shall 
repeat  this  question  till  we  get  an  answer,  and,  unless  we  are  niuch 
mistaken,  an  early  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  putting  it  to  Mr.  Cutlar 
Ferguson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  shape  which  will  render 
evasion  impracticable.  It  will  then  be  open  to  him  to  explain  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  iwo  Courts-Martial  have  been  successively  discredited 
with  apparently  tbe  same  object,  at  all  events  with  a  precisely  shnilaf 
result.  Captain  Clerke  is  brought  to  a  Court- Martial  by  Captain  Raines 
r— the  accused  is  distinctly  acquitted  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentlemaUf  and  found  guilty  of  a  mere  indiscretion,  whilst  a  oeiiturt 
is  passed  upon  the  prosecutor ;  whereupon  the  authorities  interpose  fbr 
the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  indiscretion  and  (virUtally)  mitigating 
the  reproof.  Captain  Raines  is  next  brought  to  a  Court-Marlial  by 
Captain  Clerke — the  accused  is  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  Service, 
and  the  prosecutor  is  justified  by  tlie  result  in  the  eourte  he  hat  haea 
compelled  to  pursue  ;  whereupon,  the  former  order  of  proceedings  lieiag 
reversed,  the  condemnation  is  turned  into  an  acquittal^  and  the  sueceasfiu 
prosecutor  is  virtually  condemned.  This  statement  speaks  for  itiell) 
and  we  have  only  two  observations  to  add  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  ask,  who  are  most  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  of  the  merits  of  cases  involving  the  nicest  shades  of 
conduct  and  character  ? — a  board  of  fifteen  officers  conversant  with  tha 
habits,  language,  and  (we  fear  we  must  add)  occasional  levity  of  regi- 
mental society,  and  deciding  (like  juries)  according  to  the  tone,  baarifig, 
looksj  and  deportment,  fully  as  much  as  from  the  exact  words  of  the 
witnessesr—or  civilians,  like  the  Judge^Advooate  General  and  hia 
Deputy,  unaccustomed  to  tlie  niceties  of  military  etiquette,  and  decid- 
ing in  their  closets  firom  documentary  evidence  and  reporta?  In 
the  second  place,  wluch  is  most  probable — that  two  Coarta-Marlial, 
held  in  diflkrent  parts  of  the  kingdom  (tl^e  one  in  Scotland,  and  the 
other  in  Ireland)  at  different  tidies,  and  composed  of  different  mewbere 
(no  one  member  having  sat  upon  both)  should  each  hav*»  ^"'  ""^  '  ««jcd 
}\j  an  undue  feeling  of  partiality  for  Captain  Clerke  ' ) 

.Captain  Raines, — or,  that  .one  and  the  same  person,  c 
should  have  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  a  feeli 
Captain  Rainea,  or  of  dislike  to  Cif-*-'~  ^'— Ve 
connexion  of  that  officer?    On  the 
whole  niAtter  in  dispute ;  for  oui  sol 
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b^and  hxm  otf^era  to  abide  by,  the  veidictt — tbe  umophiaticated  v^r* 
dicts-rHbf  |he  Courta-Martial ;  and  we  should  hardlv  have  deemed  a 
fmgle  qbaervatioa  necesaary,  bad  these  continued  unimpeacked. 

Tl^e  extent  to  which  ^faeae  verdicts  have  been  misstated  would  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  discreditable  portion  of 
Uie  public  press*  We  will  give  a  specimen—- a6  uno  disce  omnea. 
.  In  Captain  Gierke's  case«  the  doggrel  lines  were  scribbled  eairly  In 
March  1835,  were  immediately  destroyed,  and  were  forgotten  almost  as 
soon  as  written,  till  the  recollection  of  them  was  revived  by  ap  anony- 
mous iettef  on  the  8th  of  August  following ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  that 
month  an  apology  was  accepted  by  Oaptain  Raines,  which  the  Court 
cehst^d  him  for  not  regarding  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

In  the  teeth  of  these  facts  a  pseudo-professional  paper,  the  United 
Service  Grazette,  has  published  over  and  over  again  (along  with  a  variety 
of  other  foul  and  false  remarks)  that  Captain  Gierke  was  convicted  of' 
circulating  an  obscene  song  after  he  had  apologized  for  it — conduct 
lyliicb  must  have  insured  his  immediate  dismissal,  and  which  no  human 
i^igenuity  could  palliate.  It  may  be  asked  why  tbe  author  of  such  ar 
calumny  has  hitherto  gone  unpunished  ?  we  answer — because  he  was 
despised  ;  b^t,  as  prolonged  contempt  has  been  construed  into  fear,  we 
understand  that  proceedings  have  been  recently  commenced* 


*  We  are  induced  by  the  representations  of  parlies  in  whom  we  have 
every  confidence,  and  by  the  feelhig  of  compassion  which  the  statements 
of  the  case  have  excited,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Mr.  George  Landels, 
hite  a  LietttelMmt  in  the  98ifd  Reghnent,  who  was  tried  by  Court- 
Martial  ih  Jamaica  in  1894,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  Service.' 
Wp  need  not  say  thai  we  should  -be  the  last  persons  to  advocate  any 
miwanwnted  tampering  with  the  sentence  of  a  Court-Martial  in  the  case 
of  one  officer  more  than  another,  or  press  upon  the  Authorities  any 
point  which  might  subject  them  to  vexatious  embarrassment ;  and 
thbogh  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Landels,  or 
of  almost  any  other  officer  so  circumstanced,  should  not  be  as  suscep- 
tible of  repeal  or  mitigation  as  that  of  Captain  Raines,  we  submit  the 
natter  rather  to  the  eharitable  consideration  of  the  Authorities  than  as. 
a  claim  upon  their  justice. 

In  a  petition  lately  presented  to  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Landels, 
there  oeours  (his  proper  and  redeeming  expression, — ♦•  Your  petitioner 
does  not  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  members  composing  the  Court'* 
Martial  by  which  he  was  tried,  or  the  unfavourable  view  taken  by  the 
CommanderMn-Chief  of  the  facts,*'  &c.,  which  may  be  allowed  to  plead 
in  his  fttvour. 

Mr.  Landels,  with  a  large  family,  is  completely  destitute,  and  any 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  employment  or  subscription  would  foe  most 
occeplable.     We  should  feel  happy  if  our  appeal  produced  either. 

It  must  be  understood  however,  that  we  utterly  deprecate  the  ground* 
less  attempts  to  cast  obloquy  on  Colonel  f^leoner  and  the  officers  of 
Ae  8Sfid  Regiment  to  whom  no  blame  attaches^ 


^l^ile  ^h^  conflict  tlie  partisa4s  of  Pique  and  Ipcon*: 

stan^  all  hands  agfb  lacy  of  Vanguard.'   We  haye  e^^ 

K  2 
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accounts  from  the  witnesses  and  rivals  of  this  splendid  man-of-war's 
late  performances  between  Malta  and  Sicily,  in  trials  with  Rodney, 
Russell,  Asia,  and  Caledonia,  which  speak  in  unanimous  and  unqualified 
terms  of  her  ''  wonderful"  qualities  and  great  superiority  to  her  consorts 
— of  which  Rodney,  a  noble  ship,  is  of  no  little  renown  in  *'  walking 
the  waters  ;'*  we  attempt  no  pun  on  the  gallant  commander  of  Vanguard, 
whose  ship  in  fact  has  more  of  the  flyer  than  walker  in  her  motion, 
thanks  both  to  constructor  and  commander.  The  result  of  the  several 
trials  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  took  place  between  the  12ih  and 
25th  June,  satisfied  every  one,  however  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
surveyor's  ships,  that  whether  light  or  deep,  on  a  wind  or  off  the  wind, 
in  light  or  strong  breezes,  in  fore-reaching  and  weathering,  tacking  and 
wearing,  Vanguard  far  excels  her  competitors*  The  diiference,  indeed,' 
both  in  working  and  sailing,  between  this  ship  and  others  is  considered 
extraordinary ;  and  she  looks,  besides,  in  every  way  so  like  a  man-of* 
war  that  she  appears  to  have  won  the  hearts  even  of  her  rivals  the 
Rodney's.  Bye  and  large  she  beats  all  before  her,  and  is  as  remarkable 
for  stability  as  speed.  Her  best  trim  is  four  or  five  inches  by  the  8tem» 
in  which  she  works  like  a  top. 

This  marked  superiority  of  his  favourite  ship  and  master-piece  should 
console  the  gallant  surveyor,  now  unhappily  laid  on  his  beam-ends  by  a 
severe  accident,  for  the  discredit  into  which  Pique  appears  to  have  fallen ; 
while  his  motto  should  be,  and  we  verily  believe  is,  **  Let  the  race  be  to 
the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong** — **  palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  I" 


We  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  following  tribute  to  a  corps  which 
appears  to  have  sustained  its  high  European  reputation  in  the  £ast: — 

'*  Hyderabad  Residency,  6th  December,  1836. 
*'  SiR,^On  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  H»  M.'8  45th  Regiment 
from  the  Nizam*s  dominions,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  regiment  has  been  stationed  here,  not  a  single 
instance  of  any  complaint  against  any  man  of  the  regiment  by  any  of  the 
Nizam*s  subjects,  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice.  Such  a  strong 
proof  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  corps  I  conceive  demands  the  public  ex- 
pression of  my  acknowledgment,  and  I  request  you  will  convey  to  Lieut.* 
Colonel  Boys,  the  officers  and  men  of  that  distinguished  regiment,  these 
my  sentiments,  together  with  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  future  welfare* 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

(Signed)  J.  Stbwart,  Resident* 

**  To  Colonel  Trewman,  Commanding  Hyderabad 
Subsidiary  Force,  Secunderabad." 


We  call  attention  to  a  Plan  of  Colonization,  appended  to  our  present 
Number,  which  appears  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Services* 


UNITED  8BRVICK  MUSEUM* 

MiSDLS  dcOTT.ANS  Yard  (4117  MsHBBRs)/ 


MODEL  ROOM. 

.  Capt. K.N.~t)raw!nff  uf  ( 
[r.i  of  Lower-vtreet,  Itfiufttc 
Stttpeadtfn, 


Couch.  J..  Capt.K.N.~t)raw!ng  uf  Capt.  Couch's  Patent  Solid  Safety  f 
CoweU,  Mr.,  of  Lower-vtreet,  ItfiuftoB.— Model  of  a  Window,  fitted  wi 
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NewmlMa.  W.  P^  Lleni.  ILN.^A  fmall  Modal  of  a  Ship*i  Gnn-CanlaM,  formerly  the  Property 
orUieliit«Coin.Marahall.R.N. 

Veitch,  Jamet.  M.D^  Surgeon,  R.N.— The  Medico  Cbirurgical  Ambulance,  a  Portable  Comnata- 
tion  Table  foe  tbe  ue  oT  both  ServiMt.   (For  deecriptlon  Tide  U.  8.  Journal.  Joljr,  1836.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Allen*  Bird,  Lieut.,  R.N.— Stiombi  broken  away  from  stones,  thowing  the  Formation  of  the  Rock 
of  the  Coral  lalandt  from  the  Serramitta  Cay.  Two  Heads  and  Ribs  of  the  Manatus  Americanas, 
ftom  the  River  of  St  Joan  di  Nicaragua.  Head  of  an  Alligator.  Agates  from  the  Island  of  Old 
Proridenee. 

Beete»  P.,  Capt.  91st  Fus..  Specimens  of  Limestone,  flrom  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  A  ease  of 
InaeeU  eoUeeted  in  Van  Biemen's  Land  in  1836. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Bnry  St.  Edmonds,  The  Superintendent  of.  Coita  Monkey  (Female)  recently 
dead. 

Cane,  A.  B.,  Ens.  10th  Foot.— Snout  of  a  Sword  Fish.  Osseous  Breocia  from  a  Cave  In  Mount 
Orifino  near  Palermo,  Sicily. 

Crokrr,  T.  Croflon,  Esq.— Specimen  of  Limestone  fh>m  Little  Island.  Cork  Harbour. 

Defies,  Dr.  Henry.— Bottles  of  Snakes  from  Bengal. 

Bring.  J.E..  Esq..  Purser.  R.N.— Specimpn  of  "  Chama*  Gigas,"  large. 

Fitaroy.  Robt..  Capt..  R  N.— Specimen  of  "  Chenna*  Oigas.**  very  large^length  9  ft.  8  In.; 
breadth  9  ft.;  heiffht  9ft).  Jaws  of  a  laree  blue  Shark  (Carcharias  Glaucus).  taken  in  Portland 
Bay,  on  the  South  Coast  of  New  Holland.  The  Shark  measured  37  feet.  Tlie  circumference  of 
the  aperture  of  the  jaws  is  7  feet. 

GlrnelK,  Right  Hon.  Lordw— Segment  of  a  petrified  tree  from  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Hanmer,  Mrs.  Henry. — Fossils  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  sent  to  Euf^lnnd  by  M^].-6on.  Sir 
David  Ximenes,  K.C.H..  vis.  Molar  of  an  Elephant;  Fraffment  of  Lower  Jaw  of  Hippopotamus; 
Metacarpal  Bone  of  a  Ruminant;  Fragments  of  Shell  of  Fossil  Tortoise,  Sec;  an  Onyx  from  the 
Malabar  Coast  i  Specimens  of  Anmonites  in  Blue  Lias;  Small  Edrini.  &c. 

Porter.  Sir  R.  K.,  K.C.H.,  K.L.S.,  Ac— Box  of  InsecU  from  Caracca. 

St  Clair,  T.  S..  Lieut.-Col.  Unatt..  K.H.— A  large  Collection  of  Insects.  Fishes,  and  Reptilea 
(in  SpifUs)  tnm  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  Specimens  of  Scoria,  fcc.  thrown  up  by  the  SonArieie 
m  1819.  .     . 

Smith,  T.,  Lieut.  R.N.  (d.)~Two  Specimens'of  Pholas  Striata. 

Smyth,  Chas.  Piaazi,  Esq.— A  case  of  Bird  Skins  from  the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope. 

Sutiierland,  W.,  Lt-Col.  5th  Foot.~Specimens  of  the  Roots  of  the  Palmetta  Tree  (petrified) 
from  Cape  Passarot  Sicily. 

Tronbridge,  Sir  Thos.,  Capt,  R.N.— Two  Skins  of  the  Frigate  Bird  ;  Sklu  of  the  Man-of-War 
Bird,  from  South  America. 

Williamson,  Rer.  £.  R.— Piece  of  petrified  White  Palm,  from  New  South  Wales.  Ten  Tarletiee 
of  Cypraa. 

HISTORY.— OBJECTS  OF  HISTORICAL  INTEREST.  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.  Kec. 

Archer.  Thomas,  Esq.— A  Ballaphon  or  Musical  Inslniment  ns'd  by  the  Africans  of  the  Man* 
din^oe  Tribe;  it  is  composed  of  lengths  of  bamboo  tuned  like  the  glasses  of  a  harmanicon,  and 

J»ioaiiees  Tery  pleasing  sounds ;  key  of  A  major.  An  old  Spanish  Firelock  fished  up  in  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar. 

Croft,  Wm..  Efq.,  Jun.— A  New  Zealand  Adze. 

Fairholme,  Ensign.  71*t  Regt. — A  piece  of  Larch  Wood  cut  from  a  beam  of  the  ship  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Tibrrius,  sunk  in  the  Lake  Nemi  near  Rome. 

Forster.  M.,  Esq .  late  Capt  85th  Regt— Belt  worn  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  A  Shell 
Necklace,  Van  Diemen's  Land.    A  Fishing  Basket,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Frith.  J.  H.,  Ueot-Col.,  Madras  Artillery. — Two  Peu-cases  made  of  bamboo,  beautifbUy  painted, 
from  Halial,  near  Durwdr.  Eight  curious  pictures  of  Indian  Deities,  painted  at  llalial.  Wooden 
Ear  Ornaments  worn  by  tlie  women  in  Travencore.  A  Pack  of  Cards  painted  on  cocoa-nut  leaves. 
A  Board  used  in  Travencore  for  oounling,  or  rather  measuring,  the  small  gold  and  silver  coins.  A 
Travencore  Wriiinff  Apparatus.eonsisliugof  a  Style,  Pen,  and  instrument  for  punctuating. 

Oodsman,Mrs.,  of  Ilampstead.— A  fine  Andrea  Ferrara  Sword,  worn  by  the  late  Capt.  A.  Qods« 
man  at  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

Hall.  W.  H..  Esq.,  Master.  R.N.— Kgyptian  Antiquities,  viz.  Canopns  Vase ;  Head  of  a  Qrifiln  in 
terra  cotta  (broken) ;  Kneeliug  Female  grasping  ihe  legs  of  a  lurger  rigure  in  terra  cotta (broken) ; 
■mall  Mnmmy  Figure  with  Hieroglyphics.  Small  brouzo  Tripod  and  Cover  dug  up  near  Alel- 
audria.  Turkish  Ewer  and  Basin.  Water  Flask  and  Cartouch  Boxes.  A  Lute  from  the  Capo 
Verd  Islands.    Turkish  Boots  and  Slippers.    A  small  Bust  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ilotham. 

Inglis.  Robert.  Esq..  of  Canton. — A  large  and  curious  Collection  of  Chinese  Arms  and  Imple- 
ments; amongst  them  a  Cross-bow,  which,  with  one  motion  of  the  hand,  discharges  two  bolts  or 
arrows;  on  their  discharge  two  otliers  drop  into  the  groove  fiuin  a  magazine  or  mix  coiytaiiiing 
about  twenty  or  thirty,  iIm  bow  thus  rekwding  itself. 

Newenham.  W.  P..  Lieut,  R.N.— A  French  Bayonet  Ukcn  from  the  Irish  Rebels  in  1793. 

Prudhoe.  Right  Hon.  Lord.  Capt.  R.N. — A  very  remarkable  Sword  from  Kordo^n :  ditto  from 
Suakem.  Five  Daggers  from  the  vicinity  of  Dalir  el- Abiad.  Two  Sytian  Daggers  in  silver  scaU 
bords.    One  Yataghan  (Damascus  pattern). 

Pottinger,  Wm.,  Capt  6th  Foot.— A  Skull  taken  out  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  Uppei;  Egypt. 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabic,  and  Hindu  Coins. 

Richardson,  J.  G.,  Capt..  R.M. — A  Painting  in  Water  Colours  and  Shell  Mosaic,  repr^sei^ting 
the  progress  of  Christiauity  amongst  the  Indians  in  Mexico ;  date  1700. 

Sandman,  J.,  Llent. .—A  poisoned  Kreese  given  to  Lieut  Sandman  by  a  Chief  of  the  Kroo 

Coantry. 

St  CUir,  T.  S.,  K.H.,  Lieut-CoL  Unatt— Two  Stone  Axes  used  by  the  Carlbs,  Island  of  St. 
Vincent 
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LIST  of  SHIPS  of  the  Royal  Navy  ia  Commitsion  lit  Sepi,  \BS7i  specifying  their  Itspec- 
tive  Ratings,  Ages,  the  Yards  where  Built,  the  Dates  of  being  CommiBsioneili  and  Present 

Statibti^. 


No. 

When 

Names. 

of 
Quns. 

By  whom  Commanded. 

Where  BoiU. 

When 

Built 

Commis- 
sioned. 

Present  Stafioa. 

FIRBT  BATBI. 

• 

Britannia      •     .     . 

120 

Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas 

Plymouth 

1630 

1836 

^ottsmoutli    ' 

Caledonia     •     •     . 

190 

Capt.  G.  B.  Martin,  C.B. 

ditto 

1808 

1833 

ditto 

Howe       .... 

120 

Capt.  G.  H.  Paget 

Chatham 

1815 

1836 

Sbeemesa 

San  Joeef      .     .     . 

no 

Capt  J.  Hancock,  C.B. 

e 

1836 
1837 

Plymouth 

Princest  Charlotte  . 

104 

Oap.  A.  Panahawe  [K.C.H. 

Portsmouth 

189i& 

Mediterralltaa 

Royal  Adelaide  .     . 

lOi 

Capt.  Sir  Wm.Klltott,  C.B. 

Plymouth 

18S8 

183$ 

Plymouth 

Tenietaire     •     .     . 

104 

Capt.  T.  F.  Kennedy 
Capt.  T.  Scarle,  C.B. 

Chatham 

1796 

1836 

Sboeraesa 

Victory    .... 

104 

ditto 

1705 

1836 

Pottsmfl«fth 

1B0ONDBATK8. 

Roduey    •     •     •     . 

99 

Capt.  Hyde  Parker 

Pembroke 

1838 

1835 

MediiecraMaa 

Asia    .     .     .     .     . 

84 

Capt  W.Fisher 

Bombay 

1894 

1836 

ditto 

BeUeroyhoii  .    .     . 

80 

Cap.S.  Jackwm.  C.B.  TC.B 
Capt.  Sir  T.  Felloaet.  Kt., 

Portsmouth 
Pembroke 

1818 

1836 

ditto 

Vangaard      .     .     . 

80 

1836 

1836 

ditto. 

THIRD  RATXS. 

Donegal  .     .     .     . 

78 

Capt  F.  Brace 

Toulon 

1794** 

1837 

Plymouth 

Kxceltoot      .     .     . 

76 

Capt  T.  Hastings 

Portsmouth 

^S*8 

1834 

PortsmMth    : 

ComwalUs    .     .     . 

74 

Cap.  Sir  U.GrantKt  [K.H 

Bombay 

1813 

1836 

N.Amer.ftlt.  Ind. 

Ediuburgh    .     •     . 

7* 

Capt.  W.  W.  Henderson. 

1 

1837 

Ports^ovih 

Hastings       .     .     . 

74 

Capt  H.  ShiflTner      [K.H. 

Calcutta 

1818 

1834 

Lisbon 

Hercfdea       •     .     . 

74 

Capt.  I.  T.  Nicolas,  C.B. 

Chatham 

1815 

1836 

F^tSecviee 

Magnificent  .     .     . 

74 

Com.  J.  Paget 

Capt  Sir  W.  A.  Montagn, 

Merchnt*s  Yd. 

1806 

1831 

Jamaieai 

Malabar  .... 

74 

Bombiiy 

1818 

1834 

Lisbon 

C.B..  K.C.H. 

M«lviU»  .... 

74 

Capt.  J.  B.  Dundas 

ditto 

1817 

issn 

Porisnotttli 

Mind«n    .     .     .     . 

74 

Capt.  A.  R.  Sharpe.  C.B. 

ditto 

1810 

1836 

Ltobon 

Pembroke     •     .     . 

74 

CaptF.Morealey.CB. 
Capt.  Sir  W.  H.  Dillon. 

K.C.H. 
Capt  W.  B.  Mefida 

Meitdints  Yd. 

1760 

1836 

Plymouth 

Rttscell    .... 

74 

Deptford 

1899 

1835 

Lisbon 

Talnvcra  .... 

74 

Woolwich 

1818 

1836 

ditto 

Wellcsley      .     .     . 

7* 

Capt  T.  Maitland 

Bombay 

1815 

1837 

Plymoutii 

FOXTRTR  JIATX8. 

Portland  .... 

53 

Capt  D.  Price 

Plymouth. 
Woolwich 

1839 

1834 

Medltaitaaeaa 

Winchester  .     .     , 

63 

Capt  £.  Sparshott.  K.H. 

1839 

1834 

Bast  Indies 

Barham    .... 

50 

Capt  A.  L  Corry 

Morchnt'sYd. 

1810 

1835 

Mediteranean 

Dublin     .... 

50 

Capt  R.  Tait 

ditto 

1819 

1835 

Sonth  AiMirida 

nrVH  RATKS. 

Blonde     .... 

46 

Capt  F.  Mason,  C.B. 

Deptfbrd 

1819 

1833 

South  Amniia 

Madagascar  .     .     . 

46 

Capt.  Sir  J.  S.  Peyton, 
K.C.H, 

Bombay 

1899 

1836 

West  Indies 

Soiiogapatam     .    . 

46 

Capt  3.  Leith     [van,  C.B. 

Bombay 

1819 

1837 

W.  Indies 

Stag 

46 

Commodore  T.  B.  Snlli- 

Pembroke 

1830 

18»$ 

S.Anksr.    [oTAfra. 

Thalia     .     .     .     . 

46 

Capt.  R.  Waaehope 
Capt  J.  H.  Plnmridge 

Chatham 

1830 

1834 

CapeO.  Hopa  &  Ct 
Falmouth  » 

Astrea      .     •     .     . 

49 

Merchnt's  Yd. 

1810 

1893 

Boltidera      ,     .     . 

43 

Cupt  C.  B.  Strong 

Deptford 

1809 

1838 

West  Indies  . 

Tartar      .     «     .     . 

49 

Lient.  G.  Davies 

ditto 

1814 

1836 

Chathaml 

Custer      .     .     .     . 

36 

Capt.  Ed.  Collier 

Chatham 

1839 

1839 

Part  Sorriea 

Inecnstant    .     .     . 

86 

Cnpt  D.  Pring 

Portsmouth 

1836 

1836 

Plymouth 

Piq«e       «     .     .     . 

86 

Capt  E.  Boxer 

Plymouth 

1884 

1836 

Part  Ser?iee. 

tlXTK  SATES. 

f  C.B.  K.C.H. 
Cap*.  Sir  J.  J.  0.  Bremer, 

Alligator  .... 

38 

Cochin 

1891 

1837 

Portsmouth 

Andromaehe       .     . 

98 

Capt.  H.  D.  Chads 

Pembroke 

1839 

1R33 

Bastlndlss 

Conway  .     .     .     , 

98 

CaptC.R.Drinkwater 

Chatham 

1R39 

1836 

ditto 

Imogine  .     •     .     . 

28 

Capt.  W.  H.  Brace 

Pembroke 

ISSl 

1836 

Sotith  Aneiioa 

NonhStar    .     .     . 

98 

Commodore  Lord  J.  Hay 

Woolwich 

1894 

1837 

Lisbon 

naii.hmr  .... 

98 

Capt  T.  Bennett 

Chatham 

1893 

^  — ^  ■ 

1834 

West  Indies 

Rattlamake .     .     . 

98 

Capt  W.  Hobson 

ditto 

1899 

18M 

Bast  ladies 

Samarang     .     .     , 

98 

Capt  W.  Broughton 

Cochta 

1899 

1836 

Sooth  Anerioa 

Sapphire       •     •     • 

28 

Capt  R.  F.  Rowley 

Portsmouth 

1897 

1835 

Medltefftaiiean 

Vologa     .    ,    .     . 

98 

Capt.  P.  Richards 

ditto 

1895 

1833 

Shoemess 

Aetmai    «    c    .    « 

96 

Capt  Ijord  Ed.  Russell 

ditto 

1831 

1884 

SMitfa  Amerioa 

* 

.  ...    .  *  Takeo  from  Spaniards  in  1797. 
t  Receiving  Ship— reduced  to  tlie  complement  o 


I  Commissioaed  by  Captain- Superiatendeot  of  Packets— leduced  to  cor 

••  Captured  in  1798. 


^iaosiviag  Ship. 


1897.] 
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No. 

Names. 

of 

^ 

Ouns. 

Carysfeti      .     .     . 

H 

Cleopatn      .     .     . 

S6 

Veital      .     ,     •     . 

S6 

Tribune   .     .     •     . 

■M- 

Brune      •     •     •     . 

ss 

Coylon     «     .     .    . 

as 

8r.oops. 

Nfanrad    .          .     . 

so 

Pearl 

90 

Tweed     »     .     .     . 

90 

ChaiDpion     •     •     . 

18 

Columbine    .     .     . 

16 

Comua     •     •     .     . 

18 

Dido   .     . 

18 

Fly     .     , 

18 

Harrier    , 

18 

Hyadttth 

Lame 

18 

Orostea 

18 

Pykides    . 

18 

Roae   . 

18 

Rover . 

18 

Scout  . 

18 

Wolf  i 

18 

Childert  . 

16 

Peliean 

16 

Raleith   , 

Satellite  , 

16 
16 

Trineolo-  , 

16 

Victor .     , 

16 

Zebra .     , 

16 

Scylla,  barque    .     . 

16 

-  miM. 

Clio     .     .     .     .     . 

16 

Crulzer    .     .     .     . 

16 

Gaauet     «    .     «     . 

16 

Harlequin     •     •     . 

16 

Hazard    .     •     •     . 

16 

Pelorm    .     .     •    . 

16 

Racer 

16 

Riiigdov*;     .     .    . 

16 

Serpent    .     .     .     . 

16 

Sappho    .     r    .     • 
Snake       .     .     .     . 

16 

16 

Sparrow  Hawk  •     . 
wanderer.-    .     •     . 

16 

16 

Wolverine     .     .     . 

16 

Algeriiie  .     .     •     . 

10 

Beagle     .     .     .     . 

10 

Cameleon     .     .     . 

10 

Curlew     .     .     .     . 

10 

Espoir      •     .     •     . 

10 

Harpy      .     .     .     . 

10 

Leveret    .     .     .     . 

10 

Nautilus  .     .     .     . 

10 

Rapid 

RoUa 

10 

10 

Ruyaliat  .     .     .     . 

10 

Saraeen    .     .     .     . 

10 

S^vape     .     .     .     . 

10 

Scorpion  .     .     •     . 

10 

Water  Witch      .     . 

10 

Wizard     .     .     •     • 

10 

Speedy,  cutter   .     . 

8 

Cockattice.briKantB. 

6 

HomeC,        ditto    . 

6 

Lapwtttfp  .     .     .     . 

6 

Spider,  bii^iatiae 
Viper.       ditto 

BaiiiUsk.  ketch 

f 

6 

6 

i 

Pincber,  d 

itto     .     . 

6 

By  whom  Commanded. 


Capt  H.  B.  Martin 

Capt.  Hon.  G.  Grey 

Capt.  W.  Jones 

.G^ttt  G.  ^.,SU  J.  Mildmay 

Capt.  J.  Torapkinsbn 

Com.  J.  Kuins 

Lieut  J.  G.  M'Kenzie 

Com.  J.  Fraaer 
Com.  Lord  C.  E.  Paset 
Com.  Hon.  F.  T.  Pelham 
Com.  O.  St  V.  Ring 
Com  T>  Henderson 
Com.  Hon.  P.  P.  Cary 
Capt  L.  Daviea.  C3. 
Com.  R.  Elliott 
Com.  W.  H.  H.  Caiew 
Com.  W.  Warren 
Com.  J.P.Blake 
Com.  J.  J.  F.  Newell 
Com.  W.  L.  Castle 
Com.  W.  Barrow 
Com.  C.  Eden 
Com.  R.  Craiaie 
Com.  £.  Staufey 
Com.  Hon.  H.  Keppell 
Com.  B.  Popham 
Capt.  M.  Quin 
Com.  R.  Robb 
Com.  H.  E.  Coffin 
Com.  R.  Crozier 
Com.  R.  C.  H'Crea 
Com.  Hon.  J.  Denman 

Com.  W.  Richardson  (a) 
Com.  W.  A.  Willis 
Capt  W.  G.  H.  Whish 
Com.  J.  £.  Erskine 
Com.  J.  WilkinMm 
Com.  T.  Harding 
Com.  J.  Hope 
Com.^H.  S.  Nixon 
Com.  R.  L.  Warren 
Com.  T.  Fraser 
Com.  A.  Milne 
Com.  J.  Shepherd 
Com.  T.  Bushby 
Com.  Hon.  E.  Howard 
Lieut  W.  S.  Thomas 
Com.  J.  C.  Wickham 
Lient.J.  Bradley 
Lieut.  E,  Noreott 
Lieut  C.  W.  Uilay  [roents 
Lieut.  Hon.  6.  R.  A.  Cle 
Lieut  C.  J.  Bosanqnet 
Lieut.  W.  Crooke 
Lieut  Hon.  G.  H.  Kkinaird 
Lieut  F.  H.  H.  Glasse 
Lieut  Hon.  E.  Plunkett 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Hill 
Lieut.  Hon.  E.  R.  Carson 
Lieut  G.  Gay  ton 
Lieut  W.  Dickey 
Lieut  £.  L.  Harvey 
Lieut  J.  M.  Mottley 
Lieut.  J.  Douglas 
Lieut.  H.  Baillie 
Lieut  F.  R.  Coghtan 
Lksut  J.O'Reiiry(a) 
Lieut  W.  Winniett 
Lieut.  G.  G.  Macdonald 
Liettt  P.  Hast 
Lieut  E.  Bevan 


Where  Built. 


Pembroke 

ditto 

Sheerness 
Merchnt's  Td. 

ditto 
In  France 


Deptford 

Meichut'sYd 

Poitsmouth 

ditto 

ditto 
Pembroke 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Plymouth 
Pembroke 
Portsmouth 
Woolwich 
Portsmoiith 
Chatham 

ditto 

Portsmouth 
Chatham 
Merehnf  s  Yd 

ditto 

Pembroke 
Merchnt's  Yd. 
Bombay 

ditto 
Merchnt*s  Yd. 

Merchnt's  Yd 
Chatham 
Merchnt's  Yd. 
Pembroke 
Portsmouth 

ditto 

Portsmouth 
Plymouth 
Merchnt's  Yd 
Woolwich 
Merchnt's  Yd. 
Woolwich 
Chatham 

ditto 

ditto 
Woolwich 
Bombay 
Woolwich 
Chatham 

ditto 

PortimouUi 
Woolwich 
Portsmouth 
Pl>  mouth 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth 

ditto 

ditto 

MerlBhnrsYd 
Pembroke 

ditto 

ditto 
Chatham 

ditto 

ditto 

Pembroke 
Chatham 


When 
BuUt 


When 
Commis- 
sioned. 


1836 
1835 
1833 
1819 
1803 
1787 


1828 
1836 
1893 
1884 
1826 
1828 
1836 
1831 
1831 
1829 
1829 
1824 
1894 
1891 
1839 
1839 
18S6 
1897 
1819 
1806 
1826 
1809 
1814 
1815 
1809 

1807 
1898 
1814 
1836 
1837 
1808 
1833 
1833 
1839 
1833 
1899 
1807 
18.15 
18d6 
1829 
1890 
1816 
1830 
1896 
18^5 
1S95 
1830 
1899 
1829 
1823 
1831 
1830 
1839 
1839 
1830 
1828 
1832 
1831 
1895 
1839 
1831 
1894 


8$5 

835 


36 


834 

83 

8 

836 

835 

837 

837 

834 

835 

834 

834 

S35 

834 

834 

834 

834 

839 

837 
834 
834 
837 


8i 

835 

834 

836 

835 

834 

8S6 

833 

834 

837 

836 

833 

834 

857 

833 

836 

882 

I37 

f35 

834 

835 


Present  Station. 


t 


Mediterranean 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Lisbon 

Medifeexraaeaa 

Chatham* 

Moluf 

West  Indies 
Portsmouth 
Lisbon 
West  Indies 
Coast  of  Africa 
West  Indies 
Mediterraneaii 
Souili  America 

ditto 
.Portsmouth 
East  Indies 
Mediterranean 
Coast  of  Afries 
East  Indies 
South  America 
Coast  of  Africa 
East  ladies 
Mediterraaeail 
Coast  of  Aft-icd 
East  Indies 
West  Indies 
Lisbon. 
East  Indies 

ditto 
Lisbon 

Mediterraneaa 
Sheerncfs 
West  Indies 
Mediteirtneaa 
Coast  of  Africa 
East  Indies 
West  Indies 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

South  America 
West  ladies 
Mediterraneaa 
East  Indies 

ditio 
Lisbon 

Coast  of  Africa 
Falmouth 
West  Indies 
Coast  of  Africa 
Medlterraneuti 

ditto 

Coast  of  Aflrle« 
Lisbon 

(Joast  of  Att'iU 
Lisbon 

ditto 

Coast  of  AfHea 
South  America 
Shetrmess 
South  Ameriea 
Chatham 

ditto 

South  America 
Coast  of  Af^ic* 
South  America 
West  Indies 
Portsmouth 


•  OcdtBOty  X>ep64o-Gaptwr«d  t»^ 


»-    1  AAA 


t  R«c«iYlss  Ship— ledooed  to  tbe  oompl«]n«nt  of  two  gnns. 
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Names. 

No. 

of 

Guns. 

By  whom  Commanded. 

Where  Built 

When 
Built 

When 

Commis- 

stoned. 

Present  StaUon. 

Skiijack,  scliooi 

ler         5 

Lieut.  J.J.  Robinson 

West  Indies 

1827 

1834 

West  Indies 

Magpie,  eatter 
Seaflower.  ditto 

«    .       4 

Lieut.  T.  S.  Brock 

Sheerncss 

1830 

1836 

Mediterranean 

4 

Lieut  J.  Roche 

Portsmouth 

1830 

1835 

Portsmouth 

Sparrow,    ditto 
Hooetta   .     « 

.     10 

Lient.  VV.  Lowcay 

Pembroke 

1828 

1837 

South  America 

.     .       3 

Lieut  II.  P.  Descamps 

Sheerncss 

1836 

1836 

CosLst  of  Africa 

Bttzzard  .     . 

.     .       3 

Lieut.  J.  L.  R.  Stall 

Portsmouth 

1834 

1834 

ditto' 

ChanMla.  briga 
Dolpnin   •     • 

n.  .       3 

Lieut  S.  Mercer 

ditto 

1831 

1834 

ditto 

.    .       8 

Lieut.  J.  B.  MnTsh.actg. 

Sheerncss 

1836 

1836 

ditto 

GrifTon,  briffnntii 
Lynx,        ditto 

ae  .       3 

Lieut  J.  G.D' Urban 

Chatham 

1832 

1836 

West  Indies 

3 

Lieut  T.  F.  Kirch,  actg. 

Portsmouth 

1833 

1833 

Portsmouth 

Fair  Rosamond 

3 

liieut  W.  a.  Oliyer 

Was  a  Slaver 

1837 

Coast  of  Africa 

SVKVETIMO  VKSSl 

:ls. 

• 

iEtna  .     .     • 

.    .       6 

Capt  A.  T.  E.  Vidal 

Chatham 

1824 

1835 

Coast  of  Africa 

II«acoa    «     « 

.     .       8 

Lieut  T.  Graves 

Pembroke 

1823 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Fairy        .     . 

.     .     10 

Capt.  W.  Hewett  (6) 

Chatham 

1826 

1834 

North-Sea 

I^rk    .     . 

1 

.     .        4 

Lieut.  E.  Bamett 

ditto 

1830 

1835 

West  Indies 

Mastiff    . 

t     < 

.     .       6 

Mast.-Com.  G.  Thomas 

Merchnt'sYd. 

1813 

1836 

Orkney  Isles- 

Kaven 

•     ( 

.     .       4 

Lient  G.  A.  Bedford 

Pembroke 

1829 

1835 

Coast  of  Africa 

Starling    .     , 

•     < 

Lieut.  H.  Kellett 

ditto 

1829 

1835 

South  America 

Sulphur    . 

1     • 

'       8 

Com.  E.  Belcher 

Chatham 

1826 

1835 

ditto 

Terror,  bomb      . 

.    .     10 
Horse 
power. 

Capt  G.  Back 

Merchni's  Yd, 

1813 

1836 

Wager  River 

VrZAU  VB89XLI 

African    •     .     . 

.     100 

Capt.  F.  W.  Bcechey 

Woolwich 

1835 

1837 

Pottsmoulh  . 

Alban      .     , 

.    100 

Lieut  E.  B.  Tiulmff 

Deptford 

1826 

1^36 

We/itLndiiBs 

lllazer      , 

.     .    160 

Lieut  J.  M.  Wnugh 

Chatham 

1834 

1836 

Plymoutb 

BuKer .     . 

Lieut  F.  Bullock 

1837 

Part  Service 

Carron     • 

!     !    100 

Com.  E.  E.  Owen 

Deptford 

1827 

1837 

West  Indies 

Cumrt 

.     .      80 

Lieut  G.  T.  Gordon 

ditto 

1822 

1836 

Vuxl.  Service 

Conilanco 

.     .    100 

Lieut.  W.  Arlett 

Woolwich 

1827 

1836 

Mediterraueaa 

Echo  .     • 

.     .    100 

Lieut.  W.  James 

ditto 

18^7 

18,^6 

West  Indies 

Firefly      .     , 

.    MO 

Lieut  J.  Pearce 

ditto 

1832 

183ff 

Poi^tsmoutli 

Flamer     •     , 

.    140 

Lieut  J.M.  Folbury 

Merclmfs  Yd. 

1831 

ia% 

We^ t  Indies 

Hermea    . 

.     .    140 

Lieut  W.  S.  Klount 

Portsmouth 

1^35 

1C35 

Mediterranean 

Lightning 

.    100 

Lieut.  J.  Shambler 

Deptford 

1823 

1836 

Part  Service 

Medea      . 

.    SSO 

Com.  H.  T.  Auittn 

Woolwicli 

1833 

1834 

Meditenanean 

Phffiniv 

.    220 

Com.  W.  11.  Henderson 

Cliatham 

1832 

1835 

Lisbon 

Pluio  .     .     . 

.    100 

Lieut  J.  Duffill 

Woolwich 

1831 

1837 

ditto 

RhadAmantbns  . 

.    220 

Com.  A.  Wakefield 

Plymouth 

1832 

1837 

Woplwicb 

Salamander        , 

.     .    220 

Com.  S.  C.  Dacres 

Sheerness 

1832 

1836 

Lisbon 

SpiJliTe     .     .     . 

Lient  A.  Kennedy 

Woolwich 

1334 

1834 

Pact.  Seryica 

Volcano    .     .     . 

Lieut  W.  M'llwaino 

Portsmouth 

1836 

1936 

Falmouth 

YACHTI. 

Royal  Gfor^'e     , 

Capt  Lord  A.  Fitzclarence 

Deptford 

1817 

1834 

Portsmouth 

Royal  Sovereign 

Capt  W.  P.  Cumby.  C.U. 

ditto 

1S04 

1837 

Pembroke, 

Will-am  and  Mai 

fy . 

Capt  Sir  J.  Louis,Oart 

ditto 

1807 

1837 

Woolwich 

■I.OOpi(OFWABFlT 

"*>  No.  of 

AS  PACKBTS. 

Gum. 

AWt        .     . 

Lieut  C.  H.  Norrington 

Merchnt'sYd. 

183G 

1835 

Fabnoulh 

BnseiB     .     , 

6 

Lieut  J.  Downey 

Deptlurd 

18^9 

18a9 

ditto 

nellulit     .     . 

.      lU 

Lieut  J.  Moore  (fr) 

Ch^thnm 

1»29 

1^35 

ditto 

I'x press    .     , 

l.ieut  W.  P.  Croke 

Deptford 

1836 

1836 

ditto 

Gdldrmch 

!    '.       6 

Li«nt.  E.  Collier 

Merchnt'sYd. 

18U8 

1832 

ditto 

Ilojie 

.     .      10 

Lieut  W.  L.  Rees 

Plymouth 

1824 

1836 

ditto 

I.a|*ving  . 

.     .       6 

Lieut.  G.  B.  Forstcr 

Chatham 

1823 

1828 

ditto 

Liiini-t 

Lieut  W.  Downey 

Merchut's  Yd. 

1835 

18;{5 

ditto 

1  A-ra          , 
Miigii(;t     . 

!     .'       6 

Lieut  W.  Forrester 

Plymouth 

1821 

1H29 

ditto 

.     .      10 

Lieut.  S.  Griffith 

Woolwich 

1823 

1836 

ditto 

Miiiina     . 

.     .       4 

Lieut  R.  Pawlu 

Plymouth 

1823 

1^26 

ditto 

Niffhtingale 

.    .       6 

Lit-ut  6.  Forteaeue 

¥ 

1830 

ditto 

OrMiBsimt       , 

4 

Lieut  U.  Peter 

Sheerness 

1821 

1630 

dittf) 

Pandora 

4 

Lieut  R.  W.  Innea 

Woolwich 

1832 

1836 

ditto 

Pig«on      . 

4 

Lieut.  W.  Luce 

Pembroke 

18l7 

1833 

ditto 

Kniigrr     .     « 

L'eut  J.  H.  Turner 

Mcrchnt  s  Yd. 

1835 

1835 

ditto  . 

Keinileer       , 

!  !    6 

Lieut.  H.  V.  Dicken 

Plymouth 

1329 

1830 

ditto 

8eni(uli     ■     . 

6 

Lient  J.  Parsons 

Chatham 

1832 

1834 

ditto 

Sheldrake 

4 

Lieut  A.  R.  L.  Passingliam 

Pembroke 

1825 

1832 

ditto 

Skylark 

.     .       4 

Lieut.  C.  P.  Ladd 

ditto 

1826 

1831 

ditto 

Spey 

.     .       4 

Lieut.  R.  B.  James 

ditto 

1827 

1833 

ditto 

Star          .     < 

Lieut  C.  Smith 

Woolwich 

1835 

1835 

ditto 

Swift  .      . 

Lieut  D.  Welch 

Deptford 

1^36 

1836 

ditto 

Tyrian     .     •     . 

!  i    10 

Lieut  E.  Jennings 

Woolwich 

1826 

1831 

ditto 

V 


This  Tabte  hai  been  prepared,  from  original  sources,  expressly  for  tUis  Journal ;  ami,  if 

BORBOWXD,  will|  it  is  hoped,  be  acknowledged. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  ARMY  ON  THE  Ut  SEPTEMBER,  1837. 

▲ND  RBPBRBNCB  TO  THB  FOBBIGN   SBRYICB  OF  RBOIMBNTS. 


Regiment!  and 
Corps. 


1st  Life^ds. 
2nd  do.   , 

Rl.  Hone-gHs. 
1  St  Drag^gds. 
2nd  do.. 
3rd  do.    •     . 

.4th  do.  .     • 
5th  do.    «     • 
6th  do. .      • 
7lb  do.    «     • 
1st  Dragoons 
2nd  do.    «   . 
3rd  do.  •    .    • 
4lh  do.    .    • 
6th  do.  •    .    • 
7th  Hussars  . 
8th  do.    .    . 
9th  Lancers  . 

10th  Hussars. 

1.1th  LLDrag. 

12th  Lancers  . 

i3th  Lt.  Drag. 

14th  do. .   .    . 

15th  Hussars . 

16th  Lancers  . 

17th  do.    .   . 

Gr.Gds.lstbat. 
. .  2d  bat. 
•  •      3d  bat. 

Coldst/lstbat. 
Gd8.\2d  bat. 

ScFu./lstbat 
Gds.t2d  bat. 

«tFt  ils'l>»^- 
•'*^^i2db.t 

2nd  do.   .    « 

3rd  do.. 

4th  do. 

5th  do^ 

61  h  do. 

7th  do. . 

8th  do. 

9th  do. . 
10th  do. 
1 1  th  do. . 
1 2th  do. 
13th  do.. 
14lh  do. 
15th  do.. 
IGth  do. 
IZlhdo. 


I 


Stations  of 

Troops  or  S)ervic« 

Companies. 


Windsor  .  . 
Regent's  Park 
Hyde  Park  . 
Dundalk  .  . 
Cahir  .  .  . 
Ipswich  •  . 
Manchester  . 
Birmingham . 
Brighton  •  . 
York  .  .  . 
Dublin  .  .  . 
Dublin.  .  . 
Bengal  •  •  . 
Bombay  .  . 
Dorchester  . 
BallincoUig  . 
Dublin.  •  . 
Glasgow  .  . 
Nottingham  . 
Bengal*  .  . 
Hounslow  . 
Madras.  •  • 
Edinburgh  . 
Leeds  .  •  . 
Bengal  .  .  . 
Coventry  •  • 
Windsor  •  . 
St.  Geo.  Bar. 
The  Tower  . 
St.  John's  W. 
Portman  B.  . 
Dublin.  .  . 
Wellington  B. 
Athlono  •  • 
Canada  •  • 
Bombay  •  . 
Bengal  .  .  . 
Madras  .  • 
Ionian  Isl.  . 
Bombay  .  . 
Manchester  . 
Jamaica  •  . 
Bengal  .  .  . 
Ionian  Isl. 
Ionian  Isl. 
Mauritius  .  . 
Bengal .  •  . 
W.  Indies .  . 
Canadaf  .  . 
Bengal  .  .  • 
Bombay    •   . 


Stations  of 
Dep^U. 


Year  of 
Boini^on 

'Poreifm 
Service, 


Newbridge 
Chatham  . 
Chatham  . 
Chatham  . 
Gosport  • 
Chatham  . 


Castlebar  • 
Chatham  . 
Wexford  . 
Walerford 
Cork  .  . 
Chatham  . 
Brecon .  • 
Gal  way  . 
Chatham  . 
Chatham  . 


•  • 


1837 
1822 


1819 
18i9 


1822 


1836 
1825 
J  822 
1832 
1831 
1821 

1830 
1832 
1826 
1826 


1822 
1836 
1827 
1819 
1830 


Year  of 
return-, 
ittg  from 
Foreign 
Service. 


1816 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1818 
1814 
1813 
1814' 
1808 
1799 
1816 
1816 


1816 
1818 
1823 
1813 
1828 

1828 

1814 
1816 

1823" 
1828 
1818 
1818 
1814 
1818 
1814 
1828 
1836 


1836 


1834 


Whence 
retained. 


France 

France 

Prance 

France 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Spain 

Buen.Ayres 

HoUand 

France 

France 


France 

France 

Bengal 

Portugal 

Portugal 

Portugal 

^pain 
France 

Bombay 

Portugal 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

Portugal 

W.Indies  ' 


Malta 


Agents. 

IHtish  ftlrish 

EsUbUshment 


Gibraltar 


CoUyer 
Cox  &  Co« 
Cox  &  Co, 
tox  &  Co. 
Hop.  ft  Cane 
6ol.  &  Cane 
CoUver 
Oox'&  Co. 
Collyer 
t^ox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Bor. 
Cox  ic  Bor. 
Hopkinson 
Aopkinson 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Hop.  &  Bor 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &i  Co. 
Collyer 
poilyer 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Bor. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Hopkinson 


Cox  &  Co. 


Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Bor. 
Law  He 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Hopkinson 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &c  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &.  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  &  Co. 
RirkUnd 
Cox  &  Co. 


*  To  be  reliered  by  the  8rd  Light  Dragoons. 


f  Ordpred  home. 
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Itoginenta  and 
Cotpsi 

Stations  of 

Servica 
Companies. 

Statloivi  of 
DepAta. 

Tear  of 

going  on 
Foitfga 
Service. 

return- 
ing from 
Foreign 
Sanrioa. 

Wnenoe 
returned. 

Ageata. 
Establishment 

18(bFo«t    .   . 

Ceylon      .    . 

Galway     .   • 

1836 

Cox  &  Co, 
Cox  k  CaU 
Cox  &  Co, 

19th  do.    .   . 
20th  do.  •   .   . 

TpmnlfiinorA . 

w 

•  9 

1836 
1887 

W.  Indies 
66fHbay 

4  ^■Ui'ftV'^'*  V  • 

Caoterbury    . 

Ulstdo.    .   . 

Van  Die.  Land 

Chatham  .   . 

1833 

Cox  &  Co. 

22oddo,     •   , 
23rd  do.  •   . 
24th  do.     .    . 

Buttevetit .    . 

( , 

1837 
1834 

Jamaica 
Gibraltar 

Cox  &  Bor. 
Cox  k  Bor. 
Colly^ 

A^ «s k vw  V  v^as ■    •        a 

Duhlin  ..    •    . 

^^uiWAHi     a       •       a 

Canadt,    .    . 

Portsmouth  • 

1829 

SSth  do.   .   . 

Limerick  .    . 

•    •     •   • 

•       • 

1896 

W«8t  Indies 

Cex  ft  Bor. 

26th  do.  .   .   . 

Bengal  .    .   . 

Chatham    . 

1828 

iMmM 

27ih  do.    .   . 

CApeofO.H. 

Chatham  •   . 

1835 

Cox  ft  Co. 

28th  do.      .   . 

N.S.  Wales  . 

Chatham  .    . 

^  1835- 

Cox  ft  Co. 

29th  do.    .   . 

Ifaaritios*  . 

Devonport    • 

1826 

Cox  ft  Cou 

dOthdo.      .    . 

Bermuda  •    . 

Hull.   .    i   . 

1634 

CoxIfcCoi 

autdo.  ,  • 

Bengal    .   . 

Chatham    . 

1825 

Do#ifet 

32qddo.     .   . 

Canada.   •    . 

Plymouth  .  . 

1830 

Hopkinsot 

d3rd  do.  .   . 

Gibraltar  .   . 

Birr  •    •   •    • 

1836 

Cox  ft  Co. 

34th  do.     .    . 

America   •    . 

Cashel  .    .    . 

1829- 

Gox  ft  Cd. 

35th  do.    .   • 

Mauritius    . 

Omagh      .    . 

1837 

Cox  ft  Cd. 

36th  do.     .   . 

W.  Indies  . 

Plymouth    . 

1830 

Plica 

37th  do.    .   . 

Jamaica  .   . 

Plymouth   . 

1830- 

Lawrit     ' 

38th  do.     .    . 

Newry  •   •   . 

•    •     '•   • 

. . 

1836 

Bengal 

litwrle 

39th  do.    .   i 

Madras   •   • 

Cnatham     . 

1827 

Gox  ft  Cd. 

40th  do.      .    . 

Bombay    .   . 

Chatham     . 

1824 

• 

•■ 

Cbx  ft  Ci, 

41st  do.   •    . 

Madras   •    . 

Chatham     . 

1822 

• 

Cox  ft  Cd. 

42oddo.      .   . 
43rd  do.    •    . 

Glasgow   «   , 

1836 

loilian  Isl. 

Cox  ft  C(i. 
C6xft€4. 

America   •   . 

Plymouth .'  . 

1835 

44th  do.      .   . 

Bengal  •    •   • 

Chatham  .   . 

-1822 

• 

• 

Cox  ft  €d. 

4Sth  do.    .    • 

Madras  .   . 

Chatham     . 

1819 

• 

Cox  ft  C<f. 

46th  do.     .    . 
47ih  do. 

DubHnf    -    . 

. 

1833 

Madi^as 

Cox  ft  B^r. 

Otxkch. 

Malta     .     . 

Portsmouth 

1834 

48th  do.     .   . 
49th  do.    .    . 

Dublirt .   .    . 

1822 

1835 

l^adras 

Cox  ft  C^. 
Cox  ft  C#. 

Bengal    .   . 

Chatham     • 

50ihdo.     •   . 

N.  S.  Wales 

Chatham     . 

1834 

Cox  ft  Co. 

51st  do.    ,   . 

CHathatrtt     . 

•    .      •    • 

'. . 

1834 

Ionian  U). 

Kirk.ftCane 

SBfiddo.     .   . 

Gibraltar  ,   , 

Newcastle    . 

1836 

■ 

Cox  ft  C6. 

53rd  do.    .    . 

lohian  Isl.     . 

Spike  Island 

1829 

Cox  ft  Ck. 

54th  do.      •   . 

Madras .-  .    . 

Chatham  .    . 

1819 

Cox  ft  C6. 

55th  do.    .    ; 

Madras  .   . 

Chatham 

1821 

Cox  ft  Cb. 

»6th  do.      .   . 

Jamaica:    *    . 

Sbeerness  • 

1831 

^ 

Cox  ft  Co. 

57th  do.    .    ; 

Madras    .   . 

Chatham  •   . 

1825 

Lawrie 

58th  do.     .   . 

Ceylon  .    .    . 

Youghal  .    . 

1828 

Gox  ft  Cb. 

59th  do.   .    . 

Malta.   .    . 

Portsmouth 

1834 

Cox  ft  Cb. 

60thdo.lstb«t. 

Corfu    .    .    . 

Sunderland  . 

1830 

Cox  ft  Co. 

Sdbtt. 

Gibraltar**   . 

Jersey  .    .    . 

1835 

•Cox  ft  C^. 

6l8t  do.     .   . 

Ceylon .    ^    . 

Templemnre. 

•1828 

Cox  ft  Co. 

62uddo.   .   • 

Madras   .    • 

Chatham  .    . 

1830 

Lawrle   " 

63rd  do.     .    . 

Madras  •    . 

Chatham     . 

1829 

Collyer 

64th  d'o.-  .    • 

Jamaica    ,    , 

Dundee  .    . 

1834 

■ 

Cox  ft  Co. 

65th  do.     •   . 

W.Indies}  . 

Kifasale    .    . 

1829 

Cox  ft  Oo. 

66ih  do.    .   . 

Canada.  .   . 

Clonmel    •   . 

1827 

Cox  ft  Oo. 

67ih  do.      .   . 

W.  Indies  , 

Chatham  .   . 

1831 

Cox  &  do. 

68th  do.  .     . 

Gibraltarjl     . 

Cork     .    .   . 

1834 

Uopkins^n 

69th  do.      .   . 

W.  Indies*  . 

Dotrcr  .    ,    . 

1831 

Cox  &  Co. 

70th  io,   .   • 

Malta^  .   . 

Guernsey .   . 

1834 

Cox&  do. 

Price  ft  Bor. 

71st  d<K.   .   . 
72ttddo.    .   « 

Dublin  .    i  . 

A           A                 >           A          A 

1834 

Bermuda 

K^w^^aw      ■         a        fl 

Cape  of  G.H. 

Limerick  .   . 

1828 

Cox&C 

lo. 

73rd  do.      .  . 

Ionian  Isl.  . 

Clare  Castle  . 

1827 

CoxficC 

0. 

•  Ordered  honle.  f  Ordered  ftir  Gibraltar.  %  O 

I  Oidexed  to  America.    |  Ordered  to  Jamaica,   \  Ordvxed  to  W 


'•  Land. 
\>r  Corfu. 
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Rflgimentt  and 
Corpf. 


74ih  Foot  . 

76th  do. .  . 

76lh  do. .  • 

77th  do.  . 

78th  do. .  . 

79th  do.  . 

80th do..  . 

81tt  do. .  . 

82aado. .  . 

83rd  do.  . 

84lb  do. .  . 

85th  do. .  . 

86th  do..  . 

87ihdo..  . 

88lh  dd;  •  • 

89th  do..  • 

90th  do.  .  • 

dlsl  dtf..  . 

92nd  do^.  . 

93rd  do..  . 
94th  do«    . 
95th  do.    . 

96th  do. .  . 

97th  do. ;  • 

9dth  do. .  . 

99th  do.  . 

Rk  SuflT  Corps. 

lit  West  Ind.| 
Begiment  . 

2nd  do..  .    . 

Coylon  Rifle 

Regiment  • 

C^peJMouiitedl 

Ridem^o    .  / 

Royal  AfricMi) 
Colon.  Corpii/ 

R.  Newfoumi-l 
Und  Veteran  > 
Cooipeiiiet .  j 

Royal  Malta) 
Feocibles    .  f  ^ 


Stotloiuof 

Service 
Companies. 


W.  ladies 
CapeefO.H. 
W.  Indies 
Dublin*    .   . 
Ceylonl    .   , 
Edinburgh    , 
N.  S.  Wales 
Gibraltar  .    , 
Oi  Krai  tar    • 
America   .   . 
Jamaica'^  .  , 
Amerita   .   . 
Bolton  .  ;    : 
M anritios .    , 
Weedon  ; 
W.  Indies  . 
Ceylon,   .   . 
8t.  Helena  . 
Malta    .   .   . 
Beifist}    •   . 
Birr  ...    . 
Dublin.   .   . 
Eiini«killen  , 
Stockport 
Gosport    •    , 
Mauritiusf  , 
Woolwich 
PortsnM>«lh  , 
Hythe  .   .   , 


W.  Indies    .  ^ 

N.  Provideoee 
and  Honduras 

Ceylort  ... 


Btaiiodi  of 
Depots. 


Stifling  .  . 
Progheda  .  • 
Port  George  . 


Cork 


•    .    • 


Chatham  •  • 
Naas  .  .  . 
Cork  .  .  . 
ChesterCastle 
Waterford  . 
Tratee    .  . 


Nenagh    . 
.  ..... 

Londonderry 
Portsmouth 
Paisley  •  .    . 
Armagh    .   . 


•     •   • 


Plymoolh 
«   •     •  • 

•    •     •    • 


Agieflta. 
Cex  k  Co. 


e 

a 

Capeora.H.^-^ 
Sierra  Leone  .1  -^ 


Newfoundland 
Malta    •   • 


Cox  ft  Co. 
Kirkland 
Kirkland 
Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Kirkfaittd 


Year  of 
Minj^on 
Foreign 
Sendee. 


1834 
1830 
1834 


1826 


1837 
1836 
1836 
1834 
1827 
1836 


1831 

1835 

1835 
1835 
1833 

• . 


1825 


Year  of 
retain- 
ing fW)m 
Foreign 
Senrice. 


1834 

1836 
1832 


1837 
1836 


1834 
1834 
1839 
1S35 
1836 
1837 


1836 
1837 
Detach'menls  v 


Whence 
returned. 


Jamaica 
Canada 


W.  Indies 
Ionian  Isi, 


W.  Indies 
Malta 
Ionian  Isl. 
N.  America 
Ceylon 
C.  of  Good  H. 

America 
Ionian  Isl. 
arious  periods. 


AMta 
British  &  Irish 
Estahliahmeht 


Kirkland 
Cox  &  Co» 
Cox  &  Cot 
Law.  &  Cane 
Cox  ft  Cm 
Lawrie 
Lawrie 
Cox  ft  Ca. 
Cox  &  Co. 
Cox  ft  Cou 
Cox  ft'  Co. 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Downes 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Cot  ft  Co. 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Hopkinson 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Cox  ft  Bor. 
Kirk,  ft  Bor  J 
Cox  ft  Ber. 
Cox  ft  Cane 
Cox  ft  Co. 
Cox  ft  Ce. 
Kirkland 
Cox  ft  C6. 
Cox  ft  Co. 
C()X  ft  Co. 


REGIMENTAL  AGENTS. 

Ashley,  James,  135,  Regent-street. 
Atkinson, John,  BIy-placej  Dnblin. 
Borongh,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  Armit,&  Co... 

Leii)ster-st.  Dublin. 
Cane,  Richard, ft  Co.  Dawson-at. Dublin. 
Coilyer,  G.  S.,  Park-place,  St.James*^. 
Cox,  Hammersley,and  Co)t,  Craig's.cohrt. 
Downes,C.,14,Warwick-st.  Charieif  Cioss 
Hopkinson^  Barton,  ft  Knyvett,  Regent<iSt. 
Kirkland,  J.  (Geo.  Agent,)  80,  Pall  Mall. 
Lawrie,  John  ft  Charles  M'Grigor,  10, 

Charles-atreet,  St.  James's-squareL 
Price,  W.  F.,  34,  Craven-st.,  Strand. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  TH^  RECRUmNO  SEltTICE. 

Grtmi  Bri/wiS'-John  Kirkland,  Esq.,  80,  Pall  Mall. 

Jreitmd^Sir  Bagenall  W.  Burdett,  Bart.,  Dublin. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  DECCAN  PRIZE  MONEY. 

Lieut..Col.  Arhethnot  and  John  Kirkland,. Esq.--Offiee,  80,  Pall  Mall. 

. f — -»- 


N.  B.— A  reference  to  the  List  of  AgcnU  will  explain  the  Abbreriatlons. 


•  Ordcrrsd  to  Malta. 


f  Ordered  bone. 


t  Onleced  to  Glbnltar. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Hear- Admiral  Sir  Fred.  L.  Maitland.  K.G.B., 
to  be  Uomniander'in>Chief  in  the  East  Indies. 

Rear-Admiral  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie  to  be  Su- 
perintendent of  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

CAPTAIKt. 

W.  W.  Henderson, K.H.. Edinburgh 

£.  Boxer Pique 

J.  T.  Nicolas.  C.B.  K.H .  Hercules 

Sir  W.  Elliott,  C.B.  R.C.H..  Koval  Adelaide 

J.  D.  Dundas Melville 

COUICAKDKRS. 

F.  D.  Hastings  •  • Edinbargh 

J .  CamRiUleri Coast  Guard. 

C.  U.  Seale Plymouth  Ordinary 

LiXUTXKAlTTS. 

B.  JeflTerv Hyacinth . 

J.  C.  Fuflnrton Wellesley 

C.  Spettigue. Edinburgh 

E.  H.  Kenny Do. 

C.  E.  Puwys' Do. 

R.  F.  Cleveland Do. 

St  L.  Aldworth Do. 

J.  M'Ghie Const  Guard; 

H.  Hey  man Do. 

T.  Heales Doi 

ARMY. 


H.  U.  Tylden Champioii 

W.  W.  Williams Pique 

6.  A.  Leary  .....,,..  .Hercules 
W.  £.  Trisolt Pembftilce 

'  MASTKms. 

C.  Airey (acting)  Hyacinth 

J.  Davies Edinburgfa 

Suvoeoifs. 

J.  Carmiehael Hvaeintli 

J.  H.  Acheson Edinburgh 

J.  Low Pembroka 

P.  Oomrie Hercjilet 

R.  L.  Birtwhistle Rhadamanthui 

ASSI  BT.'SVBOXOirS. 

W.  RobertsoQ • .  .Hyacinth 

A .  B.  Cutfield Edinburgh 

J.PlimsoU.; Do. 

O.  F.  Munro Royal  Adelaide 

J.  J.  Macnish Do. 

J.  Haig Oreenifich  Hospital 

H.  6.  R.  Page Donegal 

PUBSEB. 

J.  3oyle«  •••#••. EcUnbvrgh 

Cbaplaik. 
Rqv.  J.  Marshal .......  Piqne 

Rev.  J.  Cooper .Donegal 


WAR-OFFICE,  July  25. 

16th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons— Capiaia 
Lawrence  Fyler,  from  Uie  77th  Regt.  of  root, 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Deverill,  who  exchanges. 

Culdiitroam  Regiment  or  Puut  Guards— Serj.- 
Major  Thomas  Lee  to  be  Quarterronster.  vice 
Thomas  Dwelly,  who  retires  upon  h  p. 

Soots  Fusilier  Guards— Frederick  Charles 
Arthur  Stephenson.  Esq..  Page  of  Honour  to 
the  Queen,  to  be  Ensign  and  Licutenaut.  with- 
out purchase. 

ISTih  Regiment  of  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Darley 
to  be  Captain  by  pureh.,  vice  Senior,  who  re- 
tires; Eusigu  Frauds  Gilbert  Hamley  to  be 
Lieutenant  by  purch.,  vice  Darley;  Ensign 
Francis  Grey  Tidy,  from  the  13th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  tu  be  Ensign,  vice  Hamley. 

13th  Foot— Geniloman  Cadei  Francis  Levett 
Bennett,  from  the  Ruyal  Militiiry  College,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purch..  vice  Tidy,  appoiuled  to  the 
lith  Regiment  of  Foot. 

40th  Foot— Ensign  Charles  Philips,  from  the 
1st  Wost  India  Regimeut.  to  be  Quarter  master. 
rice  Walsh,  deceased. 

45th  Fout— Lieutenant  Edmund  Wilson 
Lascellcs  to  be  Captain  without  purch..  vice 
Moore,  deceased. 

47lh  Foot— Seij. -Major  Sinnott  to  be 

Adjutant  with  the  rank  of  Eunign.  vice  Kaye. 
deceased. 

77th  Foot— Captain  Gervas  Stanford  Deveril. 
from  the  16th  Lii^ht  Dragoons,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Fyler,  who  exchanges. 

84th  Foot— James  Considine,  Gent.,  to  he 
Ensign  without  purch.,  vice  Thomas  Cassan, 
promoted  in  the  99th  Foot. 

99th  Foot— Ensign  Archibald  William  Reed, 
to  be  Lieut  by  purch.,  vice  Dent,  who  retires ; 
Ensign  Thomas  Cassan,  from  the  84th  Rejgi- 
ment  of  Foot,  to  bo  Lieut,  without  porch.,  vice 


O*  Leary,  deceased ;  Charles  Blamire,  Gent*  to 
be  Ensign  by  purch.,  vice  Reed. 

1st  West  India  Regiment—  Edward  Algemoa 
O'Dunnoghue,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Philips,  appoiatcd  to  the  40th  Regt. 
of  Foot. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  July  31. 

Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery— Second- Lieut.  Evan 
Maberly  to  be  First- Lieut.,  vice  Marlay.  dec. 

Ordnance  Medical  Department— Temporary 
Assist-Surgeon  James  Sumerville  Little,  to  be 
Assist.-Surgeon,  vice  Page,  dec. ;  Temporary 
AssisL-Surgeon  John  Mackintosh,  M.D.,  to  be 
Assist.-Surgeon,  vice  Nelson,  promoted.^ 

WAR  OFFICE.  August  1. 

Snd  Dragoon  Guards — Capt  Henry  Boys,  from 
the  i22ih  Fuot.  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  James  Da- 
vis, who  retires  upon  h.p. 

fiOth  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  BloomBeld  Hunt, 
from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  viee  J. 
Grant,  who  retires  upon  h.p. 


WAR  OFFICE,  August  4. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards— Thomas  Oliver  Watts 
Coster,  Gent.,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  viee 
Prendergast,  whose  appointment  lias  not  taken 
place. 

3rd  Light  DFagoons— Capt  John  Bloorafield 
Gough,  from  the  S3rd  Foot,  to  be  Capt  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Tucker,  who  retires. 

i4lh  Light  Dragoons— Lieut  Jolin  Henderson 
to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  ThornhlU,  who 
retires;  Cornet  Isaac  Cornock  to  be  Lieut. by 
ur..vice  Henderson  ;  William  Faber,  Gent,  to 
Cornet  by  purchase,  v*     ""         *" 
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ISth  Foot— Captain  JnHtuHMry  Strike,  flrom 
h.p.  Unatt*  to  ba  Capt^  vieo  Boyi,  appuioted 
Paymaster  Sod  Dragooa  Guards ;  Staff  Assist- 
Burgeon  William  Dick.  M.D.,  to  be  AssisUnt- 
Surjraou. 

19tli  Foot— Lieut.  George  Richard  Langley, 
from  h.p.  20th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vieo  Robert 
Stansfield,  who  ezchanses. 

S3rd  Foot— Uettt.  John  Lort  Phillips  to  be 
Gapt.  rice  Gough.  app.  to  the  3rd  Light  Drags. ; 
Second- Lieut.  Edward  Battye  to  be  First-Lieut, 
by  pnr.,  vice  Phillips ;  Hon.  Francis  John  Kobt. 
Villters  to  be  Second- Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Battye. 

B6th  Foot— Ensign  Hon.  William  Godolphin 
Osborne  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Robson, 
whose  promotion  has  not  taken  place ;  Ensign 
James  Macdoanell,  from  h.p.  Nova  Sootia  Fen- 
eibles.to  be  Ensign,  vice  Osborne. 

S7th  Foot— Ensign  Hon.  Chichester  Thomas 
SkdBngton  Foster  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Smith,  who  retires;  Herman  hkapylton.  Gent,  to 
be  Ensien  by  purchase,  vice  Foster. 

34th  Foot— Capt.  George  Ruxton  to  be  Major 
bypurehase,viceTew,  who  retires;  Lieut.  Jo- 
seph Henry  Mathews  to  be  Capt  by  purchase, 
▼ice  Ruxton;  Ensign  Frederick  H.  Lang  to  be 
Lieut  by  purchase,  vice  Mathews ;  UeuL  Gea 
Harford  to  t>e  Adjutant,  vice  Mathews,  prom. 

49th  Foot— Assist-Surgeon  Campbell  Flyter, 
from  the  69th  Foot,  to  m  Assist-Surgeon,  vice 
Campbell,  deceased. 

5ist  Foot— Lieut.  James  Gates,  from  h.u.SOth 
Foot  tobe  Lieutvice  George  Henry  John  Leigh, 
who  exchanges  ;  Thomas  Bartlett  Gent,  to  be 
Assistant-Surseon. 

69th  Foot— Lieut  Edw.  James  Taylor,  from 
h.p.  61st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  vice  F.  Baring,  who 
exchanges. 

67th  Foot— Lieut  Hon.  William  Seabriglit 
Lascelles.  ftom  h.p.  Gren.  Foot  Guards,  to  be 
Lieut  vice  Macpherson,  prom.;  Ensign  Henry 
Jamea  Vincent  Kemble  to  be  Lieut  by  purch.t 
vice  Lascelles ;  Alexander  Dury,  Gent,  to  bo 
Ensign  by  porcIuMv,  vice  Kemble. 

71st  Foot— Gent  Cadet  Francis  G.Scott  from 
the  Royal  Military  College  to  be  Ensign  without 
purchase,  vice  Alton,  whoso  appointment  has 
not  taken  place. 

74th  Foot— Lieut  Anthony  Donnelan,  from 
h.p.  46th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  vice  Macpherson, 

Eromoted ;  Ensign  George  Wm.  Fordyce  to  be 
lieut  by  purchase,  vice  Donnelan,  wlio  retirri; 
Wm.  Brunswick  Mein,  Geut..  to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Fordyce;  Staff  Assist-Surgeon 
Richard  Hopkins,  M.D.,  to  be  Assist-Surgeon, 
▼ice  Peterson,  deceased. 

9l8t Foot— Gregory  Grant  Gent  tobe  Ensign 
1^  purchase,  vice  Forbes,  promoted. 

9Dth  Foot— Ensign  John  Handle  Ford  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sparke,  who  reUres  ; 
John  FitaThomas  Dennis,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign 
bypnxcbase.  vice  Ford. 

Royal  AArican  Colonial  Corpe— Ensign  Wm. 
Macpherson,  from  tlie  54th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut, 
without  purchase,  vice  Spiller.  deceased. 

Hospital  Staff— James  Shirrefr,  Gent  to  be 
Assist-Surgeon  to  the  Forcen,  vice  Richard  Hop- 
kinsi  appointed  to  the  7^th  Foot 

Mem.— The  name  of  the  Gent,  appointed  to 
an  Ensigney  in  the  85th  Foot,  on  the  14th  nit. 
It  Ogilvy  and  not  Ogilvie. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  permit  the 
14th  (or  the  King's)  Regt  of  Light  Dragoons,  to 
bear  on  its  standaids  and  appointments,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  badges  and  devices  heieto- 
foie  granted,  the  word  **  Douro,"  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  distingidshed  conduct  of  the  Ke- 
tinlent  at  the  paiwge  of  the  Douxo.  on  tho  IStti 
ay.  1809. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Augnsk  a 

1st  Foot  Guards — Ensign  and  Lieut.  Augiu-* 
tns  Cox  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
Beresford.  who  retires ;  Robert  Feel  Dawson, 
Geut  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut  by  purchase,  vice 
Cox. 

Coldstream  Foot  Guards— Colonel  John  Free- 
mantle  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel  by  purchase,  vice 
Francis  Miles  Milman,  who  retires  upon  h.p. 
Unatt ;  Capt  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Au- 
gustus Shawe  to  be  Major  with  the  rank  of  Co>- 
lonel,  by  purchase,  vice  Freemantle;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Arthur  Du  Bourdieu.  from  h.p.  Unatt, 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Shawe;  Lieut  and  Capt.  Hon. 
James  Hope  to  be  Captain  and  Lieut-Colonel 
b^  purchase,  vice  Du  Bourdieu,  who  retires  ; 
Lieut  and  Adjutant  Duncan  Macdonell  Chis- 
holm,  to  have  the  rank  or  Lieut  and  Captain ; 
Ensign  and  Lieut.  Stephen  Rowley  (^nroy  to 
be  Lieut  and  Captain  bv  purchase,  vice  Hupe  ; 
Francis  Hastings  Russell.  Gent,  to  be  Ensign 
and  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Conroy. 

Mem.— The  half-pay  of  the  under-mentioned 
Officers  has  been  cancelled  from  the  dates  sot 
against  their  names,  inclusive,  they  having  ao> 
cepted  commuted  allowances  for  their  commis- 
sions, viz.— Captain  Wm.  Henry  Bacchus,  h.p. 
1st  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia,  from  17th 
June.  ISjT?.  Ensign  Lewis  Redeu.  h.p.  Ist  Light 
Infantry  Battalion  King's  German  Legion,  from 
8th  August,  1837. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  August  8. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery— Second-Capt 
Thos.  A.  Lethbridge  to  be  At^utant,  vice  Smith* 
retired. 


.  WAR  OFFICE,  August  IL 

Coldstream  Foot  Guards— Hon.  Vesey  Dawson 
to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Rus- 
sell, whose  appointment  has  not  taken  place. 

Soots  Fusilier  Guards— Col.  John  Aitchisoa 
to  be  Li^ut-Colonel  by  purchase,  vice  Douglas 
Mercer,  who  retires  upon  h.p.  Unatt. ;  Colonel 
William  Henry  Scott  to  be  Major  by  purchast*, 
vice  Aitchison  ;  Lieut>Colonel  John  Octavius 
Glover,  from  h.p.  Unatt,  to  be  Capt  vice  Scott ; 
Lieut,  and  Captain  John  George  Robinson  to 
Ise  Captain  and  Lieut-Colonel  bv  purchase,  vice 
Glover,  who  retires ;  Ensign  and  Lieut  Robert 
Moorsom  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt  by  purchase, 
vice  Robinson  ;  Ensign  Charles  Assheton  Fits. 
Hardiuge  Berkeley,  from  the  1  Ith  Foot,  to  be 
Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Moorsom. 

11th  Foot— Charles  Davers  Osborn,  Gent.,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Berkeley,  app.  to 
the  Scota  Fusilier  Guards. 

13th  Foot— Lieut  Edward  Walhouse  to  be 
Capt  by  purchase,  vice  Bayley,  who  retires ; 
Ensign  Thomas  Alexander  Gerard  to  be  Uent 
by  purchase,  vice  Walhouse. 

I4th  Foot— Lieut  Donald  M*Phee.  from  h.p. 
79th  Foot  to  be  Lieut  vice  Hon.  Barry  Charles 
Yelvorton,  who  exchanges. 

S2nd  Foot— Thomas  Lansdowne  Parr  Mooie, 
Gent  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Stewart, 
who  retires. 

S6th  Foot— W.  Postlethwaite.  Gent  to  be  En- 
sign by  purchase,  viee  Macdonell,  who  retires. 

&4th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Patrick  L.  C.  Paget 
from  the  Royal  M.  College,  to  be  Ensign  without 
purchase,  vice  Macpherson,  promoted  in  iho 
lloyal  African  Colonial  Corps. 

e9th  Foot— David  Edward,  Gent,  to  be  Assist- 
Surgeon,  vice  Flyter,  app.  to  the  49th  Foot 

74th  Foot— Gent  Cadet  Lewis  Coker,  from 
the  Royal  M.  College,  to  be  Ensign  tdthout 
pvcliatey  vice  Moixii ,  deMOifft. 
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81st  Foot— Fndarkk  Bdvard  Borall,  Gent,  to 
be  Enai|fn  by  purchAW,  vice  Fauleoner,  wbo  re- 
tii«f. 

83rd  Foot— Lieut.  Wa.  B.  Duiie.  from  tbe  94th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut.  Tlce  llowles,  'Who  ekchAnget. 

94tb  Foot— Ucut.  FraneU  W.  Bowles,  from 
the  83rd  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Durie,  who  t»« 
ohancet. 

(Mth  Foot— Lieut  Oeorice  Anderson  to  be 
Oftptain  by  purchase,  vice  Auldjo.  who  retires  ; 
EnstKn  Benastre  Henry  Tarleton  to  be  Lieut. 
by  purchase,  vice  Andenon;  Alexander  Fraser, 
Gent  to  be  Bnaign  by  purchase,  vice  Tarleton. 

Unaitached— Lieut.  John  Watson,  ftom  the 
38(b  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase. 

StafP-Colonel  Chatham  H.  Churchill,  Slat 
Foot,  to  be  Qu4rtermaster-General  to  the  Queen's 
Troops  serving  in  tho  East  Indies,  vice  Major- 
Qeueral  Sir  J.  Dickson,  K.C.B. 

HospiUl  SUff— To  be  Aanst.-Snrgeooa  to  the 

S'onsM— Wro.  M'CasliiU,  M.D..  B.  Robertson, 
t.D. ;  Frederick  Bobertp,  Gent,  viot  Dick,  app^ 
to  the  ISlh  Foot. 

Mem.— Capt.  Charles  Beale.upon  h.p.  Unalt, 
has  been  allowed  to  retire  firom  the  Service  by 
the  Sale  of  an  Unattached  Company,  he  being 
about  to  become  a  settler  in  ^he  ooloniea. 


WABOFFICB,  Aug. 89. 

Ist  Regt  of  Dragoon  Guards— Comet  E.  J. 
Fewer  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Kenvon, 
who  retiree;  H.  Keovn,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet  by 
purchase,  vice  Power. 

Soots  Foallier  Guards— T.  R.  Powell,  Gent  to 
Iw  Bnaigii  and  Litut  by  pniehase,  vice  ToUe- 
mache,  who  retires. 

1st  Foot— Ensign  "BJL  Wetherall  to  be  Lieut 
by  purchase,  vice  Bjridges,  who  retires ;  Ensign 
an«i  Adjt.  }.  R.  Heaton  to  have  the  rank  of 
Lieut  i  Ensign  D.  Lytoos  to  t>e  Lieut  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Pillungton,  who  retires;  W.  G.  Man- 
gin,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  purcliase,  vice  Wa* 
theiall;  E.  V.  Keene,  Gent  to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Lyaons. 

18th  Foot— Ensign  S.  Boyd  to  be  Lieut  by 
purchase,  vice  Philips,  who  retires;  W.  Wilson, 
Gent,  to  bo  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Gerard, 

{romoted ;  B.  W.  UiUman,  Gent,  to  bo  Ensign 
y  purchase,  vice  Boyd. 

'  90th  Foot— Lieut  E.  Hill,  from  the63cdFoot, 
to  be  Lieut  vice  Byre,  wbq  exchanges. 

38th  Foot— Ensign  J.  W.  8.  Smith  to  be  Uent 
without  purchase,  vice  M'Leroth,  dec.;  Ensign 
t>.  O'Cooueil  to  be  Lieot.  by  purehaae,  vice 
Watson,  promoted ;  Gent  Cadet  C.  Frith,  from 
the  Boyal  Military  College,  to  (be  Ensign,  vice 
Smith :  K.  C.  Sinchiir.  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  O'Connell. 

41st  Foot— Captain  f.  Simmons  to  be  Major 
without  purchase,  vice  May.  whose  promolioo 
has  not  taken  place ;  Lieut  J.  G.  Bodingfleld, 
to  be  Capt.'  without  purchase,  viee  May,  dec. ; 
Lient  L.Taihin  to  b^  Capt.  vice  Simmons:  En- 
sign  T.  Bursh  to  be  Ueut  vice  Tailan ;  Gent 
Cadet  J.  iHannin,  from  the  Royal  MUitary 
Collefe,  to  be  Bnaign,  viee  Bug h. 


87th  Foot— Llent  I.  Moon,  from  the  9n4 
Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Groen,  dee. 

€3rd  Foot— Lient  G.  Eyre,  vrom  the  90l]| 
Foot,  to  be  Ltettt,  viee  Hilt,  who  exchanges. 

Rifle  Brigade — Lieut.  J.  Roopertolie  Capt. 
by  purch.,  vice  Groves,  who  retires;  Seeond- 
Lient.  A.  Perey  to  be  Ftfst- Lieut  \if  purchase, 
vice  Hooper ;  J.  A.  V.  KirUaad,'  Gent,  to  be 
Second-Lieut,  by  purch.,  vice  Percy. 

Hospital  Sufl^Brevet  Inspector^ea.  J. 
Strachkn,  M.D.,to  be  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals. 

Memoianda— The  date  of  Lieut  Diddo^ 
(commission  in  the  41st  Foot  is  SHh  JoQe.  1887, 
and  not  Uth  July,  \S!Sj.  Asaist-Surgt  J.  Con- 
nell,  of  the  3rd  Light  Drags.,  hM  been  suner- 
scded  for  being  absent  without  leave.  AaswL* 
Surg.  L.  Bowen,  of  the  5hid  Life  Guards,  haa 
been  iupeneded  for  being  abpent  without  feafOb 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Aug.  23. 

Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery— Seeond^Ueut  Hugh 
Graham  Ross  to  be  First-Lieut  vice  Fteemaa, 
deceased. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Ailg0at98i 

9nd  Regt  of  Life  Guards— Capfahi  VUliam 
Shipley  Conway,  from  b.p.  Unatt.  to  be  Capt., 
vice  Hon.  Craven  FltsHsMlngc  Berkeley,  who 
exchanges. 

Uth  Regt.  of  Foot— Captain  John  Watson, 
ftom  h  .p.  Unatt.,to  be  Capt .  vice  Arthur  Ormshy. 
who  exchanges,  recelvinj;  the  difference. 

98th  F(M>t— Ensign  Henry  Dalton  Smart  to 
be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  irving,  w'lio  retires ; 
George  Gravatt,  Gent  to  be  Ensi^  by  purdias^ 
vice  Smart. 

46th  Foot- Ensign  Arthur  George  Ves«y  \o 
be  Lieut,  by  piirchase,  vice  Jesse,  promoted; 
Eustace  John  Douglas  Moffatt,  GeAt.  to  be  En- 
sign by  purchase,  vice  Vescy. 

59nd  Foot— Ensign  George  Thqmaf  Oooollj 
Napier  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  K.  «. 
French,  who  retires ;  Hon.  William  rak«ft))«A> 
to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Napier. 

79nd  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  Moylun  to  l>e  Ad- 
jutant, vice  Adair,  prompted. 

76th  Foot— Captain  William  Jesse,  fcom  h.p. 
Unatt  to  be  Captain,  vice  Charles  AUeii|[oiuiCi 
who  exchanges,  receiving  the  diflerence. 

78th  Foot — Lieut,  Henry  Ja^nes  Ll^yd,  front 
h.p.  38lli  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  vice  Bealehpro- 
m6ted  I  Ensign  Kichard  Shields  to  be  Lieut 
by  purchase,  vice  Lluyd.  who  retires;  Thomas 
llanmer  Fletcl^er,  Geut*  to  b^  EjasigU  by  pur- 
chase, iice  Shields. 

^nd  Foot— Captain  William  Kewhonw.from 
h.p.  tJnatt.  to  be  Captain,  vice  Thomas  lieorg|» 
Casticn,  who  exchanges,  receiving  t|^e  dilfare||pe* 

Unattached— Lieut.  William  Jesae,  from  the 
46tli  Foot,  to  be  Captain  oflnfantry.by  pnreU. 

Memorandum— Brevet  Major  WiUiam  Rue- 
sell,  upon  h.p.  31st  Foot,  has  been  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  Service  by  um  sale  of  au  Uaatt 
company,  he  beiug  about  to  become  »  settler  Ia 
New  South  Wales. 
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BIRTIfS.  MAHBIAGES.  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

JaW  94,  at  Malta,  tiM  Lady  of  Vajor  KeUaU, 
70thRegt.,ofaa6p.  " 

Inly  84.  In  Hartford-itreet.  Mny  Fair,  tho 
liady  oTColooel  Scott.  Scots  Fualli^  Guqrds. of 
a  lon,  whicU  survived  onlytwenty-fonr  hours. 

July  S4,  at  $toke,  near  D^von port,  the  L^dy 
«>f  Captain  T.  Sanders,  R.N.*  of  a  daughter. 

Tn  Dorchester,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Armstronit, 
InnfsklUing  Dragoons,  of  a  son. 

The  Lady  of  Heut.  G.  W.  Penys,  68th  Light 
Infkntry.  ofason. 

At  Kamsgate,  the  Ludy  of  Lieut.-Colpnel  A. 
Kennedy,  Unattached,  of  a  son. 

The  Lady  of  Captain  Sir  Keith  A.  Jackson, 
4th  Liglit  Uiagooot,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Cork,  the  Lady  of  Deputy  Inspector- 
Ganiml  Dr.  Sweeny,  of  a  daughter. 

inly  S9. at  Wickham,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Sir 
Francis  Collier,  K.N.,  of  a  son. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Felix 
Smith,  late  Queen's  Bays,  of  a  daoRhter. 

Aug«Bt  8,  at  Sfeonehonse,  the  Lady  of  Captidn 
Gordon,  R.  Engineers,  of  a  daughter. 

August  9,  at  Brighton,  th€  Lady  of  MiOor  J. 
Clark.  K.H.,  54th  Kegt.,of  a  daughter. 

At  MauQfwU  Hoape,  n^ar  Honh  Petherton, 
the  Lady  of  General  Sir  John  Slade,  Hart., 
O.G.H.,  of  a  danghter. 

AuKoat  15,  at  Newharen,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Totbill.  R.M.,  of  a  daughter. 

August  15,  at  Pembroke  Dockt  the  Lady  of 
R.  E.  ChevalHer,  Esq.,  Timber  Master's  Store 
Clerk  in  Penluuke  Royal  Dockyard,  of  a  sob. 

MARRIAGBS. 

July  1.  at  Quebec,  Capt.  Trevor  Humphreys, 
of  the  Royal  Regiment,  and  son  of  Rear-Admi< 
ral  Sir  Salisbury  Humphreys,  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  thp  Hon.  J.  Sewell,  President  of 
the  Council,  apd  Chief  Justice  of  Lower 
Canada. 

July  30,  Capt  J.  E.  Portlock,  R.  Engineers, 
tq  Harriet,  daughter  of  ihe  late  George  Cunyng* 
him.  Bsq.  of  Spring  Hill.  Londonderry. 

August  5.  at  St.Mary-l«-Bone,  Cupt.  Graham, 
9lh  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Maria  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mark  Dyer  French,  of  the  island 
of  Tortola,  Esq. 

August  8,  at  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Capt.  James 
Bfowu,  67lh  Begt.,  to  Jessy,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Thomas,  Esq..  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Af  St.Mary-te-Bone,  Major  Hncknel  Estcourt, 
48rd  Reet.  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  ^te 
Right  Hon.  Reginald  Pole  Carew,  of  Antony. 
CotnwalL 

At  St.  Pancraii,  Dr.  D.  Thomson,  RJ^.,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  A.Tbomson,  Esq.,  lateofUie 
Navy  Pay  Offloe. 

At  Newin^ton  Bntls.  Lieut.  J.  S.  Dixou.  R.N.. 
tq  Sophia,  widow  of  F.  H.  Hunter,  Bsq.  of  Ken- 
nington  Common. 

At  Bra^,  Captain  the  Hon.  nTilllam  Edward 
Fitsmaunce.  Snd  Life  Guards,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Kirkwall,  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  the  late  H.  ^arford,  Esq.,  of  Down 
Place,  Berks. 

At  Dublin,  Lieut  S.  W.  Montagne.  R.N.,  son 
of  the  late  Admiral  Montague,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  to  Margaret,  dough' 
t«r  of  S.  Pomret,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Dublin. 

Lient.  Hntehinion,  R.N.,  to  Hamiah,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Lmey,  Esq.,  of  Upleatham,  Yorkshiiv. 

August  29,  at  Charlton  Chtireh,  Woolwich, 


Captain  WulflT,  Royal  Engineers,  son  of  Oonctdl 
WulfT,  to  Mrs.  Sprowle,  relict  of  the  late  dur- 
§eon,Sprowle,  Royal  Artillery. 

DBATHS. 

Feb.  9,  at  Haxareebangh,  Bengal,  Asslstant- 
Surgeon  A.  Campbell,  48th  Regt 

March  9,  at  Sabathoo,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  MaJorGeoeral  Sir  John  Wittingtou  Adi|ms. 
K.C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  16th  Beqgal  Native  In- 
fantry. 

At  the  Madras  Presidency,  Capt.  W.  Moore. 
45th  Regt. 

On  board  the  Oiontes,  on  passage  home  firom 
India,  MtAm  J.  F.  May,  4l8t  Regt. 

March  2),  Lieut  Bannerman,  luw.  90tb  Regt 

April  18.  Lieut.  Wallis*  h.p.  3rd  Regt 

April  19,  at  New  Brunswick,  Lieut.  0.  West, 
R.N. 

April  23,  Dr.  Larchin,  Physician  to  the 
Forces. 

May  7.  Staff-Surgeon  Bumall, 

May  18,  at  Newfoundland,  Lient  Brown,  R, 
Newfoundland  Vet  Companies. 

May  19,  in  St  John*s  Bay,  Antigua,  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  second  officer  of 
the  ship  Victor,  of  London,  aged  83.  He  was 
proca?uing  from  the  ship,  about  live  o^ctock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  quest  of  some  large  fl«h  near 
by.  when,  in  the  act  of  handling  his  double-bar- 
relled fowlinff-(aece(on  the  percussion  priuclpld) 
to  a  boy  in  the  boat  alongside,  one  of  the  ham- 
mers came  in  contact  with  a  step  of  the  ladder, 
which  occasioned  its  immediate  discharge,  Md 
he  received  the  contents  of  the  barrel  in  the 
riglit  side  of  his  head,  and  never  spoke  after- 
wards. He  Yaswith  the  utmost  promptitude 
removed  on  shore,  and  the  best  m^ical  assist^ 
apce  called  to  his  aid,  who  at  once  pronounced 
his  case  hopeless,  and  at  half.past  seven  in  the 
evening  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  A  Co- 
roner's inquest  returned,  without  nesitation«  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
the  third  surviving  son  of  the  late  Richard  Bd« 
wards.  £s^..  of  Weybridge>  Surry,  who  was  for- 
merly Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  In  the 
island  of  Minorca.  He  commenced  his  profes- 
sional career  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company^p  ser- 
vice, and.  after  Uip  al>olitiou  of  the  Company's 
charter,  embarked  in  the  West  India  trade  to 
gain  experience,  preparatory  to  the  commond  of 
a  ship  of  l^is  own.  He  was  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  possessing  principles  of  the  nicest  ho- 
nour, united  with  a  fiigli  daring  and  amiabiUty 
of  manner  rarely  ezcellvd  in  ttie  same  indiTi- 
dual.  His  remains  were  borne  fod  followfid  to 
the  grave  by  a  large  oonoourse  of  the  most  re> 
spectable  inhabitants;  and  the  tears  of  hie  ship- 
matca^men  not  accustomed  to  the  melting 
mood — forcibly  indicated  how  much  he  was  be- 
loved. 

May  SI, at  St  John's,  New  Bmatvick,  Lient. 
Marley.B.A. 

June  4,  Lieut.  T.  Lewis.  Unatt 

June  13,  Lifut  Wilkins,  h.p.  8tb  Line  Bn. 
German  Legion. 

June  17.  at  Fort  Barras,  River  Gambia.  Capt 
Robert  Copley,  Royal  AlHean  Colonial  Gorps. 

June  19,  at  Hanover,  Capt.  Elderhorst,  h.p. 
2nd  Line  Bn.  German  Legion. 
I  .  Jnne  S5,  in  London,  Cotonel  Coove,  h.p.Tork 
Light  Infantry  Volunteers. 

July  4,  Lient  Appulm,h.p.  3rd  Line  Bn.  Ger* 
man  Legion. 

July  7i  at  Brussels,  Major-Oeneral  the  Hoa 
Henry  Dillon. 
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At  Ascension  island,  offerer  cauglit  while  on 
duty  in  the  Bonny  River,  Lieut.  Roberts*  R.N., 
commandini;  H.  M.'s  brig  Dolphin. 

At  Howib.  Captain  W.  Mndge,  R.N. 

July  S8,  Lieut.  William  Freeman,  Royal  Ar- 
tillery. 

Near  Gosport,  Commander  H.  Davis,  R.N. 

At  Brighton,  Captain  Henry  Bradbnme,  for- 
merly of  tlie  Snd  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Warrenpoint,  Newrv,  of  apoplexy,  Lieut. 
M*l4eroth.  38th  Regt 

August  S.  at  Stonehottse,  Lieut.  Colonel  John 
Mnnle.  late  26th  Kegt. 

At  Totness,  suddenly.  Captain  Edward  Dix, 
B.N. 

At  Nacton,  Lieut.  Hugh  Montgomery.  R.N. 

At  Margate,  Commander  J.  Edwards  C^). 
R.N.,  inhis77th  year. 

August -5,  at  his  seat.  Walmcr,  Kent,  Admiral 
Sir  Ricliard  Lee,  K.C.B..  aged  7^. 

At  Margate.  Lieut.  O.  Scott.  R.M. 

Mr.  W.  Watty  Assistant-Surgeon  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 


In  Northamptonshire,  of  consumption.  Lieut. 
6.  TroUope,  R.N.,  nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
TroUope. 

August  15,  at  Athy.  Kildare,  W.Rawson,  Esq.. 
formerly  Captain  in  the  62nd  Regt.  He  entered 
the  Briiisli  service  in  1794,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Martinieo,  Su  Lucie,  and  all  the 
victories  which  favoured  British  arms  in  the 
West  Indies  till  the  year  180O.  when  he  retired, 
his  constitution' havmg  been  impaired  by  the 
climate  and  yellow  fever. 

August  19,  Com.  W.  Windeyer,  R.N. 

August  20,  at  the  Regent's  Park  Barracks, 
S.  D.  Broughton.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  of  the 
Snd  Life  Guards.  The  character  and  career, 
both  private  and  professionul.  of  this  lamented 
officer,  and  the  incidents  of  his  unfortuaat<i 
death,  demand  a  more  detailed  notice  than  we 
are  at  present  enabled  to  ofTer,  but  shall  tal&e  an 
early  opportunity  of  supplying. 

August  Si,  at  his  seat.  Moor  House,  Limps- 
field,  Surrey,  Rear-Admiral  R.  G.  Middletou. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CAPTAIN  DAMPIKR. 

No.  IV, 

The  Koebuck  rode  before  Batavia  till  the  17th  of  October,  when, 
being  refitted  and  supplied,  she  took  advantage  of  the  proper  season 
for  making  the  passage,  and  sailed  for  Europe.  Nothing  particular 
occurred  till  the  21st  of  February,  1701,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  Ascension.  On  the  day  after,  the  ship  sprung  a  dangerous 
leak,  which  increased  so  rapidly  and  violently  that  in  a  short  time  the 
chain-pump  could  not  free  her.  At  length,  by  great  and  unremitted 
exertions  of  pumping  and  baling,  the  water  was  got  under,  and  the 
place  of  the  leak  ascertained.  The  carpenter  showed  great  deficiency 
of  judgment,  if  not  want  of  skill  in  this  business,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  disaster  was  now  so  incurable,  that  the  whole  attention 
was  directed  to  keeping  her  afloat  till  daylight 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Captain  Dampier  stood  for  the  bay, 
and  anchored  there.  Every  measure  which  prudence  or  ingenuity 
could  suggest  or  contrive  to  remedy  or  lessen  the  accident  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  These  were  unhappily  all  fruitless ;  for  after 
ripping  the  ceiling  near  the  leak,  in  order  to  get  at  it  within  board,  the 
plank  was  discovered  to  be  so  rotten,  that  **  it  broke  away  like  dirt." 

It  was  now  too  evident  that  if  they  remained  on  board  they  would 
perish,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for  Dampier  to  do  in  this  distressed 
situation  but  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  people. 
The  pumping  and  baling  were  continued  unremittingly  to  keep  the  old 
tub  afloat  during  the  night,  and  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  although  it 
was  dark,  that  if  she  gave  any  indications  of  foundering  at  her  anchor 
the  crew  might  be  rescued.  When  day  broke  they  weighed  and  endea- 
voured to  run  in-shore,  but  the  land-wind  baflSed  the  intention.  The 
case  was  critical,  as  it  was  momentarily  expected  that  the  Roebuck 
would  make  a  dive  of  it.  At  length,  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  springing 
up  of  the  sea-breeze,  they  managed  by  sailing  and  warping  to  bring  the 
vessel  into  three-and-a-half  fathoms  water,  where  they  secured  her.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  now  made  to  save  such  articles  as  were  more 
immediately  necessary  for  future  existence  and  preservation :  the  sea- 
men's chests  and  bedding  were  got  safe  to  land  upon  a  raft,  and  all  the 
sails  were  unbent  and  carried  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  tents. 

Captain  Dampier  remained  on  board  the  sinking  ship  till  the  very 
last,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  men  had  committed 
depredations  on  the  stores  before  he  landed.  He  had  also  to  regret  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  books  and  papers,  and  a  collection  of  shells 
gathered  in  New  Holland.  The  plants  he  contrived  to  save,  and  they 
were  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  AVoodward. 

The  condition  of  the  party  was  more  fortunate  than  that  which 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  shipwrecked  seamen.  They  had  saved  most 
of  their  property,  and  were  tolerably  housed  :  the  island  abounded  with 
turtle,  goats,  land-crabs,  and  tropical  birds,  and  the  air  was  **  exceeding 
wholesome."  To  add  still  further  to  their  satisfaction,  they  discovered 
a  spring  of  <» — "'"'^  water,  though  their  joy  was  somewhat  damped 
from  its  b' '  s  distant  from  the  bay  where  they  landed,  and 
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beyond  a  very  high  mountain*.  This,  however,  was  a  difficulty  not  at 
all  intolerable,  and  our  navigator  thankfully  remarks :— *'  Now  we  were, 
by  God's  providence,  in  a  condition  of  subsisting  some  time,  having 
plenty  of  very  good  turtle  by  our  tents,  and  water  for  the  fetching/'  In 
this  state  the  shipwrecked  company, remained  about  five  weeks,  when 
they  were  relieved  from  their  anxiety  by  the  arrival  of  three  English 
men-of-war,  and  an  Indiaman,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  Captain  Dampier 
immediately  embarked  on  board  the  Anglesea,  of  48  gunsi  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  people,  the  remainder  being  accommodated  in  the 
other  ships. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  most  meritorious  of  all  Dampier^s  un- 
dertakings ;  but  though  the  end  was  disastrous,  the  purpose  of  the  voyage 
was  not  defeated,  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  was  dispatched  in  an  old 
and  crazy  vessel  was  ably  performed  and  clearly  narrated ;  and  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  geography  were  great  and  important.  Yet  the  loss 
of  the  ship  and  of  his  papers  depressed  the  navigator's  spirits,  and  pro- 
bably lowered  his  merit  with  the  Board,*  as  he  was  neither  rewarded  for 
what  he  had  achieved  nor  employed  again  in  the  public  service.  The 
effects  of  hope  deferred,  irritation,  and  g^ief,  are  too  visible  in  the  pre-> 
face  to  his  account  of  this  voyage,  where,  although  he  seldom  intrudes 
his  own  private  affairs  and  personal  feelings,  proof  is  afforded  that, 
besides  having  permitted  the  misfortune  to  prey  upon  his  temper,  his 
uncommon  merit  as  a  narrator  of  his  own  career  had  stirred  up  a  cap- 
tious and  envious  spirit  against  him.  He  complains  that  it  was  objected 
to  him  by  some,  that  his  descriptions  were  dry  and  jejune ;  and  by  others 
that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  journals  of  other  men ;  while  a  third 
party  were  apt  to  slight  his  accounts,  as  if  what  he  had  done  and  de- 
scribed were  an  easy  matter.  And  in  dedicating  the  same  volume  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
says, — **  The  world  is  apt  to  judge  of  everything  by  the  success ;  and 
whoever  has  ill-fortune  will  hardly  be  allowed  a  good  name.  This,  my 
lord,  was  my  unhappiness  in  my  late  expedition  in  the  Roebuck,  which 
foundered  through  perfect  age,  near  the  island  of  Ascension.  I  suf- 
fered extremely  in  my  reputation  by  that  misfortune,  though  I  comfort 
myself  with  the  thought  that  my  enemies  could  not  charge  any  neglect 
upon  me  ;  and  since  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquitted  by  your  lord- 
ship's judgment,  I  should  be  very  humble  not  to  value  myself  upon  so 
complete  a  vindication.'' 

There  is  still  existing  in  the  Hydrogranhical  Office  of  the  Admiralty 
the  manuscript  chart  of  this  voyage,  whidi  Dampier  presented  to  their 

*  From  angles  which  we  took  off  this  volcanic  island,  in  1809,  the  summit  of  the 
mouDtain  appeared  to  be  about  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  com- 
mittal of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  garrisou 
Ascension,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  colonized*  The  settlement  is  still  princi- 
pally supplied  from  the  source  so  accidentally  discovered.  Lieutenant  Holman,  the 
blind  traveller,  thus  describes  it  in  1829  :  **  When  about  four  miles  from  Regent- 
square  we  arrived  at  Dampier*s  Spring,  a  stream  of  water  that  might  pass  through 
an  ordinary  goose-quill,  and  if  allowed  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
Bome  climates,  would  evaporate  as  quickly  as  it  flowed  ^tit  here,  conducted  into  a 
cask,  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  toi  ■  ''^gent's-sauare.    It  is 

sent  down  in  barrels  on  the  backs  of  asses  or  ^  •  '^ed  out  by  measure, 

according  to  the  quantity  procuKd,''    Sinc<»  tbf'^  -^^Te  been  laid  down 

firom  ttie  spring  to  the  town.  T 


I 
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lordships,  and  which  we  have  rigidly  examined.  In  this  interesting 
document  the  latitudes  are  unfortunately  so  effaced  by  dust  and  varnish 
that  there  is  no  reading  them  off;  but  the  trend  of  the  south  coast  of 
Africa,  along  which  he  sailed,  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the 
recent  surveys  of  Captain  W.  F.  Owen.  The  meridian  distances,  aa 
might  be  expected,  exhibit  a  considerable  difference  from  the  same 
standard,  being  too  great  by  about  one-tenth;  but  they  are  pretty  con« 
sonant  with  each  other,  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  being  laid  down  in 
22^  5Q'  from  the  Lizard,  his  first  meridian.  By  referring  to  the  charts 
published  afterwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  south  coast  of  Africa  was 
made  to  incline  more  northerly  from  the  Cape,  and  hydrographers 
gradually  increased  that  error  to  a  great  extent,  until  Sir  John  Barrow 
traversed  the  debated  part,  and  brought  it  to  what  Dampier  had  drawn 
it  The  track  of  the  Roebuck  is  accurately  marked  on  the  manuscript, 
with  the  magnetic  variation  of  the  needle,  and  the  direction  of  the 
winds  very  fully  inserted ;  and  until  Captain  P.  P.  King  surveyed  the 
north«west  coast  of  Australia,  the  chart  of  our  navigator  was  the  only 
one  followed. 

Such  results,  and  his  conduct  of  the  voyage,  entitled  him  to  furthei 
public  employment ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  singular  feature  of  Captaia 
Dampier's  career,  that  all  the  lists  of  naval  officers  of  that  date,  as  well 
those  in  manuscript  as  that  published  by  Admiral  Hardy,  have  unifornlly 
drowned  him  in  the  old  Roebuck !  It  might  be  supposed  that  his  owd 
testimony,  as  given  by  the  publication  of  the  voyage,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  correct  so  monstrous  a  mistake  3  and  if  the  volume  issued  in 
1703  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  an  evidence,  the  assertion  of  the  official 
Gazette  of  the  same  year  notified  his  being  among  the  quick.  In 
Number  3906  is  the  following  statement : — '*  St.  James's,  April  18th, 
Captain  William  Dampier  being  prepared  to  depart  on  another  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  had  the  honour  to  kiss  her  Majesty's  hand  on 
Friday  last,  being  introduced  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Lord  High 
Admiral." 

This  is  quite  sufficiently  to  the  point  to  prove,  that  the  gentleman 
whom  we  shall  still  accompany  is  the  same  with  whom  we  started  from 
East  Coker.  We  are  also  bound  to  notice  another  report,  alluded  to 
by  Chamock,  that  the  reason  why  we  hear  no  more  of  Dampier  in  the 
Navy  was  his  having  been  dismissed,  or  suspended  from  the  service,  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  for  misbehaviour  and  ill  treatment  of 
his  officers  and  people,  an  imputation  which  all  circumstances  warrant 
us  in  denying,  and  which  must  have  originated  from  the  ignorance  or 
misrepresentation  of  detracting  cotemporaries,  many  of  whom  were 
imbued 

"  With  that  malif^ant  env^  which  tonis  pals 
And  lickent;  even  if  a  fnend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate.*' 

As  this  voyage  was  the  last  of  his  publications,  with  the  exception  of 
a  justification  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  his  numerous  biographers 
here  generally  take  a  rapid  stride  over  his  succeeding  undertakings, 
with  terms  of  regret  that  further  known  particulars  of  their  hero  are 
extremely  few,  unconnected,  and  unsatisfactory.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  subject. 

Id  2 
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Thouf(h  Dampier  is  too  modest  and  reserved  to  dilate  upon  his  own 
personal  afikirs^  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  that  his  merit  had  procured 
him  the  countenance  and  friendship  of  various  eminent  men  ;  and  we 
find  that  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen  had  obtained  for  him  a  situa- 
sion  in  the  Custom-house.  He  had  become  intimate  with  some  of  the 
leading  $avans  before  he  was  commissioned  to  the  Rainbow,  and  it  was 
evidently  owing  to  his  acquainUnce  with  Sir  Robert  Southwell  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  that  the  noted  directions  of  his  brother  George  for  cur« 
ing  the  bites  of  rabid  creatures,  by  means  of  Jew's-ear  and  pepper,  were 
inserted  in  the  237th  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

This  effusion  consists  of  only  two  leaves,  and  in  the  mode  of  de- 
livering himself  of  the  '*  secret,"  as  well  as  in  connecting  the  moon 
with  the  madness,  George  proves  himself  no  great  conjuror ;  yet  it  is 
a  document  of  some  interest,  since  in  the  mention  of  **  our  rye-fields," 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  family  were  tolerably  well  to  do,  and  pos- 
sessed lands.  The  curious  can  refer  to  that  communication,  but  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  here  to  print  the  letter  which  announced  permission 
to  reveal  the  composition  of  what  Dr.  Crom.  Mortimer,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  afterwards  termed  the  famous  **  Dampier  Pow- 
der :"•— 

••  Exmouth.  Feb.  2,  1697-8. 

"  LovENo  Brother, — ^Your  letter  of  the  third  of  this  month  I  received  with 
much  content  and  satisfaction,  for  indeed  I  feared  that  you  had  been  hurt 
by  a  dos;,  and  that  you  sent  for  it  for  yourself;  therefore  was  unsatisfied 
till  I  heard  of  you  again.  Your  other  letter  of  the  1 5th  of  this  instant 
came  also  to  my  hands,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  you  showed  my  letter, 
and  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who 
showed  the  same  to  others  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  were  pleased  to 
know  the  virtues  of  that  herb,  but  seemed  to  desire  my  leave  in  the  making 
it  public.  My  uncle,  from  whom  I  had  it,  enjoined  roe  to  secrecy  during 
his  life,  which  accordingly  I  performed ;  but  he  being  lately  dead,  1  am 
absolved  from  that  obligation.  Yet  I  did  not,  nor  should  have  communi- 
cated the  receipt  to  anv  but  yourself,  but  seeing  that  you  have  showed 
the  same  to  those  worthy  persons  you  speak  of,  and  they  take  notice  of  it, 
and  indeed  though  it  be  but  a  small  thins:  that  is  daily  trod  on  both  by 
man  and  beast,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  worth  and  use  m  this  venemous 
distemper;  and  for  the  good  of  others  I  am  free  that  those  worthy  and  in- 
comparable ingenious  gentlemen  may  use  their  pleasure  about  it;  and  I 
heartilv  wish  that  I  were  of  a  capacity  to  serve  them  in  any  other  way : 
none  should  be  readier. 

"  Your  ever  loving  brother, 

••  Georob  Dampier." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Captain 
Dampier  was  induced  to  accept  the  command  of  a  couple  of  privateers, 
the  St.  George,  of  26  guns,  and  120  men,  and  the  Cinque  Ports  galley, 
of  16  guns,  and  63  men,  which  were  intended  to  cruise  in  the  South 
Sea,  on  the  disorganizing  compact — "  no  prey  no  pay** — a  principle 
fully  adapted  to  the  destruction  of  order  and  discipline  in  a  ship,  the 
commander  being  uninvested  with  salutary  power,  and  the  officers  and 
company  irresponsible. 

*  It  is  lamentable  that  the  cure  of  hydrophobia  in  still  as  hopeless  an  ever  it  was. 
In  1720,  whea  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
he  introduced  the  Dampier  Powder  into  the  London  Pharmacopsiai  under  the  name 
of  Puipii  AntU^Mtut,    It  is  thus  made— 

Liehfm  ctfier.  itrrairit,  Pipcft  m$er  AA  5/ 
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This  expedition  was  one  of  more  perils  than  prizes,  and  from  its  un- 
lucky progress  and  denouement  has  subjected  our  hero's  character  to 
many  rash  and  unfounded  imputations.  These  are  principally  drawn 
from  a  narrative  plotted  during  Dampier's  absence,  when  an  idea  ob- 
tained that  he  was  not  to  return  home.  It  was  concocted  between 
Knapton,  the  publisher  of  Dampier's  former  voyages,  and  William 
Funnell,  who  advertised  himself  as  mate  of  the  St.  George,  but  who, 
it  appears,  went  out  as  the  Captain's  steward,  and  was  by  him  made  a 
Midshipman,  in  which  situation  he  found  an  opportunity  of  pirating 
his  benefactor's  charts  and  papers.  The  office  of  writing  the  voyage 
could  not  have  fallen  into  worse  hands,  either  for  the  individuals  or  the 
public,  for  the  book  is  replete  with  evident  misstatements  regarding  the 
geographical  and  nautical  facts,  as  well  as  the  private  transactions  in 
the  ship.  Dampier  unexpectedly  arrived  in  England  soon  after  its  ap« 
pearance,  and  instantly  published  a  vindication  of  his  conduct*  against 
the  *'  chimerical  relation"  which,  ivith  every  impartial  lover  of  truth 
and  justice,  consigns  Funnell  to  reprobation  and  infamy ;  yet  his  men-^ 
dacious  and  malevolent  production  still  obtrudes  under  the  false  title  of 
the  Fourth  Volume  of  Dampier's  Voyages,  although  concocted  without 
that  navigator's  consent,  and  containing  not  one  word  of  his  writing; 
Some  literary  gleaners  carelessly  adopt  any  current  opinion,  and  copy 
statements  without  examination ;  and  to  such  we  owe  most  of  the  abuse 
of  our  intelligent  seaman.  Even  so  lately  as  1814,  Kerr  taunts  him 
with  his  self-sufficient,  strange,  overbearing  temper,  and  espouses  the 
representations  of  Funnell.  But  this  might  be  expected  from  a  compiler 
who  swamped  Dampier's  journal  under  that  of  Cowley,  though  it  was 
**  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  The  cloud,  however,  is  clearing  off  under  the 
influence  of  due  inquiry,  and  Admiral  Bumey  has  generously  aided  the 
cause  of  rectitude,  by  indignantly  rebuking  the  thoughtless  propagators 
of  calumny.  **  It  is"  he  says,  **  matter  of  regret,  and  not  less  of  dis- 
satisfaction, to  see  that  some  late  writers  have  been  so  little  conscious  of 
the  merits  of  Dampier,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  him  with 
small  respect,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  it  appears  he  had  disagree- 
ments with  some  of  his  shipmates,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which 
are  not  known,  farther  than  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  quarrelsome  and 
mutinous  crew,  and  was  not  armed  with  sufficient  authority  to  repress 
their  disorders,  and  was  far  distant  from  any  appeal.  Such  petty  con- 
siderations should  never  have  been  lifted  up  agamst  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  as  Dampier." 

Dissensions  arose  in  the  very  outset  of  the  luckless  expedition,  not, 
as  Funnell  asserts,  between  the  Captains,  but  between  them  and  their 
employers.  It  has  been  considered  that  in  this  privateering  scheme 
Dampier  had  fallen  among  some  petty  merchants,  and  had  persuaded 
them  to  equip  the  vessels ;  but  we  are  armed  with  authority  for  stating, 
that  among  the  owners  were  our  navigator's  friends,  Sir  Robert  Soutb- 
well,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Edward  Southwell,  Esq., 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  though  their  names  were 
carefully  kept  out  of  view.  Funnell  mentions  that  the  St.  George  sailed 
from  the  Downs  on  the  30th  of  April,  1703,  victualled  for  nine  months, 
and  that  about  the  middle  of  May  she  anchored  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland, 

*  This  was  printed  by  Mary  Edwards,  which  shows  a  rupture  between  Dampier 
and  Knapton.    By  mistake  it  u  dated  kja,  2707.    It  has  become  extremely  rtie. 
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where  she  remiuned  till  the  11th  of  September.  The  writer  assigns  ho 
cause  for  so  unusual  a  detention,  nor  could  he,  a  mere  servant,  know 
much  about  it.  From  documents  before  us,  it  seems  that  the  owners 
were  not  agreed  upon  several  points  of  the  outfit,  but  were  unanimous 
in  screwing  the  expedition  down  with  the  meanest  parsimony,  even  to 
begrudging  the  men  who  were  to  conduce  towards  swelling  their  wealth, 
the  beef  and  beer  which  they  consumed  in  the  mean  time.  Their  first 
project  was  to  equip  two  ships  of  equal  burthen  and  force  for  the  enter- 
prise ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Fame,  a  sister  to  the  St.  George,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Pulien,  was  duly  fitted  and  victualled.  While  lying 
in  the  Downs,  however,  being  unable  to  negotiate  the  terms  to  his  satis- 
faction, the  impatient  skipper  broke  the  engagement,  and  sailed  on  a 
cruise  among  the  Canary  Islands.  This  act  is  directly  imputed  by  Fun- 
nell  to  a  difiFerence  between  the  two  Commanders.  '*  I  wonder  at  his 
impudence,"  exclaims  Dampier,  **  for  I  was  at  London  when  Captain 
Pulien  went  away ;  and  it  is  well  known  it  was  the  owners,  his  and 
mine,  could  not  agree,  to  whom  I  appeal^* 

The  desertion  of  Captain  Pulien  driving  the  owners  to  the  hire  of 
another  vessel,  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  a  much  smaller  cruiser  than 
that  originally  contemplated,  was  selected,  and  Captain  Dampier  re- 
ceived directions  to  repair  to  Kinsale,  and  there  wait  her  arrival.  Hence 
the  very  injurious  and  expensive  delay  which  followed,  for  the  new  con- 
sort had  her  whole  equipment  to  undergo. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Kinsale  should  have  been  named  as  a  port  for 
the  St.  George,,  stored  and  provisioned  as  she  was,  to  ride  in,*  in  pre- 
ference to  sending  her  into  the  Thames,  where  she  might  have  assisted 
in  fitting  the  Cinque  Ports  ?  As  no  very  cogent  nautical  reason  is  as- 
signable, the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  was  somewhat  interested  in  getting  the  vessel  into  his  own 
waters,  since,  before  his  squabbles  with  the  corporation  of  that  town,  it 
was  his  object  to  be  popular  there.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  inclined  to  **  be  lucky."  By  incessant  petitioning,  seasoned 
with  sycophancy  and  bribery,  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  lands  at 
Kinsale,  seized  from  Barry  Oge,  a  declared  traitor.  He  afterwards  con« 
trived  to  gain  all  the  strands  within  the  harbour,  and  built  an  extensive 
victualling  storehouse  for  naval  uses.  That  he  supplied  the  necessary 
accommodation  to  the  ships,  appears  from  the  correspondence  which 
ensued,  for  the  St.  George  had  hardly  brought  up  before  Dampier  wrote 
a  letter  to  Southwell,  under  date  of  May  18th,  1703,  in  these  terms:-— 
*'  This  day  I  waited  on  Mr.  Souldin,  who  showed  us  a  letter  from  you 
concerning  me.  I  return  you  my  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the 
character  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  of  me.  I  can  only  keep  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  and  all  other  your  former  kindnesses  till 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  your  Ho- 
nour's most  humble  servant.  Mr.  Souldin  has  recommended  me  to 
Mr.  Kief,  who  will  assist  me,  and  I  have  pitched  on  your  cellars  to  put 
my  provisions  in  when  I  clean,  and  shall  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
ready  to  sail."    This  letter,  as  well  as  the  others  in  our  possession,  is  in 

*  The  tenn  riding  as  applied  to  ships  in  roadt  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by 
foreigners.  We  hear  that  a  doer  of  English  into  French  lately  turned  *'  a  man-ot'- 
wax  was  riding  in  safety  at  Spithead,"  into  **  Un  homme  de  nu^rr^  »m  promenaii  d 
chewU  cL  son  aite  tur  /e  ehemin  di  SpUhtad  /" 
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Dampier's  own  autography  which,  from  overhauling  his  journals,  we 
have  become  familiar  withi  and  his  signature  is  always  distinctly  written, 
without  a  single  dash  or  mark  in  paraph. 

That  the  thriving  family  of  the  Southwells  had  more  than  a  common 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  privateering  adventure,  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent in  many  of  the  papers  recently  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Thorpe. 
Even  the  ladies  partook  of  the  hopes.  By  a  letter  of  July  21st,  1705, 
Helena  Southwell,  afterwards  Mrs.  le  Grand,  in  wonted  vivacity  of  dic- 
tion, writes  to  her  brother,  then  Sir  Edward : — **  I  believe  I  shall  very 
soon  have  the  manto  and  petticoat  you  promised,  for  I  dreamed  Captain 
Dampier  was  come  home  with  a  very  good  cargo.  Pray  observe  what 
will  follow."  One  of  our  documents  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  loan 
from  Edward  Southwell,  of  a  Spanish  folio  book  of  maps,  drawn  and 
coloured,  describing  all  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  to  be  restored  on 
his  return  from  the  voyage,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  to  be  demanded  of 
the  officers  of  the  ship  St.  George,  then  under  his  command.  This 
paper  is  dated  London,  January  23,  1702,  and  signed  in  presence  of 
William  Wogan,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Right  Honorable 
Secretary's  secretary. 

We  have  seen  that  Dampier  declares  he  was  introduced  to  Keeffe  by 
Mr.  Souldin  ;  yet,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  Price  and  Collett,  the  managing 
proprietors,  wrote  to  Mr.  Southwell,  at  Dublin,  in  the  following  count- 
ing-house expressions : — 

"  The  last  letter  we  had  from  Captain  Dampier  seems  to  us  so  unrea- 
sonable in  the  demand  he  makes  for  no  lesse  than  450/.  to  be  supplied  him 
in  Ireland,  that  its  ready  to  give  us  a  lesse  opinion  of  y'  man  than  we  were 
even  willing;  to  entertain,  for  we  are  confident  it  must  either  proceed  from 
great  weakness  of  judgment,  or  (which  we  would  least  suspect)  integrity. 
We  have  written  him  in  answer  as  modestly  as  the  matter  would  bear, 
considering  that  'twas  not  fitt  for  us  to  pass  over  such  a  matter  without 
remarque,  least  he  should  think  of  us  for  the  future  as  people  fitt  to  be 
imposed  upon  at  any  rate.  But  we  hope,  as  you  have  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  him  of  any  one,  that  you'll  be  pleased  so  fully  to  impress  your 
sentiments  upon  him,  as  that  he  may  have  more  care  of  bis  conduct  for  the 
future,  and  remain  under  the  awe  of  his  best  friend*s  displeasure,  if  he 
should  be  wanting  toquitt  himself  in  this  affair  as  a  man  of  prudence  and 
integrity ;  and  that  you'll  particularly  charge  him  with  some  more  than 
ordinary  dependence  upon  Mr.  Morgan*,  of  whose  assistance  we  believe 
he  may  have  need  upon  many  occasions.  We  think  it  also  very  strange 
that  he  should  first  make  use  of  one  Mr.  Keeffe,  before  he  had  applied 
himself  to  Mr.  Souldin,  your  agent,  inasmuch  as  our  dependance  was  upon 
you  to  give  order  for  a  supply  as  far  as  your  quota  amounts  to,  and  that 
we  should  have  nothing  drawn  upon  us  till  it  exceeds  that  value.  We 
have  sent  the  Captain*s  letter,  as  well  as  what  we  write  to  him  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  open  to  you,  praying  you  to  give  effectual  instructions  to  your 
agent  for  the  management  of  our  business,  which  we  have  hitherto  carried 
on  with  honour." 

While  the  owners  were  thus  grumbling,  as  owners  are  wont  to  do, 
Dampier  was  busily  employed  in  careening  and  getting  ready  to  start 

*  This  Mr.  Edward  Morgan  r^oiced  in  the  appointments  of  purser  and  agent,  the 
last  office  being  intended  as  a  check  opon  the  Captain  and  officers,  much  in  the 
manner  of  St.  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr6  upon  Admiral  ViUaret.  Such  official  spies  must 
ever  promote  disaBection  and  discord.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  this 
very  man  quansUing,  fighting,  and  mutinously  breaking  the  aim-diMta  open. 
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the  moment  he  should  he  joined  by  the  Cinque  Ports*  This  is  proved 
by  the  terms  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Southwell  on  the  13th  of 
June,  a  date  which  shows  as  much  alacrity  in  performing  the  duties 
mentioned  as  could  be  expected  in  a  privateer  of  the  order  treated  of: 

"  I  heartily  congratulate  your  safe  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  wish  I  may  be 
so  happy  as  to  see  you  here ;  but  as  my  charges  will  increase  by  our  tarry- 
ing here,  so  I  shall  indeavour  to  gett  myself  ready  to  saile  as  soon  as  may 
be,  to  save  expenses,  which  are  daily  growing  upon  us.  I  have  already 
cleaned  the  ship,  and  got  most  of  my  provisions  and  stores  aboard,  and  can 
be  ready  in  four  days' time,  so  that  1  shall  afterwards  only  wait  for  Captain 
Perkins  (Pickering's)  arrivall. 

••  I  understand  by  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  June,  from  Mr.  CoUett,  that  he 
was  ready  then  to  fall  down  the  river,  and  we  may  expect  him  here 
speedily.  I  wish  he  was  here  now.  My  bread  and  salt  provisions  that  I 
must  take  in  here  are  all  ready.  I  have  now  above  100  men,  and  intend  to 
have  120,  for  I  can  have  them.  Many  of  them  are  bare  in  clothes,  and 
must  be  furnished  here  to  make  them  serviceable  abroad. 

*'  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morgan  this  morning,  and  saw  another 
from  you  to  Mr.  Souldin,  wherein  you  take  care  for  my  credit,— here  I 
humbly  and  heartily  thank  you  for  this  and  all  your  former  favours  to  me. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  the  owners  have  taken  measures  accordingly  also  to 
answer  all  our  charges  here,  which  will  be  great,  tho'  I  shall  do  nothing 
but  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

^'  I  dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Souldin,  who  is  very  kinde  to  roe,  as  are 
also  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Queen  in  this  port,  and  have  assisted 
me  on  all  occasions.    1  shall  always  give  you  an  account  of  our  affairs.'* 

The  men  of  the  desk,  to  whom  the  delay  was  owing,  did  not  at  all 
relish  the  amount  of  demurrage.  On  the  10th  of  July  Mr.  Price  again 
addressed  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
concern ;  and  as  his  missive  contains  a  kind  of  interior  view  of  the  outfit 
circumstances,  it  may  amuse  the  reader. 

"  I  am  honoured  with  your's  of  the  30th  past,  and  must  say  with  you 
that  I  am  no  less  surprised  at  y"  extravagant  amount  from  Kinsale.  I 
expected  'twas  necessary  to  clean  the  bottom  of  y'  shipp  there,  but  they 
tell  me  that  such  a  management  as  this  was  never  heard  of;  this  shipp 
was  grav'd  and  ready  for  a  Spanish  voyage  some  months  before  we  bought 
her ;  however,  we  were  advised  to  trim  over  her  bottom  againe  y'  she 
might  be  completely  fitted  for  this  long  voyage.  After  this  had  been 
done  to  the  utmost  of  what  was  requisite,  y**  shipp  being  driven  ashoar  by 
a  storme  while  she  lay  at  Limehouse-hole,  'twas  thought  fit  once  more  to 
bring  her  into  dock,  where  she  was  new  caulked  all  over,  and  everything 
done  y^  could  bethought  wanting  of  carpenter's  work, — notwithstanding  all 
which  it  seems  they  have  done  the  same  over  againe  once  moi'e  at  Kinsale, 
and  put  us  to  above  50/.  charge,  where  we  cou'd  not  reasonably  expect 
almost  anythin^^,  because  they  were  provided  with  all  stores  and  necessa- 
ries to  clean  their  shipp  themselvest  whenever  they  wanted  it  abroad. 

*'  I  observe  also  that  they  have  spent  in  about  five  weeks'  time  above 
nine  tonus  of  harbour  beer,  which  is  more  than  a  hogshead  every  day,  and 
everything  else  seems  to  be  managed  with  the  same  sort  of  husbandry, — 
and  I  see  y*"  Captain  gives  up  y*  conduct  of  these  matters  to  others  without 
exercising  his  own  reason,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  would  be  pleased  to 
take  some  notice  of  his  improvidence,  and  enjoyn  him  to  1"^^'  *"*** — Aer 
things  for  the  future. 

*<  This  loose  kind  of  management  at  home  and  abrof  "> 

to  a  summ  so  exceeding  beyound  our  expectation  fron  ^ 

estimate,  that  I  have  had  difficulty  en'^--  *    '  u 

to  raise  money  from  time  to  time  to 
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last  time  I  brought  hm  io  his  ne  pltu  uitra ;  not  in  the  least  doubtinfip 
but  that  what  remained  in  your  hands  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
discharged  Ireland,  that  y*  payment  of  what  was  now  required  would  havq 
made  you  as  easie  as  you  desired  to  be,  till  you  cou'd  better  spare  what 
shou'd  remaine  of  your  part ;  but  as  they  have  now  run  us  out  so  far 
beyond  our  reach,  I  am  full  of  concerne  to  think  how  we  shall  ^ett  through 
it.  I  agree  with  you  y^  what  debts  are  contracted  must  be  paid,  and  y^  we 
must  not  hazard  our  honour  so  as  to  let  y*  shipp  be  delayed  a  day  upon 
that  accompt  when  Captain  Pickering  comes  thitner, — ^but  as  Mr.  Estcourt 
is  in  y*  country,  and  I  know  I  cannot  depend  upon  him  for  any  part  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Collett  will  not  advance  a  shilling  more  than  his  own  part,  nor 
engage  himself  in  giving  any  creditt,  I  am  not  myselfe  able  to  do  it,  hav- 
ing already  strained  myself  to  y*  utmost ;  and  as  I  have  not  money  enough 
to  lay  down,  I  have  not  creditt  enough  among  merchants  to  get  bills  or 
letters  of  creditt  to  be  sent  thither;  so  that  there  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  me  to  beg  you  to  stand  by  us  at  this  time,  as  you  regard  y*  good 
proceeding  or  miscarriage  of  y*  whole  undertaking.  I  know  well  enough 
that  your  single  word  will  command  creditt  enough  there,  and  therefore  I 
must  depend  upon  your  takin?  care  as  far  as  your  part  will  amount  to, 
which  will  now  be  about  340^  to  350/.  Irish  money, — and  though  I  must 
pay  about  70/.  here  for  more  powder,  brandy,  &c.,  yet  if  you  will  please  to 
order  your  friend  to  draw  upon  me  (at  y*  Buffi"  head)  for  fifty  pounds 
more,  t  will  make  provision  there  for  its  being  punctually  T)ay*d,  which  is 
the  utmost  |I  can  ens^age  for ;  and  accordingly  I  must  desire  you  to  let 
y*  Captain  and  Mr.  ^folgan  (who  I  depend  upon  to  manage  better)  know 
their  utmost  extent,  which  if  they  exceed  there  will  not  be  a  shilling  re- 
maining to  pay  it. 

'*  Captain  Pickering  is  just  upon  the  point  of  departing.  We  have 
hastened  him  all  we  cou'd,  but  we  believe  he  has  not  been  backward  in 
his  diligence,  but  has  met  with  many  disappointments,  especially  in 
y^  getting  of  men.  Assuring  you  of  my  utmost  respects,  and  y^  if  it  had 
been  in  my  power  to  have  accommodated  this  business  otnerways,  I 
shou'd  have  done  it  without  giving  you  an^  care  beyond  your  first  inten- 
tion; but  the  breaking  of  our  measures  is  wholly  to  be  attributed  to 
y*  mismanagement  of  those  who  shou'd  have  been  more  diligent  in  y*  dis- 
charge of  y*  trust  committed  to  them. 

'*  I  have  got  one  word  of  comfort  to  impart  to  you  in  relation  to  our 
bargaine  with  Captain  Pickering's  owners.  His  shipp  is  most  compleatly 
and  plentifully  provided,  and  ammounts  to  above  2800/.,  tho'  they  are  to 
come  in  but  for  one-third  of  what  is  taken  between  us ;  so  you  see  that 
more  skillfull  people  than  we  are  may  be  out  in  their  calculations  for  fitting 
out  privateers. 

"  We  have  also  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  one  Mr.  Smallbomes*, 
who  was  severall  yeares  in  y'  South  Seas  with  Captain  Dampier,  is  his 
verry  intimate  fi^riend,  and  seems  to  us  a  good  sort  of  a  man  and  fit  for  the 
purpose ;  and  he  goes  over  with  Captain  Pickering,  -recommended  to  y* 
Captain  for  his  first  Lieftenant  in  y*  room  of  Mr.  Huxford,  whom  we  look 
upon  to  have  been  the  chief  occasion  of  all  these  extravagancys  both  at 
home  and  abroad." 

Such  was  the  growl  of  the  money-maker  to  shake  the  purse-strings  of 
ar  begudgeoned  gentleman ;  and  such  were  the  commeuts  of  a  'long- 
shorer  upon  the  procedure  of  an  able  and  active  officer.    The  case  is 


*  Smallbone  was  a  thorough  seaman,  and  to  him  Dampiar  attributes  the  saving 
of  the  Revenge  when  she  broached-to,  on  her  passage  to  the  Canaries,  in  1683.  We 
have  mentioned  these  two  ^  *~  '  '  *He  fore-shrouds  to  pay  the  ship  off,  hut  may 
here  add,  that  Dampier  ites  the  whole  merit  to  his  intrepid  com- 

paiiion«    Hiaford  wa** 
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Bot  an  uneottimon  one,  as  all  who  have  dabbled  in  sea  afiUra  can 
testify;  for,  whatever  individual  exceptions  there  may  be  here  and 
there,  the  race  of  ship-owners  as  a  body  are  morally  the  same  stilL 
Laughinc^  behind  their  desks  at  talent  and  bravery,  as  Johnson  said,  and 
shielded  from  loss  by  the  notorious  abuses  of  marine  insurance,  these 
callous  skin-flints  recklessly  freight  their  cheap  ships  to  any  market, 
and  insolently  goad  those  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  under  them. 
Leaving  little  to  the  judgment  and  practical  experience  of  the  com- 
mander, their  mandates  are  peremptory,  petulant,  and  often  grossly 
ignorant;  which,  added  to  the  dangerous  meanness  of  supply,  and  the 
absence  of  acknowledged  authority,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
pression of  energy,  and  the  decadence  of  the  mercantile  marine.  Thus, 
m  the  instance  before  us,  the  St.  George,  as  we  shall  see,  was  ticklishly 
old — a  fact  which  may  be  also  gathered  in  Price's  statement  of  her  re* 
peated  repairs,  and  it  assuredly  behoved  her  commander  to  look  well  to 
her.  As  to  the  hogshead  of  beer  a-day,  about  which  such  a  wailing  is 
pealed  forth,  it  was  actually  less  than  half  the  regular  allowance  in  a 
man-of-war  of  a  similar  complement  of  men  :  and  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  time  when  this  excessive  consumption  of  not  two  quarts  of 
'*  swipes  "  each  per  diem  took  place,  was  when  all  hands  were  hard  at 
work  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  careening  and  breaming  the  ship. 

Not,  however,  to  dilate  upon  a  digression,  we  will  now  produce  a 
letter  to  the  owners,  which  shows  another  side  to  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Price.  It  was  written  by  Dampier  on  the  13th  of  July,  and 
countersigned  by  Morgan,  the  agent ;  and  we  think  the  proof  it  exhibits, 
that  no  part  of  the  delay  was  owing  to  the  conduct  or  inclination  of  the 
Commander,  is  decisive  : — 

"  Our  last  was  of  y*  25th  June.  Since  have  not  recieved  y*  favour  of 
any  yours.  We  have  now  to  advise  you  that  Esq".  Southwell  has  been 
aboard  our  shipp  with  severall  other  gentlemen  that  osme  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  here ;  he  is  mighty  well  satisfied  to  find  we  are  so  well  manned 
and  fitted,  of  which  he  assured  us  he  would  write  you. 

"  We  pressed  him  as  much  as  possible  to  answere  to  Mr.  Keeffe  what 
he  is  in  advance  for  us,  but  to  little  purpose,  since  he  would  not  pay  a 
farthing  but  200/.,  which  he  says  is  50/.  more  than  you  desired;  so  we 
are  oblidg*d  this  day  to  draw  upon  you  at  21  days*  sight,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Keeffe  for  200/.  more,  which  makes  400/.  sterling,  all  which,  to  a 
small  matter,  said  Mr.  Keeffe  is  actually  in  advance  for  us,  as  he  shewed 
Mr.  Southwell,  and  of  which  you  shall  speedily  have  the  accompt.  There- 
fore, as  the  whole  concern  depends  of  your  speedy  complyance  herein, 
don*t  doubt  but  you  will  do  it  for  v'  own  mterests ;  otherwise,  not  only  we 
shall  be  stopt,  but  will  be  oblidg  d  to  live  upon  our  stores  (since  none  will 
trust  us),^loo8e  all  our  men,  and  mine  y"  voyage,  which  really  wou'd  be 
a  great  pittv,  seeing  we  have  a  paroell  of  as  able  hearty  people  as  ever 
went  aboard  a  ship. 

'*  My  Lord  Duke  viewed  us  as  he  was  coming  from  y*'  ffort,  gave  us  a 
huzza,  mightily  commended  our  men,  and  how  well  and  regular  we  fired 
in  saluting  him ;  all  which  we  don^  doubt  but  Mr.  Southwell  will  advise 
you  of,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  there  has  been  nothing  done  nor  expended 
but  what  was  verry  necessary.  Captain  Pickering  is  not  yet  arrived. 
Wee  expect  him  with  a  great  deal  of  impatience,  since  lying  here  is  so 
Terry  chargeable ;  besides  you  know  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evill, 
especiidly  amongst  seamen, — therefore  its  verry  much  for  your  interests  to 
hasten  him  away. 

**  We  have  paid  y*  severall  summs  ^'  '''red,  for  which  we 
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sent  him  in  <mr  list  y*  receipts,  only  that  of  William  Stills  for  ^l,  39.,  and 
John  Somera  for  20«.,  which  you  shou'd  receive  by  this  only  8avein|f  of 
postaidge,  Mr.  Southwell  being  gone  with  y*  Duke  of  Ormond  for  Limenok» 
so  will  not  be  in  Dublin,  whereby  to  forward  our  letters,  these  ten  days  to 
oome. 

"  The  Doctor  assures  you  all  of  his  humble  respects  and  thanks  for  y 
fl/»  you  ordered  him ;  he  is  now  verry  hearty  for  y*  voyage,  and  says  will 
not  quitt  y*  shipp  as  long  as  she  swims  till  returne.    Wee  have  bought 
him  the  recruits  for  his  chest,  which  amounts  to  near  21/. 

*'  We  drank  to  all  your  good  healths  severall  times  here,  and  aboard 
with  Mr.  Southwell,  who  is  mighty  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Keeffe's  readi-' 
ness  to  serve  us,  and  pleased  with  what  has  been  done,  as  much  as  if  Mr* 
Souldin  had  acted ;  nay  somewhat  roore^  since  we  assure  you  he's  the 
only  man  here  that  coud  do  it  to  our  advantage.*' 

.  To  the  seaman  the  situation  of  Dampier  will  be  evident  enough,  and 
among  blue-jackets  his  statement  will  not  only  excite  attention,  but 
also  command  approbation.  Cato's  rule — contra  verbomm  noli  con- 
tendere'^is  very  applicable  in  arguments  between  ship-masters  and 
well- underwritten  owners ;  to  enter  the  lists  with  whom,  is  to  syllogize 
with  the  sea  in  a  squall.  It  was  all  in  the  way  of  business  that  the 
thorough-paced  quill-drivers  whom  our  navigator  had  to  deal  with 
attempted  by  incessant  carping,  both  direct  and  by  cross-firing,  to  drive 
him  to  support  his  company,  and  furnish  his  ship  with  necessaries,  on 
the  meanest  terms.  To  screw  down  their  expenses,  they  lamed  their 
own  project,  and  by  ill-timed  parsimony  risked  its  eventual  profits. 
They  had  diminished  Dampier's  force,  and  consequently  his  means  of 
action,  by  substituting  a  vessel  of  90  tons  as  a  consort,  in  lieu  of  one 
of  800 ;  the  funds  absolutely  required  were  most  reluctantly  advanced ; 
his  personal  accommodations  were  conferred  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  '*  suck  his  honey  from  a  thorn ;"  and,  in  the  grievances 
which  they  chose  to  conjure  up,  they  evidently  wished  to  cast  the  onus 
of  all  the  demurrage  expenses  upon  his  shoulders,  although  his  impa- 
tience to  be  off  is  so  conspicuous.  Even  Wogan  took  up  the  clue,  and 
said  that  Southwell's  co-proprietors  in  the  scheme  *^  still  continued 
averse  to  paying  any  more  money,  for  they  have  conceived  so  ill  an 
opinion  of  Captain  Dampier's  conduct  and  management,  that  they 
begin  to  despair  of  the  voyage,  and  give  over  for  lost  what  they  have 
Already  laid  out.'^ 

Meanwhile  Dampier,  who  was  always  too  noble-minded  to  make 
money  the  chief  consideration,  was  under  the  necessity  of  arranging 
his  own  limited  portion  of  the  speculation,  since  he  saw  little  to  hope 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  his  fellow-sharers,  in  case  of  reverse.  In 
the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Southwell  on  the  occasion,  dated 
August  Srd,  we  find  the  confirmation,  under  his  own  hand,  of  his  having 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Customs : — 

••  This  day  I  saw  your  letter  to  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  31st  ultimo,  wherein 
you  advise  that  for  the  carrying  on  of  y*  voyage  it  would  be  expedient  for 
me  to  send  an  instrument,  signed  by  me,  for  disposing  of  the  200/.  left  in 
your  hands  for  the  use  of  my  wife,  which  I  have  accordingly  done,  and 
leave  it  to  your  management  either  to  gett  me  for  it  a  proportionable 
■hare  of  the  ship,  or  a  dividend  of  what  may  be  got  in  y*  voyage.  I  have 
not  yet  written  to  my  wife  about  it,  but  shall  next  post,  and  I  know  it  will 
not  please  her ;  however,  seeing  it  must  be  so,  I  don't  question  but  she 
will  be  satisfied  ti|l  my  return  with  the  salary  at  the  Custom-House, 
which  I  hope  you  will  stand  her  friend  to  gett  for  her  in  my  absence. 
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**  I  leave  your  honour  to  write  to  the  owners  about  the  2002.  that  voa 
have  engaeed  a  part  of  the  ship  for  so  much  till  they  repay  it  again,  which, 
for  my  wife's  satisfaction,  I  had  rather  remain  in  your  hands  than  in  a 
part  of  the  ship,  but  was  I  single,  the  contrary.  So  good  an  opinion  I 
have  of  the  voyage,  which  I  shall  zealously  prosecute  to  my  utmost  en- 
deavour, maugre  all  the  reflections  are  cast  on  me  by  some  at  home.  Per 
next  your  honour  shall  have  an  account  of  what  I  propose  in  the  intended 
voyage." 

The  *^  next'*  is  not  among  the  documents  in  our  portfolio,  and  its 
absence  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  it  would  most  effectually  and 
undeniably  settle  the  point  asserted  by  Funnell,  and  contradicted  by 
Dampier,  that  the  proposal  of  the  latter  to  his  owners  was,  to  sail  into 
the  Rio  (le  la  Plata,  and  there  seize  upon  two  or  three  Spanish  galleons. 
'^  I  desire  to  know  of  this  gentleman^  when  it  was  that  I  gave  this 
account,  and  to  whom,"  is  the  indignant  comment  of  the  Captain. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Southwell  was  accompanied  by  an  annulment  of 
that  clause  in  his  will  bequeathing  the  above  200/.,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  his  wife.  This  document  is  regularly  drawn  up,  witnessed  and  exe* 
cuted  with  a  small  seal,  bearing  W.  D.,  wiili  a  wavy  brand),  '*  fretted 
and  nowed"  as  the  heralds  say,  between  the  letters.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  it  :— 

"  I.  'William  Dampier,  Commander  of  the  ship  St.  George,  doe  hereby 
acknowledge  that  by  will,  bearing  date  the      of  ,  1 703, 1  did  be- 

queath unto  my  wite,  Judith  Dampier,  in  the  management  of  Edward 
Southwell,  Esq**.,  ^he  summe  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  the  said  Esq**.  Southwell  thought  most  fltt  for  my  said  wife's  use.  But 
whereas  my  affaires  are  such  that  occasions  my  disposeing  of  said  summe 
of  two  hundred  pounds  otherwise,  I  doe  hereby  anul  any  thing  in  my  said 
will  touching  the  said  summe,  having  given  my  orders,  bearing  date  with 
these  presents,  to  the  said  Esq**.  Southwell,  for  the  disposall  of  the  same 
otherwise.    As  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  3rd  of  August,  1703. 

"  Wm.  Dampier  (L.  S.) 
*'  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
"  Mat.  Haughton. 
"  Edward  Morgan.'' 

As  the  delay  lengthened,  so  the  discontent  of  the  managing  owners 
increased,  until  the  annoyance  of  Dampier  was  moderated  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  consequent  getting  ready  for  blue- 
waters.  Altercations  had,  however,  advanced  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  as 
there  was  some  apprehension  whether  those  gentlemen  would  honour 
the  final  settlement  of  the  reckoning  for  Kinsale,  the  Captain,  only  two 
days  before  he  departed,  drew  up  a  bill  of  sale  upon  the  ship,  to  make 
good  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  2S5^.,  to  which  he  procured  Morgan's 
hand  and  seal.  By  this  document,  which  is  now  before  us,  he  assigns 
to  Arthur  Keeffe  *'  one  full  16th  part  of  the  said  ship  St.  George,  and 
one  full  16th  part  of  the  said  ship's  masts,  sails,  sail-yards,  anchors, 
cables,  ropes,  rigging,  tackle,  apparell,  guns,  arms,  ammunition,  boats, 
oars,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  provisions,  victual  Is,  stores,  and  one 
16th  part  of  all  other  y  appendances  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to 
the  said  ship  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  all  and  singular."  "  Provided  allways,  and  on  condition  never- 
theless following,  viz.,  y'  if  the  aforesaid  sum  of  285/.  sterling  be  duly 
paid  and  satisfied  unto  the  said  Arthur  Keeffe,  or  bis  order,  according 
to  y  tenour,  true  intenti  and  meaning  of  the  aforp^'"*'^  ^*"  '^f  exchange. 
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that  then  this  present  deed  or  instrument,  and  everything  therein  con« 
tained,  to  be  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect,'* 

The  disagreeable  part  of  this,  and  of  every  similar  outfit,  being  thus 
brought  to  a  close,  the  holds  completed  with  water  and  stores,  and  the 
crews  apparently  animated  in  the  cause,  the  privateers  quitted  their 
moorings  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  It  is  true 
that  the  St.  George  had  been  several  months  at  anchor,  but  from  the 
diatribes  above  mentioned  there  was  not  much  danger  of  her  grounding 
upon  the  fresh  beef* bones  thrown  out  of  her  ports ;  the  fore-mast  men 
would  therefore  be  glad  on  finding  themselves  in  the  breeze.  Tiie 
officers  also,  generally,  would  partake  in  the  feeling ;  but  Dampier 
must  have  enjoyed  the  emancipation  in  a  still  more  supreme  degree. 
Released  from  the  captiousness  of  owners,  and  the  importunities  of 
dealers,  and  with  the  aspirations  of  his  enterprise  warming  upon  him, 
it  must  have  been  with  real  delight  that  he 


"  Beheld  the  threaden  sails. 


Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea,  ' 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.*' 

As  no  Other  authentic  account  has  appeared,  we  must  now  refer  to 
the  narrative  published  by  Funnell ;  but  our  course  will  be  corrected  by 
allowances  drawn  from  the  *'  Vindication,"  and  gathered  by  keeping 
the  weather-eye  open.  He  attempts  the  style  and  manner  of  his  Cap* 
tain,  but  it  is  the  mongrel  op^-ing  the  mastiff.  Dampier  intended  to 
bestow  a  copious  notice  upon  this  intrusive  work,  as  he  tells  us  the 
sheet  which  he  sent  forth  was  to  detect  the  scribbler's  misstatements 
'*  in  little,  until  he  shall  be  examined  more  at  large  ;*'  and  it  concludes 
with — *^  More  shall  be  said  to  Mr.  Funnell  hereafter,  when  his  whole 
book  is  more  seriously  considered.*'  This  intention  was  frustrated  by 
the  necessity  of  making  arrangements  for  the  voyage  which  he  was 
about  to  proceed  upon,  under  Captain  Woodes  Rogers ;  whence  it  is 
probable  that  the  owners  and  Knapton,  as  well  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
book,  escaped  a  literary  gibbetting— for  Dampier  was  not  a  man  likely 
U)  be  scared  from  distinctly  avowing  honest  sentiments,  by  the  fear  of 
sarcasms  and  insinuations  at  once  malicious  and  contemptible. 

Having  touched  at  Madeira,  the  privateers  stood  for  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  anchored  at  Port  Praya,  in 
St  Jago.  **  And  here  being  some  disagreement,"  says  Funnell,  **  be- 
tween our  Captain  and  First-Lieutenant,  our  Captain  turned  him  ashore 
with  his  chest  and  clothes,  and  servant,  much  against  both  their  wills, 
at  12  at  night" 

To  this  positive  allegation  Dampier  replies — **  There  was  no  such 
thing ;  for  it  was  Mr.  Morgan,  Purser  and  Agent,  that  disagreed  with 
Lieutenant  Huxford,  went  ashore,  and  fought;  upon  which  a  Portu* 
guese  officer,  a  sort  of  corrigidor,  confined  Mr.  Huxford ;  and  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  he  himself  sent  for  bis  chest  and  cloathes,  which  was 
delivered.  But  the  day  before  I  sailed,  I  sent  for  him  aboard,  and  his 
chest  and  cloathes  actually  came,  so  that  I  had  no  manner  of  aversion 
to  him ;  but  Mr.  Morgan  swore,  if  Mr.  Huxford  sailed  with  us,  he 
would  not  go  the  voyage.'* 

After  tanying  a  week  at  Fort  Praya,  the  ships  sailed  for  the  coa^t  of 
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Brazil,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  anchored  at  St.  Ann's,  from 
whence  they  moved  to  Isia  Grande,  in  order  to  procure  wood  and  waten 
Here  Captain  Pickering  died,  and  was  buried  with  respectful  ceremony 
at  the  watering-place }  being  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  by  Thomas  Stradling,  his  Lieutenant. 

Another  unfortunate  altercation  now  broke  out,  in  which  Morgan  was 
again  principally  concerned,  when  James  fiamaby,  the  new  First-Lieu* 
tenant,  and  eight  seamen,  took  to  the  beach.  Funnell  assures  us  that 
this  violent  step  was  owing  to  their  *'  fisdling  out  with  the  Captain.'' 
But  what  says  the  Captain  ? — ^^  To  the  contrary  of  this  I  answer:  I  take 
God  to  witness  I  never  disagreed  with  him." 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Dampier's  vindication  was  openly  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  the  same  year  with  the  intrusive  book,  and  that  he 
appeals  to  living  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Some,  how* 
ever,  who  more  liberally  than  discerningly  assume  one  man's  assurance 
to  be  as  good  as  another's,  might,  in  the  absence  of  reply,  think  the 
evidence  of  equal  weight.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  for 
while  the  veracity  of  Dampier  has  never  been  questioned,  even  by  his 
enemies,  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  descriptkms  in  general  of 
his  cuckoo  can  be  trusted  only  with  extreme  caution,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  absolutely  false.  The  ignorance  of  Funnell  leads  him  into 
some  glaring  mistakes  ;  and  though,  by  his  frequently  talking  of  **  m^ 
latitudes,"  and  longitudes  **  by  my  reckoning,"  he  would  fain  pasa 
muster  as  an  artiit,  it  is  evident,  on  examination,  that  he  mounts  equal 
quantities  of  quackery  and  falsity.  We  look  over  his  directly  stating, 
that  the  ships  were  expressly  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  pwk  up 
galleons  to  the  value  of  600,000/.,  and  then  departing  ^om  Isia  Grande, 
**  not  intending  to  touch  anywhere''  till  they  arrived  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
without  his  dropping  a  woi^  of  comment  or  explanation — ^liis  blunder 
between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Terra  del  Fuego-^his  making  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  lat.  24°  53'  S.,  and  then  standing  to  the  northward  to 
Copiapo  in  ^7°  10'  S.,  but  which  to  suit  his  word  and  action  he  thought 
was  in  21° — his  queer  Ceawan,  a  huge  cork-8crew*built  fish  with  five 
or  six  complete  round  turns  in  its  body — and  of  several  other  stag-^ 
gerers  :  we  prefer  convicting  him  upon  a  count  ou  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  his  contempt  for  truth. 

This  marine  cuckoo,  who  impudently  attempted  DampiePs  nest,  tells 
us  that,  on  December  the  29th,  the  ships  made  the  islands  of  SibbU  de 
Wards,  and  that  he  saw  them,  three  in  number,  **  betimes  In  the  morn- 
ing.*' These  same  islands  were  sad  stumbling-blocks  to  Cowley,  as  we 
have  shown ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  they  are  still  worse  to  the 
narrator — for,  in  fact,  they  were  not  seen  at  all  in  the  voyage  of  the  St* 
George,  and  the  gross  falsehood  was  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  string  of  pretended  observations,  and  claiming  from  them  the 
merit  of  having  corrected  his  benefactor's  geographical  positions ! 

'*  Mr.  Funnell,  to  settle  my  mistakes,"  observes  Dampier,  **  says  he 
saw  the  Cibald  d'Wards.  But  everybody  knows  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  be  positive  in  seeing  that  he  never  saw."  Added  to  the  shameless- 
ness  of  the  assertion,  the  would-be  corrector  has  here  afforded  a  notable 
instance  of  the  bungling  ignorance  of  his  pretensions,  for  in  cooking 
his  longitude  so  as  to  drop  within  a  handfuf  of  miles  of  his  master's 
place,  ke  quite  forgot  thp  eircunoa^oe  tiiat  Dampier  had  assumed  his 
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departure  from  the  Lizard,  and  that,  consequently,  no  less  than  5^  11' 
ought  to  have  been  added  to  make  a  difference  of  meridian  for  London*' 
From  this  awkward  oversight  he  kept  rather  more  to  the  eastward  than 
he  intended,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  :— 

f  Lat.  51°  25'  S    1 
Dampisr  in  1683  •     •     A  ^^  gp  ^^  y^  >Perhaps  near  Port  Egmont. 

Funnell  in  1703   .     .     .{un\5i°^'W.}^*P^^y*^*y^ 
Requisite  Tables,  1821     '{^^^ePoVwi^''^  ^^''"*- 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  voyage  was  rife  of  quarrel  and  dispute 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  much  of  which,  as  we  have  suggested,  may 
be  imputed  to  the  shameful  principle  of  "  no  purchase,  no  paVf''  by 
which  the  crew  were  not  entitled  to  wages,  and  much  to  the  irritation 
resulting  from  successive  dissensions.  There  is,  moreover,  proof  enough 
before  us  to  show  that  most  of  the  officers  and  men  were  turbulent,  un- 
tractable,  and  badly  disposed ;  possessing,  in  fact,  all  the  vices  of  Buc- 
caneers without  their  hardy  courage  and  experience.  Whilst  the  vessels 
lay  at  Juan  Fernandez,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  extended  to  the  Cinque 
Ports  ;  Stradling  and  his  company  wrangled,  and  forty-two  of  his  mea 
went  on  shore,  where  they  disobediently  remained  ^wo  days,  when  by 
the  interposition  of  Dampier  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their 
duty. 

Scarcely  was  this  reconciliation  effected,  when  a  strange  sail  hove  in 
sight  of  Cumberland  Bay,  to  which  both  ships  gave  chase.  She  proved 
to  be  a  French  cruizer  of  about  400  tons  burden,  and  thirty  guns,  on 
discovering  which  Dampier  confesses  he  would  have  willingly  desisted 
from  further  pursuit,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  privateers  of  opposite 
nations.  As  the  men,  however,  urged  him  to  attack,  he  complied ;  and 
after  a  nmning  fight,  in  which  both  ships  suffered  considerably,  they 
parted.  In  this  sport  the  Cinque  Ports  did  not  exhibit  any  over-zealous 
alacrity,  as  she  quickly  fell  astern  and  returned  to  the  scratch  no  more ; 
nor  did  the  men  of  the  St.  George  smell  their  first  powder  with  much 
promise. 

Funnell  declares  they  were  eager  to  recommence  the  action;  but 
here  is  Dampier*s  representation,  and  his  view  is  borne  out  by  succeed-* 
ing  events: — "  We  fetched  upon  her  so  fast,  that  making  of  her  to  hull, 
I  found  she  was  an  European  ship,  and  not  a  Spaniard ;  upon  which  1 
was  not  willing  to  pursue  her  any  farther ;  but  the  men  being  (as  they 
pretended)  in  a  desire  of  engagement,  right  or  wrong,  I  followed  her, 
and  next  morning  early  we  came  up  with  her ;  and  when  I  saw  nothing 
would  disengage  them  from  an  insignificant  attempt,  I  encouraged 
them  all  I  could.  By  this  time  my  consort  had  given  her  a  broadside ; 
so  I  ranged  up  on  her  other  side,  and  gave  her  a  broadside  likewise. 
Now  to  sliow  the  confusion  they  fhis  own  men)  were  in,  they  fired  upon 
our  own  consort  in  his  falling  astern,  and  hindered  his  help.  Notwith* 
standing  this,  I  came  up  again  and  exchanged  three  or  four  broadsides 
with  iter,  wherein  ten  of  my  men  suffered,  nine  killed  and  one  wounded ; 
which  dismayed  my  men  so  much,  they  actually  run  down  off  the  deck, 
and  made  nothing  of  it  afterwards ;  so  that  when  I  could  have  boarded 
her  and  carried  her,  the  mate,  Cleppington  by  name,  cry'd,  The  men 
are  all  gone;  and  Bellhash,  the  Master,  whose  office  it  was  to  be 
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dlways  on  deck,  was  gone  also ;  tho'  this  gentleman  is  now  a  valiant 
talker  to  my  detriment.*' 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  skirmish  which  Funnell  describes  as 
"  fought  very  close,  broadside  and  broadside,  for  seven  hours,"  and  in 
which  he  says  nine  men  were  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

This  was,  in  all  respects,  a  most  unlucky  occurrence,  since,  besides 
the  loss  by  casualty,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful 
encounter  would  be,  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of 
English  privateers  in  the  South  Sea.  Since  it  was  so,  they  trimmed 
sails  and  again  stood  for  Juan  Fernandez,  where,  in  the  hurry  of 
slipping  to  chase,  besides  their  anchors,  cables,  and  boats  in  the  road, 
they  had  left  on  shore  many  of  their  water-casks,  sails,  and  other  stores, 
and  six  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  galley.  They  regained  sight  of  that 
noted  resort  of  Buccaneers  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1704,  and  shortly 
aflerwards  descried  two  large  ships,  which  were  soon  made  out  to  be 
French,  and  necessary  for  them  to  avoid.  The  strangers  got  near 
enough  to  the  Cinque  Ports  to  fire  several  shot  at  her ;  but  by  the  aid 
of  sweeps  she  crawled  off.  Dampier  did  not  consider  his  force,  crippled 
as  it  was  by  the  late  brush,  a  match  for  the  enemy,  whose  ships  appeared 
to  carry  thirty-six  guns  each;  therefore,  without  boats,  and  leaving 
behind  them  men,  ground-tackle,  and  stores,  they  stood  from  the  island, 
and  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  Peru. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  MORAL  AND  MATERIAL  STATE  OF  OUR  NAVY 

AT  THIS  MOMENT. 

It  may  be  presumed  how  extremely  imperfect  any  short  notice  of  the 
actual  state  of  our  Navy  must  necessarily  be,  written,  as  it  is,  in  haste, 
on  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  passing  things,  and  changes  most  nauti- 
cally  changeable.  No  two  practical  naval  officers  just  returned  from 
Portsmouth,  or  from  serving  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  would 
exactly  agree  as  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  it.  As  to  its  moral 
strength,  were  the  three  Clubs,  Senior  and  Junior  United  Service,  and 
the  Naval  one  of  Bond-street,  to  send  deputations  of  their  old  sea-dogs 
to  draw  up  a  *'  resolution,"  as  the  most  strenuous  effort  of  their  united 
wisdom,  waiting  to  be  unanimous,  and  each  perfectly  convinced,  their 
united  lives  would  most  assuredly  be  closed  on  the  task !  Like  all 
other  inquiries  on  which  committees  sit  incessant,  filling  folios  of  the 
Times^  the  immense  difficulty  lies  in  the  details  and  in  the  multitude  of 
exceptions  to  the  general  features,  to  say  nothing  of  vague  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  We  can  only  glance  at  those  general  features,  per- 
haps as  superficial  as  they  are  salient ;  but  they  would  seem  to  indicate 
something  of  the  truth  in  the  more  imperceptible  workings — shut  up  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  dockyards,  and  in  contractors'  desks. 

Before  we  forget  it,  we  will  point  at  once  to  ot>«*  '  "*""  "-itures  in 
the  letter  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Rous,  of  -oving 

that  he  was  not  allowed  to  trim  his  own  ship.  *pped 

seas,  and  would  not  sail  in  the  trim  insisted  oi  -but 

still  they  would  insist  on  it !    Nc"*         ^     '  *  ac- 
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tical.  We  wanted  science  in  our  dockyards  (as  we  still  want  economy, 
industry,  and  more  method),  but  beyond  launching  tlie  hull  exact 
science  can  do  nothing !  Not  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  experience, 
can  say  why  ships  have  and  do  sail  better  with  smaller  spars  than  their 
measured  ones,  and  with  the  upper  works  sawn  asunder  so  as  to  loosen 
the  frame,  as  has  been  often  the  case,  and  still  .will  be  occasionally ;  or 
why  the  trim  of  one  year  or  cruize  will  not  always  answer  the  next.  All 
this  we  know  wants  trial — ^long  and  patient  experience — which  must  not 
(short  of  conceited  madness)  be  interfered  with  by  stationary  authorities 
on  shore,  not  even  by  the  builder  himself! 

This  one  fact  would  seem  to  point  to  a  new  era  in  our  naval  history — 
a  turn  to  dreadence  if  the  requisite  science  in  the  building  our  ships  is 
not  allowed  to  harmonize  with  simple  and  practical  experience — out  of 
which,  indeed,  it  has  grown,  and  by  which  it  must  be  strengthened  and 
confirmed;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  theory  and  practice  are  at 
variance.  If  by  science  and  theory  a  ship  is  built  to  sail  on  an  even 
keel,  but  being  afloat  it  is  found  she  wants  coming  down  two  feet  by 
the  stem — ^no  matter  what  is  proved  by  her  scientific  lines,  down  she 
must  and  should  come  by  the  stem.  In  the  meantime,  the  builder  may 
learn  something,  and  possibly  correct  the  error  (somewhere)  in  his 
next  vessel. 

This  trifling  (comparatively  trifling)  occurrence  connected  with  the 
Pique  frigate  is  only  at  all  mentioned  to  show  how  the  wind  sits,  as  we 
throw  up  a  straw ;  but  it  is  too  true  that  from  the  days  of  Nelson  and 
Collingwood  (vide  their  letters  afloat!)  there  is  a  haughty,  injudicious, 
thwarting  interference  with  the  floating  Service  anything  but  harmonious 
— anything  but  wise.  To  concentrate  our  energies,  to  direct  their  appli- 
cation, to  leave  no  abuse  or  ill  use  of  them  unchanged  or  unredressed, 
seems  the  proper  power  of  a  superior  Board ;  but  the  wisdom  of  that 
very  Board — ^indeed,  their  every  command — ^should  alone  emanate 
from  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  practical  men  afloat.  This  is  the 
simple  question  ;  which  is  not  a  bit  more  acted  on,  we  fear,  than  it  has 
been. 

There  is  hardly  any  old  sailor  that  is  not  perfectly  aware  that  all  our 
naval  good  sense  and  energy,  where  it  has  been  most  conspicuous,  has 
not  taken  its  rise,  or  even  met  with  its  proper  encouragement,  from  the 
fountain  head !     A  strange  anomaly  in  a  little  island  like  ours ! 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  are  to  be  simpered  over  and  silenced 
by  clap-traps — the  hackneyed  nonsense  about  Jack's  devotion  and  his 
excellence  (in  the  abstract)  is  worn  out;  poor'*  Jack"  scarcely  now 
exists !  To  see  the  theatrical  exaggeration  of  our  most  worthy  and 
useful  character,  it  is  all  very  well  to  send  our  children  to  see  T.  P. 
Cooke;  nay,  even  this  broad  farce  grows  tiresome;  ours  is  an  age  of 
fact,  of  reason  ;  things  must  be  tangible ;  words,  nay,  even  bright  and 
happy  ideas,  and  ideal  personages  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  neap-tide ;  in 
our  Service,  particularly,  we  have  been  too  much  amused  (and  abused) 
by  fine  words.  It  is  high  time  '*our  house  were  put  to  rights;'*  that 
our  wooden  walls  were  made  to  take  up  less  space  in  Mr.  Murray's 
Blue  Book,  and  more  at  their  moorings — at  least,  all  that  part  of  them 
with  sails  bent  and  top-gallant-yards  across !  while  the  covered-over  and 
white-painted  reserves  ~*      * '  *     'essened  in  quantity,  as  should  every 
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part,  animate  or  wooden,  that  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  resources 
of  our  country. 

It  is  quite  impossible  our  Navy  can  be  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect,  both  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  commensurate  with  the  yearly 
Naval  Estimates  actually  paid,  while  the  prtmutn  mobile  remains  un- 
connected with  its  esprit  du  corps,  and  essentially  ignorant  of  its  details 
and  resources.  We  do  not  say  this  with  the  least  disrespect  of  the 
present  First  Lord — who,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  is  most  respectable, 
and  possibly  as  knowing  in  ships  as  any  other  gentleman  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  the  matter. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  may  have  taken  a  passage  to  India  and 
back  again,  and  freed  himself  from  sea  sickness — or  that  once  a  year 
he  may  be  bowed  through  two  or  three  of  our  ships  and  dockyards, 
both  being  put  in  momentary  and  holiday  order  for  his  non-inspection. 
Human  nature  is  everywhere  and  in  all  services  the  same — nothing  is 
seen  or  talked  of — ^nothing  amended  at  such  moments ;  on  the  con- 
trary, evils,  if  any,  are  confirmed,  on  the  plea,  very  often,  that  they 
have  been  seen  (and  approved  !)  ;  indeed,  no  naval  man  can  or  should 
trust  to  such  visits,  they  are  wholly  trifling;  and  illusive,  if  they  mean 
anything.  A  First  Lord  will  hardly  find  fault  with  the  Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent,  who  may  be  borne  harmless  in  turn,  from  the  little 
power  given  him  to  do  or  undo  anything  whatever  in  the  details  of 
almost  everything  within  the  wails  of  his  dock-yard.  This  by  the  way. 
No,  it  is  not  enough,  he  must  himself  be  a  sailor.  We  most  confidently 
urge  that  no  man  is  fit  for  the  situation  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
who  has  not  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  been  imbued  with  that 
esprit  du  corps^  without  which  even  some  knowledge  of  a  thing  is 
not  sufficient.  Much  more  is  wanted  for  the  harmonious  and  vigorous 
working  of  such  a  vast  and  complicated  machine,  taking  its  rise  in  our 
oak  forests,  fashioned  in  our  yards,  animated  by  our  humblest  and  most 
remote  population,  whose  force  should  be  directed,  above  all,  by  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

We  know  that  some  few  naval  men  have  (perhaps  do)  absurdly  say^ 
that  anybody  does  for  a  First  Lord — that  the  Navy  worked  as  well 
under  Mr.  Yorke  as  Lord  St.  Vincent  (may  be  better) — as  well  under 
Lord  Auckland  as  Sir  George  Cockburn  (without  the  official  responsi- 
bility)— and  so  of  this  year  of  1637,  let  us  hope  things  work  with  more 
congruity  under  Lord  Minto  (who  one  presumes  is  a  good  deal  guided 
by  the  Admiral,  his  brother,)  than  they  did  under  Sir  James  Graham, 
not  forgetting  that  the  latter  did  some  little  good  in  a  very  cross-grained 
(cross  purposes)  department,  by  doing  away  with  it  altogether.  But 
because  alt  these  people  have  done  more  or  less  harm  than  each  other, 
or  more  or  less  good,  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  great  question  of 
whether  a  man  should  thoroughly  understand  what  he  is  about  or  not? 
Not  one  Admiral  in  ten  might  be  fit  for  a  First  Lord,  but  infinitely 
more  fit  than  one  Lord  in  ten,  not  Admirals,  or  knowing  anything  of 
ships  and  the  sea.  We  contend  that  almost  all  the  grand  essentials  of 
the  Navy  hinge  on  the  First  Lord  ;  the  efficient  mar?"'*'      '  ^ips, 

the  choice  of  Captains  and  Admirals,  the  goodness  of  n- 

ner  of  victualling  the  fleet,  the  goodness  of  the  stor  ^e 

great  scale  of  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  everythi  r 
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supply  of  timber  and  iron-work  for  the  yards,  its  price  and  quality,  the 
capacities  of  builders,  the  general  economy  of  our  dockyards  and  the 
labour  in  them  (to  be  efficient),  the  care  of  new  stores,  and  the  careful 
conversion  of  the  old  (where  everything  so  soon  decays  and  is  wasted  if 
not  at  once  converted  to  other  purposes),  a  knowledge  too  of  general 
qualities  and  proper  appearance  of  ships  afloat,  their  peculiar  properties 
known  through  their  commanders  ;  but  to  make  all  this  tell  and  be  felt 
through  the  fleet,  a  man  must  understand  it  himself  besides,  so  as  to 
apply  a  general  rule  and  the  best  to  everything  susceptible  of  it.  Is 
this  done  ?  Was  it  ever  done  ?  No ;  at  the  very  moments  when  our 
fleets  were  victorious  at  the  Nile,  Camperdown,  and  Trafalgar,  all  this 
was  in  a  most  admired  confusion  of  deficiency  and  incongruity ;  and  yet 
we  conquered  ;  and  yet  the  fleet  was  in  high  order,  as  far  as  the  moral 
energies  of  the  most  determined  men  could  carry  it.  But  how  much 
had  the  fleets  and  individual  ships  to  complain  of  bad  or  scanty  stores ; 
and  not  being  manned  as  they  ought  to  be ;  the  coarse  and  bad  quality 
of  the  biscuit  and  salt  beef  supplied ;  of  the  cordage— indeed,  there  was 
not  a  thing  that  should  not  have  been  better,  considering  the  prices  paid 
the  contractors.  Whose  business  was  this  ?  It  may  too  be  said,  with 
all  our  reformations,  there  wants  a  very  great  reform  in  our  departments 
of  naval  supplies  up  to  this  day,  no  matter  what  a  man  takes  up  and 
examines,  and  asks  the  simple  question — **  Pray  at  what  rate  does 
Government  pay  for  this  ?'*  and  then  look  about  and  see  the  ordinary 
market  price  of  the  same  things  to  private  individuals — that  is,  if  any- 
thing so  coarse  and  ordinary  is  to  be  found  at  all  saleable. 

We  allude  to  clothing,  arms,  and  certain  furniture  appertaining  to 
ships.  There  may  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  beer,  or  rather 
rum,  sent  on  board  for  the  men,  as  there  is  in  the  biscuit,  which  during 
the  war  was  very  often  not  eatable  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  had  been 
sent  afloat.  These  are  but  a  very  few  of  innumerable  things  that  re- 
quire a  more  close  supervision ;  nor  will  it  do  to  trust  to  the  good  faith 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men  who  may  have  the  least  interest  in  supplying 
the  fleet  with  things  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  this,  as  in  everything 
connected  with  our  Service,  each  separate  department  not  only  requires 
.the  most  honest  and  disinterested  control  of  some  high  nominal  director^ 
but  the  most  lynx-eyed  attention  of  the  Admiralty  itself;  most  particu- 
larly all  contracts,  which  if  not  renewed  at  short  intervals  are  sure  to 
sink  into  a  confirmed  abuse  of  some  sort,  out  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  the  political  head  of  the  Service  for  the  time  being  to  help  us ; 
there  are  so  many  unfortunately  bound  up  with  the  details,  interested  in 
keeping  the  most  abominable  abuses  of  this  sort  in  statu  quo,  A  great 
part  of  this  evil  arises  out  of  giving  the  direction  of  such  things  to  irre- 
sponsible people,  who  in  their  turn  are  not  kept  in  check,  and  who,  often 
from  inexplicable  causes,  care  very  little  about  the  doings  of  those 
charged  with  the  details  beneath  them. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  in  what  this  want  of  responsibility  and  vigi- 
lance and  honesty  (in  a  certain  sense)  consists.  Many  things  not  worth 
mentioning  as  too  trifling  in  the  great  establjshments  of  Deptford, 
Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  are  often  the  cause  of  serious  mischief  and  an- 
noyance on  foreign  stations  as  well  as  on  our  own.  The  odium  of  either 
general  or  particuk  \  avoided  by  Captains  and  their  ofiicers 
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as  much  as  possible  ;  since  it  is  always  a  reproach  to  those  in  power  at 
the  fountain  head,  for  suffering  it  to  exist  at  all.  We  all  know  that 
letters  of  complaint  from  abroad  to  the  Admiralty  of  our  greatest  (de- 
parted) heroes,  seldom  or  never  produced  any  redress  either  in  sending 
them  more  men  or  more  ships,  or  better  ships  or  better  stores ;  it  gene- 
rally ended  in  their  being — superseded  !  It  is  not  that  we  find  fault 
with  men  in  power,  so  much  as  the  loose  manner  everything  belonging 
to  our  fleet  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  :  a  council  without  influence,  hardly 
a  voice — a  head  without  knowledge  (of  the  right  sort)  and  without 
experience,  often  without  the  least  mterestor  energy  ;  and  all  this  im- 
patient of  or  deaf  to  the  wishes  and  requests  (if  they  venture  to  make 
them)  of  the  only  men  capable  of  thoroughly  understanding  their  busi- 
ness, and  whose  very  existence  depends  but  too  often  on  their  sugges- 
tions being  followed  up— that  is.  the  commanders  of  our  ships  afloat. 
There  is  certainly,  in  all  the  various  incongruities  of  our  rule,  no  anomaly 
BO  glaring  as  the  manner  our  Navy  is  ruled. 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  any  individual  particularly  to 
blame ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  see  and  be  most  thoroughly 
convinced  it  is  so.  It  is  the  system  that  is  to  blame.  To  say  we  have 
done  well  enough  and  conquered  under  it,  is  only  saying  that  the 
energy  and  courage  of  our  officers  and  men  afloat  surmounted  all  dis- 
advantages ;  not  that  they  were  at  all  content,  or  thought  many  things 
that  affected  them  might  not  easily  have  been  better.  Two-and-twenty 
years  of  peace,  and  what  is  called  a  peace-establishment,  has  made  a 
fearful  alteration  in  the  hulls  and  general  matkriel  of  our  once-proud 
Navy :  most  of  our  warlike  armament  are  now  hulks,  with  difficulty 
kept  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  in  the  shape  of  prison -ships,  chapels, 
guardos,  convict-ships,  hospitals,  &c.,  never  more  to  bear  the  proud 
pendant  and  cut  through  the  blue  waters  ;  all  this  was  to  be  expected — 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  economise  and  prolong  their  usefulness 
in  this  humble  way.  Mean  time  many  more  fine  hulls,  just  launched 
twenty  years  ago,  and  doomed  to  be  mere  floating  tenements  for  war- 
rant-officers, are  fast  approaching  the  same  decayed  state ;  they  still 
indeed  look  imposing  in  our  harbours,  more  so  still  on  paper ;  but  we 
may  be  assured  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  it  will  be  better  to  build 
new  than  patch  up  the  old — even  the  few  that  will  be  worth  the  expense 
and  trouble.  Fleets,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  quickly  constructed, 
as  they  quickly  perish.  The  expense  to  a  nation  of  nursing  at  die 
water's  edge  of  a  parcel  of  old  ships  even  for  twenty  years,  would,  with 
judicious  management,  build  a  better  fleet.  The  monstrous  outlay 
squandered  in  patching  up  old  ships  is  a  little  too  notorious,  let  us  hope, 
to  be  persevered  in.  Infinitely  more  sensible  to  sell  them  as  firewood. 
Their  disappearance  from  their  moorings  need  give  none  of  us  any 
sort  of  concern. 

Ships,  like  most  other  material  concerns  in  the  various  forces  of  a 
state,  are  strictly  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — so  much 
money  will  always,  now-a-days,  produce  so  many  ships  in  the  market — 
nay,  by  a  little  timely  manoeuvring,  I  know  not  whether  we  might  not 
induce  our  very  enemies  to  build  them  for  us  at  a  very  great  saving  to 

the  nation.    It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  the  le^^' '-"-^ss  that  we  have 

fewer  ships  than  we  had,  or  that  our  so  Tagus,  in  the 
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Mediterranean,  West  and  East  Indies,  are  not  numerically  strong.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  have  our  ships  afloat  of  the  best  sort,  thoroughly 
appointed,  and  well  manned.  Of  the  first  essentials,  some  are,  some 
are  not ;  of  the  second,  so-so ;  of  the  third,  we  may  fairly  say,  they  are 
not !  Whether  we  look  on  one  side  of  us  to  the  Americans,  or  on  the 
other  to  the  French  (leaving  out  of  the  question  those  certain  Bears,  who 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  bully  us  of  late,  and  whom  we  have  very 
foolishly  nursed  into  nautical  knowingness  and  consequence) — in  short, 
look  at  it  whichever  way  we  will,  even  in  the  common  working  of  a 
frigate  or  seventy-four,  we  are  not  properly  manned ;  all  our  practical 
officers  know  it,  and  yet  year  after  year  the  same  paucity  of  scale  con- 
tinues, and  the  same  difficulty  occurs  in  even  getting  that  scanty  com- 
plement of  men,  whenever  a  ship  is  to  be  sent  to  sea.    Why  is  this  ? 

It  18  that  there  is  so  little  real  encouragement :  sailors  are  not  paid 
so  well  as  they  should  be.  An  immense  naval  charge  of  officers,  how- 
ever we  may  growl  at  being  miserably  paid  (which  is  true  enough)  is 
immeasurably  disproportioned  to  the  sum  voted  yearly  for  the  seamen 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  might  almost  make  us  blush,  taking  into  consi- 
deration our  comparative  inutility.  These  are  the  real  sinews  that  want 
strengthening.  We  may  go  on  at  public  dinners,  making  speeches 
complimentary  to  working  sailors ;  but  these  nothings  in  the  abstract 
are  addressed  to  the  mere  shadows  of  what  we  were  :  sailors  and  sailor- 
men  in  our  men-of-war,  in  our  merchant-service,  in  our  colliers,  and 
along  shore  in  our  fisheries,  are  not  sufficiently  the  care  and  concern  of 
our  Government — they  are  not  particularly  cared  for  or  encouraged  in 
any  way  that  we  are  aware  of;  and  when  we  want  men  to  join  our  men- 
of-war  the  pay  offered  them  is  hardly  calculated  to  induce  the  most  des- 
titute to  enter. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  in  power  would  let  experience  teach  them, 
and  just  condescend  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  most  eloquent  facta 
staring  them  in  the  face — if  not  at  Whitehall,  at  least  in  our  docks 
below  the  Tower,  and  at  our  seaports.  We  know  that  writing  about 
it  will  induce  little  attention,  less  alteration  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
they  will  not  put  themselves  more  in  the  way  of  judging  for  themselves, 
since  advice  or  comment  is  at  all  times  so  extremely  unpalatable. 
One  would  think  the  junior  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  perfectly 
aware  that  our  sailors  are  not  well  enough  paid,  and  that  sailors'  con- 
cerns— officers  or  men — in  general  are  too  much  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  any  counsel  pressed  on  their  Chief 
for  the  bettering  of  their  condition.  Office  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
letharpc,  apathetical  influence  on  the  unhappy  being  who  staggers 
under  its  weighty  dignity  :  if  1000/.  a-vear  so  benumbs  one  set  of  men, 
how  indolent  and  sleepy  must  a  First  Lord  grow  under  3000/. ! 

Had  this  idea  occurred  to  us  when  we  first  sat  down  it  would  have 
saved  us  much  trouble — ^as  it  is,  we  will  hasten  to  quit  the  physical  part 
of  our  Naval  Establishment,  fervently  hoping  that  our  ships,  though  few, 
may  be  better  manned  and  better  paid.  That  no  more  ships  may  be 
laid  down  till  we  want  them  (not  left  half-finished  to  be  pulverised  by 
the  dry-rot.)  That  no  more  wood  will  be  hauled  into  our  yards  to  lie 
Leaped  up  to  rot  in  turn  beyond  what  is  seriously  intended  to  be  at  once 
worked  up :  not  even  to  build  experimental  vessels— of  which  class  wq 
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have  already  enough— either  afloat  or  on  the  stocks ;  and  with  all  due 
deference  to  Captain  Sir  W.  SyiDonds,  it  will  he  better  to  work  those 
already  built,  lying  up  Hamoaze,  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  in  the  Med- 
way,  particularly  just  now,  while  a  state  of  peace  may  hide  their  defi- 
ciencies-His  to  size  and  sailing.  A  greater  economy  in  this  way  will 
leave  money  enough  for  more  sailors  and  better  pay,  without  the  least 
necessity  for  Mr.  Wood's  getting  up  in  the  House  to  ask  for  a  few  thou- 
sands more  for  that  purpose.  Ten  thousand  things  press  upon  the 
memory,  all  wanting  the  grasp  of  some  master-mind  to  set  to  rights  ; 
but  here  there  is  neither  time  nor  space.  Turn  we  to  the  moral  features 
of  our  Naval  Service,  which  may  be,  must  be,  all  comprised  under  the 
heads  of  old  and  young  officers,  and  the  public  opinion,  still  faintly 
alive  after  two-and- twenty  years'  peaceful  slumber. 

The  officers,  old  in  years— -old  in  service — ^and  who  fought  through, 
at  least,  all  the  last  war,  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf. 
They  were  the  soul  (and  body  too)  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  in 
1815 ;  but  it  is  hard  to  struggle  against  that  silent  creeping  enemy — 
time :  two-and- twenty  years  have  imperceptibly  thinned  their  numbers 
and  blanched  their  heads. 

Those  vigorous  fellows,  whether  Captains,  Luffs,  or  Mids,  who  made 

a  play  and  pastime  of  any  trying  effort  or  service — buoyant  with  animal 

spirits  (how  essential  to  our  lives  !) — forming,  in  a  word,  the  animating 

soul  of  the  then  fleet  at  home  and  abroad — are  now  hidden  and  sheltered 

by  the  obscurity  of  their  humble  dwellings,  over  the  face  of  the  land — 

unknown,  unheard  of !     Do  some  few  aspiring  spirits,  yet  strangers  to 

the  creeping  ailments  and  weakness  of  advanced  age  (only  iron-gray, 

and  fancying  themselves  not  quite  done  for !)  still  tread  a  quarter-deck 

or  superintend  the  coast  or  dockyards — how  few  are  they,  and  how 

insignificant  in  the  active  scale  of  the  young  force,  shot  up  into  life  and 

place,  and  power,  as  it  were  by  magic — '*  to  push  them  from  their 

stools  !''     Do  some  few  still  appear  about  town,  at  their  clubs,  or  up 

and  down  Regent> street,  or  in  the  parks — by  some  good  luck,  in  their 

own  carriages — yet,  how  age-begone,  how  feeble, — what  nothings  to 

what  they  were !  and  none  so  (knowing)  as  to  do  them  reverence. 

They  are  sunk  in  the  great  mass,  and  are  still  sinking — to  their  graves. 

It  is  not  that  all  this  is  not  very  natural,  and  of  course — 

"  That  when  the  brains  are  out 
A  man  should  die." 

But  this  death  is  the  moral  death  in  life,  which  we  still  linger  on  to 
be  witnesses  to.  The  public — England ! — has  forgotten  its  old  Navy, 
and  knows  nothing  of  its  new!  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  1837: 
our  last  link  of  our  olden  time  was  broken  in  June,  when  our  sailor 
King,  God  bless  him !  left  us,  fiill  of  years  ;  and  as  our  King,  at  least, 
he  had  **  bought  golden  opinions."  This  great  moral  link  snapt  the 
chain,  has  made  it  weaker  still — a  very  rope  of  sand — confounded  with 
the  dreary  shores  of  down-hill  life. 

The  thin  sprinkling  of  congenial  old  souls  scattered  in  our  squadrons, 
are  indeed  still  winked  at,  as  the  "  Old  'uns."  The  ••  Governors  V  "  We 
must  touch  our  hats  to  'em  1"  But^^ 

It  would  be  unwise,  perhaps  untrue,  to  think  there  is  not  a  blending 
of  the  old  and  new  youngsters  on  our  quarter-decks,  (or  not  bom !)  who 
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have  been  brought  up  in  our  ways.  The  tenth  transmusion  of—**  Foxe 
top  a-hoy !"  does,  with  some  little  new  school  variation,  just  what  we 
did.  There  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  country  (if  it  could  at 
all  be  made  sensible  of  it)  in  the  gradual  change  of  old  for  new  faces — 
of  the  old  for  the  quasi  new  school  of  doing  duty — it  is  more  quiet  a 
shade — ^rather  more  lazy  and  gentlemanly,  possibly — and  Jack  has  lost 
his  tail — for  ever.  Whether  it  had  a  moral  force,  beyond  the  hairs,  is 
to  be  proved  in  future  wars — In  some  fresh  tug,  which  so  sure  as  it  will 
come,  so  sure  will  recreate  that  moral  force,  which  for  the  present  may 
be  said  to  be  forgotten  into  a  non-existence.  At  home  there  is  no  Navy 
apparent,  her  small  squadrons  being  more  known  on  other  shores.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  see  one  at  Spithead,  or  within  the  Breakwater :  few 
people  see  the  sign  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  River,  and  nobody  goes  to 
Chatham.  Here  and  there,  scattered  far  and  wide,  is  created  the  moral 
effect  of  a  young  epaulette  along  shore — more  of  those  obscure  indivi- 
duals of  a  Coast  Guard,  than  of  the  prouder  sort  afloat.  But  whether 
England's  children  now  and  then  see  such  things  in  sea-port  High- 
streets,  or  at  a  sea-port  ball,  still  their  moral  force  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  most  exact  calculation,  of  their  families  and  fortunes. 
There  is  in  this  too  much  virtue  in  a  name.  The  cloth,  the  ships,  are 
as  nothing,  from  anv  moral  hold  they  have  kept  on  youthful  minds. 
Young  England  and  her  young  Queen  have  indeed  heard  and  read  of 
England's  Navy !  But  they  know  that  England's  brightest  ornaments 
sleep  with  their  forefathers— those  who  shared  that  glory  and  still  linger 
on  in  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  are  too  glad  to  be  quiet  and  retired  from 
the  gaze  of  ever-insolent,  though  pitying  youth ! 

A  few  (how  very  few !)  revered  names  still  lend  a  grace  to  theur 
high  command ;  but  their  moral  influence  throws  around  its  flickering 
light, — **  how  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  feeble  rays."  The  com- 
mon sun  of  vulgar  youth  o'erpowers  all,  and  puts  us  fairly  out.  Those 
among  us  with  good  constitutions  may  yet  struggle  on-— smile  on,  and 
welcome,  hat  in  hand,  as  we  have,  our  virgin  Queen,  even  under  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  dear  old  Long  Walk  on  her  entry  into  Windsor — 
to  the  proud  Castle  of  her  ancestors.  There,  confounded  in  the  country 
crowd,  may  we  still  feel  a  pure  loyalty  and  shout  *'  God  save  the  Queen !" 
tVe  have  not  yet  outlived  this  joyous  enthusiasm ;  catching,  from  the 
many,  swelled  in  hearty  sincerity  from  the  host  of  generous  and  stirring 
thoughts  connected  with  her  vouth,  her  innocence,  her  goodness :  she 
must  be  good,  and  kind,  and  gentle.  May  those  about  her  foster  in 
her  yomig  mind  a  love  of  the  wooden  walls  of  her  island  !  Her  solici- 
tude, her  strong  opinion,  will  be  to  England's  fleet  of  a  moral  force 
beyond  all  calculation.  We  shall  all,  old  and  young,  feel  it  like  elec- 
tricity, as  a  universal  bond :  at  Court  it  will  reward  the  old  who  still 
may  buckle  on  their  harness,  to  kiss  her  hand :  to  those  who  have 
attained  to  all  they  have  aspired,  and  feel  the  nothingness  of  all  worldly 
distinctions,  all  worldly  aspirations, 'twill  soften  their  disappointment  and 
infirmities :  to  the  young  and  confident,  with  high  hearts  and  high  hopes 
(undreaming  of  the  fallacy,  as  yet),  'twill  lend  a  double  vigour  to  their 
arms.  In  this,  as  in  all  else  to  come,  hope  as  we  will  ("  it  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast"),  we  can  but  add — **  Nous  verrons.** 
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As  a  fit,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  trust,  a  welcome  sequel  to  the 
paper  in  a  former  Number  on  the  state  of  the  French  Navy,  we  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  same  country,  from  an  early  period  to  the  present 
time,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  perused  with  interest ;  and  regret- 
ting only  that,  from  the  great  dearth  of  materials  on  the  subject,  we 
have  been  unable  to  render  them  more  diffuse. 

The  earliest  record  which  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  permanent 
and  regularly  paid  troops  in  France,  is  that  of  the  fifteen  ordinance 
companies  of  men-at-arms,  (the  foundation  of  the  present  gend'armerie), 
of  a  hundred  lances,  each  man-at-arms  having  under  him  three  archers, 
a  squire  and  a  page,  which  were  organized  by  Charles  VII.,  in  1444  ; 
and  of  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men  called  francs-archers^  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  armed  with  bows,  and  exempted  during  life 
from  payment  of  the  iaille  and  all  other  taxes,  who  were  raised  three 
years  afterwards  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  same  prince. 

These  troops,  which  were  armed  and  equipped  by  the  parishes,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  previous  rude  levies  en  maase^  to  the  numerous  and  irre- 
gular bands,  and  to  the  undisciplined  and  unrestrained  adventurers 
known  under  such  a  variety  of  appellations,  but  to  whom  the  people 
generally  assigned  the  more  befitting  titles  of  pillagers,  bandits,  and 
devastators. 

The  pay  of  a  man-at*arms  was  six  francs  per  month ;  of  an  archer, 
four';  of  a  squire,  five ;  and  of  a  page,  three.  Louis  XT.,  Charles's  suc- 
cessor, re-organized  these  Jrancs' archers,  dividing  them  into  four  com- 
panies of  as  many  thousand  men,  who  were  again  divided  into  seven 
other  detachments  of  five  hundred  men.  He  appointed  a  Captain  to 
the  command  of  each,  and  a  Commandant-General  of  the  whole ;  but 
in  1480  he  suppressed  them  altogether,  on  account  of  their  excesses, 
which  had  rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  and  took  into  his  service 
six  thousand  Swiss.  He  preserved,  nowever,  the  fifteen  ordinance 
companies,  created  by  his  predecessor,  adding  to  them  10,000  French 
troops,  and  strengthened  his  army  by  a  corps  of  two  thousand  pioneers ; 
while,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  as  well  of  these  new  troops  as  of 
the  Scottish  body-guard,  which  had  been  formed  for  his  personal  security, 
he  raised  the  taille  or  tax  from  two  to  five  millions  of  livres.  Re- 
established under  Charles  VIII.,  and  suppressed  shortly  afterwards, 
the  francs-archers  appeared  no  more  :  but  the  number  of  men-at-arms, 
or  lances,  was  raised  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  With  reference  to  the  infantry,  ill- disciplined  and  ill-kept,  it 
became  rather  a  scourge  than  a  protection ;  Charles,  therefore,  dis- 
banded the  greater  part  of  it,  and  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
took  in  preference  into  his  service  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss,  and 
another  of  German  lansquenets,  both  of  which  sold  their  services  at  a 
dear  rate,  and  hence  the  taxes  were  incessantly  augmented. 

This  employment  of  foreign  troops  gave  rise  to  much  discontent, 
and  the  deputies  raised  their  voice  against  it ;  but  nc*l withstanding  their 
remonstrances,  the  svste|:p  was  persisted  in,  the  Swiss  and  Germans 
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stiU  continuing  to  fonn  the  bulk  of  the  French  infantry.  But  the  rivalry 
and  hatred  existing  between  these  two  bodies  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  continual  danger  to  which  their  broils  exposed  the  army,  and  the 
excessive  price  which  they  exacted  for  their  services,  led  at  length  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
establish  a  body  of  national  militia.  The  execution,  however,  of  this 
project  was  reserved  for  Francis  I.,  who  resolved  upon  forming  a  per- 
manent army,  composed  entirely  of  national  troops ;  and  to  this  end, 
after  licensing  the  army  that  was  then  on  foot,  he  created  in  1534  seven 
legions  of  infantry,  each  composed  of  6,000  men,  divided  into  six 
companies,  thus  making  a  total  of  42,000  soldiers.  To  each  of  these 
legions  was  given  the  name  of  the  province  from  whence  the  soldiers 
composing  it  were  drawn,  and  a  Captain  was  appointed  to  its  command  ; 
the  senior  of  the  six  Captains  so  appointed  assuming  the  title  of 
Colonel.  Under  each  of  the  Captains  were  placed  two  Lieutenants 
and  two  Ensigns,  who  in  their  turn  commanded  ten  centurions,  forty 
chiefs  of  detachments,  and  si:!^  Serjeants ;  while  to  each  legion  was 
attached  twelve  fifers,  twice  as  many  drummers,  and  a  provost-marshal, 
with  six  assistants.  The  pay  of  the  Captains  was  fixed  at  a  thousand 
livres  per  month,  that  of  the  Lieutenant  at  five-and-twenty,  and  that  of 
the  Ensign  at  fifteen.  The  centurion  had  twelve  franks,  the  Serjeant 
ten,  the  drummer  and  the  fifer  each  seven,  the  musketeers  six^  and 
lastly,  the  halberdiers  five. 

The  same  ordinance  which  created  the  legions  decreed  also  rewards 
of  courage,  providing  that  every  soldier  who  distinguished  himself  by 
an  act  of  valour  should  receive  a  ring  of  gold,  which  he  should  always 
wear ;  and  that  he  who  should  obtain  this  mark  of  honour  should  thence- 
forward be  reputed  noble,  and  be  eligible  in  his  turn  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant.  Ten  years  after  the  formation  of  the  legions,  Francis 
created  the  post  of  Colonel-General  of  the  French  infantry,  which  was 
first  held  by  the  celebrated  Coligny,  who  introduced  into  the  army  a 
degree  of  discipline  hitherto  unknown. 

The  legions,  however,  did  not  subsist  during  many  years ;  the  old 
system  of  the  armed  bands  was  resumed,  which  were  so  many  com- 
panies of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  a  Captain  or  Chief, 
whose  name  they  bore.  The  only  difference  was  that  Henry  H.  sub- 
stituted the  word  regiment  for  band,  and  which,  from  being  at  first 
used  only  for  the  infiintry,  became  in  time  applied  to  the  cavalry,  super- 
seding the  ancient  term  of  ordinance  company.  In  1558  the  number 
of  Swiss  and  Germans  serving  in  the  French  army  was  found  to  be 
nearly  forty  thousand  men.  Costly,  burdensome,  and  rapacious  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  these  foreign  mercenaries,  more  particularly  the 
Swiss,  were  often  eminently  useful  to  the  cause  they  served ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  following  incident  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of 
the  bravery  and  fidelity  for  which  they  have  always  been  proverbial. 
In  September  1567,  Charles  IX.,  being  then  atMeaux,  the  Protestants, 
commanded  by  the  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  marched  upon  that 
place  with  the  view  to  surprise  and  capture  the  King  (this  being  their 
second  attempt),  and  they  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  their 
object  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  Swiss, 
under  whose  protection  Charles  immediately  placed  himself,  and  leav- 
ing Meaux,  proceeded  on  towards  Paris,    in.  this  march,  the  Swis^ 
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avoidiog  the  road  by  Claye,  took  that  by  Mitry,  which  was  an  open 
Unwooded  country,  and  forming  square,  the  King  in  the  midst  of  them, 
presented  so  bold  and  resolute  a  front  on  every  side,  that  the  enemy, 
though  he  followed,  dared  not  molest  them,  and  they  reached  their  place 
of  destination  in  safety. 

It  is  said  to  be  from  this  twofold  attempt  of  the  Protestants  to  carry 
off  the  King  that  originated  the  creation  of  the  regiment  of  French 
guards,  composed  in  the  first  instance  of  some  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Picardy,  raised  by  Francis  I.,  and  there  were  few  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  furnished  better  soldiers.  •  For  the  origin  of  the  grenadiers 
we  must  come  down  to  the  reign  of  that  lover  of  '*  glorious  war," 
Louis  XIV.,  who  incorporated  into  the  regular  infantry,  under  this 
title,  those  reckless  and  hardy  adventurers,  termed,  from  the  desperate 
nature  of  their  services,  enfanU  perdus,  appointing  in  the  first  instance 
four  of  them  to  each  company,  which  number  was  very  soon  afterwards 
increased  to  a  company  per  regiment.  On  the  formation  of  the  league 
of  Augsburg,  in  1688,  Louis,  with  the  view  to  meet  more  efiectually 
the  storm  that  was  brewing  against  him,  ordered,  by  a  decree  bearing 
date  the  29th  November  of  that  year,  that  there  should  be  raised  forth- 
with in  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  regiments  of  militia, 
of  ten,  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  companies,  varying  according  to  the 
strength  and  extent  of  the  province,  each  company  to  consist  of  fifty 
men,  by  which  means  an  aggregate  force  of  25,050  men  (exclusive  of 
officers),  was  speedily  set  on  foot.  By  the  same  decree  it  was  enacted 
that  in  the  generality  of  Paris  (France  not  being  divided  into  provinces 
until  a  later  period)  there  should  be  organized  two  regiments  of  fifteen 
companies  each,  which  formed  together  a  total  of  1,500  men.  The 
commanders  of  these  two  regiments  were  appointed  by  the  King  him- 
self. It  was  ordered  that  these  soldiers,  when  they  remained  in  a  parish 
for  two  consecutive  days,  should  receive  an  allowance  of  six  days'  pay 
in  advance,  which  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  inhabitants,  and  amounted 
to  a  sous  in  the  livre  on  the  taille  (tax),  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
adopted  for  the  cavalry. 

Various  regulations  were  made  for  the  discipline  of  these  regiments. 
In  1695  the  King  ordered  the  reserve  of  one  of  them,  but  the  other 
continued  to  serve  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  similarly  dis- 
posed of;  the  soldiers  being  sent  back  to  their  respective  parishes,  and 
those  who  should  marry  were  exempted  from  payment  of  all  taxes  for 
the  term  of  two  years. 

Louis  XV.  rendered  permanent  the  militia  to  which  his  predecessor 
had  had  recourse  in  times  only  of  extreme  necessity,  and  in  1726  he 
added  to  the  troops  already  existing  a  body  of  sixty  thousand  militia, 
which  number  was  eventually  extended  to  upwards  of  ninety  thousand. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  organized  the 
militia  into  provincial  regiments,  and  extended  to  six  years  the  period 
of  service,  which  had  previously  been  but  two.  When  the  militia- 
man was  called  upon  to  serve,  the  parish  from  whence  he  came  was 
obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  hat,  a  jacket  and  waistcoat,  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  gaiters,  two  shirts,  a  black  stock,  a  ribbon  for  his  pig-tail 
(an  important  appendage  to  a  soldier  at  that  period),  and  a  knapsack. 
He  received  besides  eight  francs  in  money,  of  which,  however,  three 
only  were  for  himself,  the  remaining  five  belonging  to  the  recruiting 
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officers.  The  King  furnished  the  coat  and  arms.  At  this  period  the 
pay  of  a  common  Mildier  was  live  sous  six  deniers  per  day ;  that  of  a 
grenadier,  1 32  livres  per  annum ;  and  that  of  a  Lieutenant,  600  livres. 
Up  to  the  few  last  years  that  preceded  the  first  French  lievolution,  the 
militia  or  provincial  troops  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  six  battalions, 
which  formed  seven  provincial  regiments  and  thirteen  regiments  of 
royal  grenadiers ;  in  all  twenty  regiments. 

With  reference  to  the  different  bodies  of  cavalry  as  constituted  in 
modem  times,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  their  origin.  Under 
the  second  Henry  the  cavalry  already  consisted  of  a  regular  corps  of 
three  thousand  men.  This  prince  regulated  their  pay  and  placed  a 
Colonel  at  their  head.  From  this  period  the  cavalry  gradually  increased 
in  number  and  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gend'armerie 
kept  constantly  decreasing.  The  hussars  date  from  1692.  The  origin 
of  the  carabiniers  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  grenadiers. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  formed  the  cavalry  into  regiments  towards  1695, 
attached  to  each  company  two  troopers,  chosen  from  amongst  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful,  who  were  armed  with  a  rifle.  These  troopers 
soon  became  united  into  companies,  which  formed  eventually  a  regi- 
ment that  was  kept  recruited  from  amongst  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
other  cavalry  regiments.  The  height  of  these  carabiniers  was  required 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches,  French  measure  ;  that  of  the  other  cavalry 
soldiers,  but  five  feet  three  inches.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the 
nature  of  their  service,  and  the  weight  of  their  armour  required  that 
they  should  be  tall  and  robust  men,  while  their  limited  number  (being 
only  1,800  and  1,650  in  time  of  peace  and  war  respectively)  rendered 
this  condition  easy  of  fulfilment.  The  dragoons,  who  owed  their  forma- 
tion to  Marshal  de  Brissac,  when  he  commanded  in  Piedmont,  were  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  serve  equally  as  foot  and  horse  soldiers. 
Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  cavalry  towards  this  period,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  data  as  to  the  number  of  horse  in  winter 
quarters  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  which  were  exclusive  of  the 
brigades  forming  the  King's  body-guard : — 

In  1692— A  reg^ent  of  hone  grenadien. 

A  foreign  regiment  of  13  companies  belonging  to  the  Dauphin. 

Another  regiment  of  13  companies. 
In  1693 — 8  Companies  of  hone  grenadien. 

A  regimeot  of  emraiiien. 

16  Cktmpanies  of  other  troops. 
In  1694—25  Companies  of  hone  grenadien  and  other  troops. 
In  1695— A  regiment  of  hone  grenadien  of  12  companies. 

A  regiment  of  dragoons  of  12  companies. 

And  two  other  legiments  of  12  companiei. 

At  the  peace  of  1762  there  were  kept  on  foot  sixty-five  regiments  of 
IVench  infantry,  forming  161  battalions,  and  numbering  89,500  men. 
In  1776  various  changes  were  effected  in  the  infantry,  some  of  the 
regiments  being  doubled ;  and  according  to  an  ordinance  of  that  year, 
the  army  was  to  consist  of  231,400  men,  exclusive  of  the  militia,  the 
carabiniers,  the  gend'armerie,  and  the  King's  military  household.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  various  statements,  that  including  even 
these,  its  effective  strength  fell  14,000  short  of  the  prescribed  number, 
and  it  has  indeed  been  estimated  that  the  real  aggregate  scarcely 
amounted  to  140,000  men.    This  number  again  underwent  considerable 
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variations  at  later  periods,  as  did  also  the  uniform  and  the  pay  of  the 
troops  generally.  The  following  are  given  hy  a  French  author  as  the 
numbers  of  the  French  army  on  the  peace  estahlishment  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  :— 

King*!  household  troops  •  .  .  8,560 

Infantry     .                .  •  •  •  134,236 

Cavalry      .                •  •  •  •  29^86 

InTalids     •               •  .         «  •  •  5,977 

Regular  troops  •  •  •  178,359 

FtOTincial  do.  •  .  •  77,692 

ToUl  •  .  .  256,051 

The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  at  the  same  period,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  stated  to  have  averaged  annually  nearly  five  millions 
sterling. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  army  repaired  its 
annual  losses  by  means  of  the  militia  and  voluntary  enlistment ;  while 
each  company  of  a  regiment  being  the  property  of  the  Captain  who 
had  purchased  it,  the  latter  naturally  became  charged  with  the  care  of 
maintaining  its  efficient  strength.  To  this  system  succeeded,  as  is  well 
known,  the  national-guard  and  the  conscription,  which  last  became  the 
more  imperative,  from  the  subsequent  inadequacy  of  the  voluntary  en- 
listments to  supply  the  incessant  demand  for  men.  According  to 
Despourelles,  in  his  memoir  respecting  the  militia,  that  force  required 
annually,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  recruit  its  ranks  ;  and  on  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions 
there  were  computed  to  be  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms — that  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards.  De- 
ducting, however,  from  these  the  various  classes  of  individuals,  such  as 
ecclesiastics,  nobles,  &a,  exempt  from  service,  and  the  regular  troops, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  443,440,  from  which  had  yet  to  be  taken  a 
fourth  part  for  default  of  stature  and  a  seventeenth  for  various  infirmities. 
The  15,000  recruits  had  thus  ultimately  to  be  supplied  (by  lot)  from 
among  306,000  men,  which  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  militia-man  in 
about  every  twenty  and  a-half  individuals. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  in  this  place  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  Swiss  troops,  which,  until  a  recent  period,  have  generally 
formed  a  part  of  the  French  army.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  undeserv- 
ing here  of  a  passing  notice,  that  the  French,  though  ever  prone  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  broils  of  other  nations,  are  themselves  im- 
patient to  a  degree  of  any  foreign  interference  in  their  own  commotions. 
With  this  feeling  therefore,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
should  have  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period  as  they  did,  more  especially 
in  time  of  peace,  the  Swiss  regiments  in  their  pay ;  while  to  it,  as  much 
perhaps,  as  to  the  cause  in  which  those  mercenaries  were  engaged,  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  the  fierce  and  deadly  animosity  with  which  the  people 
were  animated  towards  them,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Revolution, 
and  subsequently  on  that  of  the  *'  glorious  three  days.'' 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  In  1798,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Helvetian  Republic  engaged  to  furnish  to  France  six  demi- 
brigades,  which  were  termed  auxiliary,  and  of  which  the  remnant,  after 
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the  disastrous  campai^s  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  being  united  with 
that  of  the  regular  Helvetian  troops,  was  formed  into  a  regiment  which 
continued  in  the  French  service. 

lu  1803  a  fresh  negotiation  was  entered  into  between  General  Ney, 
as  the  agent  for  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Swiss  executive,  by 
which  France  took  into  her  service  16,000  Swiss  troops  voluntarily  en- 
listed, and  divided  into  four  regiments  of  4,000  men  each.  In  March, 
1812,  a  treaty  was  concluded  upon  a  different  basis  with  the  French 
Emperor.  Instead  of  16,000  men  the  four  regiments  were  to  consist 
of  only  12,000,  exclusive  of  the  staff*;  but  the  Cantons  were  bound 
furnish  annually  2000  soldiers,  to  replace  those  who  should  die  in 
service  or  obtain  their  discharge ;  and  in  the  event  of  war  they  were 
to  furnish  1000  men  extra,  at  the  rate  of  250  per  quarter.  Although 
Napoleon  had  generally  treated  Switzerland  more  tenderly  than  most  of 
his  other  conquests,  yet  from  the  time  when  his  ambition  surpassed  all 
bounds,  and  when  pushed  by  adverse  fortune,  he  forced  that  country  to 
great  sacrifices,  exacting  of  it  so  many  auxiliary  troops,  that  the  Cantons 
had  great  difficulty  in  supplying  them,  and  incurred  very  heavy  charges 
to  satisfy  the  incessant  demands  of  their  mighty  ruler.  The  four  regi- 
ments having  formed  part  of  the  grand  army  in  the  campaign  of  Russia, 
participated  in  the  reverses  which  it  experienced,  and  returned  to  France 
considerably  reduced  in  number.  They  continued  in  the  French  service 
until  the  20th  March,  1815,  when  tne  majority  of  them  returned  to 
Switzerland,  remaining  faithful  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to 
Louis  XVIIL,  each  regiment  having  by  this  time  dwindled  into  a  bat- 
talion ;  but  part,  under  the  command  of  the  chief  Stuffel,  followed  the 
banners  of  Napoleon,  and  fought  with  their  accustomed  bravery  in  the 
French  ranks  at  Waterloo. 

In  1816  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  concluded  witli  the  King 
of  France  a  new  military  treaty,  for  the  term  of  twenty- five  years,  when 
the  Canton  de  Vaud,  joined  with  those  of  Aargau,  Grisons,  and  Tessino, 
for  the  formation  of  a  regiment  of  the  line  of  2000  men,  which  became 
the  4th  Swiss  regiment,  and  to  which  each  of  the  four  contingents 
furnished  a  battalion,  besides  three  companies  for  the  regiments  of  the 
guard.  The  Paris  events  of  July,  1830,  having  occasioned  the  defini- 
tive licensing  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  they  returned 
to  their  respective  homes  in  the  course  of. the  three  following  months 
of  the  same  year. 

Of  the  annual  levy  of  60,000  men  now  required  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army,  the  voluntary  enlistments,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  averaged  during  the  thirteen  years  from  1820  to  1832,  nearly 
8600  men,  or  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  number.  The  law 
no  longer  takes,  as  in  the  time  of  the  militia,  a  youth  from  each  parish, 
but  assembles  the  contingent  of  each  district,  when  the  question  of  who 
shall  serve  is  decided  by  lot.  The  recruitment  returns  furnished  by  the 
Minister  of  War  in  1830,  gave  the  strength  of  the  class  liable  to  serve, 
taking  it  on  an  average  of  thirteen  years,  from  181^  to  1829,  at 
286,700  men ;  so  that  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  it  may 
now  be  estimated  at  a  much  higher  number. 

In  1804  and  1805,  the  grand  complement  of  the  army  was  fixed  at 
587,000  men;  and  from  1800  to  1804  the  expenses  of  the  war  depart- 
ment provided  for  by  the  budget,  averaged  annually  upwards  of  ten  mil* 
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lions  sterling.  Passing  over  the  intermediate  stormy  period  of  hostilities 
(as  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  tracing  Napoleon-s  levies  or  the  num- 
bers of  his  armies,  beyond  knowing  that  the  country  was  drained  inces- 
santly for  their  supply)  to  that  succeeding  the  Restoration,  when  the 
army  began  to  be  placed  upon  a  more  regular  footing,  we  find  from  the 
returns  of  the  Minister  of  War,  that  in  1818|  in  which  year  a  new  law 
was  passed  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  it  consisted  of  119,895  nien  ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war  department  amounted  to  11,737,929/.* 
In  1819  the  number  of  men  had  increased  to  164,826,  and  the  expenses 
had  decreased  to  7,192,163/.  Taking  the  average  of  five  years,  from 
1818  to  1822,  the  army  consisted  of  174,762  men,  and  the  expenses 
amounted  to  8,142,459/.  In  1820  a  corps  of  gend'armerie  d'(Slite  was 
created,  the  departmental  legions  being  replaced  by  sixty  regiments  of 
the  line  and  twenty  regiments  of  light  infantry ;  and  in  1821  were 
raised  ten  companies  of  fusiliers.  On  an  average  of  the  next  five  years, 
from  1823  ^o  1827,  the  army  numbered*  annually,  233,784  men,  and 
the  expenses  amounted  to  9,470,720/.,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  quinquennial  period  of  thirty-four  per  cent.,  and  16  per  cent, 
respectively. 

In  1823,  on  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  army  employed  in  that  country 
was  115,855  men.  To  meet  the  emergency,  four  new  infantry  regi- 
ments of  the  line  were  raised  ;  twenty  regiments  which  had  before  but 
two  battalions  received  the  addition  of  a  third  ;  while  both  the  cavalry 
and  the  artillery  were  proportionately  increased.  In  1824,  a  special 
school  of  cavalry  was  instituted ;  and  in  1826  were  raised  two  regi- 
ments of  carabiniers  and  ten  squadrons  of  heavy  cavalry ;  two  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  dragoons. 
On  the  average  of  a  third  quinquennial  period  from  1828  to  1832,  the 
army  consisted  annually  of  308,796  men,  and  the  expenses  amounted 
to  11,182,150/.,  which  gives  an  increase  in  the  one  case  of  32  per  cent., 
and  in  the  other  of  18  per  cent. 

In  1828,  the  troops  sent  into  Greece  consisted  of  13,378  men,  and 
in  1830  those  despatched  to  Algiers  amounted  in  all  to  31,330.  In  the 
latter  year  the  army  was  diminished  by  the  disbanding  of  the  King's 
military  household,  the  royal  guard,  and  the  Swiss  troops  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  raised  eighty  battalions  of  infantry,  twenty-four 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  troops,  which  in  the  last  year  of  this  series  was 
389,273  men,  had  increased  in  1833  to  410,000,  but  fell  again  in  1836t 
to  307,064,  being  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
in  1832. 

*  This  sum  includes  the  expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  payments  to 
the  Allies.  From  1814  to  1817,  a  period  of  four  years,  the  expenses  of  the  war 
department  averaged  annually  13,142,7&7A 

f  The  amount  voted  by  the  Chambers  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  department 
this  year  was  9,136,800/.,  of  which  sum  8,290,946/.  were  for  the  service  of  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  31,559/.  for  that  of  Ancona,  and  814,295/.  for  that  of  the 
colony  of  Algiers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  annual  statements  include  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war  department,  and  not  merely  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  are 
therefore  influenced  by  a  variety  of  incidental  circumstances  in  nowis^^  ^ — -"~ 
reference  to  the  number  of  troops  employed.  This  observation  is  render 
as  it  will  be  seen  that  in  particular  yean  the  expenses  have  been  ore 
the  number  dT  tioopa  has  been  lets. 
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The  estimate  of  the  minister  of  war  for  the  ensuing  year,  1837,  which 
will  afford  us  the  best  idea  of  the  existing  force  of  the  country,  if  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  statement,  provides  for  the  mainte-  - 
nance  of  the  following  effective  numbers. 

Effbotiyx  Numbbrs. 


Braooh  of  S«nioe  to 
wbieh  attached. 

• 

Men. 

Horses. 

Offleen  of 

all  grades. 

Sahal. 
terns. 

Rank  and 
FUe. 

Total. 

Of 
OfBcerv. 

Troop. 

Staff 

2,570 

604 

7,553 

2,266 

1,142 

208 

69 

154 

1,274 

2,828 

46,121 

10,245 

7,799 

1,311 

447 

1,038 

12,346 

132,346 

26,130 

12,488 

2,948 

756 

5,498 

3,844  (a) 

15,778(6) 

186,020  (c) 

38,641(rf) 

21,429(0 

4,467  (/) 

1,272 

6,690 

•  • .  • 

738 

• .  •  • 

3329 

1222 

8 

51 

•  • .  • 

Gend'armerie 

Infantrv  .••••••■• 

10,044 

Cavalry ••• 

27,330 

Axtilleiy 

8,011 

Military  equipages. 
Veterans  •••••••■• 

82 
461 

•  •  •  • 

14,566 

71,063 

192,512 

278,141 
6,180 

5348 

45,928 

AUowing  1-4M1  for  ineomple- 1 
tion  (the  neual  estimate) ...  J 

51,276 

Total 

271,961 

ESTIMATXD  EZPXNSB. 


Staff. 

6end*annerie 

Infantry 

Cavalry   •  • . . 

Artillery  • 

Engineers • . 

Military  equipages  . 
Veterans 


£. 

529,404 

63,776 

621,230 

223,871 

132,482 

21,238 

7,316 

12,229 


1,611,546 


£. 

58,325 

101,106 

779,991 

.202,547 

166,128 

27,193 

9,852 

22,445 


1,367,587 


£. 

339^216 

1,794,907 

414,382 

212,134 

50,457 

12,928 

77,191 


£. 
587,729 
504,098 
3,196,128 
840,800 
510,744 
98,888 
30,096 
111,865 


2,901,215  15,880,348 


£. 

192)918 

606^411 

180,537 

1,754 

10,210 


991,830 


6,872,178^ 


(a)  Marshals  of  France  (11  in  number),  general,  superior,  and  other  officers  of 
the  general  stafij  1096;  military  inspection,  211 ;  special  stafis,  2537. 

(6)  24  legions,  or  87  departmental  companies,  13,044 ;  battalion  of  Corsicax)  vol- 
tigeurs,  421  ;  temporary  augmentation,  2313. 

(c)  63  regiments  of  the  line  of  3  battalions,  139,177 ;  20  regiments  of  light  troops 
of  3  battalions,  43,400 ;  battalion  of  workmen  (6  companies),  899 ;  12  companies  of 
discipline,  2544. 

(d)  2  regiments  of  earabiniers,  1524 ;  10  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  7620 ;  12  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  9144  ;  6  regiments  of  lancers,  4572  ;  14  regiments  of  chasseurs, 
10,668 ;  6  regiments  of  hussars,  4572 — ^total  50  regiments,  each  of  which  consists  of 
5  squadrons. 

(e)  14  regiments  (32  horse-batteries,  130  foot),  18,232;  1  battalion  of  pontoniers, 
956  ;  11  companies  of  workmen,  838 ;  6  squadrons  of  park  trains,  1403, 

(/)  8  regiments,  each  of  two  battalions,  4359 ;  1  company  of  workmen,  108. 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  this  total  is  merely  for  the  pay  of  the  army.  The 
total  of  the  minister's  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  war  department  is  9,091,328/. — 
the  difference  between  the  two  aggregates  being  for  the  materiel,  administration^ 
expenses,  &c. 
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As  the  returns  in  the  preceding  table  do  not  include  the  troops  serv- 
ing at  Algiers  and  Ancona,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  these  in  order  to 
obtain  the  real  aggregate  of  the  Army  for  1837y  which  may  be  thus 
summarily  stated :— 


TtoapM, 

Honea. 

ExpeniM. 

Home  Service. «..•. 
AnrouA  ■■■■■■••.■• 

278,141 

1,513 

22,454 

51,276 
.... 
5,402 

£6,872,178 
30.398 

AliiiAn • 

593,145 

***B****  •••••••••••" 

General  Total... 

302,108 

56,678 

7,495,721 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  with  great  care  from 
original  documents,  serves  to  show  the  annual  average  rate  of  individual 
expense  for  each  branch  of  service  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
similar  tables  could  be  constructed  for  the  military  establishments  of 
other  countries,  as  by  their  means  many  useful  and  interesting  compa- 
risons might  probably  be  instituted. 

Tbaalt  Atxbaob  Rats  of  Imdivxdual  Expersb. 


TrooiM. 


Per    Oflloer  of  ey«ry 

»'•*• 

PKr  Sabaltern,  Coipo- 
ral,  Hrigadl«r»  Drum- 
mer, Trampeterp  tee. . 

Per  Soldier  of  a  Com. 
peny.  Squadron,  or 
Battery 


Per    Horie   of  every 

kind  (including  cost 

of  saddle  and  bridle 

-   ftr  troop'horsee)  . , . . 


staff. 


£    1.  d 
S06    0    0 


45  18    0 


«••• 


Gend'aiL 
merie. 


£  %.  d. 
106  lis 


35  15  2 
S7   97 


1717  s 


]^nliui< 
try. 


£    e.d. 
88    49 


16  18  4 


13  11  S 


Cavalry. 


£  a.d. 
96  16  0 


19  15  9 


15  16  7 


19  16  9 


ArtU* 
lery. 


En- 

gineera. 


£    i.d.  £    t.d. 
U6    0  0 109    17 


91    6  7 


16  19  9 


19  11  9 


90  14  4 


17    17 


19    9 


Military 
Equi. 
pages. 


£    s.d 
106    0(M 


99    09 


17   17 


19  18  4 


Veter- 
ans. 


Whole 
Foroe. 


£    B.d.  £  a.  d. 
79    8  0 110  12  9 


91  19  0 


14    0  9 


19    4  9 


15    17 


19    6  4 


GaiiBiiAL  Atxraob  Ratb  of  Exprnbi  per  Individuai.,  all  Ranks  imoludbo; 
Mounted  for  the  Cavaliy,  or  dismounted  for  the  Infantry. 


Home  Service  a 
Anoona.  •••••• 

Alglera 


169  17  10 
460  7  9 
286  13   7 


44   3  6|  17   37 
18   79 
52    4  0  18  15  9 


37    90 


45    87 


^  52 
99  14  4 
39  19  9 


92  107 


23  17  7 


31  13  8 


43    0  0 


16  115 


20    97 


24  14  S 

20    1  9 

26    8  4 


The  military  resources  of  a  powerful  country  like  France  must  at  all 
times  be  an  object  of  interesting  inquiry,  whether  consideref'  ~* 
in  themselves  or  with  reference  to  other  circumstances.   V 
vouring  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  proportion  of  the 
population  from  the  time  of  Charles  I^  orcI 

wUch  wan  taken)  the  number  of  in'  nd 

only  two  millionsi  it  may  be  sufficiei  ii 
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has  been  stated,  that  in  1793  France  armed  an  eighth  of  her  popula- 
tion, then  consisting  of  twenty-four  millions  (a  sixteenth  being  marched 
to  the  frontiers),  she  must  have  had  upwards  of  three  millions  of  men 
of  an  age  to  defend  their  country ;  and  this,  if  considered  relatively- to 
her  actual  capabilities,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  conclusion. 

According  to  the  latest  census  taken  in  1831,  the  total  population  of 
the  kingdom  amounted  at  that  period  to  32,569,223  souls,  of  whom 
15,940,105»  or  about  a  forty-seventh  less  than  half,  were  of  the  male 
sex.  Assuming,  upon  a  moderate  estimate,  that  one-third  of  these  were 
of  an  age  to  carry  arms,  there  would  have  been  in  the  critical  year  im- 
mediately succeeding  that  of  the  Revolution  no  less  than  5,313,368,  or 
in  round  numbers,  five  millions  of  men  capable  of  serving  either  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  army  or  of  the  national  guard.  This  estimate  will 
be  found  to  be  approximate  to  the  truth,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  fluctuations  of  the  population  in  the  six  years  intervening  between 
1831  and  1836,  from  the  following  returns  of  the  numbers  of  the 
national  guard  to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  year,  which  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  "  Almanach  de  France :" — 

Corpiofmer^e  •  •  •  1,947,846 

Corp.  of  active  inf«.t,y{Sr.:3f '  {g;^^}  3.695,031 

Artillery,  cavaliy,  &c.      •  •  •  86,175 

Total  6,729,052  * 

Adding  to  the  above  number  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  army  for 
the  same  year,  we  have  an  effective  grand  total  of  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  men  fit  for  military  duty,  should  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
necessitate  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  their  services. 

With  reference  to  the  military  administration  of  the  country,  it  is 
sufiicient  to  observe  that  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  the  military 
governors  of  the  provinces  possessed  very  absolute  authority,  the  power 
being  given  to  them  of  according  letters  of  grace,  remission  and  natu- 
ralization, besides  other  prerogatives  of  royalty.  In  later  times  their 
duty  consisted  in  keeping  the  places  under  their  jurisdiction  strictly  in 
the  King's  obedience,  maintaining  them  in  peace,  defending  them  in 
war  against  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  taking  care  that  they  should 
be  fortified  and  provided  with  what  was  necessary,  and  in  rendering 
assistance  to  the  course  of  justice  whenever  so  required. 

At  the  present  day  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  is  divided  into  twenty 
military  districts,  each  being  under  the  command  of  a  general  officer, 
and  the  whole  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  minister  of  war. 

^  *  The  proportion  of  this  force,  coastitutlng  what  is  termed  <'La  Garde  Nationale 
MobiUsable,*'  which  couiists  of  individuals  aged  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years,  is 
nearly  two  millions. 
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PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

OmamAL  DOCUMSMTB  BILiTnCa  TO  THB  WRSCX  OP  TfiB  tUt  OKSUM,  OH  WHICH  TBS 

TALK  M  FODMOBD. 

Mr.  Editor, •^Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  rolled  away  since  the 
date  of  the  catastrophe  on  which  the  most  touching  narrative  in  the 
whole  circle  of  fiction  has  heen  founded.  Its  interest  has  thrown  a 
hallowed  light  around  its  scene ;  and  the  political  importance  of  the 
Mauritius  is  feehle  to  that  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  as  the 
birth-place  and  the  early  grave  of  Virginia.  Young,  bright,  and  pure, 
thy  brief  fit  of  mortality  lives  in  the  immortal  painting  of  him  who 
'*  studied  nature"  in  the  glowing  clime  of  thy  nativity.  Thou,  Mau- 
ritius !  art  on  the  ocean  like  one  of  life's  oases — a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage — a  resting-place  of  remembrance  for  the  mind. 

The  following  documents  are  translated  firom  the  original  records  in 
the  Admiralty  Court  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The  localities  of  the  tale 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  are  all  recognised  in  the  topography  of  the  island, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  map. . 

How  far  the  circumstances  of  the  tale  are  correspandent  with  strict 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  A  general  belief  is  entertained  by  the 
families  of  the  Isle  of  Trance,  who  are  of  the  oldest  descent,  that  St. 
Pierre  (whom,  soldier,  and  philosopher,  and  philanthropist  as  he  was, 
the  revolutionary  axe  did  not  spare,)  has  drawn  his  tale  from  a  domestic 
history — that  a  girl  of  the  connexions  described  perished  in  the  San 
Geran,  and  that  she  was  on  her  return  from  a  convent  in  France,  and 
that  she  was  young,  and  lovely,  and  attached — ^but  blended  with  fancy, 
or  embellished  as  it  may  be,  "  storied  urn  and  animated  bust,"  and  ail 
the  more  laboured  literature  of  the  age,  may  more  likely  perish  than  the 
gentle  tale  of  Virginia  be  forgotten,  or  cease  to  be  the  cherished  per- 
usal of  our  best,  and  alas,  the  earliest  years  of  feeling. 

The  island  is  known  to  so  many  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  as  well  as 
to  the  European  pilgrims  of  the  East,  that  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments that  follow  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  of  those 
classes. 

Bordeaux,  July  20tb,  1837. 

Deposition  of  the 'Sailors  saved  from  the  Wreck  of  the  San  Geran,  given 
on  the  22nd,  24th,  2&th,  and  28th  August,  and  28th  Sept.,  1744. 

On  the  22nd  August  of  the  year  1744,  there  appeared  at  the  council- 
hall  of  the  island  Peter  Tasset,  of  L'Orient,  Allan  Ambroise,  boatswain, 
and  Thomas  Chardon,  sailor — ^all  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  San 
Geran — who  declared  as  follows : — 

That  they  sailed  from  Port  L'Orient  on  the  24th  March ;  Captain 
Lemare,  First-Lieutenant  Malles,  Second-Lieutenant  Peramon ;  Ix>ng- 
champ  de  Montandre^  first  mate,  L'Aire,  second  mate.  Monsieur  Boelle, 
supernumerary  mate  and  clerk.  On  Monday,  the  I7th  August,  at  four 
P.M.,  after  making  Round  Island  they  took  in  all  sail,  except  the  main- 
topsail  and  foresail;  then  Captain  Lemare  held  a  consultation  with  his 
officers  as  to  the  plan  they  were  to  pursue,  the  land  being  still  six 
leagues  off,  and  night  coming  on.  It  was  his  opinion  that  thev  oueht 
to  take  advantage  of  the  moonlight^  and  stand  ia  for  t> 
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come  to  an  anchor  in  Tombeau  bay.  M.  Malles,  second  in  command, 
dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  told  him  it  would  be  better  to  lie-to  until 
the  morning,  and  then  stand  in  towards  the  islands.  Monsieur  L'Aire 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  said  that  he  was  acquunted  with  the  coast, 
and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  lying-to  under  the  mainsail.  Captain 
Lamare  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  coast  than 
I  am.  It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  I  came  here  in  the  St.  Alban. 
My  impressions  of  it  are  effaced  ;  and  I  trust  to  you  for  the  guidance 
of  the  ship.**  They  continued  under  easy  sail,  the  ship's  head  towards 
Round  Island  until  six  hours  thirty  minutes  p.m.,  when  they  lay-to  under 
the  mainsail  on  the  larboard-tack. 

At  midnight,  M.  L'Aire  relieved  the  watch.  He  came  forward  to 
light  his  pipe,  and  Peter  Tasset,  deponent,  who  was  on  the  forecastle, 
seeing  M.  L'Aire  coming,  said  to  him,  **  I  think  we  are  nearing  the 
land  very  much."  A  moment  after,  M.  L'Aire  going  aft  again, 
Oliver  Brevenne,  who  perished  in  the  wreck,  said  the  same  thing : — he 
answered,  **  Do  not  be  uneasy,  I  know  the  coast"  About  two  hours 
thirty  minutes  a.m.,  Captain  Lemare  came  on  deck,  and  said  to  M.  L'Aire, 
**  We  have  been  long  enough  on  this  tack :  we  had  better  go  about." 
They  tacked  immediately ;  and  as  they  were  hauling  the  main-tack  to 
starboard  the  vessel  grounded  forward.  The  sea,  which  was  high, 
struck  her  on  the  side,  and  forced  her  on  the  reef.  Peter  Tasset  at  this 
instant  called  out,  **  We  are  lost,"  and  rung  the  bell.  All  ran  on  deck 
with  the  exception  of  several  men  who  were  between  decks  on  their 
bed-frames,  and  so  iU  that  they  could  not  get  up. 

Peter  Tasset  went  to  Captain  Lemare,  and  awed  him  if  they  did  not 
think  they  had  better  cut  the  lashings  of  the  boats,  and  get  the  tackles 
ready  for  hoisting  the  boats  out ;  and  as  soon  as  Captain  Lemare  gave 
him  permission,  Tasset,  with  the  help  of  the  coxswain  of  the  launch, 
cut  the  boat-iaehings,  and  as  they  were  hooking  the  tackles  the  main- 
mast came  down  on  the  starboard  side.  At  the  same  moment,  Messrs. 
Lemare  and  Malles  wished  to  cut  away  the  mizenmast  to  ease  the  ship, 
but  it  snapped  and  fell  to  leeward.  Captain  Lemare  sent  his  carpenter 
to  cut  the  weather-shrouds  of  the  foremast,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
cut  the  mast  broke  and  fell  into  the  sea  to  leeward.  The  sea,  which 
was  very  high,  washed  all  the  masts  back  again  into  the  ship;  stove  in 
the  boats  and  the  ship's  side.  A  moment  after,  the  keel  broke  at  about 
the  middle,  which  apparently  was  in  a  hole,  on  wliich  the  centre  of  the 
keel  got  buried,  and  thus  forced  up  the  after  and  foremost  parts  of  the 
ship. 

At  this  time  Captain  Lemare  made  the  chaplain  pronounce  the 
general  benediction  and  absolution :  each  person  embraced  his  neigh- 
bour, and  demanded  pardon.  Tasset  asked  the  Captain  if  they  should 
cut  the  side  pieces  of  the  masts  to  help  to  save  the  crew,  and  on  per- 
mission being  given  to  cut  them,  Tasset  proposed  to  M.  Belval  to  save 
himself  with  him  on  one  of  the  planks.  Tasset  threw  himself  into  the 
tea,  took  the  plank,  but  M.  Belval  had  not  courage  to  follow  him. 
A  moment  afterwards,  Tasset  saw  about  forty  people  throw  themselves 
into  the  sea,>  following  his  example,  but  they  all  perished.  He  left  the 
ship  at  about  six  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Ambre  Island  at  eleven  a.m.,  and 
one  after  another  of  those  who  had  saved  themselves  arrived.  The  pilot 
ttd  a  Ghnnea  negress  arrived  on  a  kn«e  of  the  ahip*    Tasset  gave 
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them  Bome  wine  from  a  barrel  which  he  found  on  the  beach,  and  opened. 
After  remaining  two  days  at  Ambre  Island  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  more  of  the  crew  arrive,  the  three  deponents  determined  to  get 
again  on  the  piece  of  the  mast,  and  try  to  reach  the  main  island.  Their 
project  succeeded — they  arrived  at  a  hunter's  resting-place :  the  hunters 
made  them  some  bouillon  ;  and  when  they  told  them  that  they  had  left 
six  of  their  comrades  on  Ambre  Island,  Lavaman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
hunter,  loaded  some  of  his  comrades  with  rice  and  deer-flesh,  and  went 
with  them  to  take  assistance  and  nourishment  to  those  on  the  island. 
The  place  where  the  vessel  was  wrecked  is  a  league  from  the  mainland^ 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Ambre  Island. 

Tasset,  who  assisted  in  stowing  the  vessel,  said  that  the  money  was 

in  the  after-hold,  near  the  top,  in  eighteen  cases,  and  in  cash,  and  that 

the  wine  was  stowed  near  the  coal-hole ;  that  the  sugar-boilers  were 

forward ;  and  that  the  sugar-mills  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast. 

Given  at  Port  North- West  of  the  Isle  of  France,  the  said  day  and 

year,  1744,  and  written  from  dictation  by  us,  Nicolas  Herbault, 

King's  solicitor  at  the  Head  Council  of  the  Isle  of  France, 

Commissioner  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed)  Herbault  and 

Malere, 

6eg0nd  deposition. 

In  the  year  and  same  date  of  1744  appears  at  the  Council-hall  Jean 
Dromat  de  Saumiere,  passenger  on  board  the  San  Geran,  engaged  by 
M.  Genes  to  be  in  charge  of  his  estate  at  Bourbon,  escaped  from  the 
wreck  of  ^an  Geran,  and  declares  as  follows  :^- 

They  sailed  from  Port  L'Orient  on  24th  March — they  touched  at 
Goree — the  rest  of  the  passage  was  good.  There  was  in  tlie  vessel  a 
passenger,  Branham,  who  messed  with  the  Captain,  and  who  was  com- 
ing out  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  pilot.  He  died  before  they  doubled 
the  Cape  :  there  was  also  a  soldier  coming  out  to  settle,  said  to  be  a 
man  of  property — he  was  much  addicted  to  swearing,  and  Captain 
Lamare  had  done  all  he  could  to  break  him  of  it ;   but  in  vain. 

At  four  P.M.,  17th  August,  they  made  the  land ;  at  six  a.m.  they  lay- 
to  under  the  mainsail.  At  three  p.m.  the  deponent  was  awakened  by 
the  cries  of  everybody :  he  came  on  deck,  and  there  saw  Captain  La- 
mare in  a  waistcoat  and  trousers,  and  M.  Montandre  dressed.  The 
ship  had  just  touched.  Deponent  knows  not  the  names  of  the  various 
maueeuvres,  except  that  they  cut  the  fore-shrouds,  and  the  mast  fell  down 
over  the  side.  They  tried  to  get  the  boats  out,  but  the  sea  stove  them. 
A  great  many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  perished  almost  imme* 
diately,  which  deterred  him  from  doing  the  same,  as  he  could  not  swim. 
At  last,  seeing  the  ship  shattered  by  the  broken  masts  and  waves,  and 
on  the  point  of  going  to  pieces,  he  found  three  oars  of  the  launch  in 
the  chains  :  he  lashed  them  together  by  the  help  of  a  topman  and  ano- 
ther sailor :  they  lowered  it  into  the  water,  and  got  on  the  top  of  it» 
Scarcely  had  they  cleared  the  poop  of  the  vessel  when  ^a 

made  the  topman  let  go  his  hold,  and,  in  trying  to  u 
caught  deponent  by  the  hair  and  pulled  out  a  handful, 
few  minutes,  not  being  able  to  recove**  l^ia  ^^^U  of  th 
9ent  and  the  sailor,  after  being  a  Ic  ^l 
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at  last  were  driven  on  Ambre  Island,  and  here  the  sailor  died  in  a  short 

time. 

Given  at  the  Council-hall  at  Port  North- West,  this  day  and  year 
above  mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  us,  Antoine  Herbault,  King;'8 
Councillor  at  the  Isle  of  France,  appointed  to  hear  and  write 
the  above  depositions. 

THIRD  DEPOSITION. 

In  the  year  1744  there  appeared  at  the  Council-hall  Allain  Ambroise, 
boatswain  of  the  San  Geran,  who  declared  as  follows : — 

That  they  sailed  from  France  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  touched  at 
Goree,  where  they  embarked  ten  negresses  and  twenty  negroes :  they 
met  with  no  accident  during  their  passage,  which  was  prosperous, 
though  rather  long.  On  the  17th  of  August  they  made  the  land  at 
four  P.M.,  being  then  eight  leagues  off.  Captain  Lemare  took  in  the 
topsails  and  clewed  up  the  foresail ;  then  he  had  a  consultation  with 
his  Lieutenant,  Malles,  about  the  plan  they  were  next  to  adopt. 
Captain  Lemare's  opinion  was  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Tom- 
beau  Bay,  where  he  had  thoughts  of  anchoring.  Lieutenant  Malles 
dissuaded  him  from  it,  saying,  the  crew  were  too  weak  to  weigh  the 
anchors  after  they  were  once  let  go.  Ambroise  said  to  them — ^'  Gren- 
tlemen,  I  was  eleven  months  in  this  place,  owner  of  a  boat,  and  I  know 
how  to  manage  it.  After  you  are  anchored  in  Tombeau  Bay,  you  have 
only  to  fire  a  gun  and  you  will  have  all  the  boats  and  people  in  the 
place  alongside :  besides,  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  you  can  easily 
weigh  your  anchors  again.**  M.  Malles  listened  very  impatiently  to 
this  advice,  and  struck  the  deponent,  saying,  '*  Hold  your  tongue — I 
know  the  coast  better  than  you  do."  M.  Montandre  relieved  the  watch 
at  six  P.M.  We  were  then  lying-to  under  the  mainsail.  Deponent  was 
the  petty  officer  of  the  watch.  About  eleven  p.m.  he  came  aft,  and  said 
to  M.  Montandre,  "  Sir,  we  are  nearing  the  land :  if  you  please,  we 
will  let  go  the  lee  of  the  foresail,  and  gather  more  way  on  her,  so  as  to 
tack  o£f  the  land."  M.  Montandre  agreed  to  it,  and  deponent  did  so 
accordingly.  At  midnight  the  watch  was  changed,  and  taken  charge 
of  by  M.  L'Aire,  who  clewed  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  the  vessel  run 
under  the  maintopsail  and  foresail.  About  half-past  two  a.m.  M. 
Malles  said  they  must  wake  Captain  Lemare  :  he  was  not  asleep,  but 
reading  in  his  cabin  :  he  came  on  deck,  and  said  to  M.  Malles, "  What 
fine  weather !"  **  Very  fine,  indeed,"  said  M.  Malles — **  there  is  no- 
thing to  fear."  The  Captain  then  said  to  the  second  pilot,  "  What  say 
you  of  this  weather  V*  '•  Very  fine,"  said  the  pilot — **  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of."  Captain  Lemare  than  said,  *'  I  think  we  are  ^tting  too 
near  the  land — we  must  tack  ;*'  and  as  he  was  saying  this  the  vessel 
struck  forward,  and  the  tiller  broke.  Captain  Lemare  then  ordered  the 
bell  to  be  struck,  when  every  one  came  on  deck.  He  ordered  the 
tackles  to  be  got  ready  for  hoisting  the  boats  out,  and  the  carpenters  to 
get  the  hatchets  to  cut  the  mainmast :  he  told  two  petty  officers  to  go 
forward  and  cut  the  main-stay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  the  foremast. 
All  the  masts  fell,  and  the  vessel  fell  over  on  her  starboard  side.  Every 
one  went  to  the  larboard  side  to  wait  for  day-break.  Before  light 
Captain  Lemare  ~?neral  absolution  and  benediction  to  be 

pronounced ;  r  oke  Captain  Lemare  ordered  a  raft  to  be 
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made  of  a  topsail-yard  and  some  small  spars  in  the  chuns*  Ambroise 
made  the  raft :  they  lowered  it  into  the  sea ;  about  sixty  people  threw 
themselves  on  it,  which  sunk  it,  and  which  made  Ambroise  throw  him- 
self into  the  water  on  a  spar  instead  of  getting  on  the  raft :  he  was 
several  times  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and  was  five  hours 
roaldng  Ambre  Island.  He  attests  this  declaration  to  be  true. 
Given  at  the  Council-house,  the  above-named  day. 

(Signed)  Allain  Ambroise. 

FOURTH    deposition. 

In  the  year  1744,  on  the  24th  of  August,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  appeared  at  the  Council-hall  the  following  persons : — 
John  Scaurin,  pilot  of  St.  Maloes,  and  Peter  Vergon,  an  assistant-gun- 
ner, belonging  to  Port  L'Orient,  both  having  escaped  from  the  wreck 
of  the  San  Geran,  who  declared  as  follows : — 

That  the  San  Geran  sailed  from  Port  L'Orient  on  the  24th  of  March, 
and  arrived  at  Goree  in  twenty  days,  where  they  took  on  board  twenty 
negroes  and  ten  negresses ;  that  they  lost  ten  men  on  the  passage  out, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  Isle  of  France  had  more  than  one  hundred  men 
ill.  On  the  17th  of  August  thev  made  Round  Island.  At  four  o'clock 
P.M.  stood  on  under  the  mainsail  on  the  larboard  tack,  steering  S.S.W. 
and  S.W.  At  midnight  the  watch  was  relieved  by  M.  L'Aire ;  the 
other  officers  were  in  their  cabins,  and  no  one  on  the  quarterdeck  but 
M.  L'Aire.  At  three  o'clock  a.m.  the  sailors  forward  cried  out, 
**  Breakers  a-head !"  Immediately  M.  L'Aire  ordered  **  Helm  a-lee!" 
but  before  she  could  come  round  she  struck,  and  the  swell  forced  heron 
the  reefs.  This  brought  all  the  officers  on  deck  in  their  shirts.  All  the 
crew  cried  out,  **  God  save  us  !*'  The  priest  sung  the  *^  Salve  "  and 
**  Ave  Maria,  Stella."  Tasset  broke  the  fishes  loose,  in  order  to  make 
a  raft,  but  could  not  succeed.  The  main  and  mizen  masts  (which  latter 
broke  about  ten  feet  above  the  deck)  fell  over  to  leeward.  They  cut 
away  the  foremast,  and  all  those  masts  were  washed  in  again  by  the 
sea,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  ship.  At  about  half-nast  five  a.m.  the 
baker  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned  in  sight  of  all  hands, 
having  fastened  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  his  back,  which  prevented  him 
from  swimming.  Scaurin>  the  pilot,  seeing  an  enormous  wave  rolling 
in,  and  fearing  that  the  surf  was  increasing,  threw  himself  into  the  sea 
with  a  comrade  on  a  plank,  which  they  found  at  hand. 

Mdlle.  Malles  was  on  the  quarterdeck  with  M.  Peramon,  who  would 
not  forsake  her,  and  Mdlle.  Caillon  was  on  the  forecastle  with  M.  Mont- 
andre,  who  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  save  herself.  The 
deponent^say  that  they  themselves  were  a  long  time  between  life  and 
death,  although  they  could  both  swim  well,  for  the  swell  carried  them 
amongst  the  breakers ;  but  at  last  they  got  into  smooth  water,  having 
passed  the  breakers,  and  arrived  at  Ambre  Island.  The  hunters  brought 
them  food,  and  they  afterwards  came  to  Port  Louis  by  land. 

Given  at  Port  Louis  of  the  Isle  of  France,  at  the  Council-hall,  the 
aforesaid  day  and  year,  and  dictated  by  us,  Nicholas  Herbault  of 
the  King's  Uouncil,  and  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)  John  Scaurin. 

Herbault  and  Malere. 


mm 
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NOTES  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  ALBXANDRIA  IN  THE  TEAR  1807, 

Aftee  the  short  hut  hrilliant  campaign  of  1806  in  Lower  Calabria 
the  army  stationed  at  Sicily  was  powerfully  reinforced,  and  amounted  in 
ail  arms  to  little  less  than  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  retirement  of 
the  chivalrous  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  by  his 
valorous  and  successful  enterprize  to  secure  Sicily  aud  enhance  his  own 
reputation  and  that  of  the  troops,  was  deeply  regretted  by  those  whom 
he  had  led  to  honour  and  renown.  The  reinforcement,  however,  brought 
with  them  a  highly  respectable  staff.  General  Fox  was  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  the  gallant  Moore  was  his  second — ^a  name  venerated 
and  beloved  in  the  British  Army,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
his  character  were  failings  which  served  in  a  slight  degree  to  obscure 
the  military  talents  he  so  eminently  possessed.  Besides  these  two  leaders 
there  were  several  officers  in  whom  the  troops  placed  a  well-grounded 
confidence.  The  unfortunate  turn  that  affurs  had  then  taken  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  appeared  to  have 
prostrated  for  ever  the  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  gave  but  little 
hope  that  this  fine  British  force  would  have  any  immediate  opportunity 
of  distingushing  itself  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  Generals  Fox  and  Moore 
having  set  their  faces  against  any  active  co-operation  with  the  loyal 
Calabrese  Massi,  at  that  time  carrying  on  a  harassing  warfare  with  the 
enemy  in  both  provinces  ;  all  efforts  were  therefore  directed,  especially 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  Moore,  to  give  to  the  troops  the  highest 
degree  of  instruction,  and  so  to  perfect  the  equipment  and  organization 
as  to  render  it  most  efiicient  when  called  to  active  employment  in  the 
field. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1807,  a  rumour  was  current  in  the 
army  that  a  portion  of  it  was  soon  to  embark  on  a  particular  secret  ser- 
vice. The  events  which  had  then  occurred  at  Constantinople  led  many 
to  suppose  that  this  corps  would  form  part  of  the  armament  expectea 
soon  to  sail  to  that  capital.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  follow- 
ing corps  received  orders  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  embark  at  a  mo« 
ment's  notice,  viz.— H)ne  troop  20th  Light  Dragoons,  detachments  Royal 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Staff  Corps;  Ist  battalion  Slst 
Regt.,  1st  and  2nd  battalions  d5th  Regt.,  2nd  battalion  78th  Regt, ; 
Regiment  de  Roll,  Regiment  Chasseurs  Britannique,  Sicilian  Regiment ; 
amounting  in  all  to  5000  effective  men,  whereof  nearly  one  half  were 
foreigners.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  heavy  baggage 
was  to  be  embarked ;  a  circumstance  giving  rise  to  fresh  conjectures, 
proving  at  least  that  the  expedition  was  not  likely  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  was  its  probable  object 

The  corps  above  mentioned  embarked  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  respective  cantonments  and  rendezvoused  at  Messina.  The  78th, 
being  quartered  at  Syracuse,  went  on  board  there  with  orders  to  remain 
till  the  expedition  called  for  them  off  that  port.  By  the  22nd  February 
the  troops  were  all  on  board  at  Messina.  This  force  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Mackenzie  Fraser,  and  the  undermen- 
tioned General  and  Staff-Officers  were  attached  to  it :  Major-General 
Wauchope,  the  Hon.  Brigadier-General  Stewart,  the  Hon,  Brigadier- 
General  Meade ;  Lieut-Colonel  Airy,  Deputy  Adjutant-General ;  Capt 
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Ghreene,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General ;  Dr.  Green,  Deputy  Inspector 
of  Hospitals ;  A.  Granet,  Esq.,  Deputy  Commissary-General. 

The  Army  was  brigaded  as  follows ;  viz. :  1st  Brigade — 31st  Regt. 
and  Chasseurs  Britannique,  with  a  brigade  of  Artillery,  Hon.  Brigadier- 
General  Meade ;  2nd  Brigade — 1st  and  2nd  battalions  35th  Regt.  with 
a  brigade  of  Artillery,  Colonel  Oswald.  The  Reserve  consisted  of  the 
20th  Dragoons,  78th  Regt.,  De  Roll's,  Sicilian  Regt. ;  with  the  light  in- 
fantry of  all  the  corps  to  join  immediately  upon  landing.  This  arrange- 
ment was  afterwards  altered,  and  the  light  infantry  battalion,  under 
Major  O'Keefe,  was  formed  previous  to  embarkation.  The  Reserve  had 
two  light  howitzers  and  three  3-pounders,  under  the  Hon.  Brigadier- 
General  Stewart.    The  order  of  battle  as  follows : — 

2nd  Brigade.  1st  Brigade. 

Reserve. 

Major-General  Wauchope,  as  second,  was  to  command  the  Line ; 
Captain  Hallowell,  RN.,  commanding  the  Tigre,  superintended  the 
maritime  part  of  the  expedition ;  the  Apollo,  frigate,  and  Wizard,  sloop, 
formed  the  remainder  of  the  naval  force.  After  everything  was  prepared, 
a  vessel  from  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth  announced  he  was  about  to 
proceed  against  Constantinople  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  result  of 
his  armed  negotiation,  seemingly  indifferent  as  to  its  result,  hastened 
our  immediate  attack  upon  Alexandria.  It  scarcely  required  an  unsuc- 
cessful issue  to  show  either  that  the  Admiral's  instructions  were  grossly 
injudicious,  or  that  he  strangely  misinterpreted  them.  It  was  singular 
that  this  corps  did  not  accompany  the  Admiral  in  his  attempt  on  Con- 
stantinople :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  body  of  land  forces  would 
have  enabled  him  to  hold  points  securing  his  retreat,  and  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  impression  his  appearance  made  at  the  Ottoman 
capital.  In  qase  of  ill  success,  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  might 
have  followed,  if  yet  deemed  advisable.  But  in  the  rupture  with  and 
operations  against  the  Porte,  there  appeared  an  equal  mixture  of  rash- 
ness and  imbecility.  It  is  presumed  that  Admiral  Duckworth's  requi- 
sition came  with  the  authority  of  a  command ;  and  the  moment  the  Tigre 
returned  from  conveying  our  Ambassador  (Mr.  Drummond)  to  Palermo, 
preparations  were  made  for  sailing. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  convoy  got  under  weigh,  keeping  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  pick  up  the  78th^  which  the  Apollo  had  gone  to 
order  from  Syracuse,  when  the  fleet  appeared  off  that  port.  The  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  was  now  ascertained ;  and  no  one,  however 
sanguine,  could  entertain  the  hope  of  being  employed  on  a  more  bril- 
liant service ;  indeed  the  gloomy  prospect  of  being  secluded  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  the  remote  and  ungenial  garrison  of  Alexandria 
presented  itself  to  many  in  all  its  discomforts ;  little  of  active  service 
was  to  be  expected — if  any,  it  must  be  of  the  most  illiberal  kind,  carried 
on  against  barbarians,  in  whose  defeat  there  would  be  no  credit,  and 
whose  manners  and  habits  multiply  the  evils  of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  arrived  off  Syracuse :  the  Apollo  and  ships 
with  her  made  out  the  squadron.  A  thick  night  with  heavy  squalls 
coming  on,  the  fleet  unfortunately  divided,  and  next  morning  the  Tigre 
(Commodore)  had  not  half  the  convoy  in  company :  as  the  wind,  how- 
ever, was  quite  fair,  reasonable  hopes  were  entertained  that  no  great 
interval  would  elapse  betwixt  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  at  the  general 
rendezvous, 
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On  the  1 6th,  af\er  a  quick  passage,  the  Tigre  with  her  portion  of  the 
fleet  was  off  Alexandria ;  the  WizArd  sloop,  previously  sent  a-head,  com* 
inunicated  with  the  shore,  acquainting  our  resident.  Major  Misset,  and 
consul,  Mr.  Briggs,  with  the  apprehended  rupture  with  the  Porte,  and 
the  hostile  measures  that  were  m  progress.  The  latter  went  on  board  tlie 
Tigre,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  Alexandria,  where  all  the  people  were  disposed  to  receive  us 
with  open  arms,  and  in  no  degree  to  countenance  any  resistance  the 
Governor  might  seem  disposed  to  offer.  The  French  consul,  the  only 
impediment  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  Mr.  Briggs  declared  he  him- 
self would  either  confine  or  send  out  of  the  place.  In  short,  the 
language  of  this  gentleman  led  the  commanders  to  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  more  facile  than  the  object  they  had  in  view.  They  made 
known  to  him  the  diminished  state  of  their  force,  reduced  to  about  1500 ; 
but  that  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Briggs  quite  sufficient.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion General  Fraser  and  Captain  Hallowell  decided  to  summon  the 
town  in  terms  according  to  their  instructions,  not  taking  possession  of 
Alexandria  as  a  conquest,  but  holding  it  during  the  misunderstanding 
with  the  Porte,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French,  the  determined  foes 
of  that  power,  from  gaining  a  footing  in  Egypt. 

Such  declarations  in  general  are  impolitic :  they  rarely  diminish  the 
resistance  opposed  to  you,  whilst  they  often  cramp  future  operations, 
and  prevent  your  friends  taking  that  active  part  which  they  would 
otherwise  do.  This  was  felt  to  be  the  case  in  Egypt,  and  had  the  ill 
effect  of  a  half  measure.  It  was  agreed  that  Major  Misset  and  Mr. 
Briggs  should  return  with  the  flag ;  but  on  the  officers  landing,  a  very 
different  scene  offered.  The  Governor,  with  the  Captains  of  three 
Turkish  frigates  that  were  in  the  harbour,  declared  their  determination 
to  hold  out,  and  apparently  every  measure  was  adopted^  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  French  consul, 
instead  of  being  imprisoned,  had  sent  to  Rosetta  for  the  Albanians  to 
come  to  Alexandria ;  a  measure  which  it  was  then,  however,  said  the 
inhabitants  would  not  give  their  consent  to. 

Our  corp8  diplomatique.^  in  spite  of  the  preponderating  influence  of 
which  they  had  boasted,  took  shelter  on  board  an  imperial  vessel  which 
had  dropped  from  under  the  guns  of  the  town,  not  choosing  to  perform 
their  promise  of  returning  to  the  fleet,  although  the  Governor  undertook 
to  protect  their  embarkation.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  com- 
manders did  not  hesitate  immediately  to  disembark  the  troops  to  the 
westward  of  Alexandria,  in  order  to  encourage  our  friends  in  the  town, 
and  prove  to  them  that  we  considered  our  force  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking. The  boats  of  the  fleet  were  insufficient  to  disembark  at  one 
turn  more  than  about  half  the  troops ;  therefore  with  about  700  men  we 
landed  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  about  five  miles  from  the  town. 

The  men-of-war  and  transports  were  anchored  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  ;  and,  upon  reflection,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  Turks, 
who  permitted  us  to  perform  this  tedious  operation  without  let  or  hin- 
drance>  when,  by  dropping  down  one  of  tneir  frigates  or  the  corvette, 
they  could  have  completely  cut  us  off,  and  rendered  our  landing  there 
impracticable.  The  two  frigates  and  corvette  were  anchored  about  four 
jniles  from  the  spot  where  we  had  disembarked :  they  might  have 
attacked  us  with  perfect  safety,  as  the  Tigre  was  brought  up  outside  of 
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the  reef,  and  she  could  not  have  ventured  without  skilful  pilotage  upon 
the  channel  which  passes  through  it.  .The  boats  did  not  reach  the  shore 
till  dark,  and  a  convenient  creek  was  found  by  Captain  Hallowell  for 
debarkation.  The  sea  was  quite  calm  without ;  but  even  then  there  was 
a  considerable  surf  on  the  beach,  as  almost  ever  is  the  case  on  the  shore 
of  £gypt. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  the  troops  landed,  and  for  the  night  they 
occupied  the  best  position  which  circumstances  admitted  of.  The  troops 
bivouacked  upon  a  height,  iu  one  line,  and  where  it  terminated  on  the 
right  was  placed  a  light  gun ;  the  left  extended  to  the  sea,  with  another 
gun  in  the  centre :  piquets  were  thrown  out  on  the  right,  extending,  as 
we  conceived,  as  far  as  Lake  Mareotis.  In  the  morning  we  found  we 
had  been  deceived  by  the  mirage ;  that  the  lake  was  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  but  otherwise  we  perceived  we  had  in  the  dark  taken  up  a  strong 
position.  The  boats  returned  for  the  remainder  of  the  division ;  but 
tiad  scarcely  shoved  off,  when,  without  any  visible  cause,  the  sea  arose 
so  as  to  create  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  effecting 
another  debarkation.  The  surf  continued  to  increase,  and  by  morning, 
when  the  boats  with  the  soldiers  approached,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
land  them.    Those  acquainted  with  Egypt  know  well  that  hardly  a  day 

S asses  from  March  to  September  when  it  is  practicable  to  land  in  this 
irection  on  account  of  the  prevailing  wind  and  sea :  the  best  informed 
were  therefore  the  most  alarmed  at  seeing  all  reinforcement  and  supplies 
cut  off  or  dependent  upon  adverse  elements.  Water  was  to  be  had  but 
at  some  distance  in  our  rear,  but  neither  good  in  quality  nor  abundant. 
Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
the  extent  of  our  misfortunes,  and  it  depended  only  on  the  Turkish 
frigates  to  complete  them,  by  intercepting  our  precarious  communication 
with  the  shipping. 

After  varidUs  attempts,  certain  of  the  men-of-war  boats  laden  with 
provisions  pushed  through  the  breakers ;  but  it  was  too  haaardous  to 
bring  in  the  launches  having  the  soldiers ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  them  towards  Marabout,  where  it  was  hoped  that  the  surf  was  less 
violent.  In  the  mean  while  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  reconnoitred, 
and  we  found  him  occupied  in  restoring  a  line  which  had  been  recently 
formed  as  a  defence  against  the  Mamelukes,  stretching  from  Fort  de 
Bains  on  their  right  to  the  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  on  the  left.  The 
right  was  flanked  by  the  forts  Bains  and  Turque,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  guns :  in  the  centre  there  was  a  small  redoubt  with  four 
pieces,  and  on  the  left  of  the  whole  a  battery  of  three  guns.  The 
defences  were  indifferently  disposed,  particularly  on  the  left,  where  it 
was  not  flanked.  The  enemy  appeared  in  force,  and  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  employed  in  clearing  the  ditch  and  repairing  the  palisadoes. 
After  Generals  Wauchope,  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Oswald  had  finished 
the  reconnoissaDce,  on  returning  to  the  lines  they  found  that  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger  some  of  the  troops  had  been  disembarked,  and 
from  the  gradually  subsiding  sea,  hopes  were  entertained  of  their  all 
being  speedily  on  shore.  By  this  time,  likewise.  Major  Misset  and 
Mr.  Briggs  had  left  imperial  protection,  and  joined  the  army.  General 
Eraser  now  deckled  upon  his  operations ;  circumstances  required  that 
they  should  be  prompt  and  bold. 
It  is  of  much  importance  to  publish  opinions  calciiilatej  to  inspire 
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confidoDce  in  the  troops,  but  ike  feeling  of  contempt  towards  an  enemy 
ought  not  to  pervade  the  counsels  ox  too  far  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
commander.  With  this  reflection  proceed  we  to  recite  the  first  attack 
upon  Alexandria,  which,  founded  upon  imperfect  information,  failed  to 
the  extent  intended,  and  was  in  a  high  degree  rash  and  ill  connected. 
The  plan  was  to  march  after  dark,  attack  the  left  of  the  Turkish  line, 
carry  that  entrenchment,  then  without  loss  of  time  push  on  for 
Pompey's  Gate,  blow  it  open,  march  to  Fort  Cretein,  storm  it,  and 
thus  have  Alexandria  at  our  mercy. 

When  the  matter  was  talked  over,  a  middle  course  was  proposed  to 
the  General,  viz. — to  carry  and  destroy  the  enemy's  works  without  the 
line  wall,  and  by  that  means  inspire  them  with  an  opinion  of  our  courage 
and  enterprise,  without  incurring  the  great  risk  of  forcing  a  way,  with 
few  guides,  amidst  buildings  and  ruins  of  all  descriptions  most  susceptible 
of  defence.  According  to  this  advice,  it  appeared  preferable  to  pass  to 
the  east  of  the  town,  cut  off  the  reinforcements  from  Rosetta,  and  esta- 
blish a  secure  communication  with  the  shipping  ordered  round  to 
Aboukir  Bay.  The  suggestion  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  original 
plan  was  determined  on,  notwithstanding  that  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  localt  maintained  that  the  occupation  of  Cretein  did  not  give 
possession  of  Alexandria,  Fort  CaflareUi  alone  commanding  the  town 
and  western  harbour. 

All  our  information  was  derived  from  Captain  Vincenzo,  who  him- 
self had  never  been  in  Cretem,  though  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
intricate  paths  which  led  to  it ;  but  whether  scaling  ladders  were  neces- 
sary, or  where  the  best  point  for  attacking  the  Fort  lay,  all  were  igno- 
rant. It  was  said  to  be  easy  to  force  Fompey's  Gate — that  the  Turks 
would  all  run  from  the  walls — that  we  were  to  march  through  gardens 
amidst  wells  and  reservoirs  in  the  dark,  and  thus  to  gain  the  hill ;  but 
where  we  were  to  employ  our  scaling-ladders,  or  whether*they  would  be 
required  or  not,  was  uncertain. 

The  order  for  the  attack  was  as  follows: — Covering  party,  under 
Brigadier-General  Stewart,  eonsisting  of  300  men  of  different  corps : 
storming  party*  under  Colonel  Oswald,  consisting  of  150  volunteers 
from  the  1st  and  35th  Raiments,  and  100  volunteers  firom  De  Roll's 
and  the  Chasseurs  Brltannmue,  40  sailors  with  sledge-hammers  and  crow- 
bars, and  15  artillery  and  light  horsemen  carrying  scaling  ladders  and 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  the  remainder  of  the  line,  with  two  light  guns, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Wauchone.  The  latter  officer  was  to  detaoh 
to  his  left  a  gun  with  50  men  to  maKe  a  false  attack  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  real  one. 

Afier  leaving  a  small  guard  on  the  ground,  the  corps  marched  at 
seven  p.m «,  as  above.  It  was  proposed  that  the  moment  we  had  forced 
the  line  Colonel  Oswald's  party  should  take  the  lead,  and  General 
Stewart's  become  the  support.  The  night  was  clear,  and  the  party 
marched  with  the  utmost  regularity  towards  the  enemy's  line.  Besides 
flanking  parties,  General  Stewart  formed  an  advanced  guard  composed 
of  men  of  different  corps,  which  he  afterwards  regretted  not  having 
called  in  before  he  stormed,  or,  at  least,  not  having  ordered  it  to  change 
its  direction. 

The  party  detached  tQ  nu^e  the  g(be  ^ttaokt  secoaded  by  some  armed 
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boats,  commenced  its  operations  by  attacking  the  battery  at  Fort  des 
Bains,  which  returned  the  fire  briskly.  By  that  time  the  column 
descended  into  the  open  space  before  the  left  of  the  entrenchment ;  its 
front  was  increased,  and  moved  on  briskly  to  the  attack.  Some  of  the 
advanced  guard  opened  their  fire,  which  called  the  enemy's  attention  to 
the  real  point  of  assault.  Immediately  the  fire  of  the  artillery  com- 
menced in  that  direction,  whilst  infantry  lined  the  palisades.  General 
Stewart,  with  the  gallant  Peake,  whose  company  formed  the  head  of 
the  column,  rushed  on,  passing  over  some  of  the  advanced  guard  (who 
hesitated  to  enter  the  work),  and  forced  their  way  across  the  ditch  with 
but  little  loss.  Part  of  the  advance  was  composed  of  Sicilians,  raw 
troops,  whose  national  habits  were  unsoldierlike,  not  inclining  them  to 
be  first  at  an  attack  which  to  them  presented  a  terrific  appearance. 
Colonel  Oswald  endeavoured  to  disengage  the  head  of  his  party  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  one  in  front,  and  like- 
wise because  he  hoped  to  cut  o£f  some  of  the  enemy  when  forced  from 
their  entrenchment.  He  got  it  to  incline  a  little  to  its  left,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  intermingling  he  apprehended,  which  became 
considerable  and  difficult  to  remedy,  from  men  of  various  corps  passing 
the  ditch  at  the  same  instant  becoming  mixed  together  so  as  to  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  re-form  the  troops.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy 
taking  no  advantage  of  our  confusion,  abandoned  their  guns,  and  with 
but  a  trifling  loss  retreated  upon  Alexandria  or  the  Fort  des  Bains. 
After  carrying  the  entrenchment,  we  experienced  for  a  time  a  degree  of 
confusion  that  must  always  accompany  a  night  attack,  and  of  which  an 
enterprising  foe  might  have  availed  himself.  For  five  minutes  no 
exertion  of  officers  could  restore  order;  it  was  the  more  difficult  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  in  which  the  parties  had  been  formed — for  the 
men,  broken  from  their  companies,  were  unable  to  judge  upon  whom, 
or  with  whom  they  ought  to  form,  and  not  being  under  the  eye  of  their 
own  officers  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  pursuing  in  the  dark 
the  flying  foe. 

As  soon  as  properly  formed,  Colonel  Oswald's  party  took  the  lead, 
and  without  further  attempting  to  molest  the  enemy,  or  destroy  the 
remainder  of  his  batteries,  the  troops  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Pompey's  Gate.  The  straight  line  would  have  brought  the  troops  under 
the  fire  of  Fort  Triangulaire ;  we  therefore  passed  to  the  right,  crossing 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,  near  to  Lake  Mareotis,  and  pushing  on  for 
Pompey's  Pillar.  The  reserve  under  General  Wauchope  passed  the 
entrenchment  near  where  the  front  had  done,  and  received  more  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  but  did  not  attempt  further  to  destroy  his  works.  After 
passing  Pompey's  Height  and  Pillar,  the  storming  party  approached  the 
gate,  and  found  our  assault  was  expected,  and  the  garrison  formed  on 
the  walls  to  receive  it.  This  the  guide  was  unprepared  for,  and  the 
brisk  fire  the  enemy  supported  showed  that  the  gate  could  not  be  forced 
without  loss.  The  guide  now  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  artillery  to 
clear  the  walls ;  but  by  his  own  description  of  the  place,  and  from  what 
could  be  observed,  the  light  guns  would  be  useless,  and  serve  only  to 
point  out  to  the  enemy  the  place  of  onr  attack. 

The  officer  who  led  made  the  following  inquiries :— -Whether  or  not 
parts  of  the  wall  were  scaleable  ?— what  sort  of  ground,  or  what  difi^- 
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culties  were  to  be  encountered  on  the  other  side?  The  guide  said  he 
knew  of  no  scaleable  place ;  that  the  only  means  of  entering  was  by  the 
gate ;  and  that  within  were  houses  and  gardens  which  could  be  lined 
and  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  but  that  without  clearing  the  walls  with 
our  musketry  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  gate. 

With  this  military  opinion  the  officer  who  led  did  not  coincide,  for 
he  was  confident  that  the  gate  could  be  forced  witli  little  loss ;  but 
before  he  made  the  effort  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  report  to  General 
Stewart  and  to  Captain  Hallowell  the  fresh  information  he  had  received^ 
deeming  it  important  not  to  commit  the  corps  by  commencing  an  attack 
which  it  might  be  highly  inexpedient  to  follow  up.  These  officers 
coincided  in  opinion  with  him,  that  before  demonstrating  our  purpose  of 
attack,  the  alteration  in  the  guide's  information,  and  the  difficulties  now 
to  be  apprehended,  should  be  submitted  to  the  General  commanding. 
This  delay  could  cause  no  harm,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  corps 
required  that  he  should  have  the  fullest  information. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  General  was  dissatisfied 
that  any  delay  should  have  occurred  in  canying  his  orders  into  effect* 
and  not  having  any  other  plan  to  substitute,  seemed  desirous  to  under- 
take blindly  and  at  all  risks  this  most  hazardous  enterprise,  which 
even  when  accomplished  would  in  no  way  give  them  possession  of  the 
town.  Upon  reflection^  however,  and  to  avoid  the  responsibility  pf  re- 
iterating bis  order,  Captain  Hallowell  was  consulted,  and  his  advice  as 
to  what  course  to  pursue  was  anxiously  required :  he  instantly  recom- 
mended the  taking  up  of  the  position  to  the  eastward  of  Alexandria, 
from  which  all  the  advantages  already  detailed  would  accrue.  The 
troops  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  gate,  and  no  at- 
tempt having  been  made,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  enemy 
remained  ignorant  of  our  original  purpose.  As  guards  had  been  left  to 
the  westward,  and  the  party  also  which  caused  the  diversion  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  it  was  decided  upon  to  send  back  the  detachment  Chasseurs 
Britannique,  under  Major  de  Four :  he  found  that  the  Turks  had  re- 
occupied  the  lines  and  cut  the  heads  off  the  few  killed  and  wounded 
they  met  with.  The  Chasseurs  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy,  drove 
them  off,  and  repassing  the  entrenchment,  proceeded  to  join  the  corps  on 
the  right  which  had  suffered  some  loss,  and  from  thence  by  a  most 
harassing  march  to  the  original  position.  This  party  had  orders  to 
embark,  collecting  the  detachments  and  the  stores  that  were  left  on  the 
ground,  and  with  the  man-of-war  and  transports  immediately  to  proceed 
to  Aboukir  Bay.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  marched  off  towards 
the  canal  of  Alexandria,  keeping  its  right  bank,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  French  heights,  by  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  out  of  the  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  place.  The  sailors  had  to  drag  the  artillery,  and  several 
heavy  articles  were  carried  by  them  and  the  dismounted  dragoons,  and 
it  was  near  two  A.if.  on  the  19th  before  we  took  up  the  position  which 
had  been  recommended.  The  following  casualties  occurred  on  this 
night*s  affair: — Killed,  d5th  Regt.,  two  rank  and  file;  De  Roll's,  one 
assistant-surgeon,  two  rank  and  file ;  Chasseurs  Britannique,  one  rank 
and  file ;  Sicilian  Regt.,  two  rank  and  file.  Wounded :  d5th  Regt.,  one 
subaltern,  one  Serjeant,  four  rank  and  file ;  Royal  Artillery,  one  bom« 
bardier,  one  gunner.  Names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded :  Lieut* 
Cameron,  S5th ;  De  Roirst  Assistant-Surgeon  Catenzo.    Total  killed, 
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one  officer,  seven  rank  and  file ;  woanded,  one  officer,  one  Serjeant, 
eight  rank  and  file. 

The  troops  had  been  somehow  or  other  huddled  into  an  old  French 
redoubt,  and  were  so  much  fatigued,  that  with  but  little  attention 
to  security  they  sought  such  re|K)se  as  the  chill  air  and  cold  nitrous 
sands  of  Egypt  could  afford.  No  sooner  did  day  break  than  it  was 
discovered  the  position  was  under  the  long  range  of  Fort  Cretein,  and 
as  if  the  possibility  of  a  ball  dropping  near  to  the  troops  had  been 
a  momentous  circumstance,  a  most  precipitate  change  of  line  took 
place,  re-forming  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity.  A  party  was  detached 
under  Colonel  Oswald,  to  take  possession  at  the  cut  of  the  canal ;  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  formed  on  the  position  formerly  held  by  the 
British,  on  both  flanks  of  which  was  abundance  of  water.  Colonel 
Oswald  found  that  the  cut  had  just  been  evacuated,  the  enemy  abandon- 
ing five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition. 
A  Captain's  command  of  100  men  was  stationed  here,  and  Colonel 
Oswald  with  the  remainder  joined  the  main  body ;  the  troops  had  under- 
gone considerable  fatigue,  and  could  procure  no  refreshment  beyond  the 
very  scanty  portion  which  under  such  circumstances  we  had  been  able 
to  bring  on  shore  and  march  with.  The  arrival  of  the  transport  in 
Aboukir  Bay  was  looked  for  with  aniuety,  as  a  means  of  bringing  us 
relief. 

Towards  evening  the  vessels  were  seen  going  round,  and  early  next 
morning  it  was  determined  to  march  upon  Aboukir  Castle.  Captain 
Hallowell  accompanied  the  party;  the  castle  was  evacuated  on  its 
approach.  The  enemy  showed  some  intention  of  coming  out  from  the 
town.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Apollo  with  the  remainder  of 
the  expedition  passed  into  the  bay.  A  firiendly  Arab  arrived  in  camp 
intimating  that  the  inhabitants  generally  were  averse  to  carrying  on 
hostilities  with  the  English,  whose  power  they  had  formerly  experienced, 
declaring  that  if  their  lives  and  property  were  secured  to  tnem,  they 
would  force  the  Turkish  commander  to  capitulate.  A  favourable  answer 
was  returned,  and  next  morning  the  Subajee,  an  old  and  faithful  friend 
of  the  English,  made  his  appearance.  Measures  were  conceited  with 
him,  and  shortly  afier  his  return  to  Alexandria,  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  came  to  offer  the  town  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
viz.,  the  protection  of  all  private  property,  with  permission  for  the 
enemy's  subjects  to  withdraw  themselves  with  their  effects  from  Alex- 
andria. The  Apollo's  arrival  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  hastened 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  convincing  the  Turkish  garrison  that  we 
had  not  deceived  them  in  stating  that  the  first  division  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  force  destined  to  occupy  Alexandria.  Thus  fell  the  town, 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  no  article  stipulating  continued  proteo* 
tion,  which  in  itself  would  have  been  an  absurdity,  yet  every  principle 
of  good  faith  and  policy  ought  to  have  led  us  if  possible  to  avoid  de- 
livering it  up  to  any  other  than  a  garrison  of  a  similar  description  to  that 
which  we  found  on  taking  possession  of  it 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Brigadier*General  Stewart  occupied  the 
principal  gates  and  forts,  and  the  Turkish  frigates  were  also  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  Navy.  The  greater  part  of  the  Tarkish  garrison 
escaped  during  the  negotiation,  and  crossed  either  to  Rosetta  or  the 
nearest  of  the  Paoha*B  posts*    A  great  quality  of  wtiUery  ftnd  aaumi* 
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nition,  together  with  some  storee,  were  found  in  the  place ;  the  works 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  Arabs  received  the  troops  with 
general  satisfaction,  though  their  habits  preclude  them  from  giving 
any  apparent  demonstrations  of  joy.  General  Fraser  published  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  that  he  entered  Alexandria  more  as  a  friend  than  a 
conqueror ;  referring  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  British  in  Egypt,  as  a 
pledge  of  that  happiness  the  inhabitants  would  enjoy  under  their  power- 
ful protection.  Major-General  Wauchope  was  named  Commandant  of 
the  town,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  second  brigade.  The  first 
occupied  the  Turkish  lines  and  Pompey's  heights,  and  the  reserve  the 
old  French  lines  to  the  eastward. 

Alexandria  was  reported  to  be  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  the  first  care  of  the  General  and  Admiral  Lewis,  who  had  been 
left  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  in  the  naval  command,  was  to  despatch 
vessels  to  the  Greek  islands,  acquainting  them  with  our  being  in  pos- 
session of  Alexandria,  and  inviting  them  to  send  their  produce  there, 
where  there  would  be  found  an  excellent  market.  There  is  no  doubt 
also,  and  it  was  afterwards  proved,  that  a  correspondence  with  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  would  have  procured  abundant  supplies,  and  the  few 
posts  which  the  Turks  held  in  the  Bheria  might  easily  have  been  driven 
off,  so  as  to  have  left  that  fertile  province  open  to  us.  Unfortunately 
other  measures  were  adopted  by  advice  and  information,  coming  from 
persons  who  certainly  allowed  feelings  of  self-interest  to  influence  their 
judgment  and  warp  their  understanding. 

Before  reciting  the  expedition  to  Rosetta  it  may  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  reported  state  of  the  force  under  Mahomed  Ali.  Though 
formerly  the  chieftains  who  divided  his  army  had  been  in  contention, 
and  the  Mamelukes  yet  carried  on  hostilities,  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  our  disembarkation  ifiight  bring  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion amongst  the  Albanian  Chiefs,  and  place  a  considerable  force  at  his 
disposal ;  besides  which,  being  in  undisputed  command  of  the  whole  of 
Lower  Egypt,  he  could  always  collect  numerous  bands,  well  calculated 
for  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare.  At  a  moderate  calculation  he  was 
reckoned  to  have  12,000  Turks  and  Albanians ;  added  to  which  his  force 
was  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  we  were  entirely 
deficient. 

All  these  considerations  present  themselves,  after  the  event,  to  the 
least  reflecting,  but  they  ought  to  have  occurred  to  the  Chief  before 
adopting  the  rash  measure  which  led  to  such  disastrous  consequences. 
About  the  25th  of  March,  Major  Misset  stated  to  General  Fraser  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  must  be  opened,  and  posts  established  at  Rosetta 
and  Demanhour,  which  would  give  us  the  command  of  the  Bheria;  that 
little  provision  remained  in  Alexandria ;  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  undertaking  so  indispensable  an  expedition. 

This  representation,  coming  from  a  person  deemed  to  possess  the 
best  information  respecting  Alexandria,  and  with  a  further  assurance 
that  the  resistance,  if  any,  at  either  of  the  places  would  be  most  trifling, 
induced  the  General  to  embrace  Misset's  plan.  The  1st  brigade,  under 
Generals  Wauchope  and  Meade,  equipped,  in  point  of  artillery  and  stores, 
rather  as  if  to  occupy  a  town  ready  to  be  given  up,  than  to  take  a  place 
by  force,  was  ordered  for  this  expedition.  Certainly  General  Wauchope 
was  not  prepared  for  resistance,  nor  were  pains  taken  to  make  him 
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acquainted  with  what  it  possibly  might  be,  differing  as  it  did  from 
what  could  be  anticipated  in  European  warfare.  The  brigade  marched 
on  the  29  th,  accompanied  by  four  light  guns  and  six  dragoons,  one 
day's  provisions,  and  to  receive  two  more,  cooked,  from  Captain  Hallo- 
well,  who  volunteered  his  services  in  co-operation  with  the  army.  At 
Aboukir  the  corps  was  met  by  boats  and  djerms,  where  it  embarked, 
and  proceeded  to  the  caravansera  beyond  the  ferries.  It  was  determined 
to  march  from  thence  by  the  sea-shore  to  the  heights  of  Abamandour, 
which  were  close  to  Rosetta.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  from  the  cara- 
vansera to  Rosetta  is  about  fifteen  miles  over  a  sandy  desert,  where, 
except  at  £tke,  no  water  is  to  be  found :  this  rendered  the  march  toil- 
some, and  the  route  pointed  out  to  General  Wauchope  took  him  from 
the  wells. 

The  troops  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  arrived  late  the 
same  night  on  the  heights  overlooking,  but  in  no  way  commanding  the 
town  of  Rosetta.  The  old  tower  of  Abamandour  is  on  the  summit, 
which  the  Turks  had  shown  an  intention  to  entrench.  On  the  morrow^ 
it  was  determined  to  enter  the  town,  for  resistance  w  8  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  the  information  obtained. 

General  Fraser,  in  his  dispatch,  blames  General  Wauchope  for  quit- 
ting the  heights  and  entering  Rosetta ;  but  there  was  no  alternative, 
either  to  carry  the  place  with  the  means  he  had,  or  to  cover  himself 
with  disgrace  by  retreating  without  an  attempt  to  execute  his  orders. 
The  enemy  appeared  in  some  force  outside,  firing  on  the  piquets,  which 
soon  drove  them  in.  It  was  decided  to  enter  Rosetta  in  three  columns, 
the  grenadiers  of  the  3 1st  marching  to  enter  it  by  the  gardens  that 
border  on  the  river;  the  battalion  of  the  3ist  to  keep  to  the  left,  and 
open  a  passage  through  the  principal  gate  ;  the  Chasseurs  Britannique 
to  enter  by  the  gate  called  Alexandrine. 

In  this  disposition  for  attack  no  reserve  was  formed,  no  corps  kept 
united  either  to  protect  a  retreat,  if  it  became  necessary,  or  to  prevent 
the  enemy  moving  outside  of  the  town  and  annoying  our  troops  when 
engaged  in  it  This  was  a  great  oversight ;  but  what  was  yet  more 
fatal  was,  not  having  explained  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  species  of 
resistance  to  be  expected,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  over- 
coming it.  Here  it  is  perhaps  incumbent  to  mention,  in  justice  to  that 
brave  man  who  led  the  attack  and  sacrificed  his  life  in  order  to  render 
it  successful,  that  he  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  defend  themselves  when  covered  by  buildings,  and  that  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets  gave  them  particular  advantage. 

No  instruction  beyond  entering  the  town  was  given  :  that  once  effected, 
it  was  presumed  the  enemy  would  either  abandon  it  or  surrender.  Some 
of  the  Albanians  had  indeed  commenced  a  retreat,  and  orders  given  to 
fire  the  town,  and  certain  Christian  merchants  sent  for  safe-guards : 
but  a  Turk  or  Orientalist  seldom  lays  down  his  arms — as  he  gives  no 
quarter,  he  expects  none ;  though  when  occasion  offers  he  will  readily 
ny,  yet  when  no  such  alternative  offers  he  will  defend  himself  to  the 
last,  and  sell  his  life  dearly. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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The  wayward  goddess  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  mortals,  in 
one  of  her  capricious  moods,  lately  cast  me  upon  *^  the  deep  hlue  sea" 
as  passenger  in  a  male  convict-ship,  chartered  for  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  New  South  Wales. 

A  freight  of  criminal  humanity,  made  up  of  the  refuse  of  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction,  was  both  novel  and  appalling.  The  clanking  of 
irons,  the  prison-  like  appearance  of  the  vessel,  the  military  guard,  and  the 
numerous  et  ceteras  to  ensure  the  prisoners'  safety,  created  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  and  I  more  than  once  wished  myself  '*  far  away"  ere  the  voyage 
commenced ;  yet  was  the  scene  fraught  with  interest — three  hundred 
criminals  on  a  voyage  of  expatriation  is  'a  humiliating  sight,  before 
which  the  lofty  pretensions  of  poor  human  nature  sink  very  low. 

So  much,  and  most  justly,  nasn^en  said  in  favour  of  prison  classi* 
fication  that  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  its  entire  omission  on 
board.  Striplings  of  twelve,  and  even  their  juniors,  were  jumbled  to- 
gether with  the  aged  and  hoary-headed,  and  the  remorse- stricken  cu]« 
prit  herded  with  the  hardened  and  shameless.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  the  law  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  Here 
were  many  boys  under  fifteen  for  comparatively  trifling  oJSences ;  one  ' 
for  shooting  a  pigeon  upon  a  gentleman's  estate ;  the  law  presumed  his 
Intent  was  to  shoot  game,  and  therefore  banished  him  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  company  with  villains  of  the  first  order  in  profligacy  and  expe- 
rience. Whatever  good  effects  the  prison-discipline  system  may 
be  expected  to  produce  upon  young  minds  whilst  under  its  influence 
at  home,  they  are  utterly  obliterated  on  board,  where  there  are  greater 
facilities  and  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  . 
vice  in  all  its  grades  and  branches,  during  a  four  months'  voyage,  than 
in  any  other  place  whatever.  The  passions  and  imaginations  of  men 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  idle,  and  such  indiscriminate  associations 
enlighten  the  young,  confirm  the  more  experienced  in  the  arts  of  in- 
famy, and  expose  the  Government  to  the  charges  of  unpardonable 
apathy  and  inconsistency.  A  portion  of  the  prison  is,  indeed,  set  apart 
for  the^  youthful  convicts,  where  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  they 
are  separated  from  the  others ;  but  these  over,  all  mingle  together  on 
deck  in  tumultuous  confusion. 

As  so  many  ships  are  yearly  chartered  for  the  transportation  of  con- 
victs, it  surely  would  be  no  difiScult  matter  to  classify  their  respective 
cargoes ;  i*nd  if  ever  the  services  of  a  pious  clergyman  w«re  requisite 
amongst  the  vicious,  they  become  essentially  necessary  here,  during 
the  long  passage  to  the  place  of  transportation  in  absolute  idleness  ; 
but  once  on  board,  the  political  good  to  be  effected  by  the  removal  of 
criminals  supersedes  la  morale — to  render  them  during  the  voyage 
healthy,  strong,  and  in  other  respects  as  prepossessing  as  possible  upon 
arriving  at  their  destination,  like  saleable  commodities,  becomes  a  sine 
qua  non. 

Leaving  their  native  country,  some  for  ever,  and  all  for  long  periods, 
1  was  struck  with  the  general  air  of  carelessness  that  pervaded  these 
men.  A  few  amongst  them  appeared  to  feel  and  lament  their  condition, 
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but  the  majority  were  reckless  of  either  soul  or  body.  **  The  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death*'  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  their  amuse- 
ments, one  of  which  consisted  in  forming  little  parties,  hustling  each 
other,  and  picking  pockets ;  and  he  who  displayed  the  greatest  dexterity 
in  that  art  which  had  probably  brought  many  of  them  into  their  actual 
predicament,  was  pronounced  worthy  the  title  of  *'  Captain,"  and  treated 
with  correspondent  respect. 

The  cuddy  party,  besides  the  Commander  and  his  officers,  consisted 
of  the  Surgeon-Superintendent  (an  officer  on  half-pay  in  the  Navy) 
and  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign  of  the  guard — ^the  latter,  speci- 
mens of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle — the  senior  in  rank  was  junior 
by  some  years  to  his  Lieutenant,  and  the  Ensign,  a  half-fledged  young 
soldier  from  ^*  the  land  o'  cakes,''  about  to  join  his  regiment  for  the  first 
time  in  New  South  Wales — ^^all  honourable  men" — but  somewhat 
fdidtn  as  companions.  *'  A  snug  little  party,"  methinks  I  hear  some 
good-natured  uninitiated  one  exclaim,  ''of  naval,  military,  and  civil 
gentlemen,  all  participating  in  common  '  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
deep,'  the  only  strife  amongst  whom  must  be  for  the  largest  exhibition 
of  social  virtues."  Alas !  ye  of  tender  hearts,  1  grieve  to  undeceive 
you ;  if  you  are  ever  doomed  to  '*  plough  the  watery  main,"  go  not 
with  such  expectations.  Creation's  lord  is  less  amiable,  nor  anywhere 
more  selfish  than  upon  the  ocean ;  some  are  absolutely  hateful,  and 
few  barely  endurable. 

A  strong  breeze,  and  fair,  is  pleasant  enough,  because  you  know  it  is 
wafting  you  to  your  destined  port;  but  this  same  strong  breeze  knocks 
the  ship  about  so  unmercifully  that  you  have  no  earthly  comfort ;  then 
stomachic  freaks  and  qualms,  and  attendant  splenetic  humours,  engen- 
dering ill-tempers  and  ill-manners,  produce  such  an  overflow  of  disgust, 
^*  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,*'  that  if  vent  were  not  given,  the 
consequences  would  inevitably  be  fatal. 

On  earth  there  is  neitlier  place  nor  opportunity  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  display  of  unlovely  tempers  as  a  ship  at  sea,  which  possesses  the 
additional  merit  of  constancy ;  surcharged  with  bile,  to  be  peevish  and 
spiteful,  as  far  as  the  decencies  of  society  will  permit  (and  these  are 
direfully  infringed  upon  some  occasions),  are  privileges  all  claim,  and 
they  are  exercised  so  generally  that  none  can  justly  complain  of  their 
practice,  however  sharp  may  be  their  attacks.  The  atmospheric  squalls 
and  human  squabbles  of  an  India  voyage  would  have  put  the  good 
breeding  of  even  my  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  to  the  test,  and  have 
tried  his  patience.  Now,  if  this  episode  make  not  my  readers  afraid  of 
contamination — for  I  am  one  of  the  pleasant  persons  just  described — 
we  will  proceed  on  our  way  rejoicing,  and  if  their  agreeable  company 
inspire  me  not  with  at  least  the  desire  of  becoming  **  ioutdfaii  aimabk^ 
je  ies  permet  de  m^appelier  bete  fori  ingrate"  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

We  took  in  our  cargo  of  crime  at  the  Cove  of  Cork — the  lovelieat 
harbour  in  the  world — whence  we  were  to  sail  on  the  following  day,  but 
were  ultimately  detained  five  weeks  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
cholera  amongst  the  convicts,  with  whom  the  grim  king  made  such 
terrific  havoc  that  three  and  four  persons  sewn  in  hammocks  were  to 
be  seen  in  a  morning  ranged  upon  the  forecastle  awaiting  interment, 
who  had  died  in  the  short  space  of  six  and  seven  hours.  Orders  were 
received  to  disembark  them  at  Uawlbowline  island ;  there  the  disease. 
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raged  with  exceeding  Tirulence  for  some  time,  and  many  deaths  were 
the  consequence. 

In  process  of  time  the  vessel  was  again  ordered  for  sea,  the  convicts 
re-embarked,  with  others  from  a  hulk  lying  in  the  cove,  to  replace  those 
whom  disease  had  disabled,  or  death  carried  away.  The  anchor  weighed, 
we  departed  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  receding  cliffs  of 
old  Enffland  were  lost  in  obscurity. 

Our  first  Sunday  at  sea  was  extremely  interesting.  At  five  bells  a.m. 
(half-past  ten  o'clock)  all  hands  were  summoned  to  the  performance 
of  Divine  worship  on  the  quarter-deck — the  officers,  guard,  and  children 
staUoned  upon  the  poop,  the  prisoners  on  the  long-boat  and  waist  of 
the  ship^  and  the  crew  around  the  capstan,  the  latter  serving  as  reading- 
desk.  A  convict-ship  at  prayers  is  an  impressive  sight.  Here  Chris- 
tianity shines  resplendency  glorious.  Although  debarred  from  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men,  the  wretched,  convicted  criminal  is  not 
debased  too  low  for  the  reach  of  Divine  mercy ;  and  the  place  and  cir-^ 
cumstances  under  which  such  a  congregation  assembles,  and  in  large 
numbers,  greatly  heighten  the  sublimity  of  the  exercise.  All  persons 
appeared  to  be  impressed  with  devotional  feelings ;  but  the  benedictory 
*'  Amen"  was  scarcely  pronounced  ere  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the 
transition  from  solemn  silence  to  noise  and  laughter  was  sudden  as  it 
was  painful. 

Upon  each  Sunday,  and  previous  to  the  service,  **  the  Doctor"  (at 
he  was  reverentially  styled  by  those  under  his  charge)  made  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  prison  and  its  inmates,  and  woe  to  the  delinquent  that 
should  be  "  found  wanting'*  in  cleanliness ;  for  upon  his  shouldera 
would  descend,  and  in  no  gentle  measure,  the  weight  of  a  certain  ^*  bSion' 
d^offic^^  (a  large  broomstick),  with  which  the  doctor  was  armed  upon 
all  occasions,  preparatory  to  confinement,  without  food,  in  the  **  black 
hole,"  a  small  wooden  apartment  resembling  in  appearance,  but  less 
capacious  than  a  watchman's  box. 

The  discipline  was  severe ;  but  amongst  so  large  an  assemblage  of 
unprincipled  ruffians,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  talismanic 
wand  ever  produced  more  exciting  effects  than  ''  the  doctor's"  simple 
broomstick. 

Amidst  this  horde  of  furtive  gentry  was  a  practised  disciple  of  the 
"  swell  mob,"  who  appeared  to  derive  a  sort  of  Satanic  satisfaction  in 
imparting  to  the  young  the  dangerous  information  he  had  acquired 
during  a  long  experience  in  his  "  profession."  His  appearance  and 
address  were  in  his  favour,  so  that  he  never  failed  of  listeners.  He  had 
been  transported  two  years  previously,  but  escaping  from  New  South 
Wales,  he  arrived  in  London  within  twelve  months  from  the  period  of 
his  first  sentence,  and  returned  to  his  old  haunts  and  former  habits,  but 
was  re- taken  in  Long  Acre.  Aware  that  no  favour  would  be  shown 
him  in  the  colony,  he  meditated  an  escape  from  the  ship,  and  formed 
one  or  two  plans,  which  were  discovered  before  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

Whilst  at  Hawlbowline  he,  in  conjunction  with  two  others,  succeeded 
in  cutting  asunder  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  and  the  window-bars  of  the 
prison,  but  concealed  them  with  threads  until  the  moment  for  escape 
arrived.  The  island  being  strongly  guarded,  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  assistance.    Amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  detachment  was  a  pon« 
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derbus-headed,  heavy-eyed,  thick-lipped,  stupid-looking  young  Scotch^ 
man,  and  he  was  fixed  upon  to  be  their  ally,  whom  they  made  sure  of  gain- 
ing, through  the  seldom-failing  medium,  money.  They  imparted  their  plan, 
and  promised  him  fifty  pounds,  if  he  would  effectually  aid  their  escape, 
and  actually  gave  him  three  sovereigns  as  earnest  of  what  they  were  able 
and  willing  to  do.  The  wily  Scot  received  the  money  in  silence,  and 
the  next  time  he  was  to  be  on  sentry  was  that  appointed  for  their 
departure ;  but  the  face  is  not  always  an  *'  index  of  the  mind.*'  Jock 
looked  a  fool,  but  did  not  prove  one.  He  immediately  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  authorities,  by  whom  his  statement  was  found  to  be  correct. 
The  convicts  were  placed  in  greater  security,  and  a  recommendatory 
notice  of  the  soldier  forwarded  to  head-quarters,  who  in  the  meantime 
was  directed  to  appropriate  the  sovereigns  to  his  own  use.  Foiled  in 
this  project,  the  *' swell  gentleman"  formed  another.  During  the 
extreme  heat  in  the  warm  latitudes  it  was  contemplated  to  permit  a 
given  number  of  the  convicts  alternately  to  keep  watch  at  night  with  the 
ship's  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  health,  which  was  no 
sooner  rumoured  than  advantage  taken  of  it  by  this  man,  who,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  concerted  a  plan  to  take  possession  of 
the  ship.  He  beat  up  for  recruits  and  quickly  found  them.  The  four 
sentries  were  first  to  oe  secured,  the  keys  of  the  prison  obtained,  and 
their  comrades  released,  when  all  were  to  make  a  rush  into  the  cuddy, 
and  its  inmates  secured,  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  might  be  most  expe- 
dient. These  intentions  were  overheard  by  a  fellow-convict  in  the  doc- 
tor's confidence  (whom  they  dared  not  trust),  and  were  made  known 
by  him  on  the  morning  of  the  day  this  indulgence  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Thus  a  catastrophe,  replete  with  horror,  was  prevented  by  this  man's 
fidelity.  The  ringleaders  were  examined  and  doubly  ironed  ;  but,  tutored 
by  their  daring  chief,  they  preserved  a  sullen  silence.  It  was,  however, 
found  necessary  to  place  the  informant  in  another  part  of  the  ship  by 
himself. 

Two  quarrelsome  fellows,  named  Stevens  and  Thompson,  gave  the 
superintendent  infinite  trouble  ;  they  were  young,  both  under  eighteen, 
but  experienced  in  the  business  of  street  robberies  and  pocket  picking. 
It  is  said  that  **  honour  exists  among  thieves,''  Stevens,  however,  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  they  started  as  partners,  robbed  in  couples, 
and  agreed  to  share  the  spoils ;  but  this  fellow  was  covetous  and  dealt 
unfairly ;  frequent  altercations  were  the  consequence,  often  succeeded 
by  blows.  Thompson,  the  younger,  contrived  upon  one  occasion  after 
a  good  day's  haul,  to  overpower  the  other  in  a  combat,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  whole  booty;  this  event  closed  their  partnership.  Ste- 
vens, enraged  at  being  beaten  by  a  junior  rogue,  and  losing  the  pro- 
perty too,  swore  to  be  revenged,  and  to  this  end  closely  watched  the 
motions  of  his  ci-devant  friend.  Very  few  days  elapsed  ere  his  passion 
was  gratified,  by  betraying  him  to  a  **  Peeler,"  (as  the  policemen  are 
called  by  pickpockets,)  in  the  act  of  abstracting  the  contents  of  a  lady's 
reticule,  as  she  was  passing  through  the  Quadrant.  Taken  in  the  fact, 
the  perpetrator  was  speedily  convicted,  principally  on  the  evidence  of 
Stevens,  and  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Months  passed  away,  and  the  latter  had  the  field  to  himself;  but  in 
due  course  his  turn  arrived :  he  was  taken  for  **  an  affair^'  at  Ascot 
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races,  convicted,  and  aw[|rde4  the  same  punishment  as  his  former  friend. 
Neither  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  other  since  Thompson's  trial,  until 
amongst  '*  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,"  they  found 
themselves  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  vessel  appointed  to  convey 
them  from  tne  land  of  their  iniquitous  labours  for  ever.  They  met  with 
the  fierceness  of  bull-dogs,  and  were  flogged  no  less  than  five  tiroes 
during  the  passage,  for  its  display  in  fighting,  without  subduing  their 
rancour. 

The  soi-disant  Hon.  Charles  Talbot  composed  part  of  our  freight. 
He  had  been  a  military  officer,  and  it  was  said  had  distinguished  himself 
honourably  upon  two  or  three  occasions ;  but  his.  Majesty's  **  half-pay" 
not  being  sufiicient  for  his  honourable  rapacity,  he  turned  swindler 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  made  many  dupes  ere  he  was  discovered ; 
but  an  affair  d*€imour  with  a  wealthy  virgin,  no  longer  in  her  teens, 
whom  he  had  nearly  inveigled  into  a  promise  of  marriage,  some  way  or 
other  produced  an  ^laircissement,  which  put  an  end  to  his  vocation 
just  in  time  to  save  the  lady's  honour  and  delicacy,  and  caused  him  to 
be  sent  on  a  voyage  of  rustication  to  the  wilds  of  New  Holland,  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  His  manners  were  specious,  offensively  pre- 
suming, and  disagreeable  ;  how  he  carried  himself  in  days.of  prosperity 
I  know  not,  but  in  those  of  *'  durance"  I  never  saw  one  with  less  of 
the  bearings  of  gentle  life  attached  to  him  than  this  same  Aonoi/raiZe 
Charles ;  to  have  mistaken  him,  at  any  period,  for  a  man  of  rank  and 
fashion,  proves  the  marvellous  ignorance  of  his  numerous  victims,  who 
almost  deserved  their  fate  for  such  an  exhibition  of  stupidity. 

Young  Poole  was  a  North  country  villain  of  the  first  order ;  he 
had  not  attained  majority,  although  rendered  notorious  as  a  houses 
breaker;  disdaining  common  robberies,  and  petty  thefts,  he  embarked 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  became  infamous  in  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
burglaries  with  which  the  annals  of  police  have  abounded  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  well  known 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  an  inferior  mother ;  his  features  were 
handsome,  and  his  manners  singularly  pleasing  and  prepossessing.  Up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  father  spared  no  expense  on  his  education, 
when  he  abandoned  him  to  the  indulgence  of  a  silly,  ignorant  mother, 
who,  vain  of  her  son's  appearance  and  understanding,  suffered  him  to 
range  in  idleness  and  profligacy,  supplying  his  wants  at  a  rate  consider- 
ably beyond  what  the  limits  of  her  income  prudently  permitted :  but  all 
was  insufiicient  for  his  inordinate  desires,  which  nearly  ruined  her,  and 
this  was  ultimately  effected,  by  persuading  her  to  dispose  of  the  few 
trinkets  and  better  articles  of  furniture,  which,  together  with  an  annuity, 
she  possessed  in  right  of  her  lost  honour,  under  the  pretence  of  sup- 
porting her  son  as  a  gentleman.  She  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  using  her  needle  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  by  this  time  Poole  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  impatient  of  the  privations  of  the  poverty 
he  had  occasioned,  he  forsook  his  mother,  and  soon  after  joined  a  band 
of  thieves,  with  whom  he  became  the  most  hardened ;  and  as  he  for  a 
long  period  escaped  detection,  was  also  the  most  daring.  For  the 
offence  which  caused  him  to  fall  under  my  notice,  he  was  condemned, 
and  but  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Revision  Acts  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
would  have  been  executed. 
.  Conversing  with  him  upon  his  condition,  he  betrayed  no  emotior). 
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saye  regret  at  tbe  loss  of  liberty ;  he  cursed  his  father  for  begetting, 
educating,  and  then  abandoning  him,  without  a  trade,  or  other  means 
of  gaining  a  subsistence ;  and  held  his  mother  in  utter  contempt :  of 
neither  had  he  heard  for  three  years,  and  desired  never  even  to  think  of 
them  again.  The  recollection  of  them  excited  none  but  the  worst  feel* 
ings ;  he  appeared  to  hold  them  responsible  for  his  abominations,  and 
attributed  all  his  vices  to  his  birth  and  breeding;  he  was  the  slave  of 
impetuous  passions,  that  were  never  controlled  by  the  reins  of  self- 
government  His  general  course  of  life  gave  him  no  uneasiness,  on  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  as  his  deeds  had  been  bold  and  dangerous,  rose 
his  excitement  in  recounting  them.  One  action  only  caused  a  compunc- 
tious feeling.  An  aged  woman,  living  almost  alone  in  a  retired  village, 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  wealthy  miser,  was  marked  by  Poole 
and  his  gang  for  robbery ;  they  entered  her  house  at  midnight,  and  were 
so  much  alarmed  by  her  cries  at  seeing  her  idol  in  danger  of  vanishing 
for  ever,  they  deemed  it  necessary  for  their  own  safety  to  secure  her. 
They  bound  her  hands  and  feet,  placed  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  and  im- 
mersed her  in  a  pond  in  her  own  garden,  whence  she  was  extricated 
some  hours  after  the  event,  which  realized  her  fears.  Poole  and  aa 
accomplice  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  justice,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  former  offering  for  sale  a  curious  old-fashioned  watch,  which  had 
been  an  heir-loom  in  the  old  lady's  family  for  many  generations,  and 
was  known  to  be  her  property  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  about  to 
be  sold.  She  appeared  and  identified  them  at  their  trial,  in  a  state  of 
great  bodily  weakness  and  mental  agitation,  and  died  three  weeks  after- 
wards ;  an  event  Poole  believed  to  have  been  hastened  by  their  cruelty, 
which,  joined  to  the  loss  of  all  she  held  most  dear,  is  not  improbable^ 
Poole  was  a  very  singular  character,  some  events  In  his  life  were  marked 
with  great  atrocity,  but  his  manners  and  conduct  were  so  gentle  and 
docile,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  his  welfare — ^hts 
person  and  bearing  were  those  of  a  young  gentleman. 

Punishments  were  frequent,  but  indispensable  ; — a  bold,  iron-faced 
fellow,  upon  Whom  the  small-pox  had  made  desperate  and  indelible 
ravages,  was  brought  to  the  grating  six  or  seven  times  for  thieving  and 
fighting ;  he  was  a  thorough  villain— a  thief  in  grain :  his  parents  were 
such  before  him  ;  he  was  brought  up  in  infamy,  and  in  good  truth  did 
justice  to  his  training ;  he  had  more  knowledge  of  the  prisons  c^ 
England  than  any  of  his  fellows ;  with  most  of  those  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Middlesex,  he  boasted  an  intimate  and 
frequent  acquaintance,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  each,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  vigilance  adopted  therein,  with  the  sang-froid  of  a  phi** 
losopher.  Reckless  of  either  soul  or  body,  upon  life  he  set  no  value, 
unless  it  could  be  enjoyed  in  his  own  way  ;  punishments  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  threatened  with  flogging,  he  in- 
solently told  the  superintendent  that  he  would  ^'  find  back  as  long  as 
the  other  would  find  cats,"  and  was  never  once  heard  to  utter  a  groan 
during  the  disgusting  and  painful  infliction. 

Upon  arrival  in  Hobart  Town,  and  previous  to  being  landed, 
convicts  undergo  an  examination  before  a  magistrate,  prior  to  which 
constables  are  sent  on  board  to  measure  the  heights,  note  the  com- 
plexions, features,  and  distinguishing  marks  of  each  prisoner,  in  a  book, 
which  is  laid  before  the  magistrate  at  hia  judicial  visit.    £ach  prisoner 
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is  then  examined  separately,  as  to  his  parentB,  their  place  of  abode,  his 
and  their  calling,  whether  he  be  married,  have  any  and  what  number  of 
children,  how  frequently  convicted  and  for  what  offences,  in  what  prisons 
incarcerated,  or  punishments  received  ?  and  the  answers  are  registered 
by  clerks  (they  having  been  convicts),  for  the  information  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  government  < 

The  first  person  called  was  a  young  man  named  Payne,  a  barber  by 
trade,  and  a  generally  useful  fellow,  particularly  during  the  rage  of  the 
cholera,  when  he  was  appointed  head  nurse  of  the  hospital,  and  by  his 
attention  acquired  the  good-will  of  the  superintendent.  **  A  watch"  (in 
prison  cant)  brought  him  to  this  winding  up,  about  which  he  had  told 
so  many  falsehoods  that  at  last  he  deceived  himself;  it  was  supposed  to 
be  his  first  offence,  and  that  its  commission  arose  from  real  want  and 
distress.  But  the  examination  enlightened  us  wonderfully ;  after  the 
usual  preliminary  questions,  that  of  **  How  often  have  you  been  con- 
victed ?'  was  answered  boldly,  "  Never  before.  Sir."  The  magistrate 
shook  his  head,  and  turning  over  a  heap  of  papers  said,  ''  I  fear  you 
are  incorrigible ;  seven  times  you  have  been  convicted,  and  some  of 
your  offences  have  been  of  a  very  grave  nature,  for  which  you  have 
received  four  public  whippings,  and  nave  been  many  times  in  prison.*' 

These  documents  contained  a  long  list  of  charges  against  him  for  six 
years  previous  to  his  transportation.  Astounded  at  the  accuracy  of  the 
magistrate's  information,  and  abashed  at  the  exposure,  he  retired  in 
great  wretchedness,  but  was  recommended  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
government  by  the  surgeon  on  account  of  his  general  good  conduct  and 
usefulness  to  the  sick. 

An  interesting  lad,  about  nineteen,  from  Lancashire,  was  the  next 
person  called.  His  history  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  compassion ;  he 
was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  but  his  mother  having  been  early  left  a 
widow,  he  remembered  little  of  his  father ;  the  charge  of  bringing  him 
up,  therefore,  devolved  upon  her,  a  duty  which  it  appeared  she  tenderly 
and  religiously  performed.  He  received  a  decent  plain  education, 
which,  with  his  natural  abilities,  might  have  rendered  him  an  honourable 
and  useful  member  of  society ;  but  (alas !  that  such  things  should  be)  he 
trod  another  and  more  dangerous  path.  In  due  time  he  was  articled  to 
an  attorney,  where  for  a  season  he  conducted  himself  well,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  instilled  into  his  youth,  had  no  deeply-rooted  foundation. 
He  discarded  the  precepts  of  his  mother,  and  sinned  wilfully  5  from 
bad  company  and  evil  habits,  he  became  impatient  of  restraint,  quitted 
his  master,  and  abandoned  his  parent,  for  a  set  of  itinerant  actors ; 
here  his  conduct  grew  daily  more  dissolute,  and  his  means  beginning  to 
fail,  the  stage  was  deserted  for  a  band  of  lawless  men,  who  had  long 
been  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  and  that 
adjoining,  amongst  whom  for  three  years  he  distinguished  himself  before 
he  was  apprehended. 

During  this  long  period,  all  communication  between  the  mother  and 
son  was  cut  off.  Or  his  pursuits  or  his  fate  she  was  alike  ignorant,  but 
during  the  painful  interregnum  she  was  a  prey  to  the  keenest  misery, 
and  had  awfiil  forebodings  regarding  him.  In  an  evil  hour  the  tidings 
reached  her  that  he  in  whom  all  her  earthly  happiness  was  centered,  her 
only  child,  whom  she  had  reared  with  such  affectionate  solicitude,  was 
a  robber  in  the  hands  of  justice !  This  intelligence  was  soon  followed 
by  a  letter  from  the  lad  himself,  dated  from  his  psison  in  London, 
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whither.his.d^tmy  liadjed  him  in  the  pursuit  of  crime,  in  order,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  that  his  career  might  be  terminated,  at  least  in  this 
country.  .Replete  with  expressions  of  repentance  and  self-accusation, 
he  implored  his  parent  to  visit  him.  The  roa  of  affliction  had  already 
jfallen  with  accumulated  lieaviness  upon  her,  and  bowed  her  to  the 
earth  ;  her  cup  of  misery  was  now  full  to  overflowing ;  but  the  mother's 
affection  overcame  all  obstacles — in  a  few  short  hours  her  peaceful  cot- 
tage was  deserted,  and  she  on  the  road  to  the  metropolis.  She  believed 
she  had  wrought  herself  to  the  pang  of  an  interview  with  her  lost  and 
guilty  child,  aud  fondly  hoped  yet  to  lead  him  to  repentance  by  her 
prayers  and  her  presence.  But  she  had  overrated  her  powers.  When 
arrived  at  Newgate,  in  a  tremulous  voice  she  requested  to  see  her  son. 
and  was  conducted  to  his  cell.  The  sight  of  his  pale  visage,  sunken 
eye,  emaciated  form,  and  his  person  heavily  ironed,  contrasted  with  the 
brilliancy  of  youth  and  innocence  in  which  she  last  beheld  him,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear — she  fell  upon  his  neck  in  an  agony  of  grief,  known 
to  mothers  only,  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  uttered  a  piercingly  mourn- 
ful shriek,  but  spake  not  a  word,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor.  Medical 
aid  was  promptly  at  hand,  and  restoratives  administered,  but  all  efforts 
were  ineffectual :  the  awful  circumstances  under  which  she  again  saw 
her  son  were  too  much  for  her — the  intenseness  of  her  great  grief  broke 
the  barrier  of  life ;  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  blood-vessel  had  burst, 
and  the  vital  spark  flown  for  ever. 

Th^s  was  the  wretched  convict  in  an  instant  left  a  miserable  friend- 
less orphan.  The  aflecting  manner  in  which  he  spake  of  his  mother, 
as  feminine,  gentle,  pious,  and  affectionate,  and  accused  himself  of  being 
her  murderer,  was  extremely  touching.  These  details  I  had  from  Wil- 
kinson himself  at  an  early  period  of  the  voyage,  and  they  were  related 
in  a  manner  so  simple  and  artless  that  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  heart.  Much  was  elicited  regarding  him  at  the  examination,  of 
which  no  previous  knowledge  had  transpired,  and  its  exposure  before 
the  persons,  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  his  welfare  afflicted  him 
greatly.  His  face  during  the  recital  of  former  villanies  alternately  ex- 
jiibiting  the  burning  blush  of  shame  and  the  icy  paleness  of  death. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  had  been  steeped  in  iniquity,  and  was  a  prey  to 
remorse  and  the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience.  If  his  contrition  be, 
as  I  hope,  sincere,  the  Government,  who  will  not  lose  sight  of  him,  may 
in  course  of  time  ameliorate  his  condition. 

This  inquisitorial  court  sat  four  days,  during  which  many  extraor- 
dinary facts  were  published  respecting  the  prisoners,  some  of  great 
atrocity.  Four  Newcastle  young  men,  banished  for  burglary,  upon  the 
usual  questions  being  put,  declared  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
then  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  their  flrst  and  only  one — an 
assertion  that  proved  to  be  grossly  untrue :  the  huge  pile  of  dreaded 
documents,  which  told  of  villanies,  convictions,  and  punishments  of 
several  past  years,  lay  upon  the  table,  and  of  circumstances  attending 
their  last  robbery  of  an  aggravated  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
believed  confined  to  the  country  whence  they  were  banished.  A  hawker 
in  a  small  town  near  their  own,  was  known  to  have  money  generally 
in  his  house,  and  they  resolved  upon  robbing  it  during  his  absence. 
With  the  exception  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  about  fifteen,  whom  he 
had  brought  up  from  infancy,  he  was  a  solitaire.  They  entered  the 
)iouse  in  the  day-time,  and  compelled  this  boy  by  menaces  to  point  out 
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his  guartlian's  depository,  which  they  stripped,  and  then  decamped — the 
amount  of  the  booty  exceeded  100/.-*4eaviDg  the  boy  unhurt ;  fearing, 
however,  that  they  might  be  recognised,  and  the  boy  make  himself 
understood  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  gang  afterwards  charged 
himself  with  a  plan  which  was  executed  as  soon  as  formed :  a  child  was 
engaged  to  decoy  the  lad  a  little  distance  from  his  residence,  where  this 
man  seized  and  conveyed  him  to  a  seaport  town,  and  thence  embarked 
for  Waterford,  passing  for  father  and  son.  Here,  after  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, supper,  and  breakfast,  the  boy  was  left  at  a  small  public-house,  the 
supposed  father  having  absented  himself  upon  the  plea  of  business,  and, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  boy  would  be  lost  in  a  strange  town,  placed 
him  in  the  care  of  the  landlord  until  he  should  return  in  the  evening. 
In  the  mean  time  he  decamped,  and  **  mine  host,**  unable  to  obtain  in- 
form|ition  from  the  boy,  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  related  the 
circumstance  which  had  brought  him  under  his  roof.  The  magistrate, 
equally  puzzled  with  poor  *'  Boniface,"  desired  him  to  be  taken  care  of 
at  the  public  expense  for  the  present,  and  forwarded  a  notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  Government  in  Dublin.  The  four  fellows  who  committed  the 
robbery  were  apprehended  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  at  whose  exa- 
mination circumstances  transpired  regarding  the  abduction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  lad,  whicli  implicated  them  so  nearly  that  search  was  ordered 
to  be  made,  and  a  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  boy.  Through 
this  medium  he  was  soon  removed  from  Ireland,  and  taken  back  to  the 
house  of  his  patron,  where  he  accidentally  saw  the  child  (a  boy  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age)  who  called  him  away,  and  who  had  already  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  done  so :  thejr  appeared  against  the 
robbers,  and  recognised  the  particular  person  who  carried  the  dumb  boy 
away. 

Of  these  four  persons  two  were  under  twenty,  one  twenty-two,  the 
other  twenty-eight.  The  elder  was  the  contriver  and  performer  in  the 
plot  just  related;  they  were  all  good-looking  and  well-behaved  ;  and  it 
was  a  striking  fact  that  many  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  villany  had 
been  committed  by  those  convicts  whose  manners  were  the  most  pre- 
possessing :  it  would  have  been  difficult  and  have  bewildered  Lavater 
himself  to  trace  lines  of  villany  in  the  countenances  of  either  of  these 
young  men,  and  yet  they  were  desperately  abandoned  rogues. — So  much 
for  physiognomy ! 

When  the  returned  convict  was  brought  in,  he  refused  to  answer  any 
of  the  magistrate's  questions.  The  authorities  were  desirous  of  knowing 
by  what  means  he  had  formerly  escaped  from  Sidney  ;  but  they  could 
not  gain  the  least  information  from  him.  When  told  that  his  obstinacy 
might  cost  him  much  severe  suffering,  he  replied  that  he  was  aware  of 
it,  but  that  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  eay  a  word  on  the 
subject ;  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  double-ironed,  and  informed 
that  he  would  be  sent  to  Port  Arthur  immediately ;  this  is  a  penal 
settlement,  where  the  discipline  is  more  severe,  the  labour  more  fatiguing, 
and  the  food  more  rigidly  sparing,  than  upon  any  other ;  being  without 
other  inhabitants,  it  is  designed  only  for  the  very  worst  amongst  the 
bad.  Unable  to  make  anything  of  him,  he  bowed  with  an  air  of  respect 
to  the  magistrate,  and  was  removed. 

•  [To  be  continusd.] 
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As  the  distance  to  the  scene  of  intended  operations  was  considerable, 
and  our  time  limited,  arrangements  for  speedily  reaching  our  ground 
had  been  made  beforehand.  Tents,  g^ns,  servants,  horses,  and  pro- 
vision (for  where  we  were  bound,  nothing  but  game  was  procurable,) 
Were  despatched  to  our  destination,  and  palanquins  with  relays  of  bearers 
were  in  readiness  where  the  road  ceased  to  be  practicable  for  a  wheeled 
conveyance. 

To  those  who  have  not  passed  any  of  their  life  in  India,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  country  does  not  afford  any  of  those* faci- 
lities for  travelling,  of  which  England,  or  even  the  most  benighted  parts 
of  the  European  continent  can  boast.  Putting  railroads  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, stage-coaches  are  unknown :  and  where  we  were  going,  a  road 
even  was  a  desideratum.  At  day-break,  after  a  meal  at  which  our  con- 
sumption was  regulated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  to  last  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  stepped  into  a  buggy  and  drove  four  stages ;  the  fifth, 
which  we  performed  on  horseback,  brought  us  to  the  bank  of  the 
GhiLgr&,  one  of  the  tributaries-  of  the  Ganges ;  twenty  minutes  sufficed 
to  carry  us  across  in  a  boat  of  the  rudest  construction :  on  the  opposite 
bank  our  palanquins  awaited  us  with  bearers,  and  relays  of  these  con- 
veyed us  to  our  first  halting  place.  Here  let  me  groan  over  the  misery 
of  travelling  dak*  in  a  dark  night  by  cross  roads,  i.e.,  through  ploughed 
fields :  despite  of  a  huge  flambeau  which  the  mttsalcht  f  was  careful  to 
carry,  so  that  the  glare  and  vile  odour  of  the  oil  wherewith  it  was  fed 
might  assail  mv  eyes  and  nose,  the  unfortunates  who  bore  me  fell  three 
times  during  the  night,  with  a  violence  which  threatened  destruction, 
both  to  my  conveyance  and  my  bones. 

After  having  been  jolted  and  battered  almost  to  a  mummy,  I  awoke 
at  day-break  from  a  short  doze,  with  the  comfortable  sensations  of  an 
empty  stomach,  a  hot  head,  and  cold  feet ;  but  now  the  peculiarity,  or 
excitement  of  our  situation,  had  its  effect.  It  was  a  fine  bracing  morn- 
ing ;  the  sun  just  rising ;  we  were  traversing  an  enormous  forest,  re- 
lieved only  by  an  occasional  glade,  where  the  green  turf  had  recently 
replaced  the  brushwood,  and  giant  grass  consumed  by  a  temporary 
conflagration ;  or,  perhaps,  an  opening  would  be  afforded  by  the  dry 
bed  of  a  nullah^  or  small  stream,  from  whence  the  water  had  receded. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  joyfully  spied  a  speck  of  white  canvass  peeping  out 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  In  this  remote  spot,  under  a  noble  ptpul,  we 
found  our  tent  pitched,  and  breakfast  in  the  course  of  preparation.  As 
I  hastily  divested  myself  of  my  garments,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
bath  from  a  mussukX  of  cold  water,  I  took  a  glance  at  the  scene  around 
me.  On  the  one  hand  was  an  extensive  plain  dotted  with  clumps  of 
trees  and  scanty  cultivation ;  to  the  rear,  the  prolongation  of  the  road 
by  which  we  had  arrived  lost  itself  in  the  jungle  ;  on  the  other  side  lay 

*  J}kk  travelling — ^the  oriental  mode  of  poating  by  paUnquina  and  btoarera. 
t  MusftlchI — the  bearer  of  a  musftl,  or  torch. 

{  Muaauk,  a  large  leather  bag^  in  whioh  the  fahiahty,  or  watdr  canier  bean  hit 
boidon. 
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ihe  chour^  or  large  dry  basin,  covered  with  waving  yellow  grass  about 
three  feet  high,  in  which  we  expected  to  find  our  game :  immediately 
round  us  was  a  more  animated  scene  ;  a  pair  of  camels,  the  ugliest  o^ 
all  ugly  animals,  were  reclining  and  lazily  chewing  the  cud  over  some 
branches  of  trees ;  a  little  apart  stood  an  elephant  with  a  bough  in  his 
proboscis,  with  which  he  was  fanning  himself  and  whisking  away  the 
flies ;  to  the  left  our  saddle-horses  were  picketted  under  the  shade  oi 
some  trees,  at  the  root  of  which  our  saxsei^  had  constructed  a  sort  of 
tent  for  themselves,  of  a  blanket  thrown  over  a  ridge  pole  of  bambfi ; 
whilst  our  toMi^^  indispensable  beasts  were  neighing  and  struggling  to 
extricate  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  their  favourite 
recreation  of  fighting.  To  the  right  of  the  tent  stood  five  greyhounds^ 
whose  looks  gave  promise  to  us  of  hare  soup  in  the  evening :  at  a  short 
distance,  a  spot  half  enclosed  by  mats,  showed  where  the  culinary  opera> 
tions  were  going  forward;  and  I  certainly  watched  with  no  little 
anxiety,  every  dish  and  jplate  as  it  passed  and  repassed,  until  our  major 
domo  approached  with  the  blessed  tidings  of  Hazii  mez  pur  hcii.X  I 
may  observe,  en  passant^  that  the  said  major  domo,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  this  excursion,  displayed  a  fertility  of  expedients,  a  skilful 
economy  of  his  resources,  ana  a  laudable  esprit  de  manage,  which  could 
onlv  find  a  parallel  in  that  pattern  for  servitors,  Caleb  Balderstone,  the 
faithful  follower  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  A  gorait  §  was  already 
in  attendance,  and  having  been  furnished  by  him  with  the  requisite  in- 
formation, the  mandate  went  forth  for  all  parties  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
indicated.  The  elephants  were  immediately  burdened  with  their  how- 
dahs,  in  which  guns  and  ammunition  were  placed,  horses  were  saddled, 
the  greyhounds  placed  on  dUlisJH  and  the  whole  party,  including  about 
fifty  beaters,  were  despatched  to  the  intended  scene  of  action. 

Our  anxiety  to  commence  operations  made  us  hurry  over  that  impor- 
tant business  of  replenishing  the  inner  man,  and  in  the  course  of  half- 
an-hour  we  mounted  our  tattds,  and  hastened  to  overtake  our  advance. 
The  main  object  of  our  excursion  was  to  shoot  florican,  and  our  inten- 
tion was  to  visit  such  places  only  as  were  likely  to  afford  that  game : 
the  fiorican  is  a  bird  of  retired  habits,  and  frequents  chiefly  a  description 
of  long  grass  which  springs  up  in  those  low  spots  where  the  water  lies 
during  the  rainy  season :  it  belongs  to  the  bustard  species ;  is,  in  size, 
equal  to  a  full-grown  hen  turkey,  and,  by  epicures,  is  esteemed  the  most 
delicious  of  birds. 

On  reaching  our  party  we  immediately  formed  a  line  of  beaters, 
covering  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  yards ;  our  horses  and  ponies 
were  led  close  behind,  and  the  elephants  a  short  distance  to  the  rear, 
lest  the  noise  of  the  approach  of  such  unwieldy  monsters  should  disturb 
the  birds  too  soon.  In  due  time  the  work  of  destruction  commenced, 
and  at  dusk,  after  a  tolerably  successful  day,  we  hastened  homewards 
to  dinner — a  meal  to  which  we  were  prepared  to  do  ample  justice. 
This  accomplished,  it  required  no  effort  to  fall  into  a  slumber  which 
lasted  till  sunrise  the  following  morning. 

Ten  o'clock  found  us  again  in  the  field  on  fresh  ground.     It  was  one 

*  SaiB,  A  groom.  f  Tattfi,  a  pony  of  the  natiTe  breed. 

I  Breakfast  is  on  the  table. 

}  Chrmt  (pronounced  go-zight),  a  guide^— not  a  bad  name  for  one  professing  such 
an  occupation.  ||  litters. 
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of  those  lovely  moraingB  which  now  and  then  occurs  during  the  cooler 
season  in  India*  and  which,  from  their  rarity,  more  particularly  claim 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  exiled  European,  and  seem,  at  the 
time,  almost  to  compensate  to  him  for  his  sufferings  during  the  ante- 
cedent months.  No  longer  **  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  in  a  dark 
room,  from  whence  fresh  air,  as  well  as  light  is  excluded,  and  where 
the  only  sound  which  falls  upon  his  ear  is  the  rustling  of  the  punkah 
over  head,  or  of  the  burning  wind  without,  he  now  hastens  abroad  to 
inhale  the  pure  air,  and  suddenly  feels  himself  inspired  with  an  energy 
and  spirit  of  activity  to  which  he  has  long  been  a  stranger.  The  rising 
Bun  gradually  dispels  the  mist  which  has  been  hovering  over  the  ground, 
and  its  genial  rays  now  seem  only  sufficient  to  counteract  the  keen 
bracing  tempemture  of  the  atmosphere.  Both  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  world  all  appears  in  the  plenitude  of  life  and  health. 

In  the  region  in  which  I  then  stood,  I  had  only  to  regret  that  man 
bad  hitherto  done  so  little  towards  reclaiming  it  from  uselessness,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Not  more  than  one4wentieth  of  the  Turai  is, 
I  believe,  under  cultivation.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  altogether  to 
the  want  of  enterprise  or  capital,  but  mainly  to  the  malaria  which  pre- 
vails during  the  hotter  months.  The  want  of  free  ventilation  in  this 
wilderness  of  trees,  and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  from  rank  vegetation 
have  proved  so  fatal  to  mankind,  as  to  oblige  them  to  desist  from  their 
labours  in  this  quarter.  Man's  chief  auxiliary  in  his  struggle  for  supre- 
macy in  these  regions  is  fire,  by  means  of  which,  immense  tracts  are 
cleared  every  year ;  but  the  herds  of  half-starved  buffaloes  and  cows 
which  are  subsequently  turned  on,  to  pick  up  a  scanty  meal,  are  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  which  quickly  repairs 
the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element.  But  to  return  from  this  long 
digression.  I  have  said  that  at  ten  o'clock  we  again  took  the  field :  as 
we  jogged  along  on  our  tatt(is  towards  the  rendezvous,  my  eyes  were 
almost  constantly  fixed  on  the  Himalayan  range,  which,  with  an  appa- 
rent third  of  its  height  clothed  in  snow,  was  distinctly  visible.  This 
day  we  had  excellent  sport,  although  the  florican  were  scarce :  the  grey- 
hounds, on  the  other  hand,  had  plenty  of  occupation :  elevated  in  our 
howdahs,  we  immediately  discerned  any  hare  that  ventured  from  her 
form, — the  holla  was  given, — ^the  dogs  were  slipped,  down  went  the 
elephants ;  we  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  were  on  our  horses,  and  away 
in  a  trice.  Thus,  between  shooting  and  coursing,  our  sport  was  of  a 
varied  and  most  exciting  description. 

The  next  day  we  moved  our  camp :  starting  on  our  tattds  after  break- 
fast, for  the  new  ground,  and  returning  in  the  evening  to  the  tent 
which  had  been  brought  up  during  the  day,  we  found  it  pitched  in  one 
of  the  wildest  situations  I  ever  beheld ;  it  stood  on  the  only  visible  spot 
disencumbered  of  jungle,  on  a  rugged  bank  overhanging  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  wound  a  stream  fordable  by  the  elephants.  The  sides  of 
this  channel  over  which  we  were  perched,  were  covered  with  a  tangled 
thicket.  Beyond  the  ravine  and  stream  was  low  ground,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rushes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  impassable,  except  on  an 
elephant:  the  whole  tract  swarmed  with  hogs,  deer,  chikor,*  and  other 
game.     Whilst  on  foot,  during  the  day,  I  was  constantly  startled  by  the 

*  Perdrix  rufa. 
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deer  bnuhing  close  past  me ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of 
countenance  which  one  of  the  Chuprassis  wore  as  he  rushed  out  of  the 
long  jungle,  bellowing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *'  Shir  I  shir!*  bhalii  !t*' 
In  answer  to  my  inquiry  regarding  the  cause  of  his  consternation,  he 
declared  that  he  had  come  upon  some  beast,  he  knew  not  what,  whose 
glaring  eyes*  suddenly  confronted  him ;  he  staid  to  ascertain  nothing 
more,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  follow  up  his  discovery :  the 
elephant  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest,  by  driving  out  an  enormous  boar, 
which  was  descried  dashing  through  the  jungle  at  a  slapping  pace,  and 
making  for  the  stream.  Even  had  the  game  been  less  plentiful  here 
than  it  proved  to  be,  I  would  fain  have  bestowed  another  day  upon  this 
spot,  for  I  found  a  charm  in  its  peculiar  loneliness  and  wild  desolation. 
At  sunrise,  on  the  following  morning,  when  I  rose  to  put  my  guns  in 
order,  I  stepped  out  of  the  tent  and  glanced  around : — a  thin  fog  was 
rising  like  steam  from  the  low  ground  in  front ;  every  blade  of  grass 
was  bending  under  the  burden  of  a  heavy  dew,  which  was  falling  rapidly 
in  large  drops  from  the  trees  and  bushes ;  not  a  trace  of  a  road  appeared 
in  any  direction,  nor  could  a  field  or  any  sign  of  cultivation  be  observed ; 
around  was  a  forest  of  noble  trees  interlaced  with  gigantic  parasitical 
plants,  whilst  below  every  interval  was  choked  with  underwood :  the 
only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  chattering  of  chikor,  the  screaming  of 
peacocks,  and  the  incessant  crowing  of  jungle  fowl.  Thus  our  days 
slipped  on,  diversified  by  a  constant  change  of  scene,  whilst  abundance 
of  every  variety  of  game  afforded  employment  for  guns,  dogs,  and 
horses,  until  the  time  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  for  my  com- 
panion to  re-occupy  his  seat  in  Kutchenrt,  and  for  me  to  resume  my 
place  on  the  roister. 

Our  regiment  was  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Gazipiir  for 
five  years,  but  such  is  the  restlessness  of  disposition  generated  by  a 
military  life,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  change  was  hailed  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure  by  many,  although  it  was  certain  that  any 
move  we  were  likely  to  make  must  be  for  the  worse.  Our  destination 
was  eventually  fixed  for  Burhampiir,  where  we  were  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  half-batta  order,  a  measure  certainly  the  most  odious 
of  all  the  hateful  innovations  which  distinguished  that  iron  age  of  India 
— the  Bentinck  era.  Of  this  memorable  order  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  temper,  since,  viewed  in  any  light,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  tliose 
unaccountable  proceedings  which  Governments  sometimes  adopt,  with- 
out being  based  either  on  justice  or  policy,  and  which  seem  calculated 
only  to  exasperate  the  governed,  without  conferring  any  advantages 
upon  the  governing. 

Let  us  analyze  the  measure  with  reference  to  the  benefits  which  may 
have  been  contemplated  but  which  have  not  accrued  to  the  Government, 
and  the  impolicy  of  it  as  regards  them.  Their  only  object,  ostensible 
or  otherwise,  was  retrenchment.  But  how  inadequate  to  this  end  was 
the  half-batta  order  ?  The  saving  effected  was  too  contemptible  to  be 
felt  or  taken  into  consideration  :  the  pay  of  the  army  at  large  was  not 
reduced ;  the  deprivation  applied  only  to  the  officers,  and  not  to  the 
men ;  and  how  trifling  a  sum  would  the  half-batta  of  the  officers  of 
fourteen  regiments  (King's  and  Company's  included),  and  the  staff  of 
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four  stations  appear,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency :  and  in  grasping  at  this  unsubstantial  shadow 
of  economy,  the  rulers  lost  what,  alas !  they  are  never  likely  to  recover 
— the  confidence  of  their  servants,  and  that  uncalculating  zeal,  that 
cheerful  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  which  can  alone  render  service  pro* 
fitable  or  satisfactory  either  to  the  employers  or  the  employed. 

After  this  mischief  had  been  done,  and  a  mass  of  odium  incurred 
which  can  never  be  obliterated,  we  see  the  Grovemment  compelled,  after 
seven  years'  experience,  to  make  a  tacit  avowal  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
measure  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view,  by  a  modification  of 
the  scheme,  in  the  shape  of  a  partial  return  to  the  former  system ;  the 
Court  of  Directors  having  recently  passed  a  measure  granting  full- 
batta  to  officers  at  stations  exceeding  200  miles  distance  from  each  pre- 
sidency. 

It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  from  perverse  and  sordid  legisla- 
tors, that  they  should,  even  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  make  a  full 
and  frank  acknowledgment  of  their  deficiency  of  information  or  want  of 
judgment;  so  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  must  be  content  to 
applaud  them  for  this  gleam  of  liberality,  which,  however,  I  believe* 
will  prove  very  partial  in  its  operation — I  mean,  that  it  does  not  bring 
relief  equally  to  the  three  presidencies :  if  it  have  not  a  more  extensive 
application  at  Madras  and  Bombay  than  in  Bengal,  it  is  almost  a  dead 
letter.  In  the  last-named  presidency  only  one  station  will  be  rescued 
from  the  blighting  efiect  x>f  tnis  ill-judged  measure. 

I  must  here  point  out  what  I  have  never  before  observed  to  have  been 
prominently  brought  to  notice,  namely,  that  the  grievance  now  under 
consideration  has  fallen  with  undue  weight  upon  his  Majesty's  infantry 
regiments  stationed  in  the  Bengal  presidency ;  and  even  admitting  the 
order  just  alluded  to,  it  will  still  press  upon  them  with  disproportioned 
severity.  Hitherto  there  have  been  five  half-batta  stations  in  this  pre- 
sidency, viz. — Fort  William,  Chinsura,  BurhampAr,  Danapiir,  and  Bar- 
rackpiir.  In  each  of  the  four  first-named,  a  European  regiment  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  garrison ;  the  fifth  has  been  exclusively  occupied 
by  native  troops. 

The  following  scale,  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  reference  to 
their  relative  numbers,  may  be,  in  some  degree,  explanatory  of  the 
comparative  pressure  of  half-batta  upon  the  King's  regiments,  and 
those  of  the  Company. 

Of  ten  stations  for  his  Majesty's  infantry  in  the  Bengal  presidency, 
four  are  half-batta  stations :  thus — 


1.  Fort  Willtam 

2.  Chinsure 

3.  BurhampOr 

4.  Danapur 

5.  Hiuarib&gh 

6.  Gasipi^r 

7.  KanpOr 

8.  Mirut 

9.  Kurnll 

10.  Agra 


half-batta 

$9 
3  9 

fall-batta 

9  9 
99 
>> 
99 
99 


OttriaoB. 


1  King*!  Regt. 

99 
>> 

9  9 

9  9 
9  » 
>l 

9  9 
f  ) 

99 


No  N.  I.  Regt. 


99 


•  1  Regt  Native  Infantry. 
.  2  do. 

•  Local  Battalion. 

•  2  Companien  N*  I. 

•  Native  Infantry. 


There  are  but  eight  regiments  of  King's  infantry  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishment, whichi  in  consequence  of  the  recent  garrisoning  of  Huzari- 
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b&gh,  leaves  one  station  vacant  at  present,  whilst  the  remaining  one  Is 
occupied  by  the  Company's  European  regiment.  Total  King's  regi- 
ments on  half-batta,  three.  Out  of  between  forty  and  fifty  stations  for 
the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  three  only  are  half-batta  stations:  thus — 

1.  BarrackpAr     .     7Reg^K.I.     •      No  King's  Regt. 

2.  Burhampdr    •     1    do.    do.        •      1  King's  Regt.  usually. 
3.Dan.par        .     2    do.    do.        .} Mttj^^lKng'. Itegt. or th. Comply . 

Total  Company's  Regiments  on  half-batta«— 10. 

There  are  seventy-four  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  numbered  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  exclusive  of  local  and  extra  battalions. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  out  of  eight  of  his  Majesty's 
infantry  regiments,  there  were  never  less  than  two,  usually  three,  and 
that  there  might  have  been  four,  in  the  receipt  of  haif-batta — the  mea- 
sure thus  a£fecting  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole  number,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  native  infantry  on  half-batta  is  ten  out  of  seventy-four,  or 
less  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

By  the  recent  order,  one  station,  Danapftr,  would  be  enfranchised, 
reinstating  upon  full-batta  one  European  regiment  and  two  of  native 
infantry. 

Lastly,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  each  King's  regiment 
has  a  complement  of  officers  double  that  of  a  native  regiment,  and  that 
it  is  upon  the  officers  only  that  the  privation  falls,  the  ratio  will  be 
altered  materially  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's  army*. 

I  will  here  close  this  thankless  subject,  in  the  hope  that  the  same, 
conviction  which  has  produced  a  partial  repeal  of  the  half-batta  order, 
v^ill  speedily  lead  to  its  total  abrogation. 

The  measure  is,  and  always  was,  indefensible ;  and  now  that  a  tacit 
and  tardy  acknowledgment  to  that  effect  has  been  wrung  from  the 
authors  of  it,  let  no  false  pride  deter  them  from  completing  the  work  of 
reparation  in  its  utmost  plentitude. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  183 —  w  e  received  our  route  for  Bur- 
ham  piir,  and  on  20th  December  we  marched  out  of  the  cantonment  of 
Gazipdr  at  4  a.m.  It  had  rained  with  little  intermission  for  many  days, 
and  the  roads  were  consequently  in  a  wretched  state ;  we  reached  Mu- 
hummudab&d,  completing  our  first  stage  of  fourteen  miles  by  about 
eight  o'clock.  One  of  the  most  indispensable  members  of  your  retinue 
on  a  march  is  a  haughi-hurdar^  a  man  who  carries  a  haaghi^  or  split 
bamboo  across  his  shoulders,  from  one  end  of  which  depends  a  petara 
or  covered  cane  basket,  containing  breakfast  and  dinner  equipage  *^  for 
one,"  whilst  to  the  other  extremity  is  attached  a  chain,  an  earthen 
guglet,  a  brass  basin,  and  perhaps  an  abridged  toilet  apparatus.  This 
man  is  expected  to  keep  up  with,  or  a  little  in  advance  of,  the  regiment, 
to  secure  to  his  master  everything  which  he  may  require  until  the  arrival 
of  his  tent.  I  had  carefully  selected  my  baughi-burdar  from  a  host  of 
candidates,  for  the  superior  breadth  of  his  shoulders  and  the  muscularity 


*  The  two  regiments  of  Dragoons  are  always  at  a  full-batta  stations-one  at 
Kanpfir,  the  other  at  Miiut  The  Native  Cavalry,  amounting  to  ten  regiments,  are 
likewise  always  on  full  allowances,  and  in  the  Upper  Provinces;  the  lowest  Cavaliy 
station  being  SultenpCir  B^naies. 
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of  Ilia  legs,  but  it  proved  that  I  was  deceived  in  my  estimate  of  his 
powers,  for  on  reaching  our  ground  my  eyes  wandered  in  vain,  without 
resting  upon  him  or  his  precious  burthen  ;  and  as  breakfast  was  im* 
mediately  served  in  the  mess  tent,  and  voracious  appetites  were  in  vogue, 
my  chance  of  a  morning  meal  was  every  instant  becoming  *'  fine  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until  a  brother  officer  relieved  me  from  my 
predicament,  by  making  over  to  me  a  superfluous  cup  and  saucer  which 
chanced  to  turn  up.  I  would  however  earnestly  caution  others  from 
trusting  to  the  exuberant  resources  of  their  friends. 

An  enumeration  of  our  marching  establishment  may  perhaps  startle 
the  uninitiated.  Eighteen  elephants  and  forty-three  camels  carried  the 
tents  of  the  regiment,  sixty-two  in  number ;  this  did  not  include  those 
belonging  to  the  officers  who  provided  their  own  carriage  ;  thirty  more 
camels  were  employed  by  the  Commissariat,  who  had  hackeries  in  addi- 
tion, to  convey  the  public  stores ;  the  men's  bedding  and  cooking  uten- 
sils were  carried  either  upon  pack  bullocks  or  hackeries,  the  bedding  of 
six  men  constituting  the  load  for  a  bullock. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  on  a  march  through  a  country  inhabited 
solely  by  a  native  population  would  appear  to  be  the  supply  of  fresh 
bread ;  but  this  was  regularly  served  out  daily  to  the  regiment.  The 
contract  baker  accompanied  us,  and  every  alternate  day  ovens  were  ex- 
cavated in  a  hillock,  a  rising  bank,  or  wherever  a  favourable  spot  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  purpose,  and  better  bread  than  was  furnished  by 
this  rude  apparatus  no  one  could  wish  for. 

Our  next  march  brought  us  to  Kutwa  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Ganges^ 
which  river  we  were  to  cross  here  ;  our  encampment  was  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  gh&t  for  embarkation.  The  boats  were  prepared, 
and  early  the  following  morning  the  regiment  crossed,  and  marched 
uast  the  old  fort  of  Buxar,  which  faced  our  late  encampment  We 
halted  in  a  splendid  grove  of  mangoe  trees,  planted  with  great  regularity 
in  rows  extending  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  length  and  three  hun- 
dred in  breadth.  The  clouds  had  been  gathering  heavily  since  mid- 
night, and  after  breakfast  they  fulfilled  their  promise  by  pouring  down 
a  deluge  upon  our  hapless  heads  ;  but  few  tents  had  come  up,  owing  to 
the  delay  of  crossing  the  river ;  at  noon,  my  tent  with  baggage  and 
horses  made  its  appearance  :  the  ground  was  then  a  perfect  swamp,  but 
everything  was  thrown  down  most  unceremoniously. 

Now  came  home  to  every  one  the  misery  of  a  camp  in  wet  weather. 
Your  tent  is  steeped  in  water  and  mud,  from  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  raise  it;  when  at  length  it  is  pitched,  the  inclosed  space  is  just 
as  comfortless  as  the  exterior,  for  no  rug  can  be  laid  down,  no  trunks 
placed  in  it.  Your  servants  are  disinclined  to  work,  and  sneak  away  to 
smoke;  your  much-wished-for  toilet  must  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  in  India  an  ablution  and  change  of  clothes  after  a  march  is  some- 
thing more  than  merely  desirable.  Your  bed  is  probably  wetted  in 
spite  of  the  oil-cloth  which  is  laced  round  it ;  your  horses  are  standing 
unsheltered  in  the  rain,  and  in  short,  disagreeables  of  all  sorts  are  staring 
you  in  the  face. 

This  state  of  things  is  even  worse  than  being  destitute  of  tent  and 
bed,  fc:  in  that  case  you  are  prepared  beforehand  for  the  worst ;  you 
may  ihcn  choose  the  highest  spot  of  ground  you  can  find,  seat  yourself 
in  the  ruin  and  mud,  and  compose  yourself  until  it  shall  please  God  to 
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€end  you  sunshine  to  dry  and  warm  you,  and  at  ail  events  you  are  free 
from  anxiety  about  your  cattle  or  property. 

The  rain  which  had  nearly  drowned  us  had  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered the  roads  impracticable  for  our  beasts  of  burthen,  so  that  we  were 
condemned  to  remain  in  this  region  of  mud  for  no  less  than  three  days* 
one  of  which  was  Christmas-day;  a  more  comfortless  one  I  never 
passed — at  dinner  some  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  be  cheerful,  but . 
our  mirth  was  melancholy,  and  our  laughter  rather  lugubrious. 

The  fort  of  Buxar,  though  still  forming  a  command,  is  in  a  ruinous 
state  ;  it  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  two  long  and  two  short  faces^ 
that  towards  the  east  having  a  slight  variation  to  guard  the  gateway. 
At  the  salients  are  small  towers  pierced  with  three  or  four  embrasures ; 
some  old  12-pounder8  are  mounted.  The  counterscarp  and  escarp  de- 
viate at  present  so  far  from  the  perpendicular,  that  one  of  our  officers 
led  a  horse  down  into  the  ditch  (about  eighteen  feet)  up  the  escarp  at 
one  of  the  salients,  and  from  thence  over  the  parapet  to  the  terreplein 
of  the  rampart.  The  buildings  in  the  interior  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
invalids  of  the  Company's  army,  and  the  command  is  held  by  a  Colonel 
on  the  same  establishment.  Buxar  is  distant  from  Gazip^r  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  from  Danapdr  cantonment  about  seventy-four.  We  crossed 
the  Sdn  at  Koela-gh&t;  the  bed  of  the  river  here  was  about  1100  yards 
across,  of  which  two-thirds  were  dry.  At  Bardn,  where  I  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  crossed  the  S6n  (when  on  route  from  Calcutta  to 
Gazipur),  the  river  was  three  miles  in  breadth,  although  Bardn  is  more 
distant  than  Ko6la-ghd,t  from  the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Ganges. 
The  approach  to  Munniah,  a  large  native  village,  where  we  completed 
one  of  our  stages,  claimed  our  attention,  albeit  the  heat,  dust  and  thirst 
which  tormented  us  at  that  time  might  have  sufiiced  to  extinguish  the 
ardour  for  the  picturesque  even  in  a  Doctor  Syntax.  On  the  skirts  of 
the  village,  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  we  opened  a  spacious  tank,  the 
margin  of  which  on  two  sides  was  occupied  by  buildings,  the  back 
ground  filled  in  by  lofty  palm  trees,  tamarinds  and  dates.  The  tank 
was  deep  and  supplied  with  clear  water ;  the  structure  situated  on  the 
northern  face  contains  the  mausoleum  of  Mukhdum  Shah-u-Dowlah, 
whose  sanctity  is  here  held  in  repute.  The  building  which  rises  over 
the  remains  of  the  saint  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  each  of  the  side 
walls  contains  three  tiers  of  three  windows  or  apertures,  perforated 
through  the  stone  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  flower  patterns,  the  execution 
of  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  verandah,  in  which  some  Arabic  verses  from  the  Kor&n  are 
sculptured  in  compartments  overhead.  1  observed  that  there  were  no 
means  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  as  this  was  an  un- 
usual omission,  I  inquired  the  reason.  My  pious  cicerone  affected  to 
be  horror  struck,  and  pointing  to  the  characters  on  the  roof,  urged  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  such  sacrilege  as  tram- 
pling over  extracts  from  the  holy  book.  The  temple  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  a  serai,  affording  accommodation  for  travellers  and  the  servants 
of  the  establishment.  There  is  a  descent  to  the  tank  by  a  concealed 
flight  of  steps ;  the  main  road  bounded  the  water  to  the  westward,  and 
on  the  eastern  bank  a  ghkt  of  masonry  was  terminated  by  a  range  of 
small  buildings  emerging  from  and  partly  hidden  by  dense  and  varied 
foliage.    In  rear  of  this  I  found  a  small  enclosure  containing  some  un- 
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pretending  tombs,  and  a  statue  in  stone  of  a  lion  seizing  a  young  ele* 
phant  The  lion,  the  size  of  life,  is  composed  of  several  pieces  joined 
together ;  some  portions  of  both  figures  were  missing,  and  the  elephant 
WEB  altogether  disproportionately  small.  The  spot  was  on  the  whole 
worth  more  attention  than  I  could  devote  to  it :  my  cicerone  assigned 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  to  the  reign  of  Jeeh&n  Glr. 

In  passing  Patna  I  dedicated  a  few  hours  to  a  stroll  through  the 
city.  By  dint  of  threading  some  of  the  filthiest  lanes  in  the  world,  and 
stumbliug  up  the  darkest  and  most  treacherous  of  staircases,  I  reached 
the  studios  of  several  of  the  Patna  Apelles.  In  general  all  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  native  artists  are  more  remarkable  for  the  high  finish  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  minutiae — such  as  the  dress,  jewellery,  &c.,  in 
miniatures  upon  ivory — ^than  for  freedom  or  correctness  of  outline.  In 
short,  they  begin  to  paint  without  knowing  how  to  draw,  and  thus  their 
works  are  valueless,  except  as  mere  curiosities. 

On  the  march  it  was  almost  my  daily  practice  to  visit  the  elephants 
in  the  evening  at  feeding  time.  It  is  instructive  to  gaze  upon  these 
huge  monsters,  and  observe  them  walking  about  at  liberty,  each  follow- 
ing a  diminutive  native  (perhaps  a  child)  to  the  spot  where  his  meal  is 
being  prepared  by  his  attendant.  We  gratefully  reflect  upon  the  pro- 
visions  of  that  Almighty  wisdom  which  has  ordained  that  all  creatures 
in  this  world  which  man  may  require  shall  be  subject  to  him.  In  the 
elephant  we  find  that  extraordinary  instinct  and  comparative  gentleness 
of  disposition  without  which  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  mortal  efforts 
could  render  available  for  any  useful  purpose,  the  strength  with  which 
these  giants  of  the  animal  world  are  endowed. 

**  How  instinct  varies  in  the  erovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine! 
*Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier ; 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near !" 

Each  of  our  elephants  received  from  ten  to  twelve  sirs  of  ata*,  which 
is  made  into  cakes  of  a  sir  each ;  these  are  kneaded  with  the  greatest 
cleanliness,  and  baked  or  rather  toasted  on  a  tin  plate ;  they  are  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and,  when  sufficiently  cool,  the  mahout  doubles 
one  in  half,  and  tenders  it  to  the  elephant,  who  as  soon  as  he  has  re- 
ceived his  allowance,  readily  returns  to  his  berth.  The  chain  is  affixed 
to  his  leg,  and  he  resumes  his  occupation  of  munching  branches  of  the 
burgut  and  pipul  trees,  of  which  an  enormous  pile  is  always  before  him: 
the  leaves  he  always  strips  off  and  rejects,  except  at  that  season  when 
they  are  young  and  tender.  The  first  duty  of  the  elephant  after  he  has 
brought  his  load  to  its  destination,  is  to  sally  forth  to  procure  forage 
for  himself.  The  mahout  ascends  the  first  tree  he  finds  with  a  stout 
knife  or  chopper  in  his  hand,  and  the  elephant  waits  to  be  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

*  Sir,  a  weight  of  2  lhs.^-ata,  coarse  flour. 
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A  SERMON  ON  GAMBLING. 

ADDRUSSO  TO  TBB  UNiTBD  8BRYI0X. 

^  There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  dei^^ned  to  waft  here ; 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse  ; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 
Because— such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 
The  dice  seemed  charmed  too  with  his  repartees." 

Btron, 

So  much  has  already  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  gam- 
bling, and  apparently  without  much  effect,  that  it  may  be  thought  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  grapple  again  with  this  vice.  Still  I  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  warning  to  my  pro- 
fessional friends,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  temptation  is  held 
out  in  ever}'  direction.  Each  visit  that  I  pay  to  London  do  I  observe 
these  haunts  to  take  in  the  unwary  increase,  without  apparent  limits,  to 
the  infinite  discredit  of  our  home  Government,  and  to  the  magistracy 
in  particular  ;  and  as  these  dens  stand  right  in  the  path  of  young  men 
who  frequent  the  clubs,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  way  of  caution,  even 
though  a  part  should  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed. 

According  to  the  views  of  different  persons,  gambling  will  be  looked 
on  as  a  vice,  a  passion,  a  propensity,  or  a  relaxation.  Under  whatever 
head  it  is  placed,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  antiquity  or  of  more  uni- 
versal prevalence.  It  commences  with  the  boy  the  moment  he  learns 
the  relative  value  of  things,  and  continues  with  him  during  life,  unless 
modified  by  reason  and  education.  Scarcely  a  man,  or  even  woman, 
that  has  not  either  played  for  something,  or  in  some  way  or  other  put 
themselves  under  the  control  of  the  doctrine  of  chances.  The  retired 
pedagogue,  or  well-preserved  dowager,  who  sit  down  to  play  a  certain 
number  of  sober  rubbers  of  sixpenny  whist,  would  be  infinitely  shocked 
if  any  one  was  to  hint  that  they  had  anything  in  common  with  the 
gambler ;  yet  the  feeling  they  have  of  inward  satis&ction  as  they  pocket 
what  pays  for  their  chair  hire,  and  halfcrown  besides,  are  very  nearly 
akin  to  those  who  walk  off  with  their  hundreds  from  the  clubs.  If  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  and  dice  were  abolished  to-morrow,  new  sources 
of  trying  luck  would  be  invented  the  next  day.  A  noble  lord,  well 
known  in  sporting  circles,  and  to  whom  as  many  good  sayings  have 
been  attributed  as  to  Talleyrand  himself,  was  waiting  at  Staines  with  a 
friend  the  advent  of  Ascot  races,  when,  feeling  a  want  of  some  excite- 
ment, his  lordship  sent  for  a  couple  of  fishing-rods,  and  challenged  his 
companion  to  a  gudgeon  match  hpony  a  fish. 

This  differs  only  in  form  from  the  bet  between  two  Cockneys  of  a 
new  hat,  whether  a  waggon  standing  on  a  weigh-bridge  weighs  nearer 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred-weight.  Chances  have  their  share  in  almost 
all  professions  and  occupations  of  life.  There  is  an  old  but  true  saying 
that  the  Navy  and  Army  are  all  a  lottery.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  a 
more  modified  sense,  of  the  Church.  The  doctor,  although  he  some- 
times wins,  oftener  finds  the  odds  against  him  ;  while  the  merchant 
alternately  feels  the  exaltation  of  a  good  spec,  or  has  to  put  up  with 
losses  against  which  no  foresight  could  guard.  What  are  the  dealers 
in  com  and  hops  but  gamblers,  not  to  speak  of  the  dabblers  in  the 
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funds,  the  traders  in  time-bargains,  and  the  concoctors  of  all  manner 
of  companies,  and  vendors  of  shares,  who,  as  Sir  Toby  Belcli  says, 
**  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,"  and  back  out  of  their  schemes 
when  they  can  pocket  the  premium  ?  The  savage  and  the  half-civilized 
man  are  equallv  prone  to  gambling,  which  extends  in  all  ranks  through 
the  whole  of  the  new  republics  of  South  America,  fills  invariably  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  natives  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  is  the  origin 
of  all  the  wars  of  the  African  continents,  which  are  no  other  than  spe- 
culations of  slave  dealers.  The  leisure  of  men  in  a  highly  civilized  state 
leads  exactly  to  the  same  results,  produced  by  avarice  and  want  of 
excitement. 

With  so  many  facts  of  this  nature  constantly  before  his  eyes,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Canning  could  have  ever 
uttered  what  has  been  attributed  to  him,  namely,  that  if  he  lived,  and 
continued  First  Minister,  he  would  introduce  measures  effectually  to  put 
down  gambling.  This  would  have  been  enough  for  one  session  ;  and 
the  next  I  should  have  exj)ected  a  bill  to  gag  all  liars  and  promoters  of 
scandal ;  followed  by  a  law  to  prevent  women  from  scolding,  and  meit 
from  getting  drunk.  I  believe  that  this  vice  in  England  can  be  only 
subdued  by  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people,  aided  by  judicious 
and  moderate  restriction ;  but  that  any  positive  law,  aided  by  the  power 
of  the  police,  would  fail  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  probably 
might  increase  the  evil  meant  to  be  cured.  The  bearing  of  this  question 
has  been  so  frequently  discussed,  as  relating  to  general  society,  that  I 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  how  it  bears  on  the  two  professions  of  com- 
batants. Although  it  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  the  nature 
of  the  life  which  people  lead  at  sea  might  have  a  tendency  to  nourish 
this  mode  of  passing  the  time,  yet  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Navy. 
The  time  of  the  officers,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  is  so  fully  occupied 
by  their  duties  that  they  have  scarcely  more  of  that  commodity  at  their 
disposal  than  serves  for  the  purposes  of  meals  and  sleep. 

I  have  heard  it  once  said  by  a  man  who  had  himself  a  great  horror 
at  the  sight  of  cards,  that  he  did  not  know  which  would  be  worse  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler.  I  should  say  the  first 
much  the  worst,  as  he  never  can  be  trusted.  He  can,  and  generally 
does,  play  a  solo  in  tippling ;  but  the  gambler  must  have  an  associate. 
Should  he  procure  one,  that  makes  the  matter  doubly  bad  ;  but  there  is 
nobody  for  him  to  seduce  except  the  officer  of  marines  and  the  purser. 
The  gambler,  too,  although  he  might  neglect  some  of  his  duties,  at  least 
retains  his  senses  for  moments  of  danger  or  difficulty.  The  unceasing 
routine  of  duty  on  board  ship  leaves  officers  small  leisure  for  play  of 
any  sort ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Army. 

Although  during  the  activity  of  a  campaign  a  man  may  not  seek  for 
any  other  playfellow  than  one  Morpheus^  yet  the  sometimes  long  in* 
tervals  of  cantonments,  devoid  of  other  resources,  occasion  an  indul- 
gence in  the  propensity  to  play.  The  first  occasion  of  this  kind  on 
something  of  a  large  scale  which  I  recollect  was  the  return  of  the  army 
of  Egypt  to  Malta,  when  they  were  held  together  for  the  purposes  of 
ulterior  operations,  or  to  wait  for  orders  from  home,  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  received  six  months' arrears  of  pay.  O  '  thought 
t'lat  such  an  infliction  might  have  been  borne  w  titude, 
but  tlie  possession  of  so  much  ready  was  op  t]s  of 
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some,  and  barnt  in  the  pockets  of  others.  To  relieve  both  these  classes 
of  sufferers  some  excellent  and  charitable  persons  estabfished  an  even- 
ing coterie  of  lansquenet*  to  relieve  the  ideas  of  one  class,  and  vider  le 
gmuset  of  the  others.  They  commenced  operations  with  a  full'senti* 
ment  of  the  propriety  of  their  measures.  The  first  meetings  were,  I 
think,  in  an  apartment  of  the  building  then  called  U  ConservatoriOt 
adjoining  the  Governor's  palace,  and  they  continued  there  for  some 
time  unmolested.  At  length  General  ViUettes  got  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,  and  although  one  of  the  most  indulgent  and  gentleman-like 
persons  in  the  world,  he  took  a  prejudice  against  this  species  of  pastime 
carried  on  just  under  his  nose ;  he  thererore  sent  the  Captain  of  the 
main-guard  to  clear  the  country,  with  authority  to  put  any  recusant  in 
arrest,  whatever  his  rank ;  and  to  take  with  him  a  few  files  of  the  guard 
to  enforce  the  orders. 

Driven  from  this  position.  Company  and  Self  took  refuge  in  a  room 
which  they  hired  from  a  man  who  kept  a  billiard  room,  where  they 
thought  themselves  secure.  However  they  had  reckoned  with  their 
host,  they  had  reckoned  without  their  General,  as  they  had  scarcely 
begun  to  feel  themselves  comfortable,  when  the  ill-omened  visage  of  the 
Captain  of  the  guard  appeared  among  them.  The  Maltese  man's  house 
was  not  his  castle,  and  turn  out  they  must.  They  then  broke  into  small 
parties,  and  changed  their  hours  of  meeting  to  the  morning  when  driven 
out  at  night. 

The  Christian  names  of  General  Villettes,  who  was,  I  believe,  of 
French  origin,  were  William  Anne,  and  he  was  the  best  dressed,  and 
most  precise-looking  soldier  I  ever  saw.  He  used  to  pass  a  considerable 
time  during  the  forms  of  guard-mounting  in  front  of  the  palace.  At 
this  period  it  was  a  saying  among  the  worshippers  of  Chance,  '*  Come, 
let  us  go  and  have  some  lammy ;  Nancy  is  just  coming  out  of  her  band- 
box to  go  to  parade."  Nancy,  however,  proved  too  much  for  Shuffle 
and  Cut,  as  they  were  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  finally  put  down. 

While  this  reunion  was  in  its  palmy  state,  there  was  among  the  prin- 
cipal performers  a  German,  Baron  Waldeck,  a  Captain  in  one  of  the 
foreign  corps.  This  interesting  hero  had  a  run  of  great  luck,  and  when 
he  dealt  he  pulled  in  the  stakes  in  a  very  rapid  fashion,  talked  magni- 
ficent, and  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  about  a  doubloon  he  tossed  the 
piece  of  golden  dirt  through  the  window  to  show  his  contempt  for  lucre. 
He  had,  he  said,  hurt  his  left  hand,  and  he  always  appeared  with  a  ban- 
dage over  it.  One  night  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  was 
seated  next  the  baron,  and  in  no  very  good  humour,  having  lost  all  his 
stock  in  trade,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  seen  pass  to  the  heap  in 
front  of  his  next  neighbour.  Having  lost  all  his  money,  he  continued 
to  look  on,  and,  whether  his  eyesight  had  been  sharpened  by  his  disap- 
pointed feelings  or  not,  he  thought  he  observed  under  the  bandage  on 
the  baron's  hand  the  corner  of  a  court  card ;  he  redoubled  the  vigilance 
of  his  observation,  and  at  last  made  sure  of  the  fact.    Starting  up,  he 

*  The  game  of  lansquenet  is  now  so  seldom  used  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a 
word  of  its  origin,  and  how  it  is  played.  It  takes  its  name  itom  the  Lansquenet 
merceuary  Qerman  soldiers,  many  of  whom  served  under  Wallenstein.  The  game 
iM  Tvry  simple  :  the  to))  card,  after  cuttinj^,  is  hrulr^  the  next  thrown  out  for  the  com- 
pany, and  the  following  for  self;  the  remaining  cartls  turned  up  in  succession  till  one 
or  other  of  the  above  denon*i«^^<<  """les*  At  Malts  it  was  familiarly  called  lammy. 
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pinned  the  Gwman*8  fist  and  its  contents  to  the  tables  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  suspicions,  which  were  in  a  moment  verified  by  strip- 
ping off  the  bandage,  and  exposing  a  regular  batch  of  cards  so  disposed 
that  Company  must  always  lose,  and  Self  gain.  This  trick  was  the  more 
easy  to  effect,  as  two,  and  sometimes  three  packs  of  cards  were  thrown 
together  to  prevent  the  chances  of  calculating  the  cards  to  come  up.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  the  baron  to  have  had  his  seat  of  honour 
padded  like  the  back  of  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  as  so  many  feet  were 
applied  to  it  in  an  instant  as  sent  this  German  noble  down  stairs  without 
counting  the  steps.  The  next  day,  by  a  Maltese  municipal  law,  he  was 
put  into  prison  until  he  refunded  his  winnings,  and  of  course  lost  his 
commission  in  the  British  Service. 

Another  forfeiture  of  the  same  kind  arose  from  these  gambling 
transactions  that  drew  more  commiseration.  A  young  man,  an  officer 
in  the  20th  Regiment,  used  to  attend  these  meetings :  he  lost  all  that 
he  had,  and  all  that  he  could  borrow.  Going  to  the  Paymaster's  quar- 
ters to  try  to  raise  the  wind,  he  found  he  was  not  at  the  moment  at 
home,  but  was  expected  directly.  He  had  left  the  key  of  his  safe  on 
the  table ;  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  young  man — who,  how- 
ever, feared  to  apply  it  immediately  oh  account  of  the  expected  return ; 
he,  therefore,  carried  off  the  key,  which  he  took  to  the  armourer,  and 
bribed  him  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  to  make  one  similar,  and  he 
left  the  original  one  where  he  found  it.  Watching  the  absence  of  the 
Paymaster,  he  applied  the  false  key,  and  obtained  a  considerable  sum  in 
Spanish  dollars,  which  he  took  to  what  was  familiary  called  the  Lammy 
Siopy  and  there  lost  it  all.  Not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  bargain  with 
the  armourer,  the  latter  peacked^  and  the  unfortunate  youth  was  placed 
in  close  arrest,  tried  by  a  General  Court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  the 
sentence  was  that  he  should  be  dismissed  the  Service  with  every  mark 
of  ignominy ;  which  was  carried  into  efifect  on  the  public  parade,  by 
the  Drum-Major  cutting  off  his  epaulette  and  throwing  it  under  his 
feet,  and  then  breaking  his  sword  above  his  head,  and  throwing  down 
the  fragments ;  and  in  this  plight  this  unfortunate  victim  of  gambling 
sneaked  off  the  parade  of  his  regiment,  with  what  feelings  1  leave  to 
every  young  man  of  honour  to  guess. 

Several  other  discreditable  affairs  of  a  minor  description  took  place 
at  this  time,  and  one  or  two  duels  were  fought  in  consequence. 

The  two  great  gambling  shops  at  Lisbon  were  a  considerable 
nuisance.  Young  men  from  the  depdt  at  Belem  used  to  frequent  them, 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  play  which  they  tried  to  indulge  in  when  they 
got  up  to  the  cantonments.  After  the  different  campaigns  long  inter- 
vals of  rest  ensued ;  and  in  a  country  without  resources,  except  to  the 
sportsman,  much  temptation  to  play  was  held  out.  The  Duke  gave  the 
Army  a  great  moral  as  well  as  physical  lesson,  in  having  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  Portugal,  which  afforded  healthy  exercise,  amusement,  and 
excitement  to  many  who  might  have  employed  their  time  and  money  in 
play — which  existed  in  some  of  the  divisions  to  a  considerable  extent, 
brag  and  unlimited  three-card-loo  being  the  fashion  of  the  camp. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  no  money^I  say  unfortunately,  because  if 
there  had  been,  many  would  have  looked  tWKe  at  it  before  they  staked 
it  at  cards  ;  but  the  system  was  all  on  tick^  the  currency  being  kept  up 
by  tokens — as  a  key  standing  for  50  dollars,  a  pencil  for  100,  &c.. 
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which  were  booked  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  I.  O.  U'b. 
This  plan  led  many  a  poor  fellow  into  a  hobble :  with  the  usual  care- 
lessness  of  soldiers,  they  thought  nothing  of  losing  large  nominal  sums,- 
which  they  further  thought  might  be  cancelled  by  the  death  either  of 
themselves  or  of  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  the  money.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  creditors  appeared  often  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  the  poor 
debtor  was  in  many  instances  kept  with  his  head  under  water  for  years 
afterwards,  to  capcel  the  claims  created  under  this  currency  of  keys  and 
pencils.  ^ 

The  Army  being  broken  up  in  1814,  partly  to  go  to  America,  and 
the  rest  to  return  home,  other  ideas  succeeded,  and  play  was  laid  aside. 
But  the  events  of  the  next  year  revived  it.  When  the  troops  were  all 
in  bivouac  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  I  have  often  seen  the  youths 
rise  with  the  lark  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  be  betimes  with  the 
Paymaster,  and  then  off  to  Paris  to  dine  at  Verey's — ^where,  they  say, 
they  killed  the  cook  by  making  him  dress  so  many  dinners  of  fried  soles 
and  potatoes ;  and  when  they  had  thrown  in  a  quant,  mf.  of  Laffitte, 
or  Chateau  Margeaux — ^the  dearest,  and  not  the  best  wine  in  the  capital 
^•they  proceeded  to  the  several  places  where  people  are  so  soon  eased 
of  the  unpleasant  load  of  five-franc  pieces.  Amongst  the  shops  of  that 
description  in  the  Palais  Royal,  No.  9,  (it  does  not  now  exist  in  that 
shape),  there  was  at  the  entrance  the  usual  roulette,  then  rouge  et  noir, 
then  a  billiard-room ;  and  beyond  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  Ui  bcUtans  de 
la  porte  were  thrown  open,  and  a  salon  discovered  all  ready,  company 
included,  for  what  our  neighbours  call  un  bal  de  societe — ^it  was,  indeed, 
quite  sociable,  and  not  the  least  formality  observed ;  away  in  the  **  far 
west,"  beyond  this  temple  of  Terpsichore,  was  a  supper-room. 

Now  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  month's  pay  of  a  subaltern  did 
not  last  long  enough  to  carry  him  to  the  gastronomic  termination  of 
this  suite  of  apartments,  or  if  it  did,  he  found  it  evaporate  in  his  passage 
back  through  these  enchanted  chambers ;  the  next  morning  he  crept 
back  sans  U  sous  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  feed  on  his  ration  of 
French  beef,  soft  tommy,  and  black  strap  (sour),  until  the  auspicious 
day,  the  25th,  again  rolled  round.  I  recollect  one  youth  who  thought 
himself  a  brilliant  exception ;  having  won  two  hundred  Napoleons,  he 
gave  a  supper  to  his  friends,  where  the  Sillery  flew  fast ;  he  then  re* 
turned  to  increase  his  funds  at  the  whirligig  of  roulette,  but  his  own 
stock  was  soon  sucked  into  that  vortex,  and  he  returned  to  camp  comme 
les  antres. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  gambling,  I  have  every  sort  of  dislike 
to  the  system  of  lotteries  as  a  means  of  revenue,  because  it  puts  the 
government  in  the  position  of  a  player  cheating  its  own  subjects ;  and  in 
this  view  the  French  lottery,  though  fairer  in  its  chances,  was  in  other 
respects  worse  than  our  own,  as  by  the  smallness  of  the  mtseit  held  out 
a  diurnal  temptation  to  those  who  had  the  least  to  spare  to  stake  their 
franc  or  two ;  and  as  the  drawings  were  about  three  times  a-week,  there 
was  no  end  of  the  excitement. 

Although  I  think  the  lotteries  on  this  account  very  reprehensible,  yet 
I  cannot  see  that  the  houses  for  play  were  so  very  much  to  be  con- 
demned ;  they  were  under  very  strict  reg^ation ;  officers  of  the  police  were 
appointed  to  overlook  the  proceedings,  and  persons  attached  to  the  sys* 
tem,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the  roulette  tables  were  properly 
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coiiBtructed,  and  ihe  pivots  on  which  they  turn  correct,  and  all  unfair 
means  kept  out  of  the  way ;  in  point  of  fact,  a  person  might  go  into 
any  of  these  houses  with  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  neither  cheated 
or  intimidated  ;  he  knew  the  odds  were,  as  Sam  Weller  says,  '*  rayther" 
against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  lose  more  money  than  was  in  his 
pocket.  No  I.  O.  U,  post  obit,  or  other  paper  kite  of  any  use,  and  in 
addition  to  these  regulations,  young  men  were  rigidly  excluded.  I  was 
much  amused  with  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  teased  me  to  take  him 
to  one  of  these  houses  for  curiosity.  I  told  him  I  would,  but  that  I  dUL 
not  think  he  would  be  let  in  dn  account  of  his  juvenile  appearance ;  he 
laughed  at  the  idea ;  he  had  written  himself  Homo,  had  been  dubbed  a 
man  at  Oxford  long  since ;  he  thought  it  was  a  pretence  on  my  part  to 
keep  him  out  of  temptation,  and  was  more  pressing.  My  guess  was 
right,  they  would  not  let  him  in,  though  he  pleaded  his  twenty-one 
years,  and  he  left  the  place  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  doubts  of  his 
virility. 

If  they  had  demanded  an  admittance  of  ten  francs  from  each  person, 
it  would  have  deterred  all  the  small  tradespeople  from  frequenting  these 
places,  and  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  regulation ;  they  have,  however, 
abolished  la  regie  de  jeuj  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Minister,  of  M.  Be- 
naget,  et  variorum.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of  the  capi- 
talists and  employes  have  migrated  to  Baden  and  other  German  watering 
places,  and  a  few  have  come  to  this  country,  where  they  have  consorted 
with  all  sorts  of  swindlers  and  ruffians ;  and  where,  to  all  appearance, 
they  may  go  on  and  spread  ad  libitum^  without  the  least  check  or  oppo- 
sition. What  we  call  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  tends  most  materially 
to  cheating  the  lieges;  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  ergfo,  no 
man  may  enter  these  dens  of  infamy  by  force,  and  the  fellows  who  are 
stationed  at  the  door  are  well  trained,  and  know  at  the  first  glance  the 
difference  between  a  beak  and  a  pigeon  ;  and  even  if  one  of  the  former 
could  gain  admittance,  he  could  scarcely  proceed  unaided  against  a 
whole  house  full  of  vagabonds.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  courses 
to  be  followed,  either  to  procure  a  law  of  right  of  search  on  information, 
or  allow  these  houses  to  go  under  regulation,  and- be  taxed. 

At  present  they  have  carte  blanche^  and  may  do  just  as  they  like,  the 
only  possible  chance  of  punishing  them  is  by  one  of  the  Aa6t7f/^  in- 
forming against  them;  and  this. seldom  leads  to  any  results:  if  they 
cannot  get  out  of  the  scrape  otherwise,  the  firm  changes  its  title,  the 
late  occupiers,  against  whom  the  information  is  laid,  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  all  is  quiet,  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  another  part 
of  the  town. 

When  a  young  man  goes  into  any  of  these  clubs  (as  they  call  them) 
he  sees  several  people  seated  round  a  table  where  French  hazard  is 
playing  or  to  be  played  ;  if  this  party  should  be  idle  when  the  stranger 
arrives  they  immediately  get  to  work,  and  he  receives  such  a  look  from 
the  croupier  as  evidently  says,  '*  Come  and  join  us,"  while  the  confede- 
rate, either  in  the  same  room  or  one  adjoining,  begins  whirling  his  ball 
about  at  roulette.  Perhaps  eight  or  .nine  out  of  every  ten  young  men 
are  ignorant  of  French  hazard,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  call  a  main, 
and  the  dice  box  is  put  in  their  hands ;  they  know  not  whether  they 
have  lost  or  won  until  they  see  their  money  shovelled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tabje,  and  tl}^  bpx  taken  gently  from  their  hand.    Should  he  feel 
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awkward  about  the  haxard-table,  and  express  his  ignoranoe  of  the  game, 
he.  IB  handed  over  to  the  roulette  gentleman,  it  being  a  maxim  here  that 
no  one  should  be  idle ;  and  what  guarantee  has  he  that  the  man  who 
spins  the  ball  may  not  have  the  power  to  make  it  fall  where  he  pleases  ? 
Should  he  decline  playing  at  either  games,  he  will  be  immediately  taken 
for  a  spy,  probably  be  bdlied  or  have  his  pocket  picked,  and  be  but  too 
glad  to  escape  free. 

How  very  different  in  all  this  were  the  houses  in  Paris !  the  machinery 
of  play  was  all  kept  in  perfect  order ;  and,  going  into  the  respectable 
houses,  no  one  was  importuned  to  play  either  by  word  or  look.  I  have 
often  gone  into  Frascati  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  the  papers. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  up  a  small  portion  of  the  iniquity  practised 
in  these  London  gambling  shops,  my  inducement  has  been  to  give 
warning  to  some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Service,  as  I  observe 
that  these  hells  flare  up  every  night  almost  through  the  Quadrant  and 
other  places  directly  in  the  path  to  the  clubs.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  0ay  anything  to  the  seniors  in  Pall  Mall,  as  they  are  in  general  too 
old  birds  to  be  caught  by  chaff;  and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see 
that  one  of  these  nests,  which  went  under  the  romantic  title  of  the  Gothic 
Club,  and  was  planted  just  in  their  firont,  has  lately  disappeared,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  play 
that  takes  place  at  the  clubs  themselves,  that  is  a  different  consideration, 
and  is  a  matter  that  is  left  to  the  honour  and  consideration  of  the 
members.  The  Committee,  in  their  rules,  say  that  not  more  than 
pound  points  should  be  played;  but  how  can  they  prevent  persons 
betting  what  they  like  on  each  game  and  the  rubber  ?  or  how  would  it 
be  possible  to  regulate  the  play  between  two  individuals  ? — ^as  for  in- 
stance, the  somewhat  recent  ecarte  case :  two  persons  outside  the  door 
may  say,  '*  Let  us  go  in  and  play  piquet  for  20/.  a  game."  They  say 
no  more ;  mark  their  score  of  games  with  a  cut  card,  and  settle  the 
balance  when  they  get  into  the  street ; — what  Committee  could  control 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  ?  I  think  they  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  :  they  say,  **  Gentlemen,  the  majority  of  the  club,  whose  senti- 
ments we  express,  consider  that  pound  points  at  whist,  and  a  relative 
stake  of  value  at  other  games,  should  be  the  highest  used  at  the  club, 
and  no  game  of  hazard  permitted.  Your  carrying  out  the  declared 
intentions  of  the  majority  of  the  club  must  rest  with  your  own  honour 
and  consideration.'* 

I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  junior  club  took  of  late  a  fancy  to 
dabble  in  the  funds,  that  they  had  a  broker  in  employ,  and  received  half- 
huurly  expresses  from  the  city  ;  and  the  evidence  on  a  late  trial  at  law 
gives  countenance  to  the  report.  It  is  certainly  rather  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  when  her  Majesty's  officers 
become  stock-brokers.     1  hope  they  have  let  alone  the  Spanish ! 

In  drawing  this  subject  to  a  conclusion,  and  having  shown  that  on 
service  the  intervals  between  active  operations  are  often  unfortunately 
employed  in  this  (to  the  greatest  number),  an  unprofitable  pursuit,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  practice  at  home  in  barracks  and 
quarters.  In  doing  so  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  declaring 
war  against  llie  recreation  afforded  in  dull  stations,  and  bad  weather,  by 
cards,  chess,  and  backgammon ;  or  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  the 
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amosementB  of  my  married  fnendt.  Nothing  can  be  moie  pleasant  or 
sociable  than  many  of  these  regimental  parties,  where  whist,  loo,  &e. 
serve  as  a  prelude  to  a  light  supper  and  cheerful  glass.  Amongst  these 
I  have  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  my  life,  amused  with 
the  jokes  and  lively  sayings  of  my  friends,  and  where  every  one  was 
perfectly  at  ease,  and  in  full  fruition  of  the  little  enjoyments  around 
them.  I  would  merely  say  a  word  by  way  of  warning  that  the  card 
playing  should  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  suited  to  the 
finances  of  the  principal  partakers  in  the  scene. 

This,  however,  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  commanding  officer, 
to  check  any  approach  to  what  is  called  gambling ;  and  to  set  his  face 
against  high  play  in  the  regiment  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
any  corps  when  the  commanding  officer  has  an  inclination  that  way 
himself,  and  draws  his  own  officers  to  participate  in  his  amusements, 
which  must  interfere  materially  with  the  duties,  put  all  parties  on  a 
level,  and  thereby  do  away  with  the  respect  due  to  a  superior  officer. 
Some  that  I  know  of,  holding  this  propensity  to  play,  have  the  good 
sense  to  see  its  bad  effects  if  practised  in  their  own  corps,  and  'Con- 
sequently forbear  doing  so;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  I 
knew  an  officer  commanding  who  perfectly  understood  all  the  duties, 
and  was  as  gallant  and  brave  a  soldier  as  any  in  the  army,  had 
been  badly  wounded,  and  altogether  might  have  stood  as  high  as  any 
in  his  profession,  had  not  an  inveterate  love  of  play  neutralized  his 
other  advantages.  A  person  sitting  up  all  night  at  a  gaming  table, 
or  working,  as  he  did  sometimes,  sixteen  hours  at  billiards,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  his  head  clear  for  the  performance  of  his  proper 
duties :  the  consequence  was  that  his  regiment  fell  into  discredit,  was 
reckoned  the  worst  in  the  garrison  in  point  of  discipline,  and  when 
afterwards  it  was  inspected  by  the  Duke  of  York,  his  displeasure  at  its 
state  was  marked  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  corps  subsequently  held 
as  high  a  character  as  any  in  the  Peninsula,  and  upheld  it  at  Waterloo. 

Some  of  the  worst  points  about  gambling  have  been  dwelt  on  by 
different  writers.  Its  most  immediate  effects  are  to  combine  avarice 
with  selfishness ;  and  perhaps  five  out  of  six  who  play  habitually,  and 
stake  large  sums,  are  in  other  relations  of  life  niggardly  and  close- 
fisted.  There  is  a  sort  of  mystery  about  the  profession  somewhat 
amusing ;  every  one  hears  about  large  fortunes  being  lost  at  play,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  becomes  of  it :  it  does  really  look  as  if 
people  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  possession  of  money  drawn 
from  such  a  source.  A  late  trial  brought  out  some  disclosures  of  that 
kind,  which' seemed  to  astonish  the  lawyers:  although  I  think  the 
parties  were  not  in  the  least  bound  to  answer  this  inquisition  on  their 
finances.  Whether  the  money  they  confessed  to  will  remain  in  their 
hands  must  be  a  matter  of  surmise ;  but  the  only  man  I  ever  heard  of 
who  made  a  large  fortune  by  play,  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity,  was 
General  Scott,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland  and  Lady  Canning ; 
and  in  procuring  it  he  worked  like  a  slave,  and  fed  like  an  anchorite. 

W. 
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*'  Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  grove; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercme  limei 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro  the  green, 
Their  brighter  glories  blend." — ^Tbom son. 

If  we  could  construct  a  marine  railroad  from  the  Tower  Stairs  to 
Barbadoes-— or  have  an  air-tight  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic,  and  blow 
our  passengers  through  before  breakfast — or  persuade  Mr.  Green  to 
track  out  an  atmospheric  course  in  his  bi^  balloon,  with  Mr.  Monk 
Mason  to  give  a  luminous  account  of  it — in  fine,  if  we  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  sunny  isles  of  the  West  without  traversing 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bine  lea/' 

the  grass  would  soon  grow  in  the  streets  of  Brighton,  the  Margate 
Bteamers  would  be  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  houses  at  Torquay,  or 
any  other  watering-place  that  stud  the  coast  of  Mild  Devon,  instead  of 
extracting  ten  guineas  per  week  from  the  pockets  of  their  visitors  would 
hardly  fetch  as  many  shillings. 

What  a  jaunt  for  the  Cockneys  to  ride  in  a  'buss  and  see  the  real 
Bugar  actually  growing  in  the  fields ! — what  pic-nics  wouki  be  made  to 
eat  crapauds  in  Dominica,  guanas  and  monkey-soup  at  Trinidad,  and 
wild  boar  on  the  Spanish  Main  !  Mr.  Yates  would,  no  doubt,  take  a 
trip  to  witness  a  genuine  hurricane,  and  bring  it  out  the  next  season  at 
the  Adelphi,  with  new  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations ;  original 
cocoa-nut  trees  would  appear  on  the  stage,  a  black  snake  from  St. 
Lucia  dance  a  pas  seul  with  a  tiger-cat  from  the  coast  of  Panama,  and 
Jack  Reeve  give  the  most  improved  method  of  imbibing  sangaree  and 
nun-punch. 

Leaving  badinage  aside,  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  gor* 
geouB  beauty  of  the  Antilles  unless  we  visit  them,  or  of  the  freshness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  New  World.  The  mountains  of  Europe,  when 
compared  with  those  of  America,  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  ban- 
tams. The  largest  rivers  of  the  former  are  mere  trout-streams  when 
placed  in  the  scale  with  the  Amazon  or  Oronoko ;  and  the  boasted, 
guide-book- written,  panoramic  painted,  steam-boat-bearing  scenery  of 
the  Rhine,  becomes  flat,  tame,  and  paltry,  when  brought  in  competition 
with  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

No  time  is  lost  in  the  tropics — the  night  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
day,  and  the  most  distant  objects  are  reflected  distinctly  to  the  eye, 
mellowed  by  the  soft  light  of  the  moon.  The  great  charm  in  voyaging 
through  the  West  Indies  is  the  unbroken  chain  of  gems  of  the  ocean 
which  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  like  the  bright  visions  of  a 
magic  lantern.  The  white  shores  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  are 
hardly  lost  to  the  view  when  the  thickly-wooded  promontories  of  St 
Vincent  loom  in  the  distance ;  gliding  past  these,  with  their  innumerable 
bays,  you  can  still  trace  the  blue  outline  of  the  Soufrier  Mountain,  as 
the  conical  petons  of  St.  Lucia  break  upon  the  horizon,  coasting  along 
its  bluff  and  bold  shore — but  which,  from  the  estates  being  abandoned, 
in  many  parts  presents  a  very  kill-joy  appearance — we  come  to  the 
harbour  of  Castries,  the  capital  of  the  island,  in  days  of  *'  auld  lang 
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syne'*  a  place  of  extensive  commerce,  gaiety,  wealth,  and  dissipation, 
but  now  a  most  dismal  and  melancholy  spot.  Traces  of  desolation  pre- 
sent themselves  in  every  direction — here  a  dismantled  fortification 
crumbling  to  ruins,  there  a  group  of  shattered  houses  covered  with 
rank  weeds  and  brushwood  tell  the  sad  tale  of  bygone  greatness.  A 
few  vessels,  their  topmasts  struck,  float  lazily  like  large  logs  upon  the 
water — no  white  wings,  no  flying  pendants,  no  shout  of  the  joyful 
mariner — even  they  seem  infected  with  the  solitude  of  the  place ;  while 
the  town  in  the  distance,  silent  and  deserted,  resembles  a  city  of  the 
dead. 

Midway  up  Mome  Fortune  stands  the  Government  House,  peering 
with  diflScuUy  above  the  surrounding  bush,  and  enjoying  an  agreeable 
celebrity  for  unhealthiness. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Mome  are  the  barracks  for  the  ofiicers  and 
men — ^the  former  having  one  of  the  finest  mess-rooms  in  the  command, 
and  the  latter  a  kitchen  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  an 
octagon  building,  with  a  boiler  to  each  side,  and  a  door  opening  into  a 
gallery,  so  that  the  cooks  can  all  be  at  work  at  the  same  time  without 
interfering  with  one  another ;  and  the  room  being  thoroughly  ventilated 
is  of  a  regular  temperature,  a  material  point  to  those  engaged  in  it  for 
three  or  four  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  a  tropical  day.  A  range 
of  cast-iron  quarters  have  been  lately  erected,  and  are  said  to  answer 
every  purpose  for  coolness  and  security. 

Sailing  on  firom  St.  Lucia,  with  its  snakes  and  sulphur-sprines,  its 
boa-constrictors  and  bamboos,  a  brisk  breeze  brings  us  in  a  few  hours 
to  Dominica — the  birth-place  of  hurricanes  and  the  high  seat  of  tem- 
pest— a  land  pregnant  with  fogs  and  fevers,  mists  and  miasmata — famed 
for  delicate  stewed  crapauds  and  balmy  red-crab  soup. 

There  is  no  monotony  in  the  scenery  of  Dominica,  its  surface  being 
a  constant  succession  of  mountains  and  valleys,  of  forests  and  savan- 
nahs, of  rapid  torrents  and  placid  lakes,  of  highly-cultivated  plantations 
and  wild  jungle  with  its  horrid  shade,  of  smiling  industry  and  indolent 
misery,  of  orange  flowers  and  piercing  limes,  of  pine-apples  and  pome- 
granates— ^numerous  headlands  and  bold  promontories,  clothed  with 
cofiee  estates,  iniient  the  coast  of  this  island  ;  and  as  the  roads  are  not 
of  the  Macadamized  order,  the  communication  from  one  quarter  to 
another  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  water. 

The  negroes  are  expert  boatmen,  and  their  canoes  a  most  comfort- 
able mode  of  conveyance.  They  have  a  singular  way  of  taking  fish 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Pulling  their  canoes  slowly  and  carefully  along, 
they  watch  through  the  clear  water  for  a  shoal  of  fish,  which,  when  they 
find,  they  drive — by  flinging  stones  at  them — in  the  direction  of  a 
neighbouring  creek,  where  their  nets  have  been  already  laid ;  the  nets 
are  then  drawn  on  shore,  and  the  finny  tribe  secured.  It  is  incredible 
the  great  number  that  are  thus  caught ;  in  fact  a  small  fish  called  balla- 
hoo,  in  size  and  shape  resembling  a  smelt,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
food  for  the  poor  inhabitants  throughout  the  island. 

The  fresh-water  mullet  abounds  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  a  few 
solitary  sportsmen  follow  the  steps  of  old  **  Isaak  Walton ;"  but  the 
general  way  of  securing  the  mullet  is  with  a  long  hand-net.  The 
fisherman  wades  into  the  river  until  the  water  reaches  his  middle,  hav- 
ing a  net  shaped  like  a  large  jelly  bag  twisted  round  his  right  arm,  and 
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holding  ibe  dosed  end  of  it  (to  which  is.attached  a  bullet)  in  Lis  mouth, 
flinging  his  net  over  the  first  heap  of  atonea  he  meets,  he  dives  and 
carefully  secures  the  net  round  the  atones,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  escape  of 
the  unlucky  fish  from  within  its  meshes,  he  then  stirs  up  and  searches 
every  nook  and  hole  where  the  fish  may  try  to  conceal  themselves, 
and  securing  his  prey  with  rapidity  and  precision,  he  kills  them  with 
his  teeth,  while  still  under  water,  and  making  his  appearance  above  the 
surface,  flings  them  upon  the  bank. 

The  next  island  to  Dominica  is  Guadaloupe,  a  bright  jewel  in  the  coro- 
net of  France.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  singular  line  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  England,  that,  after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  of 
fighting  and  broiling  under  a  tropical  sun,  John  Bull  should  resign  two 
of  the  finest  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
to  the  French,  and  retain  two  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  now  most  un- 
productive— St.  Lucia  and  Dominica.  The  only  plea  given  for  this 
wise  proceeding  is,  that  the  latter  are  the  key-stones  of  the  former,  and 
that  if  we  wage  war  again  with  our  national  and  legitimate  foes,  that 
they  cannot  move  out  of  their  islands  without  our  permission.  Does 
not  this  sound  very  like  giving  up  a  strong  town  to  an  enemy,  and  then 
building  two  watch-towers  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  to  spy  out  the  move- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.  True,  we  may  say — you  liave  all  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  wealth,  comfort,  and  security  of  the  place— you  have 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  possession ;  but  take  care  what 
you  do,  we  see  you !  'Ware  hawk !  We  are  overlooking  you. 

Montserrat  is  famous  for  windmills,  is  famous  for  its  landing-place, 
and  celebrated  for  the  negroes  talking  Irish  :  from  it  you  discern  St. 
Kitt's  and  Nevis,  like  one  island  in  the  distance.  Brimstone  Hill  is  the 
chief  lion  of  the  former.  A  splendid  model  of  these  fortifications  is  at 
Woolwich ;  and  to  this  I  refer  all  amateur  belligerents,  as  it  will  afford 
a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  place  than  if  Dr.  Lardner 
was  to  write  a  volume  of  his  Encyclopedia,  or  a  prize  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  valley  of  Basseterre  is  renowned  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  island,  where  a  narrow  channel  separates  it 
from  Nevis,  are,  or  rather  were,  extensive  salt  ponds,  formerly  an 
article  of  great  exportation ;  but  the  Americans,  wh6  chiefly  traded  in 
it,  found  Turk's  Island,  and  Salt  Keys,  Bahamas,  more  en  route,  and 
call  at  those  places  in  preference  to  St.  Kitt's.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  when  a  season  favourable  to  the  sugar  crop  occurs,  the  salt  ponds 
are  unproductive,  and  when  the  latter  brings  grist  to  the  mill  there  is 
but  little  of  the  former  for  the  mill  to  grind. 

Nevis,  although  the  smallest  island  of  the  group,  containing  a  super- 
ficies of  twenty  square  miles,  was  one  of  the  first  that  the  English  esta- 
blished themselves  in,  and  for  some  time  was  considered  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Government.  Its  first  settlers  were  composed  of  many 
of  those  true-hearted  Britons,  who,  disgusted  with  the  murder  of  the 
first  Charles,  and  unwilling  to  live  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  a 
plebeian  usurper  and  democratic  administration,  voluntarily  embraced  an 
honourable  exile  from  their  father-land  to  this  colony.  As  the  soil  was 
found  productive,  the  whole  island  was  speedily  under  cultivation,  and 
the  white  population  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  black,  than 
in  the  other  and.  larger  colonies ;  but  Nevis  has  kept  pace  in  the  declin- 
ing glory  of  the  West,  and  very  few  descendants  of  its  original  settlers 
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remain.  As  the  industriouB  occupiers  of  the  estates  disappeared  the 
rank  vegetation  of  the  tropics  succeeded,  and  the  wild  bush  and  thick 
jungle  have  changed  places  with  the  luxuriant  sugar-cane. 

The  Nevitians,  in  common  with  the  Barbadians,  retain  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Englishmen :  their  houses  are  substantial  stone  edi- 
fices, replete  with  everj  comfort,  very  different  from  the  flimsy  wooden 
shells  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  In  fact  the  English  may  be  fairly 
called  the  woodcocks  of  the  West  Indies :  unlike  the  French,  Dutch, 
Spaniards,  or  Danes,  they  never  settle  down  for  life  in  whatever  colony 
chance  may  have  placed  them,  but,  like  migratory  birds,  remain  there 
for  a  season,  or  until  they  have  accumulated  a  competence  to  render 
them  independent  in  Old  England.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  care- 
less of  their  temporary  residences,  and  seldom  expend  much  money  in 
permanent  improvements — nay,  frequently  a  man  whose  grandfather 
and  father  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  their  own  parish,  and  who 
can  have  no  connexion  or  feeling  in  common  with  the  natives  of  the 
Old  World,  still  fondly  designates  England  as  his  home,  and  anticipates 
with  delight  the  period,  no  matter  how  distant,  when  he  can  wind  up 
his  aflairs  and  settle  in  Great  Britain. 

Sometimes  you  encounter  a  ridiculous  but  melancholy  proof  of  the 
blindness  of  human  nature,  in  a  yellow-visaged  man,  whose  hollow 
cheeks  and  bilious  eye  proclaim  disordered  liver  and  enlarged  spleen, 
his  clothes  hanging  upon  his  bones  as  if  they  had  been  flung  upon  a 
peg,  shuffling  along  with  shrunken  limbs,  and  feet  a  world  too  small 
for  his  canoe  shoes;  but  breathe  the  faintest  complaint  against  the  West 
Indies  or  the  climate,  and  this  perambulating  mummy  gives  a  great 
churchyard  cough,  and  coolly  tells  you,  '*  I  have  been  here.  Sir,  some 
thirty  years  ;  look  at  me,  you  see  I  have  not  suffered ;  but  indeed  I  must 
soon  think  of  going  home."  Home,  poor  soul !  and  so  he  ought  to 
think  of  it,  soon  and  timely,  for  he  is  booked  for  the  next  world,  his 
papers  are  made  out  for  another  country,  his  race  has  nearly  run  to  its 
end,  and  a  slight  shake  only  is  required  to  cast  the  sand  of  his  life  for 
ever  from  the  glass,  and  to  quench  the  light  of  his  existence. 

Nevis  is  proverbial  throughout  the  West  Indies  for  the  warm-hearted 
feeling  and  generous  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants — indeed  they  carry 
a  good-humoured  expression  in  their  countenances,  and  a  healthy 
ruddiness  that  proclaims  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  they  live  in  ;  many 
invalids  resort  to  this  island  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  bracing  air,  and 
the  mineral  hot  baths  ;  the  latter  are  found  most  efficacious  in  restoring 
health  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  general 
debility,  produced  by  a  long  and  continued  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

Bath  House  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the  harbour, 
looking  like  a  strong  baronial  castle  or  stout  fortress.  You  may  almost 
fancy,  on  approaching  it,  you  will  be  hailed  by  a  **  warder  bold,"  or 
challenged  by  a  guard  ;  instead  of  which,  you  are  received  by  the  worthy 
and  attentive  lady  who  superintends  the  management  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  rare  quality  of 
temper  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  whims  and  weaknesses  of 
cranky  and  irritable  invalids.  The  hot  springs  are  r-^^^'  *  *dence 
of  the  volcanic  nature  of  Nevis.    In  the  moimtain  into 
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which  if  you  plunge  a  crow-bar,  it  quickly  becomes  too  hot  to  hold 
without  burning  your  fingers. 

This  island  resembles  in  form  a  sugar-loaf  in  a  basin  of  water,  or  a 
steeple-crown  hat  of  Cromwellian  date,  the  body  of  the  hat,  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech,  represents  the  mountain  covered  with  timber  and 
brushwood  to  its  summit ;  the  brim  is  the  part  under  cultivation ;  the 
edge  will  answer  for  the  road  that  circles  the  island,  and  which  may  be 
traversed  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  the  band  the  belt  of  sugar 
estates  that  girth  it,  while  the  buckle  marks  out  the  site  where  its  capital 
once  stood ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  mount  to  the  crown  to  see  St. 
Kitt's,  Saba,  St.  Bart's,  Statia,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  Guadaloupe. 

Leaving  the  straggling  group  of  the  Virgin  Garda  Islands  to  the  right, 
as  endless  in  form  and  variety  as  the  ten  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne, 
we  come  to  St.  Thomas,  belonging  to  the  Danes.  The  capital  is 
built  upon  three  hills,  and  looks  ^*  mighty  like*'  the  Cove  of  Cork — a 
low  raking  battery,  stretching  along  the  water's  edge,  standing  proxy 
for  the  ^*  holy  ground :"  the  houses  rise  in  a  succession  of  terraces  above 
each  other,  and  with  their  white  fronts,  red  roofs,  and  green  jalousies, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  present  a  gaudy  and  lively  picture. 
St.  Thomas  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  and  flags  of  all  nations  doat  in  its 
harbour,  but  the  leading  merchants  are  Englishmen.  Previous  to  our 
Government  admitting  American  vessels  into  our  ports.  Brother  Jona- 
than drove  a  pretty  considerable  trade  with  the  British  West  India  plant- 
ers (in  defiance  of  the  prohibition),  hy  making  St.  Thomas  a  halfway 
house  ;  we  sagely  resolved  not  to  purchase  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  in  a  direct  and  open  manner,  but  we  suffered  a  race  of  middle- 
men to  do  so,  and  then  retail  it  to  us  at  some  400  per  cent,  profit ;  thus 
a  barrel  of  Baltimore  flour,  fetching  say  four  dollars  (I  speak  of  the 
year  1830)  at  St.  Thomas,  was  trans-shipped  into  an  English  vessel, 
brought  to  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  or  any  other  island,  distant  four  or  five 
days'  sail^  and  then  sold  for  sixteen  dollars.  However,  the  interdict  is 
removed,  and  we  now  get  Yankee  notions  at  a  moderate  profit  of  100 
per  cent. 

From  St.  Thomas  we  can  return  to  England  in  the  Falmputh  packet, 
or  by  the  steam-boat  to  Jamaica,  or  vi&  the  United  States;  the  last  is 
the  must  desirable  route  of  the  three,  if  only  to  eat  canvas-back  ducks, 
take  a  peep  at  **  Old  Hickory,"  and  hear  the  modest  Americans  praise 
themselves.  True,  it  is  a  round  of  some  6000  miles,  but  even  in  these 
days,  in  which  railroads  and  locomotive  engines  are  only  in  their  in- 
fancy, this  distance  will  be  nothing ;  in  a  few  brief  years,  when  steam 
machinery  and  ballooning  have  advanced  towards  their  acm^,  a  traveller 
would  scorn  to  pack  up  his  valise  for  an  excursion  of  a  few  cool  thou- 
sand miles.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  him  than  to  breakfast  at  Cape 
Horn,  lunch  in  Mexico,  pic-nic  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  smoke  a  gentle 
Havanna  with  the  Copper-Mine  Indians,  and  wind  up  the  day's  amuse- 
ment at  a  soirciC  in  the  harem  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt — then  the  flying 
Captain  Alexander  would  be  reckoned  a  slow  coach,  and  the  Londoners 
would  embark  firom  Hungerford  Stairs,  as  they  now  do  on  a  trip  to 
Richmond,  for  an  evening's  junketing  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands. 

L.  S.  O'C. 
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Th8  long-pending  queition  of  the  Jersey  oyster  fishen  it,  we  trust,  on 
the  eve  of  final  adjustment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment  will  not  consider  thequeslion  as  one  merely  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  but  as  one  of  thst  general  national  importance, 
that  no  concession,  beyond  what  ought  in  strict  justice  to  be  made, 
should  hereafter  be  construed  into,  or  brought  forward  as,  a  precedent, 
in  the  settlement  of  any  question  of  a  similar  nature,  affecting  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,  in  its  relations  with  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  foreign  power. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate,  with  as  much 
conciseness  and  impartiality  as  possible,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
parties  most  interested  in  toe  settlement  of  the  question. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  an  oyster  trade  existed  from  160€, 
and  was  carried  on  from  Jersey  to  some  parts  of  England  to  1774  ; 
but  as  any  occurrences  during  the  wars  witn  France  could  not  be  made 
matter  of  fair  discussion,  it  is  better  to  take  up  ibis  question  as  it  hm> 
existed  since  the  peace. 

The  present  oyster  trade  to  supply  the  metropolitan  market  was  com- 
menced in  1810,  and  a  very  large  capital  has  been  embarked  in  it 
Since  the  war  it  has  greatly  increased,  so  that  frequently  upwards  of 
two  hundred  vessels  are  engsged  in  it,  employing  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand seamen,  besides  a  vast  number  of  persons  on  the  oyster  beds  in 
Granville  Bay. 

It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  French  have  established 
oyster  beds  in  Cancale  Bay,  and  elsewhere,  which  should  be  equally 
sacred  as  the  Jersey  beds  ;  but  the  IVench  appear  now  to  wish  not  only 
to  secure  the  beds  they  may  have  laid  down,  but  altogether  to  prevent 
English  fishermen  from  dredging  anywhere  between  Chauaey  and 
France,  pretending  tliat  tlie  whole  of  the  debatesblc  ground  is  their 
own.  In  fact,  if  the  international  limit  of  three  miles,  from  low-water 
mark,  from  the  shores  of  France  and  Chausey,  which  is  about  seven 
miles,  were  to  be  stiiclty  adhered  to,  the  space  for  fishing  would  be  so 
limited  that  vessels  navigated  by  the  most  conscientious  fishermen  could 
scarcely  be  kept  within  the  proper  bounds,  and  would  constantly  be 
liable  to  seiiure. 

If  within  these  limits,  no  vessel  could  with  justice  be  detained  ;  but 
llie  temptation  is  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  act  of 
poaching  where  the  Cliannel  widens,  so  embarraasinK,  that  all  but  severe 
and  summary  measures  ha 
dredgers  from  taking  advai 
French  or  English  protecti 

The  consequence  has  be 
at  being  driven  from  gruu 
the  French  oyster  merchar 
native,  poached,  frequently 
for  repose,  and  by  their 
angry  passions  have  been 
engendered. 
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No  reflecting  mind  can  view  this  state  of  things  as  one  to  be  desired ; 
but  the  claims  on  both  sides  are  so  urgent  that  it  has  become  no  very 
easy  matter  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  states  of  Jersey  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  warmth,  perhaps 
with  more  zeal  in  their  own  cause  than  could  be  supported  by  sober 
judgment,  when  viewing  the  case  as  an  international  question;  but 
they  have  seen  on  several  occasions,  with  great  displeasure,  that  severe 
steps  against  slight  offenders  have  been  viewed  with  apathy  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  French  were  making  constant  endeavours  to 
draw  our  merchants  to  Granville  and  Cancale  for  supplies  for  the 
English  market — thus  to  ruin  a  valuable  fishery,  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  of  the  island — and  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
mother  country  as  a  nursery  for  the  hardiest  description  of  seamen, 
which  would  become  an  entirely  French  one,  if  the  Granville  boats  were 
the  only  dredgers,  and  the  London  merchants  were  supplied  by  the 
French  fisheries. 

That  active  and  intelligent  officer.  Lieutenant  Sparke,  who  then  com- 
manded our  cruising  squadron  for  the  protection  of  our  oyster-boats, 
transmitted  the  following  extract  from  some  French  paper,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  feeling  which  then  existed  in  Granville  on  the  subject: — 

'*  The  royal  ordinance,  under  date  29th  June,  regarding  the  custom- 
house tariff,  reduces  the  export  duty  on  fresh  oysters  from  fifty-five  to 
one  centime  per  thousand.  The  former  duty  of  fifty-five  centimes  was 
wont  to  cause  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  oyster  trade,  which  constitutes 
the  principal  branch  of  industry  of  the  needy  population  of  Cancale  and 
Granville,  inasmuch  as  the  proceeds  of  it  are  shared  exclusively  by  the 
fishermen,  women,  and  children,  who  are  employed  in  the  selection  of 
the  oysters,  and  in  making  up  cargoes  for  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumption. 

*'  This  reduction  of  duty  ensures  to  our  fishermen  an  increase  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  English,  since  it  will  enable  the  latter  to  provide 
themselves  with  shell-fish  on  more  easy  terms,  the  high  prices  of  which 
had  hitherto  prejudiced  the  sale. 

'*  Another  advantage  is  also  likely  to  result  from  it,  viz.,  that  of  neu- 
iralizing  in  a  great  measure  the  English  fishery^  which  devastates  the 
oyster-beds  to  the  northward  of  Granville ;  for  the  protection  of  which 
Government  are  obliged  to  keep  up,  at  considerable  expense,  a  constant 
coast-guard.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  if  the  English  merchants 
can  provide  themselves  at  Granville  and  Cancale  with  a  suitable  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  fishermen  of  that  country  will  no  longer  have  the 
same  interest  for  coming  to  catch  oysters  within  the  French  limits." 

This  was  the  tone  of  language  held  at  Granville  in  1833 ;  for  it  was 
felt  there  that  if  our  Government  gave  up  the  question  of  the  boundary, 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government,  the  English  fishermen 
would  necessarily  be  driven  off  the  coast,  and  the  fishery  would  become 
wholly  French. 

If  her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  think  the  question  one  of  national 
mportance,  then  ^  be  viewed  as  one  of  local  interest  between 

le  island  of  J'  jacent  coast 

In  that  car  gr  down  of  a  definite  and  clear  line  of 

markatior  settle  the  question,  and  to  preserve  ami- 
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cable  relations  between  the  parties  interested,  than  any  treaties  of  high 
diplomacy. 

The  great  fisheries  of  the  French  are  partly  in  front,  or  north-west,  of 
Granville,  towards  Chausey,  and  all  the  way  to  the  southward  beyond 
Cancale ;  they  do  not  so  much  frequent  the  ground  to  the  northward  of 
Chausey,  particularly  beyond  a  line  projected  from  Coutances  Cathedral 
in  a  west-by-south  direction  over  the  Tour  d'Ajon,  which  would  offer 
a  line  of  demarcation  as  far  as  the  Minquiers  rocks,  perfectly  visible  in 
clear  weather,  and  so  defined  as  to  be  intelligible  to  fishermen  as  well 
as  cruisers  for  a  southern  boundary.  The  northern  limit  should  be 
from  the  Ecrehon  rocks  to  Cape  Carteret,  leaving  the  whole  of  this 
intermediate  space  entirely  and  solely  free  for  the  fishermen  from  Jer- 
sey, under  the  condition  that  the  whole  tract  to  the  southward  of  the 
Tour  d'Ajon  boundary  should  never  be  fished  upon  by  the  English 
without  their  being  liable  to  capture. 

A  full,  free,  and  reciprocal  concession  on  either  side,  made  in  this 
spirit  of  conciliation,  would  set  the  question  at  rest  without  having  to 
cavil  at  and  rake  up  queries  about  international  law,  which  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  defined,  which  appears  indefinable,  and  may  never  be 
defined — the  will  of  the  stronger  power  in  most  cases  making  the  law 
for  the  weaker. 

The  present  views  of  the  French  Government  appear  to  be,  to  offer  a 
line  three  miles  north  of  Piron  church  steeple,  but  six  miles  to  the 
southward— or,  in  a  word,  to  shut  out  the  British  fishermen  from  the 
only  ground  that  should  be  open  to  them,  reserving  to  themselves  a 
comparatively  enormous  extent  of  the  best  fishing  ground. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  question  is  to  be  settled  on  international 
principles,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  firmly  to  insist  on  the  re- 
cognised limit  of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark — which,  however, 
will  leave  the  fishermen  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  cruisers,  and  keep 
the  two  Governments  in  constant  hot  water  and  correspondence.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  considered  a  local' question,  and  not  to 
become  a  general  precedent,  the  line  of  demarcation  recommended 
above  should  be  adopted;  the  difficulty  of  defining  it  would  be  so 
trifling,  and  the  land-marks  would  be  so  distinct,  that  all  excuses  for 
infraction  would  be  vain,  and  a  cruiser  on  each  side  would  preserve  the 
fishery. 

The  Jersey  Channel  is  limited,  as  defined  above,  from  the  Minquiers 
along  its  eastern  front  to  a  channel  of  about  thirteen  miles  in  width, 
and  it  would  be  no  great  measure  of  concession  that  would  be  demanded 
from  the  French  to  ensure  peace  and  tranquillity  on  both  sides. 

This  being* a  private  view  of  the  question,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
at  length  the  able  report  of  the  Committee  of  Piers  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  together  with 
some  suitable  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Lieutenant  Sparke,  we  believe. 
But  a  reference  to  Captain  Martin  White's  chart  of  the  coast  of  France 
from  Cape  Carteret  to  Cape  Frehel,  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  question,  as  the  points  named  are  there  distinctly  laid 
down. 

TSXS. 
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Thb  French  artiUeiy.  by  direction  of  the  Minister  at  War,  instituted  in 
1835  a  series  of  expenments  upon  breaching  batteries,  the  penetration  of 
rojectiles  into  different  resisting;  mediums,  and  the  rupture  of  the  bodies 
y  the  shock.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  a  commission  specially 
appointed ;  and  at  the  conclusion  a  report  was  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

The  first  experiments  viere  against  a  masonry  revetment;  and  that 
selected  for  the  purpose  formed  the  scarp  of  the  left  branch  of  the  horn- 
work  which  covers  the  citadel  of  Metz"^.  Part  of  this  being  under  repair, 
reduced  the  length  available  for  the  breaches  to  31  If  English  feet  measured 
from  the  ditch  of  the  enceinte.  But  the  whole  of  this  was  not  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission.  The  engineers  wished  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  effect  of  a  mine  in  forming  a  breach.  On  this 
account  the  two  extreme  portions  of  the  revetment  were  given  up  to  the 
artillery ;  the  intermediate  one  to  the  engineers.  Further,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  engineers  at  Metz  required  that  at  least  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  feet  of  the  wall  nearest  the  gorge  should  be  preserved ;  and  the 
order  of  the  Minister  at  War  (Soult)  directed  that  a  cut  should  be  made, 
before  the  firing  began,  to  separate  this  part  from  that  to  be  destroyed.  As 
it  was  requisite  also  to  leave  a  space  between  the  breaches,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  isolate  them  from  one  another,  the  total  extent  allotted  for  each 
did  not  exceed  sixty-six  feet. 

The  revetment  to  be  battered  was  built  of  rough  stones,  the  exterior 
coating  being  calcareous  oolite  or  great  oolite},  the  inner  that  blue  lime- 
stone called  in  France  polypus  limestone,  and  which  produces  hydraulie 
lime.  The  height  of  the  scarp  was  from  nineteen  and  a  half  to  twenty 
feet,  measured  from  beneath  the  cordon  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Its 
thickness  at  top  was  above  four  and  a  half  feet,  at  bottom  above  eight  and 
a  half.  The  exterior  slope,  that  which  Vauban  most  frequently  employed 
for  his  revetments,  viz.,  one-fifth.  It  was  supported  by  counterforts  of  the* 
same  height  as  itself :  eight  feet  in  depth  to  the  rear,  nearly  five  and  a 
half  feet  broad  at  the  head,  and  nearly  four  feet  broad  at  the  tail.  They 
were  about  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  Behind  one  of 
the  parts  to  be  breached  there  was  a  vault  used  as  a  magazine.  This  was 
destroyed,  the  space  filled  in  with  earth,  and  the  parapet  of  the  branch 
continued  over  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  masonry,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  miners,  when  excavating  by  blasting,  employed 
twenty-one  hour«  in  removing  thirty-five  cubic  feet.  In  usin^  the  ordi- 
nary tools  for  piercing  masoniy,  they  were  fifteen  hours  in  gettmg  out  the 
same  quantity.  While  the  masons  of  the  place,  working  by  the  task  at 
the  cut  of  separation  ordered  by  the  Minister  at  War,  under  the  orders  of 
the  principal  engineer,  and  in  open  day  only,  demolished  the  same  cubic 
contents  in  seven  hours  thirty-six  minutes. 

Before  the  batteries  began  firing,  a  traverse  was  placed  in  the  ditch, 

*  This  work  was  built  by  Vauban  between  the  years  1676  and  1680^  and  appears 
to  have  stood  well,  being  hue  hundred  and  fifty-two  yean  old  at  the  time  of  trial.  St, 
Paul,  in  hii  treatise  upon  fortification,  says  that  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  Vauban's  revetments  in  ruins,  owing,  he  thinks,  to  their  considerable 
slope. 

i  All  the  dimensions  will  be  given  in  English  feet,  and  the  weights  in  English 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

X  This  is  the  xock  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Bath-stone,  Ketton* 
stone,  and  Portland-stone.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  durablej  as  the  rich  exterioi 
ocnaments  of  He^*  -nel  have  testified. 

Q  2 
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Joined  ta  Ihe  (carp,  and  Tonniiif;  with  it  an  anele  of  45°.  This  wu  in- 
tended to  receive  an^  ahot  which  might  bound  off  the  wall,  u  some  trials 
were  to  be  made  obbqoelj. 

The  two  batteries  mounted,  the  one,  ftiur  16-ponndeis,  the  other,  four 
24-ponnden.  The  Ibrmer  was  constructed  on  the  terreplein  of  the  re-en(er- 
tng  plaee  of  arms  of  the  bom-work.and  was  to  commence  its  breach  at  aboat 
twenty-three  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  gorge.  It  was  an  derated  battery, 
rereted  with  a  double  row  of  gabions,  one  over  the  other,  crowned  with 
(kf  dnes,  and  the  parapet  of  its  gnn-portion  was  thirteen  feet  thick.  The 
embiaxures  were  niteen  and  a  half  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The  plat- 
forms were  laid  with  a  slope  of  one-tenth ;  and  the  interior  of  the  battery 
was  covered  with  a  blindage,which  proved  of  the  gfieatest  use  in  protecting 
the  gunners  and  lookeia-on  ftom  splinters. 

The  battery  of  foar  24-poundert  was  made  on  the  glacis  at  thirteen  feet 
in  rear  of  its  crest,  and  was  of  the  same  constraction  as  the  other,  except 
that  the  faacines  were  placed  betioeen  the  two  rawi  of  gabions  instead  of 
over  the  topmoit  one,  and  its  terreplein  was  sunk  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  glacis. 

It  was  judged  that  by  firing  at  a  horizontal  line  six  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  the  ruins  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  render  the 
breach  practicable ;  but  partly  to  allow  more  roora  below  for  ascertaining 
the  depths  of  penetration,  and  partly  to  show  better  the  effects  of  the 
shells  which  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  breach  toclcar  it,  the  16-pounder 
battery  cut  the  revetment  at  seven  feet  four  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  and  the  24-pounder  at  eight  feet  two  inches. 

The  distance  of  the  muales  of  the  IS-pounders  from  their  object  was 
about  sixty-eight  feet,  and  their  angle  of  depression  was  4°.  The  24- 
poundera  were  105  feet  distant  from  the  op[K>site  icarp,  and  were  de- 
preoed  5°. 

BBXACH  SY  TRB  16-POUttDEBS. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  battery  opened,  pointing  each  gun  to 
the  left  of  its  line  of  fire,  as  far  as  the  extreme  limit  of  that  h orison tal  line 
on  the  revetment  which  it  was  to  cut  through.  The  direction  was  then 
changed  towards  the  extreme  right  of  each  gun's  horizontal  line,  three 
feet  at  a  time;  and  in  this  way  they  fired  five  rounds  with  the  French 
breaching  charge,  namely,  half  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  By  thus  leaving 
intervals  of  three  feet,  they  were  enabled  to  measure  exactly  the  depth  to 
which  each  shot  had  penetrated.  The  holes  which  were  formed  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts  ;  one-half  towards  the  interior  Ijeing  nearly  cylindrical, 
while  the  outer  formed  an  irregular  truncated  cone. 

The  guns,  without  apparently  any  good  reason,  except  to  enable  the 
eommissioners  to  observe  the  depth  of  penetration  afresh,  were  now  turned 
for  three  rounds  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  cuts  which  were  ultimately 
to  be  made,  leaving  also  three  feet  between  each  shot. 

The  batteries  then  resumed  their  fire  at  the  horizontal  cut  in  the  revet- 
ment, firing  into  t) 
firom  right  to  left : 
two  hout.    These 
ceding  shots,  causi 

After  twenty-tw 
fired  in  this  manni 
to  left,  alternately, 
isolated  parts,  the 
it  was  found  that  I 

The  firing  was 
the  ex|nration  of 
Rsult  of  thu  exa 
entirely  pierced ;  I 
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quite  so  completely  as  the  others,  six  shots  more  per  sun  were  fired 
against  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  cut,  especially  where  the  counterforts 
were  judged  to  be  situated. 

The  horizontal  separation  of  the  revetment  being  now  perfected,  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  212  shots,  the  batteries  were  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  five  vertical  cuts  at  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  thus  dividing  the  total  space  battered  by  the  16-pounders  into  four 
equal  parts.  As  there  were  five  vertical  sections  and  only  four  guns,  the 
two  extreme  sections  on  each  side  were  the  first  made,  intending  to  reserve 
the  middle  one  for  the  last.  The  fire  was  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sections,  gradually  at  first,  and  not  elevating  the  guns  until  the  earth 
coming  through  the  masonry  proved  that  the  latter  was  cut.  This  was  to 
avoid  choking  the  lower  part  with  rubbish,  which  it  would  subsequently 
have  been  necessary  for  ihe  balls  to  pass  through  in  order  to  finish  the 
perforation.  But,  after  the  first  yard,  this  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  left  spaces  of  three  feet  between,  firing  af  erwards  at 
the  intervals,  and  so  on,  as  before  practised  in  making  the  horizontal  cut. 

At  the  tenth  shot  of  the  second  i^un  the  vertical  perforation  assigned  to 
it  was  completed,  and  at  the  same  instant  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revet- 
ment tumbled  into  the  ditch.  Not  only  the  part  between  the  first  and 
second  vertical  section,  and  that  between  the  second  and  fourth  (which 
was  thirty-three  feet  broad,  in  consequence  of  the  third  or  middle  section 
being  reserved  for  the  last)  fell  down ;  but  the  latter  in  falling  brought 
with  it  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  last  part  between  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
tearing  asunder  the  counterfort  behind.  The  consequence  was,  that  less 
than  an  eighth  part  of  the  total  revetment  to  be  breached  remained  stand- 
ing, being  attacned  to  its  counterfort  and  suspended  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  fifth  vertical  section,  which  had  only  been  half  finished.  This  shot 
was  the  263rd  from  the  commencement,  including,  of  course,  the  three 
from  each  gun  idready  alluded  to  as  fired  for  the  purpose  of  further  deter- 
mining the  depths  of  penetration.  The  gun  which  nad  not  finished  the 
fifth  vertical  section  was  now  obliged  to  fire  seven  more  shots  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  part  which  stil  Iremained  suspended  (as  already  men- 
tioned) crumbled  down,  and  the  breach  of  the  revetment  was  completed. 

The  revetment  was  now  opened  to  more  than  the  full  extent  of  the 
breach,  the  thickness  of  masonry  at  the  horizontal  section  being  seven  feet 
two  inches  nearly. 

As  the  gunners  were  not  hurried,  and  as  the  laying  of  the  guns  for  every 
discharge  was  verified  by  one  of  the  Commissioners — the  bugle  being  also 
sounded  before  every  shot  to  warn  the  spectators  to  retire  under  the 
blindage— five  minutes  were  consumed  in  each  round  of  four  shots.  The 
total  number  of  shots  being  270,  it  follows  that  the  revetment  was  breached 
in  5  h.  37'  30",  being  at  the  rate  of  destruction  of  thirty-five  cubic  feet  in 
2  h.  3'  nearly. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  counterforts  had  been  rent  in 
nearly  a  vertical  direction ;  that  the  earth  (chiefly  composed  of  sand  and 
pebbles  mixed)  had  taken  a  slope  in  front  of  the  scarp,  having  a  base  to 
the  height  as  three  to  two ;  while  above  the  counterforts,  and  towards  the 
crest  of  the  rupture  in  the  parapet,  it  was  very  steep  and  almost  vertical. 
In  consequence  the  three  last  guns  were  turned  upon  the  counterforts, 
while  the  fourth  was  engaged  in  finishing  its  vertical  cut,  after  which  it 
and  the  third  gun  fired  each  two  shots  at  the  counterforts  immediately  in 
their  front.  Including  these,  twenty-six  shots  were  fired  in  ruining  such 
parts  of  the  counterforts  as  were  exposed,  the  operation  bringing  down  a 
considerable  part  of  the  earth ;  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding  the  steep- 
ness of  the  crest,  the  thirty  gunners  were  able  to  mount  it  in  one  front 
and  at  a  run.  Allowing  five  minutes  each  for  these  twenty-six  shots,  or 
six  and  a  half  rounds,  we  have  to  add  32^  to  5  hr37'  30",  making  altogether 
6  h.  10'. 
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All  the  masonry  which  supported  the  earth  being  now  totally  ruinecl 
the  ^uns  were  withdrawn  from  the  battery,  and  replaced  by  eight-inch 
howitzers,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  shells  with  different  charges  in 
clearing;  the  rubbish  and  rendering  the  breach  more  practicable. 

With  a  charge  of  rather  more  than  l^lbs.  the  shells  did  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  into  the  earth  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  slope ;  and,  acting 
outwardly,  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the  besiegers  than  injurious 
to  the  besieged.  With  charges  of  2*2  lbs.  and  3*3  lbs.  the  penetration 
was  three  feet ;  and  the  funnels  or  craters  caused  by  the  shell  with  a 
bursting  charge  of  4*4  lbs.  of  powder  considerably  hastened  the  fall  of  the 
parapet. 

The  effect  was  still  creater  when  the  howitzers  were  loaded  with  4*  4lb8., 
but  it  then  almost  always  happened,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  shell  and 
the  resistance  of  the  earth,  that  the  fuse  was  snapped  off  at  the  fuse  hole, 
a  little  within  the  mouth ;  whence,  as  the  fuse  composition  was  slow  in 
burning,  the  fire  did  not  reach  beyond  the  point  of  rupture,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  explosion  took  place.  The  shell  was  often  split,  and  even 
broken  to  pieces  from  the  same  cause.  The  first  inconvenience  was  pre- 
vented, when  shells  were  fired  into  the  second  breach,  by  making  the  fuse 
composition  more  lively,  and  driving  the  fuse  deeper  into  the  nole.  To 
obviate  the  second,  it  would  be  requisite  to  employ  shells  of  greater  thick- 
ness of  metal.  The  breach  was  now  completely  practicable,  the  slope 
having  a  base  to  the  height  as  three  to  two,  and  the  fragments  of  masonry 
in  the  ditch  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth.'*' 

BATTEtnr  OF  24-POUNDBRS. 

The  situation,  construction,  and  distance  of  this  battery  have  already 
been  detailed  ;  and  the  particulars  as  to  the  progress  and  direction  of  the 
fire  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  16-pounders.  But  the  shock  and  conse- 
quent dislocation  of  the  adjacent  masonry  increasing  with  the  calibre,  the 
24-pounders,  in  firing  at  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  left  intervals  of 
four  feet  instead  of  three. 

After  twentv-six  rounds  per  gun  had  been  fired,  which,  at  the  average 
allowance  of  five  minutes  per  round,  occupied  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
the  widl  was  examined  and  found  cut  to  two-thirds  of  its  depth.  The 
firing  was  then  renewed,  and  twelve  more  shots  were  fired,  when  upon 
inspection  it  was  ascertained  that  the  revetment  was  pierced  to  the 
required  depth. 

A  discussion  now  ensued  as  to  the  best  manner  of  forming  the  vertical 
cuts.  A  member  of  the  commission  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  only  three  instead  of  five,  directing  the  two  flank  guns  against  the 
extreme  sections,  and  the  two  centre  ones  against  the  middle  one ;  so 
dividing  the  revetment  to  be  breached  into  two  large  portions,  having  each 
a  breadth  of  thirty-three  feet.  To  this  it  was  replied  that,  if  such  a 
course  were  pursued,  the  centre  cut  would  of  necessity  be  finished  the  first, 
and  that  then  the  weight  of  the  masses,  thirty -three  feet  broad,  would  very 

Erobably  bring  down  the  revetment.  That  it  was  tme  that  a  partial 
reach  would  thus  be  effected  in  less  time  than  before,  but  the  advantage 
could  not  be  great;  for  in  firing  with  the  16-pounders,  thirteen  shots  per 
gun  had  sufficed  to  complete  the  sections,  and  therefore  it  was  probable 
the  24-pounders  would  only  require  eight  or  nine.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  most  likely  that  the  separation  of  the  masonry,  instead  of  taking 
place  at  the  extremities  of  the  breach,  would  act  partially  and  crosswise 
upon  the  counterforts.  This  would  render  necessary  the  subsequent 
demolition  of  small  fragments  of  wall,  which  being  attached  to  the  scarp 

*  A  very  narrow  poition  of  parapet  was  left  standing  at  the  top  (about  two  feet 
thick),  from  a  fear  that  the  next  shell  might  go  through  it  and  do  mischief  in 
the  place. 
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on  one  side,  and  to  the  counterforts  on  the  other,  would  cause  a  greater 
number  of  shots  to  be  expended  than  had  been  saved  in  the  first  instance 
by  bringing  the  great  body  of  the  revetment  sooner  into  the  ditch. 

In  fact,  the  commission  had  before  their  eyes  an  example  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  revetment  acting  partially  and  crosswise,  in  the  left-hana  por- 
tion of  the  breach  already  made,  and  which  reouired  seven  additional 
shots  to  complete  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  breach 
showed  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  wall  into  two  parts  only,  of  thirty- 
three  feet  each,  since  its  middle  cut  was  never  even  begun,  and  yet  that 
part  fell  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest.  However,  upon  the  whole,  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  was,  that  far  from  making  the  centre  cut  more 
rapidly  than  the  end  ones,  the  reverse  ought  to  take  place ;  for  there 
would  then  at  least  be  a  certainty  of  the  revetment  fallmg  all  together, 
and  none  of  it  remaining  suspended  to  the  counterforts. 

By  way  of  conciliating  both  opinions,  it  was  determined  that  the  right- 
hand  gun  should  make  a  vertical  cut  at  the  extremity  of  the  intended 
breach,  immediately  in  its  own  front.  That  the  second  gun  should  make 
its  section  at  thirty-three  feet  parallel  to  the  first.  The  third  at  sixteen 
and  a-half  feet  from  the  second ;  and  the  last  at  the  same  distance  (sixteen 
and  a-half  feet)  from  the  third.  It  was  at  the  same  time  decided  to  en- 
deavour to  fire  in  salvoes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  shock  would 
be  greater,  and  accelerate  the  faU  of  the  scarj) ;  but  upon  trial  they  found 
that  this  was  impracticable,  although  they  primed  with  powder-horns. 

The  firing  being  now  resumed,  at  the  fifth  round  (to  which  are  to  be 
added  sixteen  shots  previously  discharged  at  the  vertical  sections  to  deter- 
mine the  penetrations,  being  thirty-six  m  all),  the  revetment  was  detached 
through  its  whole  length,  and  was  overturned  into  the  ditch,  followed  bv 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth  behind  it.  At  this  period,  the  earth 
on  the  exterior  of  the  scarp  line  had  taken  a  slope,  the  base  of  which  was 
double  the  height ;  but  within  the  scarp  up  to  the  top,  which  latter  was 
about  thirteen  feet  from  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet,  the  ascent  was 
in  parts  very  steep. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  although  pains  were  taken  to  make  all 
the  sections  in  equal  time,  yet  the  middle  one  was  the  first  finished,  and 
that  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  revetment.  There  consequently  remained 
two  portions  of  wall ;  one  attached  to  the  first  counterfort  and  to  the 
first  vertical  cut :  the  other  to  the  fourth  counterfort  and  last  verti- 
cal cut ;  thus  completely  proving  the  justice  of  that  reasoning  which 
had  opposed  the  formation  of  the  middle  section,  by  turning  the  two 
centre  guns  upon  it.  It  was  necessary  to  fire  three  shots  each  from  the 
two  flank  guns  to  bring  down  these  suspended  fragments,  making  a  total 
of  194  24-pound  shbt  expended  in  producing  the  (Complete  fall  of  the  revet- 
ment. The  time  expended  in  the  operation  was  four  hours  two  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds ;  and  the  solid  contents  being  about  5488  cubic  feet,  it 
appears  that  the  rate  ot  destruction  was  35  cubic  feet  in  one  minute  and 
thirty-three  seconds,  or  about  twenty-two  and  a-half  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

On  comparing  together  the  numbers  of  shots  fired,  and  time  employed 
in  breaching,  by  the  two  batteries,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  nearly  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  calibres,  the  proportions  standing  thus,  rejecting 
odd  minutes  and  seconds : — 

Hours.  Honra.  Calibre.  Calibre. 

4  :         5^         ::         16  :         22 

No.  orS4.1b.  shot.     No.  of  16-lb.  ihot  Calibre.  Calibre. 

194  :  270  ::  I6  :  22  nearly. 

Hence,  the  powder  expended,  and  weight  of  metal  thrown  by  the  twp 
calibres  ought  to  be  nearly  equal,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  24i- 
pounder  battery  having  iba.  of  metal.  lbs.  of  powder. 

Discharged^        .         .        5148  .         .        2574 

The  IG-poonder  battery        4752         »        .        2376 
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* 

From  which  may  be  deduced  that  the  useful  effect  of  eannon  in  breach- 
ing is  nearly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  that  the  principal 
advantage  (a  most  important  one  too)  gained  by  employing  heavy  cannon, 
consists  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  the  breach  is  effected.* 

The  guns  were  afterwards  trained  against  such  portions  of  the  counter- 
forts as  were  visible,  and  in  thirty-eierht  shots  demolished  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  no  longer  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  falling  down  of  the 
earth.  At  this  period  the  breach  might  be  considered  practicable,  for 
although  the  part  of  the  parapet  still  standing  had  a  mean  thickness  of 
eleven  and  a-half  feet,  yet  the  steep  part  of  the  breach  was  little  moi-e 
than  a  yard  high,  and  the  thirty  gunners  on  duty  mounted  it  in  line  and 
at  double-quick. 

This  being  the  case,  the  practice  with  shell  was  substituted  for  that 
with  shot,  loading  the  two  first  24-pounder  guns  with  shells  of  the  same 
calibre,  and  substituting  two  eight-inch  howitzers  for  the  others. 

As  care  had  been  taken  to  fill  the  fuses  with  a  quicker  composition  than 
before,  and  to  drive  them  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  fuse  holes,  the  fire 
from  the  howitzers  produced  an  excellent  effect  Out  of  eighteen  which 
were  fired  with  charges  of  2|lbs.  and  3ilbs.,  and  bursting  charges  of 
4lbs.  6oz.,  sixteen  exploded.  The  firing  charge  of  4lb8.  6oz.  was  not  used, 
because  the  preceding  experiments  had  shown  that  with  this  the  shells  were 
broken  in  the  sand.  The  fire  was  continued  for  eighteen  shots,  when  the 
Commandant  ordered  it  to  cease,  fr<Hn  prudential  motives,  lest  the  shells 

gassing  through  the  small  remaining  screen  of  parapet  might  injure  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  city.  With  respect  to  the  shells  thrown  from  the  24-pounder 
guns,  they  produced  but  little  effect,  because  the  risk  of  breaking  them 
against  the  sand,  as  already  stated,  prevented  their  being  fired  with  greater 
charges  than  l^tjlb.  At  the  time  of  leaving  off  firing,  the  breach  was  very 
practicable,  the  general  thickness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  parapet  being 
under  two  feet,  and  the  slope  very  gradual. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  a  short  account  of  the  result 
of  the  experiment  made  upon  breaching  by  the  mine.  The  extent  of  wall 
to  be  opened  was  66  feet.  The  time  employed  was  306  hours,  being  equi- 
valent to  nearly  13  days,  of  24  hours  each;  1540  pounds  of  powder  were 
used,  divided  into  five  parts,  namely : — 

Two  chambers  at  the  tails  of  the  two  extreme  counterforts  of  the  breach, 

each  containing  4621b8 924  Ibi. 

Two  chambers  in  the  two  intermediate  counterforts,  containing  each 

1981bs. 396 

One  chamber  in  the  earth,  behind  the  masonry,  at  the  middle  of  the 

breach       .        •        •    ^ 220 

Total     .         .  1540 

"When  the  mines  were  fired,  the  explosion  drove  the  masonry  into  the 

•  Accurate  24-pounder  practice  has  been  made  at  Woolwich,  from  a  distance  of 
750  yards,  and  firing  200  roundi  in  Bw  hours  two  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a-half  minute  nearly  per  ihot. 

The  must  distant  French  battery  in  the  above  experiments  was  at  thirty-five 
vards  from  its  object,  and  five  minutes  on  an  average  were  employed  in  each  shut. 
Kow  it  is  not  too  much  to  aitiume  that  if  the  British  Artillery  can  make  good 
practice  at  750  yardu,  they  will  be  able  to  fire  with  equal  accuracy  at  thirty,  live 
yards,  although  exposed  to  casualties  and  annoyed  by  missiles.  But  suppose  also 
that  these  causes  sthould  prolong  the  time  per  round  to  two  and  a-half  minutes  instead 
of  one  and  a-half,  the  British  nrinj^  would  still  be  twice  as  quick  as  that  employed 
upon  the  present  occasion.  That  is  to  say,  the  French  Artillery,  having  breached 
in  four  hours,  our  Artillery  ought  to  complete  the  same  operation  lu  two.  This  esti- 
mate does  nut  include,  in  either  case,  the  time.requireil  fur  levelling  the  breach  with 
vhclls,  nor  tha^  to  be  allowed  for  *^  ^  of  howitiers  in  place  of  guns. 
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ditch  in  such  large  fragments,  that  they  were  not  covered  by  the  earth ; 
and  the  breach  was  consequently  impracticable  for  the  sap,  and  very  diffi- 
cult for  troops.  This  may  oe  l)etter  judged  of  when  it  is  stated,  that  among 
a  multitude  of  smaller  pieces^  there  were  iive  blocks  containing  above  35 
cubic  feet,  two  above  70  cubic  feet,  three  above  105  cubic  feet,  and  of  two 
adjoining  ones,  one  was  above  210  cubic  feet,  the  other  above  175.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  breach  made  with  i6-pounders,  had  only  one 
block  of  35  cubic  feet,  and  another  of  70  cubic  feet,  half  buried  in  earth ; 
while  in  that  effected  with  24-pounders,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ruins  were 
covered  with  earth:  l>oth  breaches  being  so  good  as  to  permit  the  sappers 
to  crown  them,  the  one  hy  the  single  sap,  the  other  by  tne  flying  sap. 

It  may  here  be  instructive  to  repeat  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Com- 
mission from  the  experiments,  which  are — 

1st.  The  best  place  for  the  breaching  batteries  is  so  far  from  the  salients, 
and  towards  the  gorge  of  the  demilune  or  shoulder  of  the  bastion  (accord- 
ing to  the  work  to  be  breached),  as  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  their  having 
to  batter  the  mass  of  masonry  at  the  salient  angle,  on  the  other  their  l)eing 
either  plunged,  or  causing  the  passage  of  the  ditch  to  be  made  at  an  incon- 
venient spot.  It  is  next  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  battery  shall  be 
placed  in  the  covertway  or  in  the  crowning.  Of  course,  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  wherever  practicable ;  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  height  of 
the  counterscarp,  breadth  of  the  covertway,  and  in  short  upon  whether  the 
revetment  is  seen  low  enough  down  to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  practicable 
breach.  In  the  course  of  these  trials  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  if  the 
horizontal  cut  had  been  made  at  half  the  height  of  the  escarp,  every  requi- 
site object  would  have  been  attained.  But  from  prudential  reasons  it  was 
limited  to  about  one-third,  or  from  7  to  8  feet;  and  as  the  total  height 
was  only  19}  feet,  or  nearly  the  lowest  which  can  be  considered  secure 
against  escalade,  6}  feet  may  be  determined  as  the  smallest  distance  from 
the  foot  at  which  the  horizontal  perforation  should  be  made.t 

2nd.  Upon  examination  of  the  perforations  made  by  the  shot,  they  were 
found  to  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  inner  cylindrical,  the 
outer  a  truncated  cone.  Now  this  latter  form  was  occasioned  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stone,  which  frequently  threw  back  splinters  to  distances  of  130 
and  160  feet;  and  there  was  a  consequent  train  of  detached  pieces  extend- 
ing from  13  to  16  feet  from  the  scarp,  whence  it  follows  that  by  leaving 
the  intervals  already  specified  between  each  successive  shot,  and  directing 
the  fire  afterwards  at  the  most  projecting  parts,  small  funnels  were  always 
kept  open  towards  the  exterior,  and  there  was  no  risk  of  the  holes  being 
choked  with  rubbish  and  obstructing  the  penetration  of  subsequent  balls. 
This  advantage  would  not  have  been  gained  had  the  old  method  been  pur- 
sued. As  to  firing  in  salvoes,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  effect  of  tlie 
vibrations  of  the  shot  in  damaging  the  masonry  scarcely  extended  further 
than  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  part  struck  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  little  could  he  expected  from  balls  fired  in  salvo,  which, 

*  This  result  seems  more  creditable  to  Vauban's  levetment  than  to  the  skill  of 
the  engineers  concerned.  To  say  nothing  of  the  time  employed,  surely  the  hori- 
zontal shaAs  leading  to  the  counterforts  ought  to  have  been  prolonged  to  the  rear, 
and  second  charges  placed  in  their  extremities  at  such  a  distance  behind  those  for 
the  destruction  of  the  masonry  as  to  allow,  the  latter  to  explode  firvt  The  earth  of 
the  parapet  would  then  have  been  overturned  upon  the  niina  and  covered  them. 

f  Vauban  recommended  two>  three,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  at  the  utmost.  Bous* 
mard  says,  as  low  as  possible.  Sir  J.  Jones  coosiders  the  foot  of  the  revetment  the 
best;  but  then  he  is  speaking  of  breaching  at  distances  from  600  to  1000  yards,  as 
in  carrjring  on  what  Sir  John  May  has  justly  termed  the  artillery  attack,  partially 
exempiified  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  St.  Sebastian,  &c.  A  mode  proposed  in 
a  course  of  artillery  published  at  Brussels,  in  1835,  may  be  noticed  fur  its  singu- 
larity. It  is,  to  make  the  vertical  cuts  first,, and  the  borixontal  ones  afterwarus ; 
then,  if  that  will  not  do,  to  continue  firing  in  salvoes  at  the  mass  imtil  it  falls. 
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unless  the  pms  in  balteiy  were  yery  nnmeroas,  would  be  separated  by 
spaces  of  sixteen  or  nineteen  feet.  Besides,  it  is  silmost  superfluous  to  dis- 
cuss the  merit  of  this  sort  of  fire,  for  generally  there  are  traverses  in  the 
battery  separating  the  guns  into  pairs,  ^ich  would  render  such  a  proceed- 
ing excessively  draicult,  without  too  much  slackening  the  fire.  It  has  been 
seen  that  even  in  the  batteries  of  experiment,  which  were  not  traversed,  it 
could  not  be  accomplished.* 

3rd.  As,  generally,  the  breaching  batteries  contain  at  least  four  guns,  it 
appears  a  good  rule  to  make  one  vertical  section  for  each  gun.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  whole  of  the  revetment  might  not  be  cut  horizontally  at  the 
same  time  through  its  whole  length ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fire  with  one  gun  at  the  horizontal  line  until  completed,  directing  the  others 
at  the  vertical  sections,  when  there  would,  of  course,  not  be  so  many  verti- 
cal cuts  as  there  were  guns.  It  is  here  repeated  that  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to  make  the  extreme  cuts,  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  centre,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  and  which  were  so  satisfactorily  confirmed  by 
experiment 

4th.  In  cases  like  thcjpresent;  where  the  balls  do  not  pass  throngh  the 
wall,  the  volume  of  the  part  shaken  and  disunited  by  the  shock  being  evi- 
dently propoillonal  to  tne  force  of  the  projectile — ^that  is,  to  the  square  of 
its  velocity,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  to  employ  the  charge  which  com- 
municates the  greatest  velocity  to  the  ball — namely,  one-hidf  its  weight. 

5th.  Provided  that  the  horizontal  cut  be  made  at  the  proper  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  carried  right  through,  there  is  no  cause  to 
doubt  that  a  practicable  breach  will  be  formed,  since  in  these  experiments 
the  foot  of  the  scarp  was  covered  with  about  six  and  a  half  feet  of  earth. 

6th.  As  to  the  time  required  for  breaching  from  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
some  writers  fix  four  or  five  days,  and  three  more  to  make  it  practicable ; 
others,  Bousmard  for  instance,  about  thirty-six  hours.  It  will  oe  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  repeat  the  results  obtained  from  these  experiments : — 

With  16-pounden.       With  24-poaiiden. 

For  opemng  the  breaches  .  .  5    37    5 

Ten  shots  \>^t  gun  to  destroy  the  visible  parts  of 

the  counterforts        .  .  .  .     0    50    0 

Allow  for  replacing  the  guns  by  howitiers  .200 
Allow  for  forty  shells  divcharged  into  t]ie  breach 

to  render  it  completely  practicable  .  1      2  55 

9    30    0  7  56    40 

Being  altogether  nine  «nd  a  half  hours  for  the  16-pounders,  and  eight  for 
the  24-pounderst. 


4    3 

45 

0  50 
2    0 

0 
0 

1    2 

56 

*  Sir  John  May,  in  his  treatise  on  the  artillery  attack,  recommends  that  the  guns 
should  be  double  shotted  for  this  species  of  fire,  when  used  from  the  crest  ot  the 
glacis  or  covertway ;  and,  indeed,  althouj^h  the  discharges  may  not  take  place  at  the 
very  same  instant  of  time,  yet  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  succensive  shots  may 
follow  each  other  so  closely,  as  to  impinge  upon  the  wall  before  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  preceding  ones  had  ceased;  and  with  respect  to  the  distances  between  the 
points,  at  which  the  balls  would  strike  the  revetment,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
direct  the  guns  so  as  to  reduce  those  spaces  within  four  feet ;  m  which  ca<)e  every 
salvo  from  a  batteiy  of  four  guns  ought  to  shake  a  superficial  extent  of  120  square 
feet,  beine,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  nearly  ^th  of  the  whole  area. 

t  For  the  ^ke  of  comparison  we  annex  the  time  of  firing,  &c.,  of  the  French 
battery,  when  breaching  the  bastion  Toledo  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  1832.  The 
battery  was  armed  with  six  24-pounders. 

Time  of  firing,  seventeen  and  a  lialf  hours,  divided  between  the  2l8t,  22nd,  and 
23rd  of  December,  when  the  citadel  surrendered. 

The  battery  projected  1197  balls,  which  divided  by  6  :=  199,  or  200  rounds 
^nearly)  fired  £rom  each  of  the  six  guns.    Then  17^  X  60  =  1050  the  number  of 
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Thus  tenninated  the  experiments  upon  the  results  of  diceet  fire  in 
breaching  masonry.  Those  upon  oblique  fire  and  the  penetration  into  dif- 
ferent materials,  would  properly  form  the  subject  of  another  paper.  But, 
in  conclusion,  it  may  just  be  observed  that,  while  the  battering  train  at  the 
siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  had  fourteen  out  of  thirty-two  guns  rendered 
totally  unserviceable  by  their  own  fire,  these  guns  were  comparatively  un- 
injured. This  is  chiefly  attributed  by  the  Commission  to  the  employment 
of  cartridges  made  longer  than  the  old  pattern  by  four-tenths  of  the  calibre, 
or  nearly  one-half,  wads  being  placed  over  both  powder  and  ball*. 

The  French  are  not  ignorant  of  the  formidable  effects  of  our  heavy  iron 
ordnance ;  and,  so  long  ago  as  1811,  one  of  their  most  eminent  engineers, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Napoleon,  observes, "  Perhaps  it  will  one 
day  be  found  both  more  advantageous  and  more  economical  to  have  all 
our  heavy  artiHery  of  cast-iron."  Still,  however,  the  majority  of  their 
military  men  retain  a  partialitv  for  the  brass  ordnance ;  partly  on  account 
of  its  superior  portabihty,  partly  because,  as  they  assert,  it  is  less  liable  to 
,  be  broken  and  rendered  unserviceable  by  shot  striking  it.  With  respect  to 
transport,  their  preference  appears  at  first* sight  to  be  a  just  one.  To  take 
the  1 2-pounder  of  our  service  as  an  example  :  the  brass  gun  weighs  only 
18  cwt.,  the  iron  33  cwt.,  or  almost  double ;  and,  in  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
try where  draught  cattle  happen  to  be  scarce,  the  roads  bad,  and  water- 
carriage  not  available,  the  difference  of  weight  would  seem  a  very  serious 
consideration ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  gun  as  its  ammunition 
and  appurtenances  which  are  cumbersome  on  a  march;  and  while  an 
ample  iron  battering-train  for  the  siege  of  a  first-rate  fortress  can  be 
brought  to  the  ground  by  800  horses,  it  requires  7000  or  8000  to  transport 

minutes,  which  dirided  by  200  =  5  minutes  nearly  for  each  round ;  the  same  as 
that  made  use  of  in  the  experiments  we  are  describing. 

The  scarp  wall,  which  was  battered  in  breach,  was  4^  feet  thick  at  top,  and  6^  at 
the  bottom.  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported  by  counterforts  6^  feet  broad,  at 
13  feet  intervals.  The  cordon  was  29^  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  there 
being  a  depth  of  five  feet  water  in  the  ditch,  the  portion  of  revetment  above  the 
water  was  24|  feet  high. 

Breadth  of  ditch  .....  85  feet 

Distance  of  crest  of  glacis  from  counterscarp  49   „ 

Total  distance  of  battery  from  its  object  .  .  134    », 

The  guns  were  directed  horizontally  at  first  at  the  level  of  the  water,  each  extend- 
ing its  fire  right  and  left  to  meet  that  of  the  next!  When  the  revetment  was  com* 
pletely  divided  on  this  line,  the  fire  was  applied  to  form  the  vertical  cuts,  each  gun 
piercing  a  section  immediately  in  front  of  it 

After  about  fourteen  hours*  firing,  the  wall  was  almost  entirely  demolished  to  a 
distance  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  below  the  cordon,  and  over  a  lateral  space  of 
from  eighty-two  to  ninety-eight  feet.  All  the  counterforts  were  exposed,  and  some 
much  injured.  The  earth  was  beginning  to  descend ;  but  the  g^at  mass,  being 
supported  by  the  counterforts,  was  nearly  perpendicular.  The  following  morning 
the  whole  of  the  guns  were  turned  to  destroy  these  counterforts ;  but,  after  two  and 
a  half  hours,  the  mder  was  given  to  cease  firing,  and  the  Commandant  surrendered. 
At  this  moment  the  scarp  had  been  demolished  to  within  three  feet  of  the  water  line, 
the  counterforts  began  to  fly  off  in  splinters.  Considerable  falls  of  earth  took  place. 
The  rubbish  formed  a  sloj^e  reaching  above  the  standing  part  of  the  wall,  and  ex- 
tending to  thirty-two  feet  m  front  of  the  foot  of  the  revetment.  Some  soldiers  were 
able  to  climb  up  it  duringthe  suspension  of  arms,  but  it  was  far  from  practicable. 
General  Neigre  says,  ''Encore  quelques  heures,  et  Tartillerie  avoit  compl^tement 
rempli  sa  tScne,  en  livrant  k  Tinfanterie  une  breche  practicable  et  facile." 

*  In  breaching  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  before  alluded  to,  the  French  used  wads  of 
unequal  lenj^ths  for  every  discharge,  in  order  to  prevent  as  long  as  possible  the  en- 
largement of  the  bore  which  takes  place  in  brass  guns  at  the  seat  of  the  ball  when 
frequently  fired. 
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1000  rounds^f  powder,  shot,  and  shell  for  it  (the  quantity  prepared  by  the 
French  for  their  last  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.) 

As  to  the  brittleness  of  the  material,  the  French  have  certainly  some 
reason  to  distrust  the  cast-iron.  Sometimes  purchasing  by  contract  from 
Sweden,  at  others  trusting  ignorant  speculators ;  employing,  likewise,  a 
metal  and  workmen  inferior  to  those  in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  their  trials  have  frequently  proved  abortive*.  Thus,  when  arguing 
against  the  use  of  iron  cannon,  they  cite  the  siege  of  Meppen,  where 
thirteen  heavy  iron  guns  were  destroyed  by  the  ricochet  fire  of  four  brass 
12-pounders.  Again,  they  remind  you  that  two  of  their  new  iron  guns, 
under  trial  on  board  a  fngate,  burst,  doing  immense  mischief  and  that 
seven  out  of  fifty-six  failed  in  the  same  manner  when  proved  at  Toulon. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  retain  much  of  their  prejudice  in  favour  of 
brass  ordnance,  the  whole  of  their  battering- train  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
in  1832  (nineteen  years  after  St.  Sebastian)  having  been  of  that  material, 
with  the  exception  of  six  iron  24-pounders,  lent  by  the  Belgians  to  assist 
in  crushing  their  ancient»  brave,  and  indulgent  masters. 


REMARKS  ON  CIRCULAR  STERNS. 

BV   TBI  LATI  RBAR-AOMIRAL  JOHN  MASON  XJEWI8. 

Amongst  the  defects  sent  in  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Revenge,  after  the 
affair  of  Algiers,  were — **  Great  part  of  the  moulding  and  lining  of  the 
stern  knocked  away  by  the  firing  of  the  after-guns.*' 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  after-guns  of  a  round-stemed 
ship  being  brought  into  action ;  the  effect  of  which  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  any  projection  of  wood  is  contrary  to  that  essential  principle  for 
which  the  circular  stem  was  constructed  ;  and  as  the  damage  sustained, 
as  well  as  the  aptness  of  the  light  material  of  which  it  is  composed  to  take 
fire,  rendered  a  ship-of-war  less  fit  for  the  service  she  is  intended  to  per- 
form, the  evil  should  in  future  be  avoided. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  one  of  the  first  qualifications  a  ship-of-war  ought 
to  possess  is  the  power  of  annoying  the  enemy  with  as  little  injury  to  her- 
self as  possible ;  perhaps  the  propriety  and  respectability  of  appearance 
the  next ;  and,  if  private  convenience  is  not  interrupted,  it  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  the  ship  be  made  more 
equal  to  service,  appearance  obtained,  and  the  necessity  of  similar  repairs 
done  away,  by  the  following  adoption. 

Instead  of  the  present  projections,  let  the  water-closets,  fitted  as  usual, 
be  placed  within-board,  as  they  were  originally  intended,  and  the  stern 
and  quarter  galleries  be  continued  ranges  of  iron  balustrade,  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  same  material. 

The  water-closets  should  be  constructed  with  funnels,  and  their  inboard 

*  It  seems  worth  mentioning,  while  on  the  subject  of  iron,  that  M.  Chaley,  the 
able  and  enterprising  French  architect  of  the  nM**  sti8|iension  bridge  at  Friburg,  iu 
Switzerland,  procured  the  requisite  plate  iron  JMlV'-  impose  better  and  cheaper  trom 
England,  notwithstanding  tbie  great  length  •  ^^  ^  ■  i  eea  carriage,  than  he  could 
have  done  from  the  best  French  forger  |    %'        w\y  thirty  leagues 

distant 
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appearance  would  resemble  that  of  any  other  cabin,  the  ingress  or  egress 
from  which  would  occasion  no  greater  degree  of  notice  than  the  ouarter- 
gallery  door  of  a  square-stemed  ship ;  nor  could  they  be  carriea  away, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  latter  description  of  vessel. 

The  balustrade  should  open  horizontally,  and  fall  back  in  two  parts,  to 
afiPord  space  for  the  explosion  of  the  guns  during  action.  The  bottoms 
being  of  the  same  material  and  make  could  not  be  injured  by  the  firing, 
nor  impede  the  smoke;  and  when  not  in  action,  foot-boards  might  be 
laid,  if  required.  Over  the  upper  gallery,  as  a  protection  from  the  sun 
and  weather,  instead  of  the  present  railing,  which  is  liable  to  be  blown 
away,  or  set  fire  to  by  explosion,  a  light  iron  railing  should  project  from 
the  cove,  on  which  an  awning  of  painted  canvass  should  be  laid,  to  be 
removed  in  action. 

Three-decked  should  have  two,  and  two- decked  ships  one  gallery,  has  as' 
been  usual. 

The  middle-deck  ports  or  windows,  having  no  projections  or  buildings, 
would  not  require  any  berthing  or  finishing,  except  ornamental. 

The  rudder  should  reach  to,  and  the  tiller  traverse  on  the  lower  gun** 
deck.  The  present  projected  berthing  or  awning  over  the  rudder-head 
would  not  be  necessary.  It  disfigures  the  ship,  and  affords  as  good  a 
mark  as  the  rudder  itself,  with  about  as  much  security  to  it  as  a  cap  is  to 
the  head  of  a  man. 

By  galleries  of  the  above  description,  the  admiral  and  captain  in  three- 
decked,  and  the  admiral  in  two-decked  ships,  would  be  afforded  the  facility 
of  an  uninterrupted  walk  entirely  round  the  stem  and  quarters  of  the  ship, 
and  at  aU  times  be  enabled  to  observe  the  degree  of  sails,  signals,  and 
evolutions  of  his  own  and  all  other  ships  composing  his  squadron,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  ri^ht  ahead. 

Those  who  cavil  at  the  present  distorted  shapes,  would  thus  find  their 
objections  done  away,  and  the  whole  fabric  rendered  light,  handsome, 
convenient,  and  serviceable,  while  the  blowing  away  the  linings  or  mould- 
ings of  the  stern,  by  the  firing  of  guns,  in  the  present  mode  of  projected 
buddings  and  coverings,  the  attendant  expense  of  repair,  and  the  chance 
of  fire,  would  be  completely  obviated. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  AND  FLAO-OFFICERS  RECENTLY  DECEASED, 

Rsar-Admiral  John  Mason  Lbwis. 

This  officer  was  educated  at  the  Maritime  School  at  Chelsea,  and  com- 
menced his  professional  career  in  1780,  when  he  joined  the  Cambridge, 
80  guns,  Captain  Broderick  Hartwell,  stationed  at  Plymouth.  In  this 
vessel  he  remained  two  years,  and  in  1 782  was  transferred  to  the  Flying 
Fish,  12  guns.  Captain  Macdou^all,  cruizing  in  the  North  Sea. 

In  1783  he  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  Proselyte,  32,  Captain 
Jonathan  Faulkner,  jun. ;  and  proceeded  in  her  to  Newfoundland  and 
Quebec.  In  1785  he  joined  the  Triumph,  74,  Captain  Jonathan  Faulkner, 
sen.,  as  Midshipman ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Midshipman 
in  the  Druid  frigate,  32,  cruizing  in  the  Channel. 

In  1790  he  was  made  Master's  Mate  into  the  Discover]^,  12,  Captain 
Roberts,  then  lyin^  at  Deptford,  preparing  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
polar  regions,  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Vancouver. 
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all  at  onee  to  boaid  the  schooner,  which  yoa  had  then  cnt  away  to  he  the 
hetter  cletr  for  action. 
**  This  is.  Sir,  the  exact  troth  of  what  I  know  of  that  event 
**  I  have  the  honour.  Sir,  to  l>e  jonr  most  obedient  hnmble  Serrant, 

**  F.  Lagkakoe. 
*  To  Cant  John  Lewis  Mason, 
31,  Gloncester  Place,  Portman  Square,  London." 

On  the  10th  of  NoTcmber,  1799,  in  the  Snake,  he  assisted  in  capturing 
L'Hirondelle,  a  French  privateer,  carrying  14  ^ns  and  50  men. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  he  obtained  Post  rank,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  was  appointed  to  the  Braak,  24,  stationed  at  the  Nore,  and 
was  pud  off  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802. 

From  1804  till  1809  in  the  Fendbles  in  Dorsetshire,  under  Captain* 
aflerwards  Admiral  Shirley. 

About  this  time  an  embassy  eztiaordinary.  under  Sir  Gore  Ouseley ,  was 
sent  from  the  British  Court  to  that  of  the  Shah  or  Persia :  and  it  beini:  then 
contemplated  by  that  Prince  to  establish  a  flotilla  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
counteract  forei|»;n  influence  and  encroachment,  and  being  desirous  of  having 
British  officers  to  organize  and  discipline  the  same.  Captain  Lewis  applied 
for  and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  the  embassy;  but  in  1810,  being 
offered,  he  accepted  the  Commissionership  at  Antigua,  where,  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever.  He  remained  in 
chaise  of  Antigua,  with  the  superintendence  also  of  the  establishments  at 
Martinique  and  Barbadoes,  till  the  peace  in  1814-15,  receiving  the  thanks 
of  the  Admiralty  Board  at  the  instance  of  Admiral  P.  C.  (now  Admiral 
Sir  P.  C.)  Durham,  commanding  the  Leeward  Island  fleet. 

In  1816,  he  was  appointed  to  Bermuda,  which,  as  an  infant  establish- 
ment, required  great  and  varied  exertions  to  put  it  in  a  state  to  meet 
emergencies,  especially  from  the  Americans,  from  whose  coast  it  was  dis- 
tant only  450  miles.  During  his  retention  of  this  appointment,  he  effected 
a  saving  of  23,000/.  to  Government. 

In  1818-19,  the  yellow  fever  ravaged  these  islands,  sweeping  off  nearly 
half  his  family ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  urgent  private  affairs,  he 
visited  England  in  1820,  returning  to  Bermuda  in  the  latter  part  of  1822. 

In  1823  he  again  visited  England,  and  in  1824  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner at  Malta,  and  proceeded  thither  in  the  Phaeton  fngate,  46  ; 
in  1826  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  which,  in  1829, 
being  reduced  in  numbers  from  five  to  three,  and  Captain  Lewis  being 
fourth,  he  went  out. 

In  1830,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  at  Chatham  and  Sheemess, 
and  in  1831  retired  as  a  Rear- Admiral. 

He  died  on  the  6th  May,  1835,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years— fifty-one 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  humane,  charitable,  and  generous,  and 
his  heart  and  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  un- 
fortunate. He  won  the  friendstiip  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  honoured 
by  that  of  his  late  Majesty,  who  was  pleased  to  extend  it  to  his  family.  His 
judgment,  especially  in  professional  affairs,  was  well  known  to  be  clear, 
cool,  and  comprehensive ;  and  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  undertook 
he  proceeded  to  the  point  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  idl  difficulties. 
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Thb  climate  is  variable  in  its  character,  but  very  mild ;  the  winter* 
indeed,  is  in  general  so  temperate  that  it  frequently  passes  over  without 
any  frost.  I  passed  myself  the  winter  of  1828-29  at  Corinth,  and  the 
two  succeeding  winders  at  Nauplia,  where  I  scarcely  ever  observed  the 
thermometer  fall  below  zero,  or  any  but  hoar  fh)sts.  Snow,  however,  lay 
at  Corinth  during  the  first  of  those  winters  for  a  few  days.  But  during 
the  three  winters  of  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  which  I  spent  in  Athens,  the 
weather  was  much  severer,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  three  and  four 
degrees  below  zero.  During  the  last  of  these  winters  snow  remained  on 
the  ground  for  some  days.  It  might  consequently  be  inferred  that  the 
climate  of  Nauplia  is  milder  than  that  of  Athens :  the  inhabitants  of  this 
last  town,  however,  assured  me,  that  the  three  winters  in  question  had 
been  more  than  commonly  ha1rd,  and  accused  the  Bavarians  of  having 
imported  the  inclemency  of  their  own  season  into  Greece. 

In  common  winters  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  zero,  and  during 
the  extremest  cold  it  never  descends  more  than  three  or  four  degrees 
below  it.  Snow  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  low  plains :  I  was  six  winters 
in  Greece,  and  saw  it  but  twice  in  all  that  time ;  but  on  the  loftier  moun- 
tains it  usually  begins  to  fall  towards  the  middle  of  October :  I  speak  of 
those  which  are  from  4900  to  6600  feet  in  height  But  the  first  snows  that 
fall  melt  away,  and  the  mountains  are  not  permanently  invested  with  them 
until  the  first  fifteen  days  of  November.  The  last  snow  descends  com- 
monly in  the  month  of  March,  and  at  times,  but  not  frec^uently,  in  April. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Greece;'  it 
disappears  entirely  in  summer. 

The  heat  is  considerable  and  continued ;  almost  every  year  it  attains  to 
its  maximum  of  84^ ;  in  1828  it  rose  to  84^5'  at  Nauplia,  and  in  1833  to 
84^  6'  at  Athens.  But  such  a  temperature  as  this  does  not  hold  for  more 
than  one  or  two  days  in  the  year,  and  that  not  every  year.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  heat  is  almost  every  day  above  64^ :  as 
the  nights  are  not  fresh  at  this  season,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  rain  to 
cool  the  atmosphere,  the  heat  would  become  almost  unbearable  were  it 
not  for  the  sea-breeze,  which  sets  in  about  noon  every  day :  this  is  so 
sensibly  felt,  that  the  heat  is  sometimes  much  more  oppressive  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morning  than  at  noon,  after  the  breeze  has  set  in. 

It  rarely  rains  during  the  summer  months.  An  extraordinary  dryness 
prevails  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  and  it  often  happens 
that  there  is  not  a  single  day's  rain  either  in  July  or  August.  Autumn, 
winter,  and  the  beginning  of  spring  constitute  the  rainy  season :  the 
heavy  rains,  such  as  overwhelm  houses  which  are  slightly  constructed, 
fall  at  the.  end  of  autumn  and  the  be^nning  of  winter.  December  and 
February  are  usually  the  worst  months  in  the  year ;  January  is  frequently 
very  fine.  •  •  .  It  results  from  my  meteorological  observations  that 
rain  is  more  frequent  in  the  Morea  than  in  Attica.  Storms  in  summer 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  excepting  in  mountain  altitudes ;  the  season  for 
tempests,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  is  the  close  of  autumn  and  com- 
mencement of  winter ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  storms  are  common  in 
Greece.  Hail  is  scarcely  known.  •  .  .In  general,  near  towns  on 
the  coast,  I  have  observed  a  light  land-breeze  spring  up  at  night,  of  which 
the  boatman  avails  himself  to  push  off  his  bark ;  while  about  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  sea-breeze  sets  in,  which  often  blows 
stiffly,  and  mitigates  the  summer  heat. 

In  the  Morea,  the  average  of  four  years  (from  1828  to  1831  inclusive) 
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was  95  days  rain,  and  17  days  in  which  there  were  storms.  At  Athens, 
for  the  three  years,  1833, 1834,  and  1835,  there  were  87^  days  of  rain,  and 
1 1^  in  which  there  were  storms :  the  mean  temperature  here  was  45°  S(/, 
iPeyiier,) 

AUSTRIA. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Austrian  Navy  consists  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  lyin;  at  the 
arsenal  at  Venice  (none  of  which  are  at  present  in  commission),  eight 
frigates,  four  sloops,  six  brigs,  seven  schooners  or  galleys,  and  a  number 
of  minor  vessels,  such  as  gardaporti  (guardships),  gunboats*  &c.  These 
gardaporti  are  stationed  in  every  much-frequented  harbour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  smuggling,  conveying  government  monies,  &c.  They 
are  either  two- masted  brigs,  armed  with  one  iron  and  four  brass  cannon  ; 
or  three-masted  vessels,  with  a  crew  of  twentv-four  or  twenty-eight  men  ; 
or  else  they  are  one-masted  gun-boats,  witn  an  iron  four-and-twenty- 
pounder,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men :  in  this  class  also  there 
IS  a  light  vessel  called  a  ballau,  principally  employed  in  looking  after 
pirates,  which  is  of  very  strong  build.  The  Navy  actually  in  commission 
IS  composed  of  a  raz^d  ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  fbur  sloops,  four  brigs, 
seven  galleys,  two  schooners,  and  a  brig  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  laia- 
ret to  or  hospital ;  amounting  to  twenty  in  all,  and  carrying  310  guns. 
Ships  of  war  bear  the  same  nag  as  vessels  in  the  merchant  service,  namely, 
red  with  a  broad  white  diagonal  stripe.  The  flag  at  the  staif  has  the 
Austrian  arms,  surmounted  uy  a  crown,  in  the  centre  of  the  stripe.  All 
government  vessels  also  carry  a  long  red  and  white  pennant.  Besides  a 
corps  of  seamen,  there  are  a  division  of  marines,  and  of  marine  artillery 
and  engineers. 

The  navy  is  under  the  command  of  a  Vice-Admiral,  residing  at  Venice, 
assisted  by  a  Rear- Admiral ;  next  to  them  in  rank  are  Captains  of  ships 
of  the  line,  of  whom  there  are  none  at  present ;  then  follow  Captains  of 
frigates,  four  in  number ;  Captains  of  sloops,  six  (one  of  whom  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  corps  of  seamen) ;  fifteen  senior  and  twenty-seven  sub- 
Lieutenants  ;  seventy-five  Ensigns ;  and  eighteen  Navy  Cadets  or  Mid- 
shipmen. 

The  uniform  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Navy  is  a  dark-blue  coat 
with  light-blue  cuffs  and  collar,  white  trowsers,  gilt  buttons,  and  epaulets 
varying  according  to  the  rank  they  hold.  The  marine  artillery  wear  light- 
blue  coats  with  light-red  cuffs  and  collar,  gold  buttons  and  epaulets. 
The  corps  of  naval  engineers  consists  of  six  ship-building  engineers 
(ingenieurS'Schifi-constructeurs),  three  superior  building  engineers  (tn- 
^emeurs-oberconstmcteurs),  and  sub-building  engineers.  Their  uniform 
IS  dark  blue,  with  pinkish  red  cuffi  and  collar,  gilt  buttons,  and  epaulets 
varying  according  to  their  rank.  The  officers  of  tne  corps  of  seamen,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Venice,  are  under  the  command  of  a  Captain  of  sloops, 
and  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  superior  officers  of  the  Navy :  the  men, 
from  the  boatswain  downwards,  have  a  uniform  of  dark  blue  with  gilt 
buttons.  The  division  or  battalion  of  marines  are  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  staff,  five  Captains,  six  senior  and  six  sub- Lieutenants,  six 
Ensigns  (Jahnrichen\  and  fourteen  Cadets.  Their  uniform  is  light-blue, 
with  bright  red  cuffs  and  collar,  gilt  buttons,  and  epaulets. 

The  Naval  Arsenal  at  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establish- 
ments in  that  city ;  it  is  very  spacious,  being  about  two  miles  in  circuit. 
Upon  passing  through  the  handsome  gate  of  entrance,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  colossal  lion  in  marble,  which  formerly  embellished  the  port  of 
Athens,  you  have  the  whole  of  this  vast  establishment  before  you ;  it 
comprises  workshops  of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  large  store  of  every 
possible  article  requisite  for  the  outfit  of  9^''  ■•^nnn  of  hails 
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in  which  thousands  of  anns  and  muniments  of  war  are  g^uped  in  a  taste- 
ful manner.  The  Hall  of  Models  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
models  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  both  large  and  small.  In  an  adjoining 
chamber  are  Canova^s  bust  of  Emo,  a  naval  hero,  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  Venetian  history;  and  of  General  Gattamelata,  another  Venetian  com- 
mander of  high  repute :  the  same  apartment  likewise  contains  a  splendid 
basso-relievo  of  the  Adriatic,  its  rocKs,  cliffs,  and  islands. 

The  Arsenal  possesses  thirty-two  covered  slips  for  ships  of  the  line ; 
fifty-four  slips  for  smaller  vessels ;  four  large  basins ;  five  cannon-foundries, 
a  very  fine  ropewalk,  910  feet  long,  70  feet  broad,  and  32  feet  in  height ; 
extensive  works  for  carpenters  and  shipbuilders,  &c.  The  number  of 
workmen  daily  employed  here  is  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred. 
Nothing  more  remains  of  the  bucentoro,  or  gondola,  in  which  the  cere- 
mony of  the  quondam  Doge  of  Venice's  marriage  with  the  Adriatic  was 
solemnized,  but  a  few  fragments. 

The  Academy  of  Naval  Cadets  is  also  established  at  Venice.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  a  Rear- Admiral  and  Deputy-Superintendent. 
There  are  six  professors  engaged  in  it,  three  of  whom  give  instruction  in 
the  mathematics  exclusively ;  the  duties  of  the  others  extend  to  teaching 
ship-building,  marine  architecture,  experimental  philosophy,  history,  geo- 
graphy, naval  law  and  police,  and  naval  strategetics.  One  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  navy  ^ives  instruction  in  religious  knowledge.  There  are  three 
inspectors  of  internal  discipline ;  and  two  of  them  teach  infantry  exercise 
ana  writing.  The  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English  languages, 
drawing  and  fencing,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  navigation,  are  also  taught. 
There  are  twenty  pupils  in  this  institution  who  are  educated  at  the  public 
expense;  the  remaining  cadets  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  their 
parents  or  friends.— O.  £. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  general  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederation  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  Colonels,  fifteen  Lieut.-Colonels,  eighteen  Majors, 
thirty-nine  Captains,  and  twenty-five  senior  and  sixteen  junior  Lieu- 
tenants. Eighty-one  of  these  134  officers  belong  to  the  German,  forty-five 
to  the  French,  and  eight  to  the  Italian  Cantons :  that  of  Greneva  alone 
contributes  three  Colonels,  two  Lieutenant-Colonels,  and  five  Majors. 

RUSSIA. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  retention  of  their  sway  over  the  uncivilized 
hords  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Russian  Government  is  in  the  habit  of  drafting 
off  from  three  to  four  hundred  of  them  (and  they  are  principally  Circas- 
sians) to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  they  are  incorporated  with  the  guards, 
and  allowed  to  retain  their  national  costume  and  equipments.  By  dint  of 
very  indulgent  treatment  and  high  pay — for  each  private  receives  above 
twenty  silver  rubles  or  nearly  eighty  shillings  a  month— they  are  taught 
to  feel  much  attachment  to  the  service.  When  the  three  years  are  expired 
they  are  relieved  by  a  fresh  pulk,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  native  moun- 
tains, where  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  'care  and  kindness 
lavished  upon  them  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  and  engender  very  salutary 
impressions  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  Government  among  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  the  people  of  the 
Caucasus,  as  a  body,  have  of  late  years  desisted  from  their  destructive 
inroads  upon  Ihe  Russian  territory ;  though  some  few  isolated  tribes  ven- 
ture upon  occasional  forays,  and  still  require  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  cordon  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO*THB  XDITOR  OP  THE  UNITED  SSRYICB  JOURNAL. 


Sir  Andrew  Halliday  in  Vindication  of  his  Theories^  and  on  Topics] 
connected  tvith  ^  Health  of  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  leave  to  commence  this  letter  by  expressing  my 
best  thanks  for  the  liberal  space  you  have  allowed  in  your  last  Number  to 
a  review  of  my  little  work  on  the  West  Indies.  The  Reviewer  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  so  gentlemanly,  that  I  certainly  cannot  take 
offence  at  any  of  his  remarks,  although  they  are  calculated,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  bring  into  question  my  good  faith  as  well  as  my  knowledge  of 
Physics.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  meet  him  upon  both  points,  and  also 
to  show  that  my  theories,  however  absurd  he  may  think  them,  are  more 
likelv  to  lead  to  inquiry  than  to  excite  ridicule  in  the  mind  of  a  sound- 
thinking  philosopher.  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  your  good  natiu^, 
at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  set  myself  right  with  your 
numerous  readers,  many  of  whom  may  never  see  my  book.  If  distinctly 
mentioning  (see  page  30  and  note)  the  individual,  and  referring  expressly 
to  his  work,  be  not  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to  t  he 
Editor  of  the  "  West  Indian,''  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  chaise  of  the 
Reviewer ;  but  I  deny  that  my  narrative  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  his,  as  I 
gathered  the  particulars  from  more  than  fifty  witnesses  as  well  as  from  his 
pamphlet.  I  was  not  present  during  the  hurricane,  and  therefore  could 
only  give  the  occurrences  as  they  were  related  to  me. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  sudden  change  of  longitude  upon  the 
health  of  the  traveller,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  I  consider  the  animal 
frame  like  a  well-re^^ulated  chronometer,  and  whether  we  sail  to  the  West 
or  to  the  East,  it  will  take  some  time  before  our  functions  and  feelings  can 
conform  to  any  other  hours  than  those  which  the  clock  points  to,  in  the 
meridian  of  Britain  ;  and  that  any  very  sudden  deviation  from  these  hours 
must  and  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  individual.  When  we 
arrive  at  Barbadoes,  we  find  the  ganison  clock  at  St.  Ann's  striking  twelve 
at  noon  ;  if,  however,  we  examine  the  ship's  chronometer,  and  consult  our 
own  feelings,  we  find  both  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  only  eight  a.m.  of  the 
clock  at  Greenwich.  If  we  move  for  an  equal  distance  towards  the  rising 
Sun,  and  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  good  ship  Pandora  took  me  to  the 
West  Indies,  nature  for  a  time  will  incline  us  to  keep  quiet  in  bed  even 
though  the  altitude  of  the  sun  may  indicate  that  it  is  already  past  midday. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  ought,  or  that  it  is  even  necessary,  to  conform  to  the 
time  shown  by  the  chronometer,  in  preference  to  that  shown  by  the  clocks 
of  the  locality ;  but  I  have  said,  and  I  say  still,  that  any  sudden  change 
in  the  long  established  laws  of  the  animal  machine  cannot  be  made  with 
perfect  impunity. 

As  to  my  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  hurricanes,  and  my  speculations 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  islands  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  they  may  be 
veiy  silly  and  deserving  of  ridicule,  but  the  Reviewer  is  not  to  consider 
that  I  am  ignorant  of  any  of  the  supposed  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  facts  that  nave  been  fully  ascertained 
as  connected  with  it.  The  Reviewer  must  allow  that  all  bodies  are  ex- 
panded by  heat,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the  same  body  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  caloric  that  enters  into  it,  provided  the  form*  and  chemical 
constitution  of  that  body  be  preserved.  If  so,  he  must  also  admit  that 
by  cold  or  the  absence  of  heat  the  same  body  will  become  cowlensed ;  and 
I  believe  that  all  philosophers  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  rarafied  or  expanded 
state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  tropics,  and  the  condensed  state  of  the 
same  body  at  the  poles,  that  occasion  the  phenomena  of  wind,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  breeze,  a  gale,  or  a  *  Ml  gaseous  as  well  as  aqueous 

fluids  tend  to  an  equality  of  velocity  with  which  the  con- 
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dens€d  portions  of  the  polar  atmosphere  will  make  their  way  to  the  equa* 
tor,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  partial  Tacuum  formed  by  the 
greater  expansion  and  rarity  of  the  air  at  any  given  point.  The  space 
which  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  always  be  more  heated  than 
those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  to  which  they  pass  obliquely ;  hence  the 
constant  currents  of  air  from  the  northern  and  southern  poles  which,  from 
their  course  being  steady  and  uniform,  have  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  trade-winds. 

If  the  earth  were  a  body  at  rest,  these  currents  would  be  due  south  or 
due  north.  But  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  the  atmosphere 
revolves  with  the  earth,  and  shares  the  velocity  of  that  part  over  which  it 
is  vertical ;  and  as  the  parts  near  the  equator  describe  a  larger  circle  than 
those  at  the  poles,  the  motion  must  be  more  rapid ;  hence  the  stream  of 
cold  air  which  rushes  to  the  equatorial  regions  is  a  slow  moving  zone,  the 
transverse  approach  of  which  towards  the  zone  moving  more  quickly  gives 
it  the  effect  of  an  oblique  approach ;  so  that  on  the  north  of  the  equator 
these  winds  blow  constantly  from  the  north-east,  and  on  the  south  from 
the  south-east,  when  they  are  not  acted  upon  or  interrupted  by  land. 

The  currents  of  the  ocean  follow  the  same  law.  But  as  the  equilibrium 
must  be  kept  up  in  all  parts,  there  is  a  counter-current  (at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion from  the  enirth's  surface)  constantly  moving  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  gradually  slides  down 
along  an  inclined  plain  to  supply  the  place  of  that  air  which  is  drawn  from 
the  poles  towards  the  eauator  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

My  theory  is  simply  this.  The  under  current  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
latitude  of  Barbadoes  is  more  heated  and  more  expanded  than  the  upper 
current.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
air  in  these  currents.  I  then  suppose  that,  by  some  of  those  hidden  influ- 
ences which  philosophy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain,  a  vacuum  more 
or  less  perfect  (but  of  limited  extent)  is  formed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  under  current  or  stratum  of  heated  air ;  and  that  the  cold 
and  more  condensed  air  in  the  upper  stratum  falling  into  this  pit  or  funnel 
rushes  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  rebounding  and  l)ecoming 
expanded  by  the  caloric  it  receives,  we  have  all  the  horrors  that  constitute 
the  hurricane. 

I  can  assure  the  Reviewer  that  I  have  read  all  Pascal's  discoveries,  stu- 
died Halle}r's  demonstrations,  and  even  considered  the  interesting  investi- 
gations which  have  occupied  the  attentions  of  such  men  as  Bernouilli,  De 
Luc,  La  Place,  John  Leslie,  and  others ;  but  while  I  admit  their  facts,  I 
have  been  sometimes  disposed  to  question  their  hypotheses.  We  know  as 
yet  too  little  of  the  effects  of  temperature,  electrical  equilibrium,  reten- 
tions and  depositions  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  even  distance  from  the  earth's 
surface,  to  be  able  to  say  how  much  all  or  any  of  these  contribute  towards 
those  changes  in  the  barometric  columns  which  we  know  do  undoubtedly 
take  place  within  the  tropics.  The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter are  scarcely  perceptible  under  the  usual  appearances  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  a  hurricane  it  has 
been  known  to  drop  several  inches — a  strong  proof  of  the  probability  of 
my  theory,  which  the  Reviewer  considers  is  so  very  absurd. 

Dr.  Woliaston,  in  his  Essay  on  the  finite  extent  of  the  Atmosphere,  has 
only  taken  into  account  the  reduction  of  pressure ;  but  as  a  reduction  of 
temperature  has  a  tendency  to  deprive  gases  of  their  elastic  form,  may  we 
not  suppose  that  the  extreme  cold  which  it  is  admitted  prevails  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  ur  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  of 
the  atmosphere? 

In  passing  through  the  air,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  difference 
of  time  which  a  feather  and  a  pellet  of  lead  (though  of  the  same  weight, 
and  thrown  from  the  same  height)  will  take  in  reaching  the  earth  will  be 
very  great;  but  if  they  arei  made  to  descend  through  a  vacuum  the  one 
mU  moY^  as  fast, as  the  other»  and  they  will  both  reach  the  bottom  toge- 
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tbcT.  No«,  wfaetber  the  cold  air  ia  the  tipper  cnnvot  may  be  heKTier  or 
li(hln'  Ihui  (hat  of  the  lower,  it  mmtten  not.  Mj  theor;  proeeedi  apon 
the  lupposition  that  •  vaaaan  hu  been  fbTmed  in  the  lower  itrituiii ;  and, 
if  n,  that  the  cold  air.  ahetber  Ngkt  or  heavy,  will  rnth  down  antil  it  ia 
•topt  by  the  lurfaee  of  the  earih  or  lea ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  hntri- 
emne  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  |n<mtN  or  le««  degree  of  perfection  with 
which  the  »id  facnuni  hu  brta  Ibmied,  or  the  diitanee  to  which  it 
extends.  My  tbewy  maf,  indeed,  be  moat  abanrd,  but  1  had  hoped  it 
would  excite  iaquirr  rather  than  ridicule. 

With  regard  to  the  rormatioa  of  the  itlaixU  in  the  Cairibean  archipelago. 
it  ii  evident  that  thej  have  coiDe  into  ciiiience  iitbsequently  to  ihat 
period  of  the  crealioQ  when  the  Almiehlj  lepanted  the  dryland  from  the 
tea;  that  the;  are  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  to  offer  a  conjecture  as  to 
whether  the  liquid  and  burning  rnass  was  ihrown  up  fTom  the  centre  of 
the  earth  under  the  spot  nhcre  each  island  ia  now  found,  or  came  in  a 
■tream  from  a  distant  reservoir,  and  when  checked  in  its  course  threw  up 
those  masses  whieh  we  now  find  are  eleiited  mountains  of  Eranite  or 
basalt,  majr  be,  and  indeed  is,  a  matter  of  Tery  litlle  importance.  It  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  my  fnend  the  Reviewer  says,  "  thst  thejr  have  been 
cn-ated."  and  that  thejr  eontsin  the  gf<od  thing*  he  has  so  facetiously 
enumerated.  I  cannot,  however,  charge  myself  with  having  had  any 
fanciful  theimes  engendered  by  any  due  or  undue  quantity  of  the  admix- 
ture of  the  sugar,  thv  rum,  and  the  lime,  with  a  modicum  of  pure  water. 

In  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  append  to  the 
review,  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  iiny  merit 
in  having  recommended  a  change  of  diet  f><r  our  troops  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  as  you  have  offered  some  remarks  on  this  subject  which  arecalculsted 
to  deprive  me  of  the  little  merit  that  really  is  my  due  in  this  matter,  I  am 
eompelled  to  be  a  little  more  explicit. 

You  have  stated  the  facts  moat  correelly  as  to  the  investigation  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  IH35;  and  the  report  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Hiinhall,  and  of  Lieutenant  Tul loch,  is  no  douht  a  moat  valuable  and 
important  document ;  but  I  must  now  ask,  what  led  to  that  investigation, 
and  produced  1  hat  report  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  trot  a  memorial  or  report  tchich 
in  October,  1 834,  /  lent  to  Sir  Herbert  Tat/lor  from  Demeratv  f  which 
was  carefully  read  by  our  late  most  gracious  Sovereign  (whose  anxiety  for 
the  soldiers  welfare  was  indeed  that  of  a  parent  for  his  children),  and  was 
■o  approved  of  and  considered  of  such  interest  that  by  hit  Maje»ty'»  ex- 
pre*»  eommatid  it  too*  ten!  to  the  Seeretary  qf  Slaie  for  the  Coiomet  for 
mm  lo  tahe  into  eoiuideration,  and.  as  Sir  Herbert  informed  me,  "when 
it  is  returned  from  the  Colonial-Office,  /  haoe  order*  to  tend  it  to  Lord 
Hill "  It  was  therefore  to  the  interference  of  good  King  William  that  the 
inquiry  took  place  in  1833,  and  it  was  owine  to  the  full  proofs  of  all  my 
italeinentB  which  the  records  in  the  Army  Medical  Board  Office  afforded, 
that  Lord  Howick  came  to  the  determination  of  sanctioning  the  change. 

Whether  the  investigation  which  took  place  in  1S3S  was  recommended 
with  a  view  to  confirm,  or  rather  with  a  hope  that  it  would  refute  the  state- 
ments I  had  brought  before  the  Kine  in  mv  memoir,  I  shall  not  venture 
to  say,  1 1 
affirm,  th 
■ideratior 
predecesi 
leporlsu 
M  invetti 

Thepu 
bonr.  had 
Westind 
portMce, 
■elf.  Mr. 
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ing  my  report,  led  to  that  beneficial  change.  I  also  finnlv  believe  that  it 
is  the  statements  put  forth  in  my  book  that  have  led  to  the  late  circulars 
from  the  Horse-Guards,  and  from  the  Army  Medical  Board  Office,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  lead  to  still  further  changes  that  will  greatly 
benefit  the  poor  soldier,  and  tend  to  improve  his  moral  character  on  co- 
lonial service. 

Some  regulation  should  be  made^with  regard  to  the  period  a  regiment 
should  be  &owed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  islands ;  and,  above  all,  some- 
thing like  common  attention  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  a  regard  for 
the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures  should  be  shown  in  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  the  troops  are  transferred  from  one  colony  to  another.  More 
disease  has  been  engendered  and  more  lives  lost  by  crowding  men  upon 
the  decks  of  the  transports,  exposed  to  alternate  deluges  of  rain  and  the 
direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun^  without  covering  of  any  kind,  or  without  the 
possibility  of  finding  rest  for  their  wearied  limbs  for  days  and  nights  toge- 
ther. They  are  generally  so  closely  packed  that  there  is  scarcely  even 
standing  room.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  huddled  together,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  decencies  or  delicacies  of  feeling  which,  even  in 
the  most  degraded  of  our  species,  are  attended  to.  This  is  the  real  cause 
why  change  of  colony  has  been  believed  and  represented  as  prejudicial  to 
the  troops,  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  proved  from  the  records  in  the 
Medical  Office  at  Barbadoes,  the  more  frequently  a  regiment  had  been 
changed  from  one  island  or  colony  to  another  dunng  its  stay  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  fewer  had  been  its  casualties. 

Again,  Sir,  not  only  the  position  must  be  changed,  but  very  considerable 
alterations  must  be  made  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  barracks  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Island  commands.  Neither  locality  nor  con- 
struction ought  to  be  left  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Engineer  depart- 
ment. When  a  new  barrack  is  determined  upon,  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
department  to  select  the  most  eligible  situation,  and  to  prepare  difi'erent 
plans  for  the  buildings  contemplated ;  but  before  the  works  are  entered 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department,  together  with  that  of  the  medical  officer  who  may  have  served 
loni^est  in  the  colony,  and  of  one  or  two  superior  officers  who  may  have 
served  longest  in  the  command,  as  also  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  respect- 
able medical  practitioners  in  the  colony  where  the  barrack  is  to  be  built, 
should  all  be  consulted,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  locality  and  the 

elan  decided  upon.  Had  this  course  been  followed  several  millions  of  John 
lull's  good  money  might  have  been  saved,  ay,  and  many  lives  too. 
What  I  have  here  mentioned  are  most  important,  but  may  be  stated  to 
require  consideration.  There  are  others,  however,  not  less  so,  that  can 
and  ought  to  be  remedied  without  an  hour  s  delay,  Can  anything  be 
more  disgusting  or  demoralizing  than  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a 
regiment  being  compelled  to  use  the  same  open  privies  f  Is  there  any 
necessity  for  compelling  the  men  to  sleep  upon  palliasses  stufiPed  with  the 
crude  husks  of  the  Indian  corn-stalk  or  the  rotten  leaves  of  the  plantain- 
tree,  when  the  best  and  the  cheapest  article  that  ever  was  used  for  mat- 
tress or  palliass  is  to  be  had  in  abundance  upon  the  spot? 

The  United  Service  have  found  in  you  a  powerful  and  willing  advocate. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  your  example ;  but  having  too  often  acted 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  I  have  (I  am  afraid)  given  my  enemy  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  black  mark  affixed  to  my  name  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  1  shall  live,  however,  to  see  that  enemy  humbled,  as  I  have  seen 
many  others. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Andrew  Halliday, 
Deputy  Inspector  Gkneml  of  Army  Hospitals; 
Hampton  Court*  llth  Aug.  1837. 
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IdmL  fFaiker,  R,N.^  in  reply  to  Capt,  Sneyd^  R.N. 

Mb.  Editor, — ^Your  Number  for  August  oontaint  a  letter  from  Captmin 
Clement  Sneyd,  on  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine  in 
the  preceding  Number.  Captain  Sneyd't  letter  would  have  been  answered 
by  me  sooner,  but  that  I  was  away  iit>m  Liverpool  for  several  weeks,  and 
only  saw  it  on  my  return,  a  few  days  back. 

I  beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  taking  from  the  merit  of  Sir  Henry 
Trollope  in  that  action ;  nor  can  any  thing  I  have  said  be  so  construed. 
Sir  Henry  is  too  well  known  as  a  distinguished  officer  for  me  to  presume 
to  question  his  conduct.  In  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  every  liberal- 
minded  man  in  the  profession  would  give  me  credit  for,  namely,  the  vindi- 
cation of  my  father's  rights,  I  have  cautiously  abstained  from  comment, 
confining  myself  to  quotations  from  the  naval  history  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  "not  born"  at  the  time  of  the  action, — ^than  which 
nothing  can  be  a  fairer  excuse  for  referring  to  the  page  of  history ;  at  least 
no  better  suggests  itself  to  me,  as  it  is  generally  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence, after  having  existed  for  manjr  years  uncontradicted  by  contemporary 
writers.  Considering  history  in  this  light,  I  would  make  a  few  more  ex- 
tracts  therefrom,  to  substantiate  the  assertion  in  my  first  letter,  viz.,  that 
**  if  the  Delft  and  Alkmaer  did  strike  to  the  RusseU  it  is  obvioas  they 
recommenced  action  with  the  Monmouth.** 

Captain  Brenton  names  the  Monmouth  as  one  of  the  sbips  that  "  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  action.**  Ralfe,  in  his  memoir  of  Sir  H.  Trollope,  gives 
a  very  detailed  account  of  the  Russell's  share  of  the  fight.  He  speaks  of 
the  Russell's  engaging  the  Delft,  but  expressly  states  that  she  "  struck  to 
the  Monmouth,''  Captain  Walker.  He  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  Russell  engaging  the  Alkmaer ;  her  name  is  not  even  found  in  Sir  H. 
Trollope's  memoir.  If  the  Delft  and  Alkmaer  by  right  belonged  to  the 
Russell,  were  they  claimed  by  that  ship  ? — and  if  not,  why  ? 

I  quote  also  the  excellent  article  on  "  Naval  History,"  in  your  June 
number.  It  says,  Mr.  Editor,  the  "  Belliqueux,  Bedford,  and  Mon- 
mouth,'* Captain  Walker,  **  fought  desperately  through  the  whole  engage- 
ment.** The  Monmouth  lost  five  men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded : 
surely  she  must  have  fought  some  ship  to  have  met  this  casualty  I 

Until. I  saw  your  Journal  for  June  I  never  heard  it  disputed  that  the 
Monmouth. took  the  Delft  and  Alkmaer.  My  surprise  was  therefore  very 
great  to  see  an  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Russell  claiming  them  both.  I 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  my  father's  memory  to  make  the  statement  I  did  ; 
nor  has  any  observation  of  Captain  Sneyd's  in  the  least  altered  the 
facts  as  recqrded  in  history.  I  cannot  conceive  that  Lieutenant  Sneyd, 
through  the  noise,  confusion,  and  smoke  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  Russell, 
could  see  more  distinctly  what  Commander  Walker's  duty  was  than  that 
officer  himself  could,  from  the  poop  of  the  Monmouth  ;  nor  can  I  l)elieve 
that  his  Majesty  King  George  III.  would  have  bestowed  his  personal 
praise  on  a  man  who  did  not  richly  deserve  it. 

Captain  Sneyd  states  that  the**  Monmouth  had  more  than  she  appeared 
willing  to  perform  in  her  proper  station ;"  and  continues,  "  How  Com- 
mander Walker  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  *  *  *  V  Although  the 
writer  has  chosen  to  conceal  his  sentiments  under  convenient  asterisks, 
the  inference  is  clear  enough.  There  are  also  other  imputations  against 
Commander  Walker  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  action. 

All  the  histories  I  have  quoted  existed  before  my  fathers  death,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1831.  Captain  Sneyd  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  Mic  with  Admiral  Walker  during  his  life,  of 
which  I  am  not  aware  Wi^kmr      If  ^  toase^r 

I  appeal  to  all  those  wM  V  J^^         '  »r,  if  his  courage  was  of 

90  (^ues^ign^ble  an  or4er  A  ^  ^**^     '^  ^^  ^^  '^"'  ^  Lieute- 
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nant»  some  years  after  his  death  ?  The  different  steps  In  his  profession 
were  hard  earned  and  the  reward  of  actual  service.  He  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  under  Sir  Sam.  Hood  at  St.  Kitt's,  and  in  Lord  Rodney's  action 
with  De  Grasse.  He  was  a  First  Lieutenant  in  Lord  Howe's  action,  for 
which  he  was  made  a  Commander ;  and  was  made  Post-Captain  for  Cam- 
perdown.  He  commanded  the  Isis  at  Copenhagen,  which  ship  had  112 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  And 
during  a  career  of  Hfty-iive  years  he  commanded  eighteen  ships.  Both 
Lord  Duncan  and  Sir  R.  Onslow  approved  of  my  father's  conduct  at 
Camperdown  ;  and  if  the  Admirals  in  command  are  not  to  be  considered 
the  arbiters  of  honour,  who  shall  be  ? 

Were  your  readers  all  naval,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
these  details,  but  as  many  who  peruse  your  Journal  never  heard  of  Ad- 
miral Walker,  I  would  offer  them  one  word  in  conclusion.  If  Captain 
Sneyd  be  right,  his  Majesty  King  George  IIT.  was  wrong.  Admirals  Dun- 
can and  Onslow  were  wrong,  and  all  the  naval  histories  of  the  day  are 
wrong. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  Mr.  Editor, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

L.  C.  Walkeb»  Lieut.  R.N. 

Liverpool,  No.  3,  Crown-street,  Sept.  15, 1837. 


Avoidance  of  Accidents  in  loading  Ordnance. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  United  Service  Journal  of  this  month  I  perceive 
the  letter  which  I  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  an  accident  by  the  explosion 
of  a  gun  whilst  loading.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of 
windage  to  the  sponge  was  a  desirable  security  to  the  gunner ;  and  it  was 
hastily  observed  in  it  that  the  effect  of  the  insertion  of  the  sponge  in  the 
gun,  in  raising  a  fold  of  paper  or  other  light  substance  from  off  the  vent, 
might  be  made  a  test  of  the  fitting  of  the  sponge.  On  reflection,  this 
seems  a  very  erroneous  observation,  as  such  a  test  would  require  that  the 
force  with  which  the  sponge  is  pressed  home  should  be  invariable,  and 
also  that  the  weight  which,  when  placed  on  the  vent,  would  just  counter- 
balance the  rush  of  air  up  it  causea  by  the  largest  safe  sponge  should  be 
ascertained,  and  this  for  every  calibre  and  description  of  ordnance.  The 
draught  of  air  through  an  open  vent  occasioned  by  the  sponging  will  vary 
not  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  impelled,  but  also  the  force  with 
which  it  is  impelled ;  but  the  condensation  of  air  in  the  closed  vent  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of  fit  of  the  sponge,  and  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  bore  and  vent  of  the  gun. 

It  has  struck  me  that  a  better  way  of  fitting  sponges  would  be  to  give 
them  the  same  windage  or  thereabouts  as  the  shot.  This  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  condensation  of  air  in  the  vent,  whilst  it 
would  leave  the  sponge  high  enough  to  clean  out  the  ^un,  especially  if  it 
were  sufficiently  full  of  wool  at  the  end,  where  fulness  is  more  useful  than 
at  the  sides. 

My  object  has  been  to  raise  the  question — ^whether  the  fitting  the  sponge 
closely  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  flame  by 
causing  a  vacuum,  is  not  an  erroneous  and  perhaps  a  dangerous  practice  ? 
My  idea  is,  that  with  a  very  high  sponge  it  would  be  safer  not  to  stop  or 
serve  (as  it  is  technically  termed)  the  vent.  With  an  open  vent  the  sponge 
would  drive  every  particle  of  fire  out  of  the  gun,  whereas  with  a  closed 
one  it  would  remain  in  suspension. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  A.  GiLBBRT,  Capt.  R.A. 

Island  Bridge,  Sept.  U,  1837.    . 
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Naiwil  ChofiidbU  Soeietjf. 

Mr.  £ditob»— Among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  which  adorn 
the  metropolis,  and  which  have  originated  from  philanthropical  intentions 
of  the  British  Navy,  whether  we  view  its  utility,  or  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  its  founders,  few  can  claim  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Charitable  Society. 

The  small  modicum  required  from  the  subscribers,  compared  with  the 
extended  relief  it  diffuses  over  the  unprotected  relatives  and  orphans  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  their  country's  service,  must  be 
not  only  a  pleasing  contemplation  for  its  present  members,  but  also  a 
great  incentive  for  non-subscribers  desirous  of  participating  with  their 
brother  officers  in  these  advantages.  As  with  alt  institutions,  an  aug- 
mentation of  our  subscribers  has  produced  an  increase  of  opinions,  whose 
collision,  if  not  speedily  and  happily  reconciled,  will  dim  the  reputation 
of  this  society,  and  outrage  the  memory  of  its  primitive  projectors. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  society  traces  its  establish- 
ment to  an  epoch  as  far  distant  as  that  of  1739  ;  that  it  became  extinct 
in  1775,  but  not  until  *'the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted  became 
accomplished ;"'  that,  in  1791,  many  of  the  Flag-officers  and  Captains  of 
the  Fleet,  foreseeing  its  imperious  necessity  in  the  great  conflict  which 
then  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe,  revived  it ;  and  lis  deeds  of  charity 
and  benevolence  are  justly  esteemed  in  the  present  day  to  far  outbalance 
deeds  of  arms  and  warlike  achievements,  its  original  founders,  who  have 
combined  these  two  in  a  manner  which  naval  history  should  transmit  to 
posterity,  ought  not  on  this  occasion  to  remain  unnoticed.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

Admirals  Sir  Francis  Greary,  Bart.,  Lord  Shuldham,  Matthew  Barton* 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart,  Samuel  Barrington,  Richard  Edwards,  J.  C. 
Allen,  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.B.,  Samuel  Cornish;  Captains  Sir  Greorge 
Collier,  John  Macbride,  James  Fergusson,  Samuel  Marshall,  William 
Locker,  C.  Ommanney,  George  Lindsay,  Thomas  Pringle,  Skeffington  Lut* 
widge,  William  Bentinck,  J.  H.  Whitshed,  Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  Bart., 
J.  P.  Andrews,  Hugh  Pigot,  Hugh  Crookshank,  and  Edward  Ommanney. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  if  any  difference  of  opinion  should  remain. 
that  a  happy  compromise  might  be  the  early  result  of  the  next  October 
meeting ;  and  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  promote  it  by  using  the  powerful 
aid  of  your  influence  amongst  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  your  exten- 
sive Journal,  is  the  wish  of 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Subscriber. 


Colonization  in  Southern  Africa, 

Mr.  Editor,— I  have  perused  with  considerable  interest  a  proposition 
which  appears  in  your  Journal  for  September,  as  an  advertisement,  for 
forming  a  new  colony  in  Australasia,  and  I  highly  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  advocates,  more  particularly  of  that  part  which  ensures  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  colony  the  blessings  of  local  self-government,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  militating  against  the  estabUshed  laws  of  England 
more  than  any  corporated  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  power  of 
doing  by  the  administration  of  its  chartered  priyileges. 

The  chief  justice  and  the  judges  of  the  new  colony  being  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign  with  a  fixed  salary,  form  the  connectinp;  link  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  become  the  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  colonists. 

I  regret,  however,  to  observe  that  the  projectors  of  this  plan  have  de- 
cided upon  establishing  themselves  in  New  Holland ;  but  1  am  in  hopes, 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  be  enabled  to  point  out  the  inesti- 
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mable  advanUges  thcn^  mifrbt  obtain  were  they  to  select  the  eaatem  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  theatre  of  their  operations. 

The  vacillating  policy  that  of  late  years  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  CafRres  and  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  has  completely 
destroyed  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  and  a  decided  check  to 
industry  has  been  the  consequence.  Property  is  so  much  deteriorated  in 
value  since  the  late  Caflre  irruption  that  purchasers  can  with  difficulty 
be  found  for  it  at  any  price,  and  numbers  of  enterprising  fiirmers  are 
actually  en  routot  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
interior,  determined  to  be  independent  of  the  British  Grovernment. 

J  therefore  conceive  the  present  moment  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  association  to  petition  for  liberty  :to  apply  their  principles  of  self« 
government  to  the  four  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  colony — namely,  the 
districts  of  Uitenhage,  Albany,  Somersett  and  Graaf-Reynet ;  and  the 
Government,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  first  Council, 
might  stipulate  for  the  re-appointment  of  those  persons  now  holding 
official  situations  in  that  part  of  the  Colony. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  my  compatriots  will  highly  approve 
of  such  a  form  of  local  government,  as  they  have  frequently  petitioned  the 
government  at  home  to  grant  them  a  legislative  assembly  of  their  own, 

The  natural  resources  of  Southern  Africa  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  what  might  be  their 
value  to  this  country,  were  they  properly  developed ;  for  in  addition  to  an 
important  trade  in  wild  beasts'  skins,  ivory,  &c.,  already  carried  on  with 
the  natives,  the  fishing  on  the  coast  promises  to  afford  a  profitable  return 
for  capital  employed ;  and  wool,  the  valuable  staple  production  of  New 
South  Wales,  can  be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality,  spe^* 
cimens  of  it  having  rivalled  the  wool  of  that  colony  in  the  London  mar- 
kets ;  added  to  which»  the  climate  is  most  salubrious,  and  the  general 
features  of  the  country  are  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  Words,  indeed* 
are  wanting  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  splendid  scenery  to  those  who  have 
not  been  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark,  that,  having  property  in  the  eastern 
districts,  I  would  willingly  subscribe  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  object,  and  would,  in  case  of  its  taking  effect, 
return  to  reside  on  my  estate.  The  proximity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  England,  being  situated  on  the  high-way  to  India  and  other  European 
colonies  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  should  certainly  entitle  it  to  a  pre- 
ference over  Australasia. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  advanced  above,  I  subjoin  an  extract  of  a 
letter  that  appears  in  the  Graham's  Town  Journal  of  the  8th  of  June  last, 
as  follows  t — 

«*Tarka,  22nd  May,  1837. 
"  From  the  time  I  left  Kronap  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state  in 
which  I  found  the  country.  I  have  passed  several  caravans  of  '  trek- 
boers.*  Numliers  have  their  wives  leading  their  waggons,  and  their  chil- 
dren driving  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  It  is,  my  dear  Sir,  truly 
melancholy;  every  one  is  on  the  move,  and  this  once  populous  and  flourish-^ 
ing  district  will  in  a  few  months  be  ^entirely  abandoned.  The  evil  is  so 
serious  and  great  that  it  is  too  late  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy.*' 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  South  Avrican  Boor. 


Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 

Mb.  Editor, — In  the  early  period  of  the  year  there  appeared  in  your 
valuable  Journal  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  ;  the  title 
of  the  first  is,  *'The  British  Naval  Service,  and  the  Treaties  on  the  Slave 
Trade,"  and  of  the  second,  '*  The  Treaties  on  the  Slave  Trade*  and  the 
Mixed-Commission  Court  at  Sierra  Leone." 
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In  many  respects  these  articles  maintain  totally  opposite  views,  and  the 
latter  of  them  may  be  considered  as  an  attempted  reply  to  the  former. 
Facts  were  stated  by  one  writer  and  denied  by  the  other ;  and  the  asser- 
tion and  denial  of  each,  where  unsupported  by  other  testimony  (which  was 
sometimes  the  case),  night  reasonably  be  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

Happily,  therefore,  for  those  who,  like  myself,  take  a  real  and  personal 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  the  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
us  of  testing  the  conflicting  statements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  by  a 
reference  to  the  only  authentic  soiurce  of  information  open  to  the  public  at 
large — I  mean  the  Correspondence  on  Slave  Trade,  class  A  and  B,  which 
is  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  which,  for  the  year  1836,  has 
been  printea  and  published  during  the  present  week. 

After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  points  in  dispute,  which  admit 
of  direct  confirmation  from  the  public  papers  before  me,  I  feel  bound  to 
declare  that  the  statements  of  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  W.  S.  are 
fully  borne  out  in  every  instance.  His  information  might,  indeed,  from 
the  first  have  been  supposed  to  emanate  from  a  good  source,  as  he  informs 
us  (p.  385)  that  he  was  himself  formerly  connected  with  the  Court,  whose 
measures  he  undertook  to  canvass. 

Without  farther  preface,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  justify  the  conviction 
which  I  have  expressed,  by  submitting  to  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  all  those  different  versions  of  fact  which  occur  in 
the  productions  of  W.  S.  and  his  opponent.  With  the  opinions  of  the  one 
article  or  the  other  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  I  am  now  dealing 
only  with  facts ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  opinions  of 
W.  S.'s  opponent  are  necessarily  implicated  in  the  demolition  of  the  ima- 
ginary facts  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest. 

At  page  21,  the  January  article  stated,  with  regard  to  the  cruisers  on 
the  African  station,  "  Last  year  in  six  months  the  squadron  sent  up  nearly 
5000*'  (slaves).  W.  S.  denied  this  at  page  385,  and  referred  to  pages  8 
and  12  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  class  A,  for  1835,  published  more 
than  a  year  ago,  to  show,  '*  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1835  only  2813 
slaves,  and  in  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  only  1832  slaves  were 
emancipated." 

W.  S.  adds, "  If  the  statement  refer  to  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  it  is 
still  more  erroneous/*  That  W.  S.  is  correct  will  be  seen  by  turning  to 
page  2  of  the  papers  just  published,  where  it  appears  that  only  1751  slaves 
were  emancipated  between  January  and  July  1836.  The  writer  of  an 
article  for  your  last  January  Number  could  not,  I  should  suppose,  have 
intended  that  he  was  aware  of  the  number  of  emancipations  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  six  months  between  the  5th  July, 
1836,  and  the  5th  January,  1837.  But  even  had  such  been  his  intention, 
page  1  of  the  **  Supplement**  will  convince  him  that  in  this  respect  also  he 
has  been  misinformed. 

At  page  27,  the  writer  of  the  January  article  informs  us,  "There  was, 
very  recently,  a  Spanish  brig  upon  the  coast,  which  had  been  boarded  by 
a  British  sloop-of-war,  detained  upon  suspicion,  and  sent  to  the  Mixed- 
Commission  Court  for  trial.  By  the  decision  of  that  Court  she  was  deemed 
not  to  be  fitted  illegally,  because  not  falling  under  the  description  of  the 
treaty.  She  evaded  the  treaty  by  having  numerous  air-scuttles  m  her  sides." 
Without  speculating  upon  what  might  possibly  be  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  were  such  a  case  to  come  before  it,  W.  S.  (page  385)  asserted  that 
the  facts  here  stated  were  purely  imaginary,  and  that  no  such  case  ever 
did  come  before  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  at  all. 

It  is  due  to  W.  S.  to  say,  that  we  have  in  vain  sought  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  of  1 836  for  '~ t  could  give  even  a  colour- 
able pretence  for  the  statement  c  Out  of  fifty-one  vessels 
which  came  before  the  Court  at  *  vear  1836  (see 
Supplement,  page  6),  all  were  out  of  these 
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four  were  restored,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  captured  by  his 
Majesty's  brig  Curlew  at  a  time  when  her  commander  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  Admiralty  Instructions  authorizing  him  to  make  seizures 
under  the  new  Spanish  treaty  (see  the  cases  of  the  General  Manso,  Vic- 
torina,  and  Josefa,  class  A,  pages  38,  50, 54). 

The  decision  of  the  Court,  restoring  these  vessels,  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  their  equipment,  which  was  avowedly,  in  all  respects,  that  of 
acknowledged  slavers.  The  only  other  case  in  which'  condemnation  did 
not  take  place  never  came  to  trial,  nor  was  the  Court  called  upon  to  pro« 
nounce  any  decision  upon  it,  as  the  prosecution  of  the  vessel  was  aban- 
doned, immediately  after  its  being  entered  upon,  by  the  captor's  proctor, 
who  stated  (see  class  A,  p.  9),  "  that  upon  perusing  the  evidence  filed  in 
the  case,  in  support  of  the  allegations  contamed  in  the  seizer's  declaration, 
he  found  the  same  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  adjudication.** 
Well  may  W.  S.  exclaim  (page  385),  **  I  really  should  like  to  know  the 
source  from  which  my  opponent  has  drawn  the  facts  which  he  has  given 
to  the  public !" 

Finally,  let  the  case  of  the  Gaceta,  as  represented  by  the  January  writer 
at  page  35,  and  by  W.  S.  (how  differently)  at  page  384,  be  compared  with 
the  official  report  of  the  same  case  in  class  A,  pages  28  and  29. 

The  unfortunate  Sierra  Leone  Commissioners  had  received  no  sparing 
censure  for  not  having  brought  the  old  Spanish  slave  treaty  to  bear  upon 
the  Spanish  schooner  Gaceta,  taken  with  slaves  on  board  by  his  Majesty's 
ship  Pylades.  They  were  accused  also  (p.  35)  of  "  trifling,  inconsistency, 
and  cruelty,"  with  regard  to  the  Gaceta's  slaves,  "with  coldly  looking  on 
at  the  miserable  state  of  280  poor  creatures  crowded  on  board  a  small 
schooner,*' and  who,  "but  for  the  humane  interference  of  the  Governor, 
must  have  remained  on  board  in  precisely  the  same  crowded  state  in  which 
the  Spaniards  had  packed  them  for  a  passage  to  the  island  of  Cuba.*' 

To  every  portion  of  this  statement  W.  S.  gave  a  direct  contradiction, 
and  replied  that  the  Gaceta  could  not  have  been  adjudicated  under  the  old 
Spanish  treaty,  because  she  was  prosecuted  under  the  new  Spanish  treaty ; 
and  he  asserted  that  the  Gaceta*s  slaves  were  landed  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  immediately  after  the  vesseVs  arrival  at 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  that  the  Governor  of  the  colony  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  except  in  giving  effect  to  the  Commissioners'  wishes  in  the 
usual  manner.  (Jan  two  statements  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  ?  But, 
that  W.S.  is  correct  on  this  occasion  also  is  apparent  from  the  following 
quotation : — 

**  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Campbell. 

"  Sierra  Leone,  14th  February,  1836. 

"  Sir,— We  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  the 
Spanish  schooner  Gaceta,  Don  Joaquin  de  Andricain,  master,  arrived  here 
on  the  24th  ultimo,  and  that  her  slaves,  to  the  number  of  224,  were  landed 
on  the  26th  ultimo,  and  delivered  into  the  temporary  charge  of  the  liberated 
African  department,  with  the  permission  of  your  Excellency." 

The  Commissioners  then  inform  Governor  Campbell  that  "delay  might 
arise  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  case,  "  because  the  treaty  under 
which  the  Gaceta  has  been  prosecuted  cannot  be  fully  carried  into  effect 
until  some  legislative  enactment  be  had  thereon;"  in  fact,  until  the  act, 
giving  effect  to  the  new  treaty  had  passed  through  Parliament,  and  had 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention  are  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  of  no  very  serious  importance;  but  they  serve  to  prove  (and  that 
IS  my  object  in  addressing  you)  the  relative  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
conflicting  statements  of  two  opposing  writers  on  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  which  has  occupied  the  columns  of  your  valuable  Journal 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

July,  1837.  Fair-Play. 
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Cavalry  Uwform  and  Equipment 

Mr.  £DiTOR,~It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  our  li^ht 
^avahy  (particularly  the  Hussars)  are  dressed  and  equipped  in  a  manner 
so  iU  adapted  for  the  services  they  have  to  perform.  For  what  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  scarlet  uniforms  for  troops  employed  on  outpost 
duties — troops  that  have  to  sneak  about  on  patroles  and  reconnoissances, 
trying  to  see  evexythin^  without  being  themselves  seen.  As  to  red  bein^ 
the  national  colour,  it  is  very  well  when  it  does  not  combat  with  utility. 
Let  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  the  heavy  cavalry  be  dressed  in  scarlet ; 
but  let  the  light  dragoons  and  Hussars,  as  heretofore,  wear  blue,  or  some 
dark  dress.  If  all  our  fighting  men  are  to  wear  scarlet  because  it  is  the 
national  colour,  our  sailors  should  be  dressed  in  it — ^the  Artillery,  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  Rifles ;  and  surely  no  one  would  think  of  making  the 
\atter  so  entirely  unfit  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  as  they  would 
be  were  they  made  conspicuous  in  the  field. 

Our  carbmes  are  bad.  Of  what  use  are  fluted  barrels?  The  flutes 
increase  the  windage,  offer  resistance  to  the  ball,  and  harbour  dirt.  Let  the 
barrels  be  smooth,  perfect  cylinders,  twenty  inches  long,  the  same  bore  as 
at  present ;  let  the  flint-locKs*  be  good,  and  the  stocks  of  sufficient  length, 
substance,  and  bend ;  there  is  an  equal  necessity  for  the  goodness  of  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  fire-arms ;  let  one  part  be  bad,  and  it  is  no  longer 
a  good  arm.  Of  what  use  is  a  good  barrel,  if  the  lock  never  gives  fire  ? 
and  of  what  use  is  a  good  lock,  if  the  barrel  is  not  true  and  strong?  and 
let  both  of  these  be  good,  yet  still  if  the  stock  be  too  straight,  or  short,  or 
small,  the  soldier  can  neither  take  good  aim  nor  discharge  his  piece  with 
safety,  certainly  not  with  comfort.  Too  httle  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
flint.  A  bad  flint  mars  everything ;  and  those  that  are  served  out  are 
infamously  bad.  To  remedy  this,  1  would  have  one  or  two  men  per  troop 
taught  to  break  flints  (a  very  easy  business) ;  and  let  them  break  them  of 
a  good  quality  and  proper  size,  for  their  own  regiments. 

The  new  swords,  though  an  improvement  on  the  old,  are  far  from  what 
they  ought  to  be.  They  are  too  straight,  too  highly  tempered,  and,  instead 
of  the  blade  being  continued  the  same  size  to  the  bottom  of  the  handle,  it 
finishes  at  the  top  of  the  guard,  after  which  there  is  a  small  piece  of  iron 
tapering  to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  going  through  the  grasp ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  the  blade  is  always  loose  in  the  handle,  and  frequently 
breaks  off  altogether.  They  are  adapted  to  giving  point  only,  whereas  the 
slashing  cut  will  always  be  the  favourite  practice  of  the  British  dragoon, 
and  at  a  gallop  it  is  the  most  efficacious.  The  new  swords  and  new  sword 
exercise  are  very  well  for  men  on  a  foot  parade  in  a  barrack-yard — nowhere 
else. 

We  now  come  to  the  pistol,  of  all  things  the  most  useless,  a  mere  lump 
of  cold  iron  placed  on  the  withers  of  the  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
him  to  a  sore  back :  the  weight  of  the  pistol  and  holsters  being  8  lbs., 
instead  of  this  worse  than  useless  weapon,  I  would  have  every  man  carry 
a  small  bill-hook,  buckled  up  in  a  brown  leather  case,  and  fastened  round 
his  waist  on  the  right  side  by  a  single  strap.  Mounted,  or  dismounted, 
tlie  soldier  should  never  be  without  this  implement,  the  cost  of  which, 
case  and  all,  would  be  about  three  shillings ;  the  weight,  3  lbs.  On  ser- 
vice this  would  be  of  daily  use,  in  cutting  trees  for  hutting,  fire-wood, 
green  forage,  &c. ;  and  though  bill-hooks  and  reaping  hooks  are  served 
out  now,  in  a  certain  proportion,  for  these  purposes,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  after  a  few  days  these  are  lost,  and  the  swords  have  to  do  all  this 
woik,  and  they  soon  became  in  consequence  unfit  for  everything.  At 
home  also,  as  well  as  on  service,  how  often  might  they  be  made  available 
in  clearing  the  way  for  the  march  (    *  i^oss  country,  and  in  towns 
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and  villages,  destroying  barricades^  breaking  open  houses,  and,  at  dose 
quarters,  a  better  fighting  weapon  could  not  be  invented, 

Besides  easing  the  horse's  withers,  by  doing  away  with  pistol  and 
holsters,  other  most  essential  advantages  would  arise,  the  cloak  might  be 
put  on  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  soldier  carrying  his  bridle-hand  pro* 
perly,  he  would  be  much  better  able  to  manage  his  horse,  and  ride  more 
gracefully.  The  sheep-skins  would  be  saved,  which  now  are  continually 
subjected  to  the  friction  of  the  bridle  reins. 

As  to  sheep-skins,  I  would  do  away  with  them  and  the  shabraque,  and 
have  a  good  article  made  from  goat,  wolf,  or  any  other  cheap  skins,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  both.  Sheep-skins  are  always  rotten,  the  white 
become  brown,  and  the  black  rusty,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fur  on 
the  Hussar's  pelisse,  which  should  be  seal-skin  or  something  of  that  sort. 

People  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  weight  which  a  hght  dragoon 
horse  carries ;  were  you  to  tell  them  that  it  was  25  stone  (of  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone)  you  would  not  be  believed;  yet  this  is  the  average  weight  with 
which  this  description  of  horse  is  encumbered  on  service ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  other  disadvantages  of  bad  roads,  long  marches,  hot  cUmate, 
and  often  bad  and  scanty  forage,  under  which  the  poor  animal  labours,  he 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  our  pity,  and  any  one  who  can  make  his  life  easier 
under  such  circumstances,  by  lightening  his  load,  or  by  any  other  means, 
is  a  friend  to  humanity. 

I  will  enumerate  the  several  articles  the  horse  has  to  carry,  together 
with  the  weight  of  each,  and  afterwards  show  how  the  burden  may  be  in 
some  measure  diminished. 

■t  lb. 

Average  weight  of  man  •  • 

Necessaries  and  clothing                •  • 
Camp  equijMige 

Cloak,  sheep-skini  and  shabraque  • 

Sword,  carbine,  pouch-belt  and  pistol  • 

Ammunition,  60  rounds                  •  • 

Saddle  and  bridle            •               .  • 

Collar  and  chain            .                 •  . 

Rations  of  hay,  com,  meat;  bread,  wine  • 


U    7 

2    5i 

1     2 

1     1 

1     5i 

0    4^ 

2    o' 

0    6 

4  lOi 

25     0 
To  decrease  this  weight  by  substituting  the  biU-hook  for  the  pistol  and        . 

holiiters  is  a  diminution  of         •  .  •  ••         5  lb.  I  .     . 

Chang^e  panel  for  blanket  .  •  •  .         5       | 

Do  away  with  shabraque  •  .  •  •        ^     J 

But  above  all,  enlist  light  men  for  light  cavalry,  and  let  it  be  a  rule  when 
a  man  gets  beyond  a  certain  weight,  say  1 1  st.,  let  him  be  transferred  to 
the  heavy  eavalry:  then  will  the  terms  heavy  and  light  become  more 
appropriate.  At  present,  from  having  larger  men  generally,  and  heavier 
appointments,  the  light-dragoons  are  heavier  than  the  dragoons  and 
dragoon-guards. 

By  doing  away  with  the  pistol  and  holsters  the  horse's  shoulders  are 
relieved  of  a  weight  and  incumbrance. 

By  substituting  the  panel  for  the  blanket  we  relieve  the  horse's  back 
from  heat,  pressure  and  weight,  and  we  relieve  the  soldier  from  trouble, 
expense,  and  frequent  loss.  The  use  of  a  large  blanket  for  the  panel  of  a 
saddle  we  have  adopted  from  savages,  and  for  uncivilized  soldiers  it  is 
excusable  to  have  so  ridiculous  a  substitute.  Let  us  consider  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  blanket— advantages  there  are  none  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  blanket  costs  a  guinea  (often  more),  weighs  8  lbs.,  requires  the 
greatest  care  in  folding  and  putting  on,  without  which  sore  backs  are  in- 
evitable, heats  the  horse's  back  unnecessarily,  produces  setfasts,  and  occa- 
sionally mange ;  always  shifts  on  a  march,  or  in  manoauvrin^,  and  often 
comes  off  altogether;  is  finequently  stolen  or  lost,  and  sometunes  sold  or 
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ezcbftnged  for  drink ;  in  either  of  whieh  cases  the  saddle  cannot  be  put 
on,  and  the  horse  is  of  course  useless.  It  is  a  curious  system  to  have  anjr 
part  of  the  horse  appointments  the  private  property  of  the  soldier.  If  & 
man  dies,  his  bhinket  is  sold ;  if  he  is  transferred  to  another  troop,  his 
blanket  goes  with  him ;  and  if  a  troop  is  from  any  cause  short  of  men,  or 
has  on  a  march  more  horses  than  men  (which  is  frequently  the  case),  there 
must  be  some  saddles  without  blankets,  and  these  saddles  cannot  there- 
fore be  put  on  the  horses'  backs. 

The  hussar  saddle  is  in  other  respects  good,  and  if  there  was  a  proper 
stuffed  panel,  and  take  off  and  on,  would  be  perrect ;  the  air  would  always 
circulate  between  the  back  and  the  saddle ;  comfort  to  the  horse  would  be 
obtained,  weight  would  be  diminished,  and  the  saddle  would  always  be 
complete ;  might  be  put  on  in  half  the  time,  and  always  well  put  on ; 
fewer  horses  would  be  in  the  sick  report,  and  as  the  horses'  backs  would 
be  less  heated  on  a  march,  the  saddles  might  be  taken  off  sooner,  and  the 
horses  sooner  dressed  and  left  to  take  their  rest. 

With  respect  to  the  horse  itself  many  people  are  strangely  infatuated: 
they  think  that  if  a  horse  is  tolerably  well  bred  that  is  everything,  and 

g refer  a  sleek  coat  and  fine  legs  to  other  more  essential  qualities.  A  troop- 
orse  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  beast  of  burden  than  any  thing  else ; 
few  pack  horses  carry  greater  weight — strength  find  action  are  the  qualities 
most  to  be  considered.  The  ro  koXov  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  as  a  troop-horse  has 
to  carry  much  weight,  and  occasionally  has  to  go  fast  with  it,  unless  he 
possesses  strength  and  action  he  is  useless.  Your  little  blood-horses  do 
very  well  to  scamper  about  a  drill  ground,  and  twist  and  turn  in  a  riding 
school,  but  put  them  to  their  legitimate  work  and  they  soon  become  non- 
effective. A  Cavalry  Officbb. 


Army  Medical  Officers'  Brevet 

Ma.  Editos, — You  will  oblige  a  large  portion  of  my  brother  medical 
officers  bv  inserting  the  accompanying  appeal,  addressed  to  Lord  Howick : 

**  My  Lord, — As  an  Army  medical  officer,  I  have  to  apologise  to  your 
Lordship  for  addressing  you  in  an  anonymous  manner,  and  trust  that  as 
I  have  nothing  to  say  which  ought  to  give  offence,  my  thus  appearing  in 
a  ^uise  somewhat  unusual  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  motives  »f 
delicacy.  It  has  been  customary,  in  all  the  brevets  which  preceded  the 
last,  to  have  included  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  senior  medical 
officers  of  the  Army,  thereby  improving  the  condition  of  deserving  officers 
who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  and  sacrificed,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  their  constitutions  in  the  most  unhealthy  climates,  upon  the 
humblest  pittance,  their  principal  motives  being  attachment  to  the  Service 
in  which  they  had  been  reared,  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  their 
patriotism,  and  also  occasioning  numerous  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  staff 
and  regimental  surgeon,  necessarily  to  be  filled  up  by  the  promotion  of 
old  and  deserving  subaltern  medical  officers,  of  whose  merits  and  claims, 
being  an  ancient  subaltern  myself,  modesty  forbids  my  entering  for  the 
present. 

'*  Now,  my  Lord,  we  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  your  Lordship 
for  justice—bare  and  indisputable  justice— on  the  score  of  our  faithful  and 
long  services  or  our  merits ;  but  it  must  have  occurred  to  your  Lordship 
that  it  is  ^d  policy,  as  well  as  good  taste,  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion 
and  affections  of  a  class  of  officers  with  whom  you  have  much  and  con- 
stant official  intercourse,  and  possessing,  too,  let  me  assure  you,  no  small 
share  of  influence  in  the  little  military  family  of  which  they  are  generally 
useful  and  respected  members,  and  who,  so  long  as  their  characters  are 
untainted  by  moral  or  profession<Ll  mifih<»hi|tviour,  possess  undivided 
influence  over  the  common  sold^  ver»  exercising  it  only  in 
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support  of  morality,  the  interests  of  good  government,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  military  discipline.  There  are  several  points  of  view  in  which 
this  subject  ought  to  oe  placed ;  but  for  want  of  space  I  must  give  a  few 
remarks  in  an  abridged  form.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  national 
finances  are  in  such  a  beggarly  state  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  just  and 
proper  remuneration  of  a  deserving  class  of  its  servants,  who,  generally 
speaking,  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony  in  acquiring  the 
true  knowledge  of  a  profession  above  all  others  inestimable,  and  for,  the 
sake  of  suffering  humanity  invaluable,  and  whose  daily  pay  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  salary  of  an  apothecary's  assistant,  and  far  beneath  the  just 
emoluments  of  their  brethren  in  civil  life,  who,  almost  without  exception, 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  their  neglected  merits. 

'*  It  has  been  remarked,  and  perhaps  most  truly,  that  the  very  best 
informed  class  of  medical  men  have  ever  been  unwilling  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  Army ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  this,  by  its 
being  so  well  known  that  the  pay  of  Army  medical  officers  is  so  trifling, 
and  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  so  great,  that  from  prudential 
motives  it  is  deemed  wise  to  decline  this  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

"  In  conclusion,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect,  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  the  retiring  sJlowance  or  pension  ought,  as  well  as  the  daily  fall-pay, 
to  be  increased,  or  an  occasional  brevet  promotion,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
or  sixty  in  number  of  the  senior  medical  officers,  should  be  given,  both  as 
good  policy  to  fill  up  the  senior  ranks  with  officers  possessing  constitutions 
adeauate  to  the  dangers  and  emergencies  of  the  various  climates  in  which 
the  British  soldier  is  necessarily  obliged  to  serve,  and  as  an  act  of  justice, 
to  uphold  the  respectability  of  a  use^l  and  distinguished  profession. 

"  My  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Assistant-Surgeons  of  cavalry,  permit 
me  to  thank  you  in  the  most  grateful  manner  for  placing  us  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  subalterns  in  respect  of  forage-allowance  for  two  horses, 
and  which,  though  often  and  strenuously  represented,  has  been  overlooked 
until  now.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  I^ord, 

"  Your  obliged  Servant, 

"  An  Assistant  Surgeon  op  Cavalry. 

"  Dublin,  August,  1837.'' 

Comparative  Barrack-accommodation  for  the  Ordruince  and  Line, 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  valuable  Magazine  I  observe  frequent  com- 
plaints on  the  subject  of  want  of  comfort  and  accommodation  in  barracks 
The  reason  is  easily  explained. 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  at  present  the  architects  em- 
ployed by  Government  for  planning  barracks  for  the  Line.  They  obtain 
credit  for  zeal  by  sending  in  the  lowest  possible  estimates  at  the  sacrifice 
of  every  comfort  and  convenience— n^v^  having  to  live  in  them  thent' 
selves. 

The  Ordnance  barracks  are  like  palaces,  their  officers  have  always 
every  comfort  and  accommodation — even  luxuries ;  while  officers  of  the 
Line  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  one  room,  frequently  without  a  kitchen 
to  boil  their  Kettle,  obliging  them  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  sleep, 
breakfast,  and  live  in  a  room  with  a  fire  in  it. 

Where  do  you  see  a  Captain  of  Engineers  thus  treated  ?  Why  should 
there  be  separate  quarters  told  off  for  the  Line  and  the  Ordnance  ?  We 
serve  the  same  Queen  and  country. 

By  giving  this  insertion  in  your  useful  Journal,  you  may  tend  towards 
justice  being  done  to  the  majority  of  the  Service. 

Scrutator.  ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THB  PRIKCIPAL  PORTS  AKD  STATIONS. 

Portsmouth,  Sept.  21, 1537. 

Mb.  Editor,— Her  Majesty's  ship  Caledonia,  120,Capt.  6.  Martin,  C.B.» 
with  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  Josias  Kowley,  Bart.,  havingheea  relieved  in 
the  Mediterranean  command  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stopford, 
G.C.B.,  at  Mabon,  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  24th  alt.  in  quarantine,  and, 
in  consequence  of  having  a  few  slis!:ht  cases  of  cholera  on  board,  and  one 
man  dying  near  Gibraltar,  the  custom-house  officers  did  not  feel  authorised 
to  give  her  pratique  for  two  days.  The  worthy  Admiral  landed  on  the 
26th  of  August,  and  struck  his  flag  the  same  night,  and  the  ship  has 
since  been  paid  off  at  Plymouth. 

The  Pearl,  of  whose  arrival  I  gave  you  a  brief  report  last  month*  has 
been  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  complete  her  period  of  service. 
She  was  docked  and  repaired  before  she  quitted  England. 

The  Melville,  late  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  has  been 
paid  off  all  standing,  as  it  is  termed,  and  recommissioned  by  Captain  the 
lion.  H.  S.  Dundas  for  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Geo.  Elliot,  C.B^ 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Melville  is  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  viz.,  without  the  lower-deck  {^uns,  and  a  crew  of 
430.  On  Friday  last  she  was  taken  into  dock  to  be  inspected,  have  her 
copper  cleaned,  &c. ;  she  will  then  be  removed  into  the  basin  to  have  a 
new  misen«mast,  and  fitted  for  sea,  and  probably,  if  she  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing seamen  soon,  may  be  ready  about  tlie  middle  of  November. 

The  Wellesley,  also  without  lower-deck  guns,  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  F.  L.  Maitland,  the  recently- appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  came  from  Plymouth  last 
week  for  the  inspection  of  the  Rear- Admiral,  to  embark  his  furniture,  &c., 
and  also  to  endeavour  to  complete  her  complement,  which  is  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Melville ;  but  not  being  successful  in  doing  so,  must,  it  is 
feared,  return  to  Plymouth,  and  again  try  her  luck  at  that  port  Sir  Fre- 
derick Maitland  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Wellesley  last  Friday,  and  mustered 
and  inspected  her  officers  and  crew ;  and  nothing  detains  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  East  Indies  to  relieve  Vice- Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  B. 
Capel,  but  want  of  seamen.  The  ship  is  this  day  about  sixty  short,  and 
out  of  a  crew  of  432  the  deficiency  of  that  number  is  a  serious  affair. 

The  President,  52,  intended  as  the  flag-ship  of  Rear-Admiral  C.  H.  B. 
Ross,  C.B.,  the  newly-appointed  Oonraiander-in-Chief  of  the  squadron 
emploved  in  South  America,  has  been  commissioned  in  this  harbour  by 
Captain  Scott,  who  had  her  when  she  was  flag-ship  the  other  day  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  President  is  fitting  in  the  basin,  and  appears  rather  a 
favourite  with  the  seamen,  as  they  enter  pretty  freely,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  with  tolerable  luck,  she  may  be  manned  and  ready  for  sea  by  the 
middle  of  Novemt)er.  Rear-Admiral  Ross  is  to  relieve  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
G.  E.  Hamond  in  command ;  but  it  is  understood  that  an  alteration  in  the 
extent  of  that  command  is  to  take  place,  and,  instead  off  the  second-class 
Commodore  l)eing  round  the  Horn  as  heretofore,  the  Admural  is  to  be 
there,  and  the  second  in  command  at  Rio  Janeiro ;  it  is  also  reported  that 
the  Brasil  part  of  the  station  is  to  be  added  to  the  Cape  command,  and 
consequently  no  doubt  both  will  be  finally  settled  before  the  Commanders- 
in-Chief  leave  England. 

The  Donegal,  74,  originally  selected  as  the  flag-ship  of  Rear-Adoural 
Sir  Ed.  Brace,  who  was  nominated  to  the  command  at  Usbon  and  on  the 
coast  of  Portuf^,  but  recommended  by  his  medical  fri«nds  to  &:ive  it  up 
on  account  of  his  health,  has  been  transferred  to  Rear- Admiral  Sir  J.  A. 
Ommanney,  the  late  unsuccessful  candidate  as  M.l\  tor  South  Hints, 
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and  who  may  therefore  bless  his  stars  that  he  did  not  fi^t  elected,  or  he 
would  not  have  had  the  appointment  at  present.  The  Donegal  is  fitting 
at  Plymouth,  and  will  come  to  Spithead  to  embark  the  Rear- Admiral  and 
his  suite,  and  then  proceed  to  relieve  Vice- Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage — but 
tthen  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  she  iS' upwards  of  100  seamen  short  of  her 
number,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  them. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  flag-ships — now  as  to  the  private 
ships.  The  alterations  this  time  in  the  Pique  you  enumerated  last  month. 
She  looks  decidedly  better  by  having  her  topmasts  lengthened,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  she  will  not  require  any  farther  improvement :  she  is  very 
nearly  complete  in  men,  and  doubtless,  before  your  October  Number  is 
published,  will  be  at  sea,  unless  she  should  be  selected  to  attend  Her 
Xf  ajesty  during  her  intended  visit  at  Brighton,  it  being  customary  to  have 
a  ship  of  war  cruising  off  the  town,  and  application  has  been  made  by  the 
inhabitsnts  for  a  vessel  being  ordered  thither :  if  she  does  not  go  there 
she  will  be  sent  up  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Edinburgh,  74,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  basin,  and  is  rapidly 
fitting  in  the  harbour,  getting  guns,  provisions,  and  stores  on  board,  and 
will  be  ready  to  go  up  the  Mediterranean  or  to  Lisbon  in  a  month  or 
less :  she  will  probably  relieve  the  Malabar. 

The  Alligator,  28,  Captain  Sir  J.  G.  Bremer,  will  go  to  Spithead,  as 
well  as  the  Hyacinth,  very  shortly.  The  destination  of  the  Alligator  is  to 
survey  part  of  New  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement 
near  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  Hyacinth,  it  is  expected*  will  go  to 
the  East  Indies  to  relieve  the  Zebra. 

The  Tyne  and  Thunder  have  been  commissioned--the  former  by  Captain 
Townshend,  and  the  latter  by  Lieut.  Bird  Allen.  The  destination  of  the 
Tyne  is  not  known  yet:  the  Thunder  is  for  surveying  service  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  a  small  vessel  refitting  in  the  harbour  attached  to 
the  iCtna,  called  the  Raven :  she  has  been  employed  with  Captain  Vidal 
of  that  ship  in  surveying  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  will  proceed  to 
rejoin  him  next  month. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  officers  of  the 
different  ships  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  seamen.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  Wellesley,  Melville,  President,  Edinburgh,  Pique,  Tyne,  Alligator, 
Hyacinth,  Thunder,  and  Raven,  require  upwards  of  a  thousand  to  com- 
plete their  respective  crews,  and  until  the  Caledonia,  Andromache,  Vestal, 
and  Charybdis  arrived,  there  were  not  half  that  number  of  men-of-war's 
men  in  all  the  seaports.  The  Lieutenants,  Midshipmen,  and  petty  officers 
are  very  active ;  but  nearly  all  the  ships  will  be  delayed  for  want  of  hands. 
There  have  been  two  transports  refitting  in  the  harbour,  viz.,  Parmelia 
and  Arab— the  latter  getting  ready  to  cany  nart  of  a  regiment  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Parmelia  sailed  for  Cork  tliis  day,  to  embark  a  division 
of  the  12th  regiment  under  charge  of  Captain  Sir  R.  A.  Douglas,  and  con- 
vey them  to  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  the  other  day  the  Jupiter,  formerly  a 
50-gun  ship,  was  taken  out  of  dock,  and  is  in  the  basin,  to  be  masted  and 
got  ready  for  the  reception  of  troops— a  class  of  vessel  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable for  such  service  to  hiring  merchant-ships.  A  few  more  of  a  similar 
description  ans  to  be  prepared,  and  will  be  commanded  by  Masters  of  the 
Royal  Navy, 

One  of  the  new  contract  steam-packets,  the  Don  Juan,  passed  through 
Spithead  a  short  time  ago,  on  her  way  to  Falmouth,  to  take  out  the 
Gibraltar  mail ;  she  is  a  most  powerful  and  well-fitted  vessel,  and  has  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  to  command  her  on  the  part  of  her  owners,  and  an 
officer  of  similar  rank  as  agent  appointed  by  the  Admiralty. 

Some  new  regulations  of  rank,  pay,  and  superannuation  of  engineers, 
serving  on  board  the  Queen's  steamers,  have  recently  been  issued,  and 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  very  liberal.  The  engineers  are  to  rank  next 
bdow  carpenters  ia  the  Navy»  and  with  each  other  according  to  standing 
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on  an  official  list.  They  are  to  be  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, or  on  death  vacancies  occurring  on  foreign  stations,  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. They  are  to  be  distributed  in  three  classes,  and  their  pay 
and  allowances  to  be  the  following,  viz. — First  class,  9/.  12«.  a-month,  and 
sixpence  a-day  for  each  apprentice  or  engineer  boy  placed  under  him  for 
instruction  ;  second  class,  6/.  \6s.  a-month  ;  third  class,  4/.  18f.  a-month. 
When  serving  within  the  tropics  to  be  allowed  half  the  amount  of  the  pay 
of  their  respective  classes  in  addition,  during  the  time  the  steam  is  up,  or 
while  employed  on  repairs.  They  will  also  be  entitled  to  extra  pay  as 
warrant-officers,  according  to  the  scale  established  in  the  regulations  for 
Her  Majesty's  Service  at  sea  when  employed  to  repair  the  defects  of  other 
steam-vessels  than  those  in  which  they  are  serving.  When  employed  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty  in  steam-vessels  or  in  dock -yards,  the  foregoing  is 
to  be  considered  as  their  full-pay ;  but  when  borne  on  the  books  of  the 
guardship  of  the  ordinary  of  the  different  ports  for  harbour  service,  and 
not  so  employed,  engineers  are  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz. — ^First  class,  6/.  6#. 
a-month ;  second  class  Al.  As,  a-month ;  third  class,  3/.  3«.  a-month.  They 
are  to  have  superannuation  on  the  scale  established  for  warrant-officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  25th  Nov.  1816.  No  one  is  to 
be  eligible  for  an  appointment  until  he  shall  have  passed  such  examina- 
tion as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to 
require,  before  the  Chief  Engineer  and  Inspector  of  steam  machinery,  or 
such  other  officer  as  they  may  appoint  for  that  purpose.  The  Admiralty 
also  intend  that  four  classes  of  apprentices  or  engineer  boys  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  Her  Majesty's  Service,  to  be  employed  on  board  steam-vessels 
at  the  following  rates  of  pay : — First  class,  1/.  14«.  a-month :  second  class, 
IL  6s.  a-month;  third  class,  1/.  3«.  a-month;  fourth  class,  I  As,  Qd,  a- 
month. 

These  regulations  are  certainly  very  liberal.  A  first-class  engineer, 
serving  within  the  tropics  will,  when  the  steam  of  the  vessel  is  up, 
be  paid  considerably  more  than  the  commander  of  her,  if  a  Lieutenant, 
and  without  being  subject  to  half  the  expense  for  mess,  uniform,  &c. 
There  is  but  one  steam-vessel  attached  to  this  port  at  present,  although 
two  ought  to  be.  The  Messenger  has  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  move  troops 
from  port  to  port,  and  is  expected  daily  with  the  dep6t  of  the  89th  regt. 
In  the  interim,  should  a  ship  require  being  towed  to  8 pithead,  as  it  occur- 
red with  the  Pique,  she  must  wait  until  the  wind  is  fair. 

Three  men-of-war  arrived  from  foreign  service  on  the  10th  inst,  viz., 
Andromache,  Vestal,  and  Charybdis — the  first  from  the  East  Indies,  the 
Vestal  from  North  America,  and  the  last  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Andromache,  commanded  by  Capt.H.  D.  Chads,  C.B.,left  Trincomalee  on 
the  31st  May;  Madras,  3rd  June;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  20th  July;  St. 
Helena,  2nd  August ;  and  the  Island  of  Ascension,  7th  August.  At  Trin- 
comalee she  left  the  Winchester,  Rose,  and  Algerine  ;  at  St.  Helena,  the 
Thalia  and  Scout ;  and  at  Ascension  the  Columbine  and  Viper.  The  East 
India  squadron  were  disposed  as  follows : — Rattlesnake  and  Victor  at 
New  South  Wales ;  Wolf  daily  expected  at  Trincomalee ;  Conway  had 
gone  to  Rangoon  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Madras ;  and  Zebra 
and  Raleigh  were  cruisins:  in  search  of  pirates — the  former  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  the  latter  in  the  China  seas. 

I  can  give  you  but  a  faint  description  of  the  services  of  the  Andromache 
in  the  East  Indies ;  the  following  being  only  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
work  which  her  officers  and  crew  performed  in  her  boats  while  the  ship 
was  employed,  from  May,  1836,  to  the  following  September,  in  the  sup* 
pression  of  piracy  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  during  which  penod  they 
killed  upwards  of  200  pirates,  burned  three  villages,  and  a  vast  number  of 
proas  fitted  up  for  piratical  purposes,  losing  only  one  man  killed  and  seven- 
teen wounded  in  the  different  attacks  which  occurred,  as  hereafter  nar- 
rated.   On  the  31st  of  May,  1836.  in  naasing  a  small  bay  at  the  Western 
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Arroa,  Lieut^  Reed  in  the  pinnace  discovered  three  larg^e  proas,  and  imme- 
diately pulled  towards  them,  when  the  interpreter  (Mr.  Mitchell)  hailed 
distinctly  three  times  in  Malay—'*  Who  are  you  ? — we  are  white  men— do 
not  be  afraid."  They  ^ave  no  answer,  but  beat  their  gon^s,  singing  and 
calling:  out.  "  Sons  of  Malays,  only  one  boat — she  is  ours — let  us  fight 
them !"  Two  of  the  proas  at  the  same  time  pulling  towards  them,  singmg 
and  bidding  defiance,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boarding,  grape-shot 
was  fired  into  the  larg^e  proa,  and  instantly  returned  from  the  great  guns 
of  the  two  proas.  The  pinnace  continued  her  fire  until  the  men  of  the 
large  proa  jumped  overboard ;  on  other  boats  coming  up,  the  second-cutter, 
with  Lieut.  O'Callaghan,  chased  the  small  proa,  which  was  much  crippled 
and  making  off.  Some  men  still  remaining  in  the  large  proa,  the  pinnace 
fired  two  more  rounds  into  her,  and  she  was  then  destroyed.  The  smaller 
proa  being  in  a  running  fight  with  the  second  cutter,  was  fired  into  with 
grape-shot,  and  her  crew  jumped  overboard.  Mr.  Mitchell  again  hailed 
them,  but  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  captured,  and  struck  the 
men  with  their  creeses,  refusing  quarter ;  a  few  reaching  the  island,  the 
seamen  and  marines  from  the  boats  were  landed  to  scour  the  jungle,  and 
succeeded  in  making  nine  prisoners.  At  least  100  pirates  were  present  at 
the  commencement  of  this  affair. 

On  the  13th  June,  1836,  the  boats  of  the  Andromache,  in  command  of 
Lieutenant  Reed,  on  rounding  Romania  point,  discovered  three  large  and 
two  smaller  proas  lying  under  the  northernmost  island,  about  two  miles  off; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  the  boats  they  made  for  the  shore,  the  largest 
proa  taking  in  the  crews  of  the  two  smaller  ones.  On  the  Andromache's 
boats  nearing,  the  crews  were  observed  to  fiourish  their  spears,  bidding 
defiance ;  and  when  within  musket-shot  distance,  the  large  proa  opened  her 
fire  upon  the  pinnace,  which  was  not  returned  until  within  pistol-shot 
distance.  A  constant  fire  was  then  kept  up  between  the  boats  and  the 
three  proas  until  the  men  in  the  stemmost  and  largest  jumped  overboard, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed  in  attempting  to  swim  ashore.  Chase  was  then 
made  to  the  other  proas,  and  after  a  few  more  rounds  had  been  fired,  they 
run  them  on  shore,  and  took  to  the  jungle.  In  the  two  proas  five  Cochin- 
Chinese  were  found  who  had  been  captured  by  the  pirates.  There  were 
upwards  of  120  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  affair — nearly  all  were 
killed  in  the  first  proa,  and  a  great  number  in  the  others— and  from 
accounts  received  at  Sidili,  three  chiefs  and  forty-nine  men  were  killed. 

On  Sunda^^,  26th  June,  1836,  as  the  boats  of  the  Andromache  advanced 
between  the  islands  of  Gallang,  a  village  was  observed,  and  upon  nearing 
it  several  large  piratical  proas  were  seen  pulling  from  it,  and  running  into 
creeks.  The  boats  immediately  gave  chase.  At  nine  a.m.  the  Andro- 
mache's men  landed  and  destroyed  the  village,  the  houses  containing  large 
quantities  of  powder,  shot,  arms,  and  rice ;  and  the  Cochin-Chinese  before 
alluded  to,  and  some  that  had  escaped  to  Sincapore  and  got  on  board  the 
Andromache,  found  much  of  their  property  in  them.  Afterwards  tw^o  other 
villages  were  destroyed,  the  houses  having  powder,  arms,  &c.  to  a  great 
extent.  While  doing  this  the  officers  and  men  were  frequently  fired  at  from 
the  jungle.  Up  a  creek  the  Cochin-Chinese  discovered  their  own  junk, 
which  had  been  carried  thither  by  the  pirates  a  short  time  before ;  but  the 
Andromache's  people  were  unable  to  get  her  off  the  shore.  During  the 
three  following  days  a  strict  and  careful  search  was  made  up  the  various 
creeks  for  piratical  proas,  and  the  officers  and  crew  destroyed  fourteen  of 
the  largest  class,  capable  of  holding  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  men  each,  and 
two  of  which  would  have  carried  from  eighty  to  one  hundred ;  of  the  second 
class  upwards  of  thirty,  averaging  crews  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five ; 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  of  the  small  thieving  proas,  capable  of  holding  from 
four  to  eight  men  each.  Whilst  destroying  them  there  was  firing  occa- 
sionally on  both  aides.  The  place  appeared  to  be  a  complete  depdt  for 
pirates,  with  no  other  occupation  or  cultivation  of  any  sort.    Many  of  the 
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proas  were  ready  for  sea,  and  most  haye  had  their  crews  en  hoard  when 
the  Andromache's  heats  entered  the  harbour  and  ooniTOlled  their  ahan- 
donment,  as  the  rice  was  found  cooking  in  them.  An  Enghsh  brig  had 
been  captured  br  the  pirates  a  short  time  previous,  and  belieyed  to  hare 
been  carried  in  here,  but  no  traces  of  her  could  be  found,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed she  had  been  burnt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  August,  off  the  north  part  of  Bucalisse,  six 
proas  were  observed  about  a  mile  distant,  under  sail,  and  bearing  down  upon 
the  Andromache's  boats,  which  immediately  pulled  towards  them.  When 
about  musket-shot  distance,  they  shortened  sail  and  altered  their  course. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  interpreter,  hailed  repeatedly,  "  What  boats  are  those  ?** 
but  no  answer  was  given,  and  a  gong  was  beat,  on  which  the  men  in  the 
proas  began  to  sing  and  hail  each  other.  When  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  yards,  the  large  proa  opened  her  fire  upon  the  Andromache's  boats, 
which  was  instantly  returned  and  kept  up  until  the  pirates  jumped  over- 
board. A  gun-boat  was  ordered  to  remain  and  destroy  the  prize,  whilst 
the  rest  chased  the  proas  that  were  making  off,  and  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  all  of  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  there  must  have  been  at  least  1 70 
men,  about  sixty-five  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  largest  proas,  and  a  great 
number  in  the  others.  For  these  dashing  exploits,  and  the  security 
afforded  to  the  shipping  by  the  destruction  of  a  nest  of  thieves,  the  puli- 
lic  authorities  and  merchants  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  expressed 
their  thanks  and  acknowledgments,  and  what  was  better,  made  hand- 
some presents  of  plate  to  Captain  Chads ;  batta  to  the  whole  crew ;  and 
an  Aclmiralty  Court  being  formed  at  Calcutta,  and  the  result  of  the  dif* 
ferent  expeditions  being  detailed  by  affidavit,  head-money  and  prize-money, 
amounting  to  7800/.  has  been  granted  to  the  crew  of  theAndromache,  and 
brought  to  England  for  distribution. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bombay,  on  voting  their  thanks  for  the 
services  performed,  directed  swords,  value  twenty  guineas  each,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Lieutenants  Archd.  Reed,  G.  D.  O'Callaghan,  and  the  Hon. 
Kobt.  Gore ;  Mr.  Robert  James,  the  Master ;  and  Fu^t-Lieutenant  J.  F. 
Brittain,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  The  Andromache  subsequently — ue, 
from  February  to  March,  1837— was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of 
Acheen,  to  oblige  him  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  committing  piracy,  and 
in  which  mission  they  were  quite  successfuL  The  Andromache  was  or- 
dered to  Sheerness  to  be  paid  off,  and  has  sailed  thither  accordingly. 

The  Vestal,  26,  Captain  W.  Jones  (c),  came  from  Halifax  to  Spithtad 
in  thirteen  days,  having  remarkably  fine  weather  all  the  voyage ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  numerous  ladies  and  females  composing  the  family  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Inglis,  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Commodore 
Superintendent  Sir  Thos^  Ussher,  who  were  passengers  in  the  Vestal,  de- 
scribe it  more  to  have  resembled  a  summer  excursion  in  a  yacht  tlnxi  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Vestal  has  been  an  active  cruiser  while  on  the  North  Ameriean 
and  West  India  station,  having  made  several  important  slave  captures^ 
Her  last  service  was  from  Halifiuc  to  Quebec^  in  company  with  the  Rain- 
bow, conveying  the  83rd  Regiment  to  that  city.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  their  presence,  as  the  men-of-war  were  not 
detained,  the  Rainbow  being  sent  to  Newfoundland  to  protect  the  British 
fishery  against  French  encroachment,  and  the  Vestsd  back  to  Halifax  to 
join  Vice-Admiral  the  Honourable  Sir  C.  Paget,  and  receive  his  orders 
and  despatches  for  England,  with  which  she  arrived  in  the  short  space  of 
thirteen  days,  as  before  mentioned.  The  Vestal  is  one  of  Captain  Sir  W. 
Symonds'  construction,  and  like  his  two  others  of  that  rate,  Cleopatra  and 
Carysfort,  decidedly  a  fine  ship  in  every  respect.  She  has  gone  to  Sheer- 
ness to  be  paid  off. 

The  Charybdis»  brigantine*  of  three  kuds,  comnuuided  by  Lieut*  Mercei^ 
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R.N.,  was  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Coast  of  Africa  station;  last 
from  Sierra  Leone,  which  place  she  quitted  about  six  weeks  sinee^ 
having  gone  thither  with  a  large  three-masted  schooner  which  she  had 
captured,  with  470  slaves  on  board.  The  Fair  Rosamond,  schooner* 
Lieut,  Oliver,  had  arrived  from  England  in  the  Gambia  a  few  days  before 
the  Charybdis  quitted,  and  had  gone  out  cruising.  The  coast  Was  still 
very  unhealthy. 

Lieut.  Mercer  has  been  very  successful  in  capturing  slave  vessels,  having 
taken  nine  under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colours  during  his  service  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  having  completed  the  usual  period  of  three  years, 
his  brig  has  been  ordered  to  Sheerness  to  be  paid  off.  Commander 
Popham  in  the  Pelican  was  the  senior  officer  on  the  coast.  Columbine, 
Rolla,  Dolphin,  and  Buzzard,  were  cruising  off  the  Bonny  river;  Water 
Witch  on  her  passage  from  the  Island  of  Ascension  to  the  Bights  of 
Benin ;  Bonetta  and  Viper  cruising  there ;  Thalia,  with  the  Flag,  Scout, 
Py lades,  and  Leveret,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  Curlew  in  th^ 
Gambia. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  1 7th  inst.,  the  Nautilus,  brig,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Crooke,  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  to  be  paid  off.  She  has  been  on  the 
Mediterranean  station  upwards  of  three  years.  She  left  the  Rock  on  the 
6th  September,  the  Medea,  steamer,  being  the  only  Queen's  vessel  in  the 
port,  and  her  officers  and  crew  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Rhada- 
manthus  to  relieve  them. 

Admiral  Sir  Robt.  Stopford,  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  with  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron,  was  at  Barcelona,  but  as  the  cholera  was  daily  de- 
creasing in  virulence,  would  shortly  proceed  to  Malta. 

The  £lectra,  sloop,  of  18  guns,  built  under  the  direction  and  from 
plans  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inman,  many  years  Professor  of  the  late  Royal  Naval 
College,  will  be  launched  from  this  Dockyard  on  Thursday  next,  the  28th 
inst.  She  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Orestes,  and  of  the  following 
dimensions  :*- 

Fe«t.   In. 
Length  on  ffnn-deck  •  •  110    0 

Do.  keel  for  tonnage  .  •  92  lOf 

Breadth^  extreme        •  •  •  30    6 

Depth  in  hold  •  •  •  7    6 

Burthen  in  tons,  old  measurement  .  459    0 

She  will  be  taken  into  dock  to  be  coppered  immediately  after;  and  it  is 
expected  that,  when  masted  and  ready  for  commission.  Commander  the 
Hon.  Dudley  A.  Pelham,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  last  election,  will  hoist  the  pendant 
in  her. 

The  Admiralty  have  directed  sheers  to  be  erected  in  this  Dockyard 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  and  putting  in  the  masts  and  bowsprits 
of  ships  without  their  going  into  the  basin.  Three  derricks  are  fixing, 
each  147  feet  in  length,  parallel  with  those  now  in  constant  ttse»  but 
only  available  for  emnloyment  on  ships  in  that  basin.  It  is  then  expected 
the  floating  sheers  will  not  be  required  any  longer. 

The  matnematical  examination  of  Midshipmen  as  to  their  qualifications 
for  the  rank  of  Lieutenants  is  still  continued  in  the  building  formerly  the 
Royal  Naval  College.  The  following  passed  this  present  month  (Sep- 
tember) : — 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Yule,  Raven ;  Henry  Temple,  Caledonia ;  W.  V.  Rivers, 
Vestal ;  R.  H.  B.  Rowley,  President ;  C.  W.  Bonham,  Pique ;  C.  B. 
MoUoy,  Edinburgh.  W.  J.  Miller,  6.  O.  Popplewell,  Richd.  Bryan, 
Geoige  Collier,  Alfred  Curtis,— no  ship. 

P. 

P.S.-«-I  must  not  omit  informing  you  that  Lieutenant  Jemingham,  the 
gunneiy  officer  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Wellesley^  has  favoured  mt 
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with  a  view  of  a  powder-irange  for  ships'  magaxbws,  which  he  has  invented, 
hy  which  the  method  of  filling  cartridges  wUl  be  materially  expedited,  and 
filled  witboat  the  possibility  of  error.  As  it  promises  to  he  very  adTan- 
tageous  to  the  Navy,  and  is  extremely  simple  and  ingenious,  it  is  desir- 
able to  announce  the  benefits  which  wiU  accrue  by  its  adoption.  Lieut. 
Jemingham  proposes  thereby  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  gunnery-practice, 
by  insuring  that  the  charges  filled  in  ships'  magazines  shall  contun  ex- 
actly the  established  quantity  of  powder,  now  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
with  the  measures  allowed  for  sea  service.  Though  most  of  the  powder 
supplied  to  the  Navy  is  filled  previous  to  embarkation,  still  as  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  on  board  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  on  dis- 
tant stations  afler  an  action,  or  in  case  of  landing  powder  to  dry,  this  in- 
vention will  be  found  of  considerable  utility. 

The  powder-gauge  is  much  on  the  principle  adopted  in  stables  to  mea- 
sure com,  with  the  advantage  of  increasing  to  the  largest  size  cartridge, 
if  required,  and  decreasing  to  measure  as  small  a  quantity  as  two  or  three 
ounces,  by  a  momentary  action. 

In  a  convenient  place  in  the  magazine  is  to  be  fixed  a  lar^  trough  to 
contain  from  three  to  four  cwt.  of  powder,  loose.  This  trough  is  lined  with 
metal,  and  filled  with  lids  similar  to  the  cases  or  barrels.  In  the  operation 
of  filling,  these  lids  will  be  removed,  and  spare  powder  constantly  poured 
in  to  supply  what  is  running  off  through  the  gauges.  The  gauge  (of  which 
there  may  be  several,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  guns  to  be  supplied) 
is  a  square  shoot  of  wood  or  metal,  about  eighteen  inches  along,  having  an 
upper  valve  or  slide  which  prevents  the  powder  from  running  through 
until  opened,  when  it  falls  on  to  a  second  valve,  moveable  at  pleasure 
according  to  the  quantity  required.  Thus  the  object  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  is  effected  by  rendering  the  space  between  the  two  valves 
longer  or  shorter.  Below  is  placed  the  flannel  cartridge  to  be  filled,  so 
that  on  opening  the  lower  valve  the  powder  is  discharged  into  the  bag, 
and  it  may  be  suspended  and  tied  in  that  position,  or  handed  away  to  be 
tied  after  Deing  filled. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  invention,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  opera- 
tion is  such  that  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  every  magazine  should  be 
fitted  with  so  useful  an  instrument,  as  it  combines  expedition  in  filling, 
accuracy  of  measurement,  reduction  of  labour,  and  can  be  applied  to 
magazines  of  every  class  of  vessel. 

Befdre  I  conclude  this  notice  of  Lieutenant  Jemingham's  invention,  it  is 
right  to  state  that  the  gunnery  establishment  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship 
Excellent  is  daily  proving  its  efiiciency ;  and  the  attention  of  officers  under 
the  system  of  instruction  in  her  has  been  directed  to  it.  A  high]}r  flatter- 
ing testimonial  from  Admiral  Sir  J.  Rowley,  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  has  been  transmitted  to  Captain  Hastings, 
the  able  director  of  the  gunnery-practice,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
powder-gauge  above  spoken  of  will,  through  his  instrumentality,  be  uni- 
versally adopted. 

Plymouth,  September  21st,  1837. 
Mr.  Editor,— Notwithstanding  the  many  positive  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  Sir  Edward  Brace  has,  after  all,  resigned  the 
command  to  wnich  he  was  nominated  in  the  Tagus.  Sir  John  Ommanney, 
who  has  succeeded  to  that  appointment,  has  been  here,  but  has  not  yet 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Donegal.  She  has  dropped  down  to  her 
sailing  moorings ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when  she  will  go  down  into  the  Sound, 
being  still  about  150  men  short  of  h*'*  '•'^»««^i'jment.  The  only  officer  who 
has  quitted  the  ship  in  consequ<  'i<;e  of  Admiral  is  the  Flag- 

Captain  (Brace),  who  has  ber  "^ — *-*n  Drake.    It  is  ex- 

pected that  the  Donegal  wiU  s'  "\ 
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The  Cerberus,  46,  having  been  in  dock  to  get  her  copper  cleaned,  was 
turned  out  again  on  the  2l8t  ult.  The  Inconstant,  36,  Captain  D.  Piing, 
went  out  of  harbour  into  the  Sound  on  the  22nd  instant,  and  sailed  on  the 
31st  for  Oporto.  The  Blazer,  steamer,  Lieut.  Com.  J.  M.  Waugh,  was 
taken  into  dock  on  the  24th,  to  have  her  copper  examined  and  defects  made 
good,  and  was  undocked  on  the  following  day.  The  Pembroke,  74,  Capt. 
F.  Moresby,  was  paid  wages  in  advance  on  the  24th,  and  sailed  on  the 
25th  for  Corlc,  to  complete  her  complement  of  men,  and  then  proceed  to 
Malta.  The  Cracker,  cutter,  arrived  on  the  25th  from  Portsmouth,  with 
men  for  the  Donegal  and  Wellesley,  and  returned  hence  the  same  day. 
The  Wellesley,  74,  Captain  T.  Maitland,  went  down  into  the  Sound  on  the 
26th,  and  remained  there  until  the  2nd  of  this  month,  when  she  proceeded 
to  Spithead  to  receive  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Fred.  Maitland  as 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  East  India  station.  She  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth the  following  day  at  noon.  It  is  supposed  that  she  will  shortly 
return  to  Plymouth,  to  endeavour  to  complete  her  complement  of  men,  of 
which  she  is  about  eighty  short,  there  being  little  chance  of  obtaining 
them  at  Portsmouth,  where  there  are  so  many  ships  wanting  men,  namely, 
Idelville,  President,  Edinburgh,  Alligator,  Pi^ue,  and  Hyacinth. 

The  Caledonia,  120,  Captain  G.  B.  Martin,  arrived  here  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  29th  ult.  She  was  towed  into  Barnpool  on  the  2nd  of  this 
month,  and  into  harbour  on  the  3rd,  by  the  Messenger,  and  was  paid  off 
on  the  15th.  Orders  having  been  received  at  the  Dockyard  that  none  of 
her  fittings  should  be  disturbed,  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  she  is  re-commissioned.  The  Caledonia  is  one  of  several  ships 
which  have  been  fitted  with  the  lightniner  conductor,  introduced  into  the 
Navy  by  our  talented  fellow-townsman,  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  Esq. 

The  Hercules,  74,  Captain  J.  Toup  Nicolas,  C.B.,  arrived  from  Ports^ 
mouth  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  sailed  the  following  day.  The  Vulcan,  revenue 
steam-vessel,  also  arrived  on  the  30th,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  Falmouth, 
with  detachments  of  200  men  from  the  29thand  d6th  depdts,  in  consequence 
of  disturbances  in  Cornwall  respecting  the  new  poor-law  act.  The  Firefly, 
steamer,  Lieut.  Com.  J.  Pearce,  sailed  on  the  30th  for  Falmouth,  to  take 
out  the  next  Mediterranean  mail.  The  Seahorse,  46,  was  unmasted,  and 
taken  into  dock  on  the  3 1st  ult.  She  has  been  caulked  and  newly, 
coppered,  and  was  turned  out  of  dock  this  day  (21st). 

The  Messenger,  steaper,  Mr.  John  King,  master,  arrived  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  2nd  instant,  and  sailed  on  the  7th  for  Dublin,  with  the 
depdt  of  the  99th  regiment,  to  join  the  service  companies  in  Ireland.  She 
brings  back  the  1st  Royals.  The  Racehorse,  18,  was  taken  on  the  wet-slip 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  instant,  to  examine  the  state  of  her  copper,  and 
was  turned  off  again  in  the  evening.  -  She  was  afterwards  taken  into  the 
north  new  dock,  on  the  4th  instant,  when  she  had  two  pieces  of  false  keel 
shifted,  and  was  re-coppered,  and  on  the  1 1th  was  turned  out  of  dock  again. 
She  is  being  brought  ft^rward  for  sea  service,  and  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  shortly  be  commissioned. 

The  Espoir,  10,  Lieut.  Com.  C.  W.  Riley,  arrived  from  Falmouth  on  the 
4th,  came  into  harbour  on  the  5th,  and  was  paid  off  into  ordinary  on  the 
16th.  The  Favourite,  18,  was  commissioned  on  the  4th  by  Commander 
Walter  Croker.  The  Crocodile,  28,  was  commissioned  on  the  8th  by 
Captain  John  Foote  (1827),  an  active  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
residing  at  Stonehouse,  and  a  zealous  friend  of  the  present  members  for  the 
borougn  of  Devonport.    The  Crocodile's  complement  of  men  is  to  be  160. 

The  Seahorse,  46,  was  docked  on  the  11th,  to  be  caulked  and  coppered, 
and  was  undocked  to-day.  The  Pantaloon,  10,  Lieut.  Com.  J.  M'Donnell, 
arrived  on  the  13th  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  Her  defects,  which  were  but 
few,  were  completed  yesterday.  The  Britomart,  10,  was  turned  out  of 
dock  on  the  14th,  having  been  newly  coppered :  she  is  being  put  in  sea- 
going condition,  and  will  shortly  be  commissioned.    The  Resistance,  46, 
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BOW  fitting  as  a  troop-slrip,  was  taken  into  doek  on  the  IStk.  The  Spitire. 
steameTt  arriTed  on  the  1 7th  from  Malta,  in  twdte  days :  she  is  now  along* 
side  the  Dockyard  making?  good  defects,  which  will  probably  detain  her 
here  about  a  month*  The  Comet,  steam-vessel,  arriTed  on  the  iath»  with 
despatches  from  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  Tlie  Forester,  brigantine,  is 
daily  expected  to  be  commissioned.  The  Talbot  is  ordered  to  bt  brought 
forward  for  sea  seryice,  bnt  is  not  progressing  at  present. 

Mr.  Walker*  Assistant  Master-Attendant  at  this  Dockyard,  proeeoded 
with  a  party  of  riggers  on  the  26th  ult  to  Pembroke,  in  the  fiamoaze 
lighter,  to  rig  the  new  steam-frigate  Gomm,  appointed  to  be  launched  on 
the  31st,  and  to  take  her  to  Woolwich.  l%e  Hamoaze  retomed  to  this  port 
on  the  3rd  instant,  with  stores  from  Pembroke,  and  sailed  again  on  th6 
8th  with  stores  for  Sheemess  Itockyard.  and  to  bring  bask  Mr.  Walker 
and  the  rigi^ers,  who  are  expected  back  daily. 

The  appointments  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Roberts,  late 
Master  Shipwright  at  this  Dockyard,  are  not  yet  promulgated,  but  are  said 
to  be  so  far  determined  on  as  only  to  require  the  official  signature. 

The  artificers  of  the  Dockyard  haye  felt  greatly  disappointed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  recent  order  from  the  Admiralty,  directing  the  ^fisDontina- 
ance  of  an  indulgence  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  centnry 
past,  which  is,  that  of  being  allowed  to  leave  off  work  an  hour  earlier  on 
Saturday  afternoon  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week. 

The  keel  of  a  new  brig,  to  be  named  the  Pilot,  16,  has  been  laid  very 
recently,  and  the  building  of  the  vessel  is  now  progressing.  The  8t. 
George,  120,  is  having  the  cement  removed  from  l>etween  the  timbers  of 
the  frames,  that  mode  of  filling-in  being  now  disapproved,  in  consequence 
of  the  obvious  evil  resulting  from  it,  several  ships  having  been  discovered 
to  be  in  a  state  of  premature  decay.    Yours,  &c.  D. 

Milford  Haven,  17th  September,  1897. 
Mr.  Editob,-— The  Gorgon,  a  splendid  steam-frigate,  was  launched  from 
Pembroke  yard  on  the  3 1st  ultima  The  ceremony  took  place  about  half' 
past  five  o'clock  p.m.,  before  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  She  was 
named  by  the  lady  of  Captain-Superintendent  Cnmby,  C.B.  Her  aoeoBH 
modatioAs  are  unprecedented.    The  following  are  her  dimensions :— • 

Faet.    In. 
Ijengfh  between  the  perpendiculars 

Do.  of  keel  for  tonnage 
Breadth,  extreme 

Do.  fur  tonnage  •  . 

Do.  moulded  •  • 

Depth  in  hold      •  •  • 

Matn«deck  porta,  high  from  deck  • 

Do.  deep       •  • 

Do.  fore  and  aft 

LaoncbiDg  draught  of  water,  afore 

abaft 
Burden  in  ions 

Do.  per  new  measurement      « 

She  is  to  be  propelled  by  two  engines  of  110  horses'  power  each ;  and  her 
armament  is  to  consist  of  fourteen  long  32-pounder  guns,  and  two  84- 
pounders  on  circular  sweeps.  She  was  docked  the  followmg  morning,  where 
she  was  coppered  and  rigged,  and  left  on  the  8th  instant  in  tow  of  the 
Jasper,  steam-packet,  for  Sheernes^  She  is  intended  both  to  sail  and 
steam,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  Lily»  of  18  guns,  is  to  be  1  * »         v  >okyard  the  latter 

end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  th<  " 

~  G. 
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RBVIBWS  AND  CaiTICAL  NOTlCt». 
RMBAHCHE9  OS  THB  TiDBS.     By  THB  RbT.  W.  WuBWBLL,  A.M.,  F.R.S. 

From  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions :  1837.* 

Thb  illustrious  Newton  explained  the  hydrodynanric  law  of  the  tides,  as 
far  as  its  permanent  circumstances  of  spring  and  neap»  effects  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  deolinatimi  and  parallax,  and  other  anomalies,  were  then  known ; 
but  much  experiment  and  observation  were  still  required  to  establish  the 
full  verification  of  the  laws  of  attraction.  This  demanded  so  much  talent, 
zeal,  and  perseverance^  that  it  has  not  been  followed  up  to  the  desired 
pitch. 

Mr.  WhewelPs  earnest  endeavours  to  give  the  position  of  the  great 
wave,  which  carries  high-water  to  the  various  shores,  by  co-tidal  lines, 
must  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  since  his  directions  for  making 
tide  observations,  and  his  queries  to  nautical  men,  have  been  widely  dis*- 
tributed. 

The  present  paper  forms  the  seventh  series  of  our  author's  researches, 
and  is  upon  the  diurnal  inequality  of  the  height  of  the  tide,  especially  at 
Plymouth  and  Singapore ;  and  there  are  considerations  on  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea.  The  discussion  of  this  inequality,  and  its  satisfactory  results, 
form  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  theory  and  its  laws,  since  he  shows 
that  it  depends  upon,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  north  and  south  declin»- 
tion  of  the  moon,'--disappearing  when  she  is  on  the  equator. 

There  appear  many  irregultuities  and  many  local  discrepancies,  yet, 
from  the  strong  agreement  of  the  theoiy  proposed  by  our  author  with  facts, 
wherever  observations  have  been  most  contiYiuoos,  and  could  better  be 
depended  on«  theie  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  these  difficulties  will  be 
smoothed  by  ulterior  notices  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  ocean ;  especially 
now  that  additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  subject,  by  the  new  light 
that  dawns  on  the  importance  of  faithfully  reporting  ill  full  all  the  circom- 
stancea  attendant  on  soeh  useful  observations. 


On  THB  BESTTLTS  Of  OaSBRtATIONS  UADB  WITH  A  NSW  AnBMOIIBTBB* 

By  THB  Ret.  W.  Whbwbll,  A.M.,  F.R*S. 
From  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Phikwoplucal  Society :  18d7/ 

This  is  an  account  of  the  ttiode  which  has  been  employed  in  using  an 
anemometer,  invented  and  erected  by  the  author  himself,  in  order  (o  gain 
such  consistent  and  comparable  results,  as  may  lead  to  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  vrinds  than  we  yet  possess. 

This,  however,  appears  to  be  only  a  first  advance,  since  it  seems,  by 
Mr.  Whewell's  own  account,  that  his  anemometer  h  as  yet  so  imperfect, 
that  the  (firection  and  force  of  the  winds  differ  inter  9e  even  more  than 
those  fluctuating  streams  ought  to  do;  moreover  the  pencil  makes  so 
brosd  a  band  that  the  middle  of  it  has  to  be  taken  as  a  mean.  It  requires 
still  looking  to ;  and  as  all  Accurate  information  Is  most  desirable,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  this  anemometer  brought  to  perfection. 

From  a  summary  of  the  three  flrst  months  of  the  pfresent  year,  it  appears 
that  we  have  had  655  hours  of  north  wind,  496  of  east,  216  of  south,  and 
8]  7  of  west ;  and  we  hope  the  record  will  be  continued. 


RBSBAACBBft  Ui  HYMKmYNAMICS.     Bt  J.  S.  RuSSELL,  £SQ.|  M  JL., 

F.R.S.E.  .  1837. 

Tffit  paper  is  under  a  general  title,  but  contains  only  two  subjects  of 
isveBtigatioSsMtie  detmamation  of  the  "  Law  of  Emergence*'  and  the 
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**  Law  of  the  Waye,"  considered  as  elements  in  the  resistance  of  a  llmd 
to  the  motion  of  a  solid. 

As  these  investigations  do  not  admit  contraction,  we  cannot  submit  the 
details  which  Mr.  Russell  has  given ;  but  we  can  truly  say  that  his  dis- 
cussion affords  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  by  mathematical  science.  We  are  here  shown  how  the  form  of  canal 
l>ofl|^  their  degree  of  immersion  in  the  water,  and  their  rate  of  progress, 
affect  each  other.  With  regard  to  these  three  elements,  it  appears  that 
although  the  resistance  increases  to  a  certain  point  with  the  velocity  at 
which  the  boats  are  propelled,  yet  just  beyond  that  point  the  resistance 
decreases,  and  then  increases  again  to  another  certain  point.  The  reason 
of  this  is  found  in  the  waves  created  at  the  head  of  the  vessel,  which  raise 
the  prow,  whilst  a  displacement  of  water  at  the  stem  lowers  it,  placing  the 
boat  in  a  position  unfavourable  to  progression. 

With  regard  to  these  anterior  waves,  Mr.  Russell  finds  **  that  their  velo- 
dtjr  is  due  alone  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  being  equal  to  the  velocity  ac- 
quired by  a  body  falling  in  vacuo  through  a  space  equal  to  half  the  aepth 
of  the  given  fluid.*'  The  author  instituted  a  train  of  experiments,  in  con- 
ducting  which  he  shows  both  skill  and  activity.  The  immersion  of  a 
vessel  at  rest  being  2  feet  7  inches,  it  was  observed  to  decrease  gra- 
dually to  1  foot  8  inches  as  the  vessel's  velocity  was  increased  to  7i  miles ; 
beyond  which  it  was  found  suddenly  to  increase  almost  to  its  original 
quantity,  and  then  gradually  to  decrease  again  to  1  foot  5  inches,  when 
the  velocity  reached  20  miles.  Such  a  parulox  showed  the  necessity  of 
searching  into  the  cause,  since,  in  the  operations  of  Nature,  we  are  sure  of 
there  being  a  law,  however  difficult  to  discover. 

When  boats  suddenly  stop,  or  even  materially  change  their  course,  or 
rate  of  progression,  a  large  solitary  crested  wave  is  generated  alongside, 
and  rolls  forward,  preserving  its  form  for  sbout  a  mile,  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  according  only  to  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Another  sort  of  wave  is  generated  at  the  head  of  the  vessel,  which  at  low 
velocities  hinders  her  progress, — ^but  at  high  velocities  is  lelt  alongside, 
which  does  no  mischief.  That  is,  if  the  canal  be  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
the  anterior  wave  proceeds  at  about  six  miles  an  hour ;  the  boat  must 
therefore,  soon  after  starting,  be  jerked  up  to  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  If  the  canal  be  five  or  six  feet  deep,  the  wave  moves  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles, — hence  the  boat  must  in  the  same  manner  as  beforementioned, 
be  drawn  forward  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten.  And  if  the  water  l>e  eight  or 
nine  feet  deep,  the  wave  will  move  at  eleven  miles  per  hour,  wherefore  the 
boat,  to  precede  it,  must  attempt  thirteen  miles.  This  relative  swiftness 
is  also  advantageous  in  the  Iwat  leaving  no  suige  behind,  which  fonnerly 
injured  the  sides  of  the  canal. 

The  author  was  very  fortunate  in  the  form  of  vessel  which  he  pt>po8ed, 
sharp  at  the  head  but  full  in  the  run  ;  for  on  his  recommendation  being 
trieo,  it  was  found  that  with  a  velocity  of  seventeen  miles  it  displaced 
only  the  water  reouisite  for  its  passage,  creating  no  spray,  no  surge,  no 
head  of  water  at  the  prow.  After  such  results,  we  cannot  but  strongly 
wish  Mr.  Russell  to  continue  his  very  valuable  hydrodynamical  experi- 
ments, since  the  laws  and  their  consequences  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known.  

A  CoMPLETB,  SciBNTinc,  andPopulabTrbatise  ufonPerspkctive. 

By  a  Pupil  of  Mons.  J.  P.  Thenot. 

Perspective  is  that  branch  of  art  which  represents  objects  on  a  definite 
surface,  so  as  to  affect  the  eye  when  seen  from  a  certain  position,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  object  itself  would  under  similar  conditions.  It  is 
usually  recognised  as  owing  its  birth  to  painting;  but  geometry  most 
certainly  be  cited  as  its  tutor. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  this  ineful  d^pwt. 
ment  of  art ;  and  though  the  terms  scientific  andpopularare  bardy 
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cUable,  the  title-page  is  not  belied  by  the  oontents  of  the  book.  The 
directions  to  sketchers  are  excellent,  and  their  g^eometrical  foundation  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  plates,  which  are  numerous,  various,  and  copiously 
explained,  so  as  to  render  the  volume  a  most  desirable  vade  mecum  for  all 
who  wish  to  see  and  delineate  Nature  in  her  proper  bearings  and  right  pro- 
portions. We  strongly  recommend  this  compact  elucidation  of  the  beautiful 
laws  of  perspective— laws  exemplified  by  everything  we  look  at,  whether 
within  the  house  or  without — whether  by  the  limited  aid  of  candles,  or  in 
the  broad  glare  of  day — ^laws,  however,  which  are  legible  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated, the  "happy  few." 

Some  introductory  remarks  are  desirable  for  the  mere  tyro ;  for  instance, 
that  the  vcumhing  point  and  point  qf  distance  are  optional  in  composition, 
but  must  be  carefully  sought  out  when  drawing  from  nature,  so  as  to 
ascertain  that  we  have  represented  nature  correctly.  In  both  instances 
they  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  horizon— the  vanishing  point  (P)  is  seldom 
far  from  mid-way  between  the  two  sides  of  the  picture ;  and  the  point  of 
distance  (D)  is  generally  outside  the  picture,  on  a  prolongation  of  the 
horizon.  The  distance  of  D  from  P  increases  with  our  distance  from  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  and  diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  are  elevated 
above  it.  The  tracing  of  visual  rays  into  optic  planes  and  pyramids  afifbrds 
room  for  a  good  lesson  in  rectilinears. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  we  like  the  least  is  the  preface,  and  this  we 
find  is  not  written  by  the  author.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  cyclopaedic 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Perspective,  but  to  the  prejudiced  weakness  of 
trying  to  exalt  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  England.  We  esteem  the 
art  of  perspective  highly,  and  have  consequently  attended  to  it,  and  to  the 
fine  arts  connected  with  it,  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  our  firm  and 
happv  conviction  is,  that  the  blessings  of  high  civilization  and  cultivation 
of  talent  are  much  more  generally  distributed,  throughout  England  than 
they  are  in  any  part  of  the  contmeiit.  In  fact,  our  amateurs  are  as  well 
advanced  in  practice,  and  far  more  so  in  theory,  than  the  regular  artists, 
with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  are  abroad.  And  as  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  artists,  so  often  bewailed  by  niere  daubers,  where  else  do  they  live  so 
respectably,  or  reap  such  gains  ? 

Thb  Ninth  Bridgewatxb  Treatise.    A  Fragment.    By  Charles 

Babbaoe,  Esq.    8vo.    1837. 

According  to  the  old  naval  proverb,  '*  A  volunteer  is  worth  eight  pressed 
men ;"  and  here  we  have  the  unpaid  treatise  of  our  author  enlisted  into  the 
cause  which  has  already  bestowed  rewards  upon  eight  competitors.  He 
betakes  himself  to  the  field  on  account  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Whewell,  that  the  mind  of  a  mathematician  is  not  the  best  calculated  for 
the  higher  speculations  upon  the  administration  of  the  universe.  In  the 
hands  of  two  such  opponents  the  argument  will  be  fully  sifted,  for  when 
"•  Greek  meets  Greek,'^  &c. 

The  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  left  8000/.  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
arguments  in  favour  of  natural  religion.  This  sum  the  trustees,  in  uttet 
despair  of  finding  another  Paley,  directed  to  be  divided  into  eight  portions, 
and  the  results  are  before  the  public  in  the  well-known  series  termed  the 
"Bridgewater  Treatises."  As  Mr.  Babbage  conceived  a  new  series  of 
illustrative  analogies,  he  has  given  this  volunteer  volume  in  furtherance 
of  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  In  this  book,  which  is  on  every  account 
a  remarkable  one,  the  author  undertakes  to  show  that  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  great  Creator  of  matter  and  of  mind  are  unlimited ;  and 
that  an  argument  may  be  established  in  favour  of  design  from  the  chang- 
ing of  laws  in  natural  events,  such  changes  being  consequences  of  some 
more  general  law,  and  included  in  it  as  necessary  results  at  the  time  it 
was  chained.  The  illustration  of  this  reasoning  is  derived  from  his  own 
celebrated  "  Calculating  Machine,'*  in  the.  extraordinary  numerical  powers 
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A  Lbttbr  to  the  Duke  or  Wellington,  on  the  Application  of  Stkam- 
PowBRTo  Civil  and  Military  Pdrposbs.  By  Col.  Sir  C.  W.  Danck, 
K.H.  1837. 

This  is  a  complaint  on  the  illiberality  which  the  Colonel's  patent  steam- 
carriage/or  travelling  on  common  roads  has  met  with,  both  from  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  Government — the  former  refUsini;^  to  give  his 
engine  a  fair  trial,  and  the  latter  persisting  in  exacting  heavy  tolls,  thoiisrh 
the  great  breadth  of  his  wheels  occasions  them  rather  to  mend  the  roads 
than  spoil  them. 

Sir  C.  Dance  has  been  making  expensive  experiments  ever  since  1828, 
employing  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field,  to  construet  his 
engines.  On  quitting  England,  in  1834,  he  left  the  affair  in  Mr.  TeIford*s 
hands,  but  that  gentleman's  death,  and  the  misrepresentations  of  pre- 
judiced persons,  had  occasioned  him  to  fail  in  obtaining  that  reward  which 
his  exertions  and  expenses  merited.  Both  Mr.  Cubitt  and  other  gentle- 
men, when  examined  on  oath,  acknowledged  that  this  engine  is  perfeetly 
safe,  and  draws  one  or  more  carriages  after  it  along  common  roads,  and  up 
considerable  hills,^  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen*  and  even  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  without  any  inconveniellce  jto  the  passengers,  or  fr^hteo- 
ing  horses  by  the  way;  and  it  had  performed  a  great  many  long  journeys 
withont  any  accident  or  detention.  Yet  some  of  these  same  gentlemen, 
when  their  opinions  were  afterwards  asked  as  to  whether  they  thought 
this  mode  of  travelling  would  answer,  said  they  did  not,  chiefly  because  so 
^reat  a  capital  would  be  required  to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  c;rr- 
riages,  and  to  provide  expert  men  to  drive  tnem.  But  such  objections  are 
much  more  weighty  on  railroads,  the  very  construction  of  which  is  so  expen- 
sive, while  the  engines  used  upon  them  are  much  dearer  at  the  outset*  and 
much  oftener  require  repair,  besides  greater  expertness  being  required 
when  going  at  greater  speed.  ,  And  as  to  capital,  let  it  be  rememDeied 
what  a  number  of  high-priced  horses  have  to  be  maintained  for  the  supply 
of  every  coach.  Still,  '*  in  1 829,  a  charter  was  refused,  merely  because  so 
small  a  capital  seemed  necessary." 

The  simple  conclusion  from  all  this  is — *'  repeal  such  portions  of  all  acts 
as  impose  prohibitory  tolls  on  steam-carriages.'^  There  can  be  no  sound 
reason  for  refusing  to  individuals  so  inclin^  an  opportunity  of  trying  to 
confer  so  immense  a  benefit  on  the  public  as  that  of  travelling  by  steam  on 
the  common  roads.  The  boon  they  ask  is  small — merely  to  repeaJ  prohi- 
bitory tolls;  such  is  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Britons,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries the  Government  would  be  expected  to  bear  all  the  risk,  and  all  the 
expense. 


NOTICRS  TO  READERS  AND  CORRRSPONDENTS. 

Temporary  absence  from  '*  Head-quarters"  must "  stand  oinr  stead"  with 
our  more  recent  Correspondents  for  the  present  Number.  Their  commu- 
nications shall  receive  due  consideration. 

"  Fair  Play"  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  forgotten  our  implied  promise. 

Many  thanks  to  C.  for  his  obliging  reply  to  the  query  in  our  August 
Number ;  but  by  an  unfortunate  misprint,  to  be  easily  accounted  for,  the 
•*  Earl  of  Ossory'  was  mistaken  for  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  In  the  second  line 
also  of  the  same  letter,  **  Colonies'*  was  printed  for  Colonels. 


Errata  in  our  September  Number. 

At  page  69,  line  seveath,  foi  line  of  works;  page72,  fbot*note, 

for  Lieut. -Col.  Bridge  read  Li 
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AFFAIRS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Parliament  has  been  further  prorogued  to  the  2nd  of  October. 

« 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
Seventh  Meeting  at  Liverpool  between  the  11th  and  16th  ult.  It  was 
pronounced  the  most  successful  wliich  has  hitherto  taken  place,  the 
numbers  having  swelled  from  1300,  its  limit  at  Bristol,  to  1800  mem- 
bers, who  formed  its  body  upon  the  late  occasion.  The  objects  of  this 
institution,  which  has  assumed  a  truly  imposing  aspect  and  consistence, 
were  effectually  carried  out  at  the  Liverpool  meeting — and  its  members 
were  indebted  to  the  Mayor,  municipal  body,  and  inhabitants  of  that 
noble  and  prosperous  commercial  emporium,  for  a  reception  which  they 
have  the  most  substantial  reasons  for  retaining  in  grateful  recollection. 
The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  illustrious 
iovarUf  both  foreign  and  native,  was  adjourned,  at  its  close,  to  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  the  month  of  August  next  year,  on  which  occasion 
its  presidential  chair  will  be  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  following  are  lists  of  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  Sectional 
Committees,  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  :•— 

Section  A.-»Matbkmatioal  akd  Phtuoal  Sciiifcx. 

Preridenl— Sir  D.  Brewster. 

Vice-Presidente — Mr.  Lubbock,  Mr.  Baily,  Rev.  O.  Peaeoek. 

Secfetmriet— Rev.  Profeetor  PoiwU,  ProfesM>r  Stevelly,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hanrif . 

Committee — ReY,  Dr.  Robinson,  Sir  W.  R.-  Hamilton,  Prof.  Christie,  Baw,  W. 
Whew«11,  Prof.  JAoyd,  Prof.  De  La  Rive  (of  Geneva),  Prof.  Plateau  ^f  Ghent), 
Prof.  Henry  (of  New  Jersey  Coll.),  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Wheatstone,  Dr.  Ritchie, 
Major  Sabine,  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Russell,  Prof.  Moll  (of  Utivcht),  CapUiu  Ross^ 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Piof.  M'CuUagh,  Prof.  Challis,  Mr.  J.  H.  Abraham,  Prof.  J.  S. 
Bagge  (of  Stockholm),  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  DoUond,  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Sbotion  B. — Cbbmistrt  amb  Minxraloot. 

President— Dr.  Faraday. 

Viee-Presidents— Professor  Daniell,  Professor  Graham,  Dr.  Apjohn. 

Secretaries — Professor  Johnston,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Professor  Miller. 

Committee — Mons.  De  La  Rive,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  Gay  Lussac,  M.  Liebig, 
Dr.  Yelloly,  Profesvor  Camming,  Mr.  Richard  Philips,  Mr.  W.  Herapath,  Professor 
Edmund  Davy,  Dr.  Andrews,  Professor  Clark,  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  Mr.  H.  H.  Watson, 
Dr.  Kane,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  jun.,  Mr. 
Charles  Tenant,  Mr.  Crossall,  Mr.  Robert  Malle^  Mr.  Waiter  Cram,  Dr.  IngUs. 

Skction  C. — Gboixmst  and  Gkoorapht. 

Prendeut— Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick;  for  Geography, — Mr.  G.  B.  Greenough. 

Vice-Presidents— Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  Lord  Cole,  M.P.,  H.  T.  De  La  Beche, 
F.R.S. 

Secretaries — Captain  Pottlock,  R.  Hutton,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  for  Geography,— Captain 
H.  M.  Denham.  R.N. 

Committee— Mr.  James  Biyce,  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood, 
Mr.  James  M'Adam,  Major  Sabine,  Mr.  H.  £.  Strickland,  W.  West,  M.D.,  Mr. 
H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Rev.  M.  Duryer,  of  Liverpool,  Rev.  W.  B,  Clarke,  Mr.  Richard 
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GnffO, Mr.  B. IbboUoB,  Col.  SOmtop,  Hr. B. I. HmdikoB.  T.8.  TMO,  ILD., 
Scv.  Jaacs  Tata,  Pwfejior  PhiUps,  Major  Shadvell  Cferkr. 
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Her  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  patronise  Uie 
Shipwrecked  and  Distressed  Sailors'  Asjlum,  CannoD-streel  Road — an 
inatitation  whose  professed  object  is  not  only  to  reliere  seamen  In  dis- 
tress of  every  nation,  without  regard  to  religion  or  creed,  but  also  to 
ivotect  others  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  aeake  a  liv^ 
hood  by  plundering  them  of  their  hard  earnings  immediately  osi  iWr 
arrival  in  port. 

In  aeeoidanee  with  the  latter  object,  lodging  is  offered^  free  of  ex- 
pense»  to  such  seamen  as  choose  to  bring  their  chests  acd  bedding  to 
the  asylum. 

The  example  thus  graciously  set  by  her  Majesty  wi^U  coulucsa^  ht 
extensirely  followed  by  those  whose  immediate  mteitel  b  idealiied 
with  that  valwtble  class  of  our  neglected  feUow^snb^^ets  the  Merchaat 
Seamen. 
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Captain  Back,  though  unsuccessfui  in  the  o^ijecU  of  his  expedition, 
has,  we  are  rejoiced  to  say,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  almost  miraculous 
return  to  England  with  his  crew  and  shattered  ship.  The  details  are 
briefly  explained  in  the  followinff  letter  from  the  gallant  officer  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society  :«— 

Siii,  "Sept.  11, 183?. 

As  the  expedition  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  originated  with 
the  (Greographical  Society,  and,  at  its  recommendation,  was  most  liberaJl^ 
carried  into  effect  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  feel  it  incumbent  om 
me  to  offer  to  the  Society  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  which  oecurred 
from  the  time  of  my  quitting  England  in  June,  1836,  till  my  return  td 
Loufrh  Swilly  on  the  ni^ht  of  Sunday  the  3rd  inst. 

*'  In  a  statement  of  this  description,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  all  the  extraordinary,  and,  I  may  say,  unparalleled  circum- 
stances, which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  whole  of  our  pUDceedingt: 
such  details,  I  trust,  I  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Society  mnd 
to  the  public  in  a  more  complete  form  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  due  to 
those  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  expedition,  to  furnish  them 
with  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  voyage,  which  must,  however,  neces- 
sarily be  very  brief,  and  will  consist  of  extracts  selected  from  my  dailf 
Jottrnal,  as  better  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  singular 
occurrences  to  which  we  were  witnesses. 

**  June  83.— We  took  our  departure  from  Papa  Westra,  and  steered 
across  the  Atlantic — the  weather  stormy.  July  29. — We  fell  in  with  the 
ioe,  and  on  the  following  day  we  first  saw  the  coast  of  Labrador,  neat 
Cape  Chu(}leigh.  Aug.  1.— -Passed  through  Hudson's  Striuts,  and  on  tha 
5th  saw  some  of  the  Company's  ships,  apparently  beset  with  ice,  off  tba 
North  Bluff.  By  keepiaa  close  in  with  the  land  we  got  a-head,  and  lost 
si^ht  of  them ;  and  on  the  following  day  we  were  ourselves  hampered. 
The  ice  was  compact,  and  eovered  the  horiion  towards  Hudson's  Bay»  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast  headf  while  to  the  north-west  it  pre- 
aented  a  favourable  appearance ;  I  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
ceeding in  that  direction.  Au^.  1 6. — ^Wegot  a  run  of  forty  miles  from 
Trinity  Isles,  yet  did  not  get  sight  of  Baffin  Island  till  the  23rd,  when  we 
also  saw  Southampton  Island  to  the  south-west. 

**  Two  days  of  westerly  wind  at  this  crisis  would  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  Repulse  Bav ;  but  easterly  winds  prevailed,  and  packed  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  all  hope  of  retracing  our  steps»  to  pasa 
to  tne  southward  of  Southampton  Island*  and  up  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe^ 
Welcome,  was  out  of  the  question. 

*'  On  the  29th  we  were  drifted  by  the  ice  to  lat,  Bb"*  SO'  N.,  Ion.  82°  7'  W. 
This  was  our  extreme  north  point,  and  here  we  were  .within  forty  miles  of 
Winter  Island,  where  the  Hecla  and  Fury  passed  the  winter  of  1821 -t. 
By  dint  of  boring,  the  ship  was  worked  to  the  southward  towards  Soutb- 
ampton  Island,  whither  we  were  attracted  by  the  flattering  appearance  of 
lanes  of  open  water.  Sept.  4.-- We  were  only  136  miles  from  Repulse  Bay, 
and  two  days  of  stronfi:  breeze  would  have  1^  through  Frozen  Strait  to  our 
destination.  During  the  next  fortnight  we  continued  drifting  slowly  to  the 
westward,  passing  within  three  miles  of  Cape  Comfort— a  bluff  headland* 
rising  about  1000  feet  abovfe  the  sea.  Sept,  20.— We  were  seriously  nipped 
by  the  ice,  so  much  so  as  to  start  some  of  the  ship's  fastenings.  On  tte 
82nd,  being  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay,  we  tried 
to  cut  through  the  ice,  but  found  it  impracticable,  as  it  closed  imme- 
diately. From  this  date  the  ship  was  no  longer  under  our  own  guidaaeet 
butt  being  closely  beset,  was  carried  to  and  fro  according  to  the  wind  and 
tide.  Sept  26.— We  were  drifted  into  lat.  66''  48',  Ion.  83°  40^,  our  extreme 
western  pointi  and  ninety  miles  from  Repulse  Bay,    Sept  87.-*-A  rush  of 
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ice  Irom  the  eastward  lifted  the  ship's  stem  seven  feet  and  a  halT  out  of 

the  water—constant  easterly  winds.  Oct.  9.— A  clear  channel  in-sliore  99 
hr  as  Cape  Bylot,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  a^in  on  the  27th  ; 
but  we  were  so  completely  frozen  up,  we  could  not  take  advantas^e  of  it, 
aithoogb  to  effect  so  important  an  object  the  ice-saws,  axes,  and  ewerf 
other  implement  so  liberally  supplied  by  government,  were  pot  in  reqoisi- 
tioB,  and  all  the  energies  of  both  officers  and  crew  were  strained  to  the 
utmost,  but  in  vain, 

•  ••  Oct,  17.— The  thermometer  fell  to  9**  below  0  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
beginning  of  November  the  ship  was  housed  in,  and  every  arrangeinent 
made  for  meeting  the  rigour  of  winter ;  snow  walls  were  raised  round  the 
ehip ;  and  in  this  manner  we  drifted  to  and  fro  off  the  high  land  of  Cape 
Comfort^-at  times  carried  so  close  to  the  rocks  as  to  excite  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship. 

••6ec.  21. — A  furious  gale  from  the  westward  drove  ns  off-shore  fburtecti 
nitles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Comfort,  from  which  point  the  coast  not 
before  laid  down  in  our  charts  was  surveyed,  as  we  drined  to  the  soiHh^ 
eastward  for  the  distance  of  about  120  miles,  as  far  as  Seahorse  Point,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Southampton  Island.  The  general  character  of  eoast 
^--barren  hills  and  cliffs,  varying  from  750  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

••  On  Christmas-day  the  first  symptoms  of  scurvy  showed  themselves, 
vhieh  gradually  extended  itself  to  all  hands.  At  one  time  twenty-five 
men  were  suffering  severely  from  it,  but  eventually  only  three  persons  Ml 
viotims  to  this  dreadful  disease,  viz. — the  gunner  and  two  seamen.  In  the 
beginning  of  January,  during  a  calm,  our  floe  of  ice  split  with  a  fearful 
«ra8h-*-and  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  shocks  that  nothing 
:bot  the  great  strength  of  the  mass  of  timber  and  iron  employed  In  fortity- 
ing  the  Miip  could  have  withstood:  as  it  was,  the  vessel  strained  in  every 
direction. 

*'  Feb.  18.-^£arly  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at  33°  below  zero,  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  ice  took  place,  and  waves  of  ice  thirty  feet  high  were  rollen 
'towards  the  ship,  whicn  complained  much ;  the  decks  were  separated,  the 
beams  raised  off  the  shelf-pieces,  lashings  and  stones  used  for  snpporteirs 
•gave  wavt  iron  bolts  partially  drawn,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship 
trembled  80  violently  as  to  throw  some  of  the  men  down.  Yet  this  was 
not  our  worst  disaster. 

'*  On  the  16th  of  March,  while  drifting  to  the  south-eastward,  off  a  low 
point-^since  appropriately  named  •  Terror  Point* — a  tremendous  rush  of 
ice  from  the  north-west  took  the  ship  astern,  and,  although  buried  to  the 
flakea  of  the  anchor  in  a  dock  of  ice,  such  was  the  pressure,  that  she  was 
forced  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  thrown  over  to  starboard,  the  stern- 
post  was  carried  away,  and  the  stern  lifted  seven  feet  out  of  the  water. 
The  same  ni^ht  a  second  rush  of  ice  tore  up  the  remnants  of  our  fioe,  and 
foroed  the  ship  on  the  ice,  so  that  her  forefoot  was  quite  out  of  water;  her 
.iunken  stem  was  threatened  by  an  overhanging  wave  of  ice,  full  thirty  feet 
hi^bv  but  which  providentially  stopped  as  it  touched  the  quarter  of  the 
ehip ;  the  water  poured  in  through  the  stern-frame,  and  the  ship  creaked 
and  strained  in  every  direction :  provixions  were  got  on  deck,  the  lx>ats 
lowered,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the  worst  extremity,  and  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  night  we  calmly  awaited  the  anticipated  coming  of 
another  shock,  which,  to  all  human  appearances,  must  have  l)een  the  last. 
Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise,  ind  in  this  novel  cradle  of  ice  we  were 
drifted,  without  further  injury,  to  Seahorse  Point.  The  ice  that  bore  us 
was  ancertained  to  be  70  feet  thick ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  sawed 
through  long  lines  of  25  feet  thick,  at  a  future  da^,  that  the  ship  was  freed 
from  this  situation.  The  position  of  Seahorse  Point  was  determined  to  l>e 
63^  43'  N.,  80<>  10'  W.,  variation  49^  westerly ;  the  lowest  temperature  was 
53^  l>elow  teroi  when  both  mercury  and  brandy  were  froien*-  - 

**  On  lit  May,  the  ship,  still  oft  the  ice,  was  drifted  near  Mill  Island, 
thenee  to  the  southward  c'^^  Island,  between  it  and  Cape  Wol- 
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'   •   •• 

4teiiliQlqie»  ^  perpendicular  clifFof  1000  fee\  hi^b.  tbenceto  the  nprthward 
of  Chftrles  UUnd,  which  we  reached  on  the  21'st  of' June.  "Hie  5fee  now 
showed  symptoms  of  disruption,  and  we  set  all  hands  to  work  with  a  9$- 
foot  ice-saw,  worked  by  shears ;  and  on  the  11  th  July,  having'  iat^  W 
within  three  feet,  the  noe  split  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction,  and  1?betat^  Ihtl 
larboard  side;  we  immediately  made  sail  on  the  ship,  but  found  w^ootikl 
not  extricate  her  from  an  iceberg  between  the  fore  and  m^in  chains^  W« 
again  had  recourse  to  saws  and  purchases,  when  the  lump  of  ice,  Mill  fast 
to  the  ship,  vose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  threw  the  vessel  bnher 
beam  ends,  the  water  rushing  iii  with  frightful  rapidity.  All  hands  were 
instantly  set  to  work  again,  and  laboured  day  and  night  unremittingly  ,at 
the  fatiguing  but  indispensable  operation  of  sawing,  till,  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  I  was  obliged  to  call  them  in  from  the  ice  for  rest  and  re^ 
freshment.  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  quifting  the  work 
when  a  sudden  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  the  mass  crashed  with 
terrific  violence  against  the  ship's  side,  snapping,  apparently  without  effort, 
the  lashings  and  spars  that  had  been  placed,  fearing  this  bccurrence,  antl 
but  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  all  would  inevitably  havft 
been  crushed  by  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  had  just  been  labouring; 

*'  As  the  ice  separated  the  ship  righted  and  drifted  along.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  hang  the  old  rudder,  a  spare  one  was  fitted  and  sail  made  on 
the  ship:-- it  was  an  anxious  moment  as  we  waited  to  see  if  she  would 
answer  her  helm — and  as  she  bore  up  before  the  wind,  with  her  head  to- 
wards England,  a  cheer  of  gratitude  burst  from  all  on  board. 

"  I  had  ciierished  to  the  last  moment  the  hope  that  the  dama«res  sus- 
tained might  not  be  so  grefit  as  to  prevent  my  pushing  for  Wage^  Infet  by 
Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome,  and  there  to  beach  the  ship  and  repmr 
damages,  while  some  in  boats  carried  into  effect  the  object  of  onr  expedi- 
tion ;  but  when  1  found  that  she  required  two  pumps  constantly  going  to 
keep  her  free,  that  both  outer  and  inner  stern-posts  were  gone,  the  keel 
seriously  damaged,  besides  various  other  casualties,  I  felt  it  l)e<;ame  my 
duty,  however  reluctantly,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  homewards.  For- 
tunately, the  early  part  of  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  favoural>le, 
but  subsequently  the  weather  became  boisterous,  and  the  ship  leaks  in- 
creased veiy  much,  so  that  we  could  barely  keep  her  free  with  incessant 
pumping  ;  to  seciu-e  the  ship  also  we  were  obliged  to  strap  her  together 
with  the  stream  chain-cable. 

"  On  6th  August  we  again  passed  through  Hudson's  Straits,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  September  arrived  in  Lough  Swilly,  not  having  let  go  our 
anchor  since  June,  1 836. 

"  To  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  expedition, 
had  I  reached  either  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  would  now  be  idle,  but 
I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  recording  my  unaltered  opinion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  service,  when  once  a  party  should  have  reached 
either  of  the  before-mentioned  starting  places. 

"  The  north-eastern  shore  of  Southampton  Island  has  been  now  surveyed 
for  the  first  time  by  Lieut.  Owen  Stanley,  who  has  also  made  various  views 
of  the  coast,  and  a  chart  showing  the  track  of  the  ship,  the  remarkable 
position  in  which  the  ship  was  placed  among  the  ice,  admirably  illustrated 
by  Lieutenant  Smvth,  in  a  series  of  spirited  and  characteristic  drawings. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  without  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  assistance  I  have  invariably  received  from  Lieutenant  Smyth,  and 
all  the  officers  and  crew  emj^loyed  under  my  command  in  this  expedition, 
to  the  cheerful  obedience  with  which  all  orders  were  obeyed,  and  to  the 
steadiness  of  behaviour  evinced  in  circumstances  of  no  common  trial.  - 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,&c. 

"  GxoRGB  Back. 

••  To  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  Secretary  R-G-S.** 
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We  bave  had  frequently  to  animadvert  upon  the  one-aided  and  parrty 
bearing  given  by  the  provincial  press  to  any  unfortunate  collision  that 
may  t^e  place  between  the  military  and  persons  of  a  different  calling. 
4.  similar  predisposition  to  misrepresent  facts  has  recently  manifested 
itaelf  on  the  occasion  of  an  affray  between  a  few  soldiers  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons  and  some  country  people  on  the  Dorchester  Race* 
course,  and  which  has  called  forth  the  following  very  proper  statement 
of  facts  from  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle. 
**  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  14th  inst.  I  observed  an  account  of  an  affray 
between  some  men  of  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons  (which  regiment  1 
have  the  honour  to  command),  and  a  mob  on  the  Dorchester  Raceeourse. 
As  this  account  throws  much  undeserved  blame  on  the  soldiers,  and  as  I 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that  your  information  is  erroneous,  I  trust 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  following  authentic  state- 
ment of  facts  in  the  next  number  of  your  respectable  paper.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  races  several  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  barracks  desperatelv  wounded.  On  being  questioned,  they 
stated  that  they  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  men  armed 
with  bludgeons ;  that  they  had  left  several  of  their  companions  insensible 
from  wounds  they  had  received ;  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
lives  might  be  lost  if  immediate  assistance  was  not  despatched  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  totally  defenceless,  while  their  opponents  attacked 
them  with  bludgeons  and  sticks  studded  with  large  nails.  The  individuals 
who  brought  this  information  being  perfectly  sober,  and  most  respectable 
characters,  the  Adjutant,  without  losing  a  moment,  despatched  a  piquet, 
under  the  command  of  a  serjeant-major,  with  the  following  instructions : 
— •  That  they  were  to  bring  every  man  of  the  regiment  to  barracks ;  and 
if  they  found  any  persons  rioting  with  or  maltreating  the  soldiers,  that 
they  should  make  prisoners  of  the  latter,  and  give  up  to  the  civil  power 
those  maltreating^  them.'  As  soon  as  a  mounted  piquet  could  be  got 
ready,  it  was  dispatched  by  my  orders,  under  the  command  of  a  very 
steady  officer,  having  similar  instructions  to  those  given  the  other,  with 
this  in  addition,  '  that  they  were  to  bring  in  the  dismounted  piauet.'  On 
the  arrival  of  this  party  at  the  course  the  officer  in  command  found  a 
.public  prizerfighter  in  custody  of  a  serjeant,  who  offered  to  take  oath  as 
to  the  fact  of  himself  and  the  serjeant-major  of  the  regiment  having  been 
knocked  down  by  this  individual,  when  they  were  quietly  proceeding 
homeward.  There  being  such  conclusive  evidence,  the  officer  in  command 
first  endeavoured  to  find  a  constable  on  the  course,  and  failing  in  this  (for 
it  appears  that  they  had  been  either  knocked  down  or  were  out  of  the  way) 
he  considered  himself  justified  in  taking  the  man  to  Dorchester,  and  there 
delivering  him  to  a  constable,  who  took  him  before  a  magistrate.  This 
gentlemaui  having  investigated  the  case,  found  grounds  sufficient  for 
committing  the  pnze-fighter  to  prison.  In  reference  to  your  statement  of 
the  soldiers  having  charged  the  mob,  I  beg  to  mention  that  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  officer  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  with  the 
mounted  party  that  their  men  neither  charged  nor  drew  swords  from  the 
period  of  leaving  the  barracks  till  their  return;  and  both  the  seijeant- 
major  and  the  serjeant  with  the  foot  party  declare  that  they  saw  none  of 
the  soldiers  under  their  command  attacking  the  civilians ;  but  if,  in  the 
prowd,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  any  men  separated 
from  this  body,  and  wounded  indivi-liK'^ «,  ^very  facility  in  my  power  will 
be  afforded  to  identify  these  soMfe  '   ^p>    ng:  them  to  that  punish- 

ment which  they  deserve.    IjfV  '        ^iv  to  add,  that  there 

is  this  very  powerful  r^    '^  y  m  j^-  diers  were  not  <ag«*> 

gressors,  viz.,  that  all  K  I^H  ^r  the  regimental 

medieal  officer  who  #  V  ^H  -vd^  further,  that 
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they  were  most  unlikely  individuals  to  engage  in  nich  an  aftay,  beingilie 
serjeant-major  of  the  regiment,  the  hospital  and  armour-seijeants,  and  four 
or  five  respectable  married  men,  who,  I  understand,  were  almost  all 
accompanied  by  their  wives.  In  the  case  tried  before  a  bench  of  magi- 
strates the  civilian  was  fined  three  pounds  and  costs,  because  it  was 
distinctly  proved  that  he  knocked  down  both  the  soldier  and  his  witb 
without  any  provocation. 

(Signed)  "  Hbkby  Madox, 

'*  Lieut.-Col.  Commanding  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons/' 

We  hear  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  presented  Mrs.  Janet 
Taylor  with  a  gold  meda],  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  tlie  service  she  has  rendered  to  navigation  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  '*  Luni-solar  and  Horary  tables,  with  their  application  to 
Nautical  Astronomy,"  noticed  in  an  article  on  that  topic  in  the  number 
of  the  United  Service  Journal  for  October,  1833 ;  and  although  the 
Admiralty,  East  India  Directors,  and  Trinity- house  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  her  works  by  donations,  we  should  rejoice  to  learn 
that  her  arduous  and  highly  useful  exertions  are  not  overlooked  at 
home. 


MBMBBB8  OF  ROYAL  IRISH  YACHT  CLUB. 

Patron  (JateJ—Vii^  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

Ftce-Pa/fon—Earl  Haddington. 

C(mmodore-^Th%  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Donegal. 

Vice'Cornmodore—SiT  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart. 


Anglbsbt,  Marquis  of.  Pearl,  cutter, 
Adair,  J.  H.,  60th  i^gt. 
Anderson,  W.,  do. 
Atkins,  R.|  do. 
Alcock,  W.,  23rd  Regt. 
Anderson,  W.,  jun. 

Baker,  Rev.  Francis,  yacht.  Gazelle* 

Booth,  Sir  R.  Q.,  Bart,  Waterwitch, 

Battersby,  Kdwin. 

Booth,  Gore,  Gleme,  cuitsr. 

Belfast,  Earl  of 

Bisdee,  R.  J.,  Tartar,  cutter. 

J.  B. 

Blackwood,  J.  0*Reily,  Tarquin,  cutter. 

Beresfurd,  Lord  Wm,,  43rd  Regt. 

Bill,  Wm.,  do. 

Bayley,  Robt.,  60th  Regt. 

Bunbury,  T.,  do. 

Bedford,  W.  J.,  do. 

Brennan,  Henry,  Czar,  schooner. 

Bigi;8,H„  60th  Regt. 

Browne,  Gwe,  28th  do. 

Bigge,  T.  £.,  23rd  da. 

Bereaford,  Hon.  W.  H.,  lOth  Hussars. 

Bonham,  H.  F.>  do. 

Baird,  Sir  ^.,  Bart ,  do. 

Brander,  T.  C,  Ist  Drag.  Guards. 

Brown,  J.,  do. 

Barrow,  Arthur,  SOth  Regt. 

Battersby,  J.  P.,  Lieut.  R.N. 

Burrows,  Peter,  jun.,  Curlew,  cuiiir. 

Bimxi*  Lieat.  Royal  Yaduk,  Kiiigttovii. 


Brooking,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Schooner,  Pike. 

Butler,  W.,  52nd  Regt. 

Bowlby,  J.  90th  do. 

Brady,  Luke,  6th  de« 

Bayley,  L.,  68th  do. 

Barlow,  Lieut.,  do.  « 

Bluett,  90th  do. 

Bird,  A.  M'Lintock,  yacht,  Queen  Mabi 

Bourke,  Walter  Jas, 

Cochrane,  John. 

Carleton,  Francis.  ; 

Churchell,  C.  H. 

Cunyngham,  A.  A. 

Conroy,  Sir  John. 

Cummins,  J.  H.,  28th  Regt. 

Celil,  Lord  Thos.,  10th  Hussars. 

Corby,  Henry,  Ist  Drag.  Guards* 

Connor,  John,  70th  Regt« 

Crompton,  W.  Y.,  66th  do. 

Chichester,  Lord  £. 

Cumming,  Henry,  90th  Regt. 

Caldwell,  Lieut.,  90th  do. 

Corcellis,  Meriick,  cutter-yacht^  Tickler. 

Cuyler,  Lieut^Col.  (since  dead),  yacht, 

Medora, 
Clonbrook,  Lord,  yacht,  Therese. 
Cooper,  R.  W.,  cutfer,  Wizajrd* 

Davis,  Henry. 

Donegal,  Marquis  of,  Caroliae,  cutter^ 

■■     "        '"   "         Jo^  de« 
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Darcy,  Capt^  'RvytA  UotpiM: 
DayroUs,  F.  F.,60tblU^* 
Dawson,  Major,  Royal  UospitaU 
Delancy,  James,  1st  Drag.  Guafds* 
Dames,  Thos.,  do. 
DeBathe,SirW.,  Bart. 
Daniel,  J.,  66th  Regt. 
Dames,  G.  L.,  do. 
Davis,  Wm.,  lAveiffioL 
—  Hevry^  dot. 
Digby,  Lieut.,  K.N. 

Egerton,  Will.,  43rd  Regt. 
Xiasoii,  Peter,  60th  do. 
KUis,  Hon.  Col.  A.  F.,  do. 
Ellison,  A.,  do. 

Eaton,  R.  J.,  do.,  Don  Juan,  cutter. 
Ellis,  H.  W.,  60th  Regt. 
Evans,  J.  T^,  Ist  Drag,  Guft'ds. 
Eld,  Fred.,  90th  Regt. 
Ewbank,  Capt.,  do. 
Eyles,  Capiy  do. 

French,  G.  J.,  TippoOt'cutter. 
Farman,  Major,  SlSrd  Regt. 
Fincastle,  Viscount)  60th  Regt. 
Fitzgerald,  P.S.,  do. 

W.  F.,  do. 

French,  C,  28th  Regt. 
Fitzherbert,  C,  10th  Hussars. 
Forrester,  a  W.,  52ud  Regt. 
Paris,  Theoph.^  35th  do. 

Grindrod,  J.,  Reynard,  cutter. 

Galway,  Capt.,  R.N. 

Grey,  Hon.  C.H.,  43rd  Regt. 

Gun,  W.  G.,  60th  do. 

Greene,  J.  S.,  ^t)th  do. 

Gourley,  Wm.,  23rd  do. 

Gifford,  Rbbt.,  10th  Hussars. 

Grant,  Edward  B.,  Ist  Drag.  Guards. 

George,  Rev.  Denis,  Wave,  cutter. 

Greene,  Jobn>  3rd  Dragoons. 

Gilbert,  Lieut.,  R.N. 

Goldie,  T.  L.,  66th  Regt. 

Gordon,  Robert,  Belfast. 

Geale,  M.,  90th  Re^t. 

Griffith,  G.,  90th  do. 

Gilder,  F.,  Coldstream  Guards. 

Hill,  T.  K.,  yawl,  Black  Jack. 
Halahan,  Thos. 
Hutcheson,  Wm.,  Lieut.  R.N. 
Haluhan,  Surgeon,  R.A. 
Hartwell,  Sir  Brodk.,  60th  Regt. 
Hailes,  Col.  Harris,  28th  do. 
Hillard,  K.  D.,  lOth  Hussars. 
Handley,  A.  B.,  1st  Drag.  Guards. 
Hammersley,  P.,  Is^  do. 
Hill,  H.,  Ut  do. 

Hawkea,  Fred.,  1st  do.  [ter. 

Hall,  F.  W.,  Liverpool,  Black  Joke,  ait- 
Hall,  R.  A.,  52nd  Regt. 
Hooper,  Wm.  Limington,  Elixa,  cutter. 
Haniilton,  George,  6Sth  Regt 


Hanulton,  Fred.  ' 

Humphreys,  Wm^,  yacht,  Camilia* 
Hayes,  Thus,  yach^  AHeL. 

Jameson,  John,  juit.,  gw,  Tarry  Bneks. 

Ingestrie,  Viscounty  R.nI 

Jameson,  James. 

Jones,  Arthur. 

Jones,  J.  Xn  43rd  Begt 

Johnson,  C,  60th  do. 

Joseph,  P.,  60th  do. 

Irving,  W.  J.,  28ih  do. 

Jaby,  Hon.  W.  D.,  1st  Dra^p.  ^UAxda. 

Jones,  Wm.,  Ist  do. 

Judgson,  J.,  66th  Regt- 

Jackson,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  6th  Carabuiicra. 

Jccelyn,  Hon.  A.  J.,  6th  do. 

Irwin,  John,  jiin. 

Jones, 

King,  HoM.  Robert,  Jittie,c«tfer. 

KeU,  J.  B.,  82nd  Regt. 

Keppel,  E.  G.,  43rd  do. 

Knox,  W.,  60th  do. 

Kaye,  G.  L.,  10th  Hussars. 

Kennedy,  Arthtir,  Wuterwitch^  cntijer. 

Keowu,  Richard. 

Kean,  Jumes,  yacht,  Turk. 

Kinlock,  John,  68th  Regt 

Kerr,  Lord  Charles,  90th  do. 

Lloyd,  Lieut.-Col.  Owen,  Kate,  cutter. 

Loitun,  Viscuuut. 

Levinge,  R.G.,43rd  Regt 

Leslie,  Charles,  60th  do. 

Leamon,  C  D.,  60th  do. 

Levett,  R.  B.,  60th  do. 

Leigh,  P.,  60th  do. 

Linton,  Wm.,  66th  do. 

Lucas,  Cooke. 

Lander,  Wm.j  yacht,  Adelaide. 

Mincbin,  Wm. 

Mur|ihy,  Wm. 

M'Carthy,  DaltoD. 

Mundy,  G.  C,  43rd  Regt. 

Makham,  C,  60th  do. 

Marleton,  P.  W.,  60th  do. 

Mund}',  A.,  GOth  do. 

Morris,  A.,  60th  do. 

M- Donald,  R.,  69th  do. 

Messiter,  J.A.,  28thdo. 

M'lvor,  £.,  23rd  do. 

Moretcn,  Hon.  P.,  10th  Hussats. 

Maxwell,  W.  A.,  1st  Drag.  Guards. 

Manning,  J.  S.,  1st  do. 

Martin,  Richard,  1st  do. 

Morris,  John  B.,  Ixt  do. 

Madauren,  D.  S.  K.,  Ist  do. 

Mansfield,  N.  M. 

Madden,  Col.,  yacht,  Gan}'mede« 

Corsair,  cutter. 

Michell,  C.  E.,  66th  Regt 
Markham,  O.,  90th  do. 
Mrum,  Thos.,  2nd  iio. 
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M'Neil,  Robert. 

lililtuwii,Bul'of,  Whim,  etitter# 
Meegan,  W.  H.,  Noo^ittreil^  do. 

Net>iitt<,  G.  U,  60th  Rcgi. 
l«<ichulsoii,  G.  H.,  10th  Hotsarf. 
Norman,  Hunr}',  10th  do. 
Neville,  H.y  lat  Drag.  Guarda. 
Nicholson,  Edward,  yacht,  Maria* 

Ottley,  John,  60th  Regt. 
Osborne,  Wm.,  10th  Hussart. 
CGoDBor,  Yakntintf. 

Phipps,  Hon.  Col.  E.,  60th  Regt. 

Patterson,  Jas. 

Philitit,  F.  G.,  23rd  Regt. 

Phibbs,  John,  Ist  Drag.  Guards. 

Pocklington,  K.,  52nd  Kegt. 

Pentland,  Wm. 

Ponkonby,  llios.,  6th  Carabinitrs. 

Portarlington,  Earl  of. 

Quintin,  G.  A.,  10th  Hussars. 

Rochford,  Capt,  R.N. 
Robinson,  J.,  60th  Regt. 
Ruxton,  Chas.,  28th  do. 
Rowley,  Jno.,  10th  Hussars. 
Reed,  Fras.,  1st  Drag.  Guards. 
Russell,  J.  M.,  66th  Regt. 
Rogers,  W.  H.,  90th  do. 

Shaw,  J.  C.,   Liverpool,    Dieky  Sam, 

cutter. 
Smyth,  Wm.  H.  M» 
Symes,  T.  K. 

Swan,  Joseph,  Red  Gauntlet,  cutter. 
Spencer,  Hon.  A.  A.,  43rd  Regt. 
Spence,  Howe,  60th  do. 
Slyfield,J.B,60thdo. 
Strongitharm,  J.,  60th  do. 
Spong,  Amb.,  GOth  do. 
Swilt,  R.,  60th  do. 
Saville,  Hon.  H.,  lOth  Hussars 
Smith,  G.  J.,  Ist  Drag.  Guards. 
Schonswar,  J.  S.,  Ist  do. 
Scott,  G.  D.,  lut  do. 
Sands,  H.  D.,  1st  do. 
Scott,  Alphd.,  liit  cio. 
Smith,  Alexr.,  Ut  do. 
Sweeney,  Roger,  Belfast. 
Swan,  Benj.,  70th  Ke^rt. 
Swan,  G.  C,  52nd  Regt. 
Street,  Jos.,  Surgeon,  R.N.^ 
Saunderson,  J. 


Stephens,  N.  W.,  Ufk  Rr^. 

Slade.  M.  J.,  9Q|h'do. 

Sussex,  Duke  of. 

Stoker,  EdWsM. 

Scovell,  H. 

Symes,  Wm,  Mcfmaidi  schooner. ' 

Taylor,  John  K. 

Thompson,  Wm.,  Holsf nr,-schoouer. - 

Taylor,  K,  Major,  13th  Light  Drags,' 

Try  on,  Sam.,  43rd  Regt. 

Thornhill,  J.  B.,  60th  do. 

Tra\elgam,  W.,  60th  do. 

Townsend,  T.,  60th  dd. 

Teesdale,  Geo.,  0>1. 1st  Drag.  Guards.* 

Tyssen,  G.  A.  D.,  1st  do. 

Todd,  Thus.,  1st  do. 

Teniplemore,  Lord. 

Troutbaik,  Wilfd.,  Ivanhoe,  cutter. 

French,  Htm.  L.  P.,  52fld  Regt. 

Thornby,  Thos. 

Taylor,  T.  E.,  6th  Carabiulers. 

Usher,  John,  66th  Regt. 

Vance,  John,  Camilla,  cutter. 
Vaughan,  H^in.  G.,  60ih  Regt. 
Vincent,  Col. 

Watson,  Wm.,  yacht,  Emily. 

'  — ■  Daisv,  cutter. 

Williams,  Richard,  Morning  Star, cutter,; 

Wynne,  Owen,  J.,  Penguin,  cutter. 

Whitstone,  MichL 

Walker,  Robt. 

Whittaker,  J.  A.,  28th  Regt. 

Williams,  W.  N.,  23rd  do. 

Willoughb)',  W.  U,  23rd  do. 

Wyndham,  Col.  H.,  10th  Hussars. 

AValiin^ton,  J.  C,  do. 

Wood,  Wm.  H.,  do. 

WVddvrbiun,  F.  S.,  do. 

Ward,  R.  O.,  do. 

WiUun,  Ilenr)-,  Ist  Drag.  Guards* 

AVilkie,  E.  C.  H.,  1st  do. 

Wright,  Wm.  Henr}',  yacht,  Laura. 

WiUon,  John,  90th  Re-^t. 

WVbb,  T.,  do 

Walshe,  T.  H.,  6th  Curabiuiers. 

Wellinj^ton,  Duke  oF. 

Welch,  Lie4it.  U.N. 

Wukefield,  Lieut.,  15th  Hussars* 

Wright,  W.  D. 

Wright,  Travers. 

Young,  6.,  60th  Regt. 
Yarborough,  Lort^ 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  ON  IsT  OCTOBBR^  1837. 

[Wh0re  tiro  placet  an  wmntinnad,  tha  laat-naaed  U  that  at  which  the  Dep6t  of  the  Regt. 

it  itatioiied.] 


l«t  Life  Ooarda— Wtndeoi. 

Sod  do. — Regent's  Park. 

Royal  Hone  Goarde— Hyde  Park. 

1st  Draguon  Oaards>-Dfuidalk. 

Sod  d&— Cahir. 

3rd  do. — Ipswich. 

4tfi  do. — ^Manchester. 

5th  do.— Birmingham. 

6lh  do.— Brighton. 

7th  da— York. 

ist  Dragoons— Cork, 

9nd  do.— Publin. 

3rd  do.— on  passage  to  India. 

4th  do.— Bombay. 

€th  do.— Dorchester. 

7th  Hassan— Dublin. 

8th  do.^-Newbridgr. 

9th  Lancers— Glasgow. 

10th  H  assart— Nomngham. 

nth  Light  Dragoons— Bengal. 

19th  Lancers— Hounslow. 

13th  Light  Dragoons— Madns. 

14th  do.— Edinburgh. 

15th  Hnssars— Leeds. 

16th  Laneen— Bengal. 

17th  do^-Covenlry. 

Grenadier  Guards  Tlst  batt.]~Towar. 

Do.  [Snd  battaliun]- Brighton  and  Wiadaoc. 

Do.  [3rd  batUlion]— Wellington  B. 

Coldstream  Guards  [1st  batt.]— St.  George's  B. 

Do.  [Snd  battalion]— St.  John's  Wd. 

Sc.  Fusilier  Guards  [1st  batU}— Dublin. 

Do.  [Snd  batUlionl— Fbrtman  B. 

1st  Foot  [1st  battalioDj— Athlone. 

Do.  [Snd battalion]— Canada;  Newbridge. 

Snd  do/— Bombay  ;  Chatham. 

3rd  do.— Bengal ;  Chatham. 

4th  do.— Madns  J  Chatham. 

6th  do.— Ionian  Isles;  Gosport. 

6th  do.r— Bombay;  Chatham. 

7th  do.— Bolton. 

8th  do.— lavaiea ;  Galway. 

9lh  do.— Bencol;  Chatham. 

10th  do.— Ionian  Isles.ord.home ;  Wexford. 

11th  do.— Ionian  Isles;  Waterford. 

ISth  do.— Mauritius;  Rinsale. 

ISlhdo^-Bengal;  Chatham. 

14thdo.— West  Indies:  Brecon. 

15th  do.— Canada,  ord.  home  ;  Nenagh. 

16th  do.— Bengal;  Chatham. 

17th  do.— Bombay ;  Chatham. 

18th  do.— Ceylon  ;  Castlebar. 

19th  do. — Templemore. 

SOth  do.— Canterbury. 

SIst  do.— Van  Diemen's  Land;  Chatham. 

SSnd  do.— Buttevant. 

83rd  do.— Dublin. 

S4thdo. — Canada;  Portsmonth. 

95th  doj— Limerick. 

96th  do.— Bengal;  Chatham. 

97th  do.— -Cape  of  G.  Hope ;  Chatham. 

98th do^N. S.Wales:  Cliatham. 

99th  da — Mauritius,  ord.  home ;  Devonport. 

30th  do.— Bermuda :  Hnll. 

31st do^— Bengal;  Chatham. 

39nd  da— Canada;  Plymouth. 

33rd  do.— Gibraltar  {  Boyle. 

34th  do. — America ;  Cashel. 

35th  do.— Mauritius;  Londonderry. 

86th  do.— W.  Indies ;  Plymouth. 

87th  do.— Jamaiea;  Plymoath. 

38th  do.— Dublin. 


39th  Foot— Madras ;  Chatham. 
40th  da— Bombay;  Chatham. 
41st  do. — Madras ;  Chatham. 
4Snd  da — Gla^ow. 
43rd  dor^Ameriea;  P^yimwiih. 
44ib  do— Bengal ;  Chatham. 
45th  do.— Madras;  Chatham. 
46th  do.— Gibralur;  Cork. 
47th  da— Malta;  Portsmonth.   i 
48th  da— Birr. 
49th  do— Bengal ;  Chatham. 
50th  do.— New  South  Wales;  Chatham. 
51st  da— Chatham,  for  Van  Diemen's  LmiA. 
SSndda- GibralUr;  Newcastle. 
53rd  da— Ionian  Isles;  Spike  Island. 
5ith  da— Madras  i   Chatham. 
65th  do.— Madras ;  Chatham. 
56th  da— Jamaica ;  Sheerness. 
57th  da— Madras;  Chatham. 
58th  do.— Ceylon ;  Yoaghal. 
59th  do.— Malta;  Portsmouth. 
60th  da  [1st  batt.1— Corfu;  Sunderland. 
Da  [9nd  batt]— GibralUr.  ord.  for  Corfti; 
61st  do.— C^lon ;  Tenplianon.  [JoiMf. 

62nd  do.— Madras ;  Chatham. 
6J}rd  do.— Madns ;  Chatham. 
^64th  do. — Jamaica ;  Dundee. 
65th  do.— W.  Indies,  old.  far  Ametica ;  Naaa. 
66th  da— Canada ;  Templemore 
67th  do.— W.  Indies;  Chatham. 
68th  da— Gibraltar. ord.  for  Jamaica ;  Cork. 
69th  da— W.  ladies ;  Dover. 
70th  do.— Malu.  ord.  for  W.  Iwliea;  nwiUMi 
71st  do.— Dublin. 

72nd  do.— Cape  of  Good  Hope  ,  Clonmel. 
73rd  do.r>Ionian  Isles;  Clan  Castle. 
74th  do.— West  Udiea;  Sciciing. 
75th  do^Capeof  Good  Hope ;  Drogbeda. 
76th  do.— W.  Indies ;  Fort  George. 
77th  do.— Dublin,  ord.  for  MalU. 
78th  do.— Ceylon ;  Cork. 
79th  do.— Edinburgh. 
8Uth  da— N.  S.  Wales:  Chatham* 
81st do.— GibralUr;  Carlisle 
82nd  do. — Gibraltar ;  Limeriek. 
83rd  do.— America;  Chester  Caetla. 
84th  do.— Jamaica,  ord.  home ;  WaUrford. 
85th  do.->Ameriea ;  Traleo. 
86th  do.— Manchester. 
87th  do.— Mauritius;  Bfar. 
88th  do.— Weedon. 
89th  da— West  Indies;  Portnnoatb. 
90th  do.— Ceylon;  PorUmouth. 
91stdo.— St.  Helena;  Paisley. 
98nddo.— MalU;  Mullingar. 
93rd  do.— Belfast;  onL  for  GibralUr. 
94th  do.— Dublin. 
95th  do.— Newry. 
%Lh  do.— Enniskillen. 
97th  do.— Stockport 
98th  do.— Goeport. 
99tii  do.— Fermoy. 
Rifle  Brig.  [1st  batt.]— Woolwich. 
Do.  [2nd  batt.}— Portsmouth. 
Royal  SUff  Corps— Hythe. 
1st  West  India  Regiment— Trinidad,  kc. 
Snd  do. — New  Providence  and  Honduras. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment- Ceylon. 
Cape  Mounted  Rlflemea- Cape  of  Good  Hone 
Royal  African  ColonUl  Corps— Siern  Leone. 
Royal  NewfoundUnd  Vetenn  Comp.— Ncwfd. 
"      k\  Malta  Fencibles— Malta. 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION  IsT  OCT.i  1837. 


Aeft0oa,9«.  CapiLord  Edward  Ranell,  South 

America. 
Mtnti.  6.  MUX,  ▼.  Capt.  A.T.  E.  Vidal«  Coait  of 

Africa. 
Aflrican.  st  ▼.  Capt  F.  W.  BoeelMy.  Woolwich. 
Albau.  St.  v.«  Lieut.  E.  B.TinUDg,  W.  iDdies. 
Alfferioe,  10,  Lieut.  W.  S. Thomas. East  Indies. 
Allintor,  S8.  Capt  Sir  J.  J.  O.  Bremer,  C.B.. 

IC.C.H.,  Portsmouth. 
Andromache.  S8.  Capt  H.  D.  Chads.  C.B., 

Sheemess. 
Asia, 04,  Capt. W.Fisher.  Mediterranean. 
Astrfta.e.Capt.  1.  H.  Flumridge.  Falmouth. 
Barham,  50.  Capt.  A.  L.  Corrv.  Mediterranean. 
Basiiislc.6.  ketch. LieutO.G.  Maodonald.  South 

America. 
Beacon.  8,  sor.  ▼.,  Lieut.  T.  Graves,  Mediter. 
Beagle,  10.  sur.T.  Com.  J.  C.  Wiekbam,  East 

Indies. 
Bellerophon.80.  Captain  Samuel  Jackson.  C.B., 

Mediterranean. 
BelTidera.  4a.GaptC.B.  Strona.West  Indies. 
Blaier,  ft.  ▼..  Lieut  J.  M.  Waugh,  par.  ser. 
Blonde.46.CaptF.Maton.C.B.SouthAmerica. 
Booatta.  3.  Lieut.  H.  P.  Descamps.  Coast  of 

Aflrica. 
Boxer,  st.  y.  Lieut  F.  Bullock,  psr.  ser. 
Britannia,  190.  Adm.  P.  C.  U.  Durham.  G.C.B., 

Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Dundaa,  Portsmouth. 
Buunrd,3.  Lieut.  J.  L.  K.  Stoll,  C.  of  Afti. 
Cameleon,  10.  Lieut  J.  Bradley.  Lisbon  station. 
Carton. st.  ▼..  Lieut.  E.  B.  Owen.  West  Indies. 
Carysfort  86.  Capt  H.  B.  Martin.  Medllar. 
Castor.  88.  Capt  £.  Collier,  par.  ser. 
Ceylon,  S.  Lieut.  J.  G.  M'Keuzte.rec.  sh.  Malta. 
Champion,  18.  Com.O.  St  V.  King,  W.  Indies. 
Charybdis.  3,  Lieut  S.  Mercer,  Chatham. 
Childers.  16,  Com.  Hon.  U.  Keppel.  Medlier. 
Cleopatra,  96,  Capt. Hon.  G.  Grey,  S.America. 
Clio,  i6.Com.  W.Richardson.  Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice.  6.  Lieut.  J.  Douglas.  S.  America. 
Columbine.  18.  Com.  T.  Henderson.  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Comet  kt  V.  Lieut  G.  T.  Gordon,  par.  ser. 
Comus,  18,  Com.  Hon.  P.  P.  Cary,  West  Indies. 
Conflance.  st.  ▼..  Lieut  W.  Arlett  Mediter. 
Conway,  98,  Capt  C.  R.  Drinkwater.  E.  Indiea . 
Cornwailis,  74»  ViccAdm.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget, 

G.C.U.,  Capt.  Sir  R.  Grant,  KLt,  W.  Indies. 
Crocodile,  28,  Capt.  J.  Foote.  Plymouth. 
Cruiser.  16, Com.  W.  A.  Willis.  Sheerness. 
Curlew,  10,  Lieut  B.  Norcott.  Coast  of  AMca. 
Dido,  lo,  Capt  L.  Daries.  C.B..  Mediterranean. 
Dolphin,  3,  Lieut  T.  L.  RoberU,  C.  of  Africa. 
Donegal,  78,  Capt  J.  Drake,  Plymouth. 
Dublin. 50.  Vice- Adm.  Sir  C.E.  Hamond.  Bart., 

K.R.C.,  Capt.  R.  Tait;  S.  America. 
Echo.  St. v.,  Lieut.  W.  James.  West  Indies. 
Edinburgh,  74.  Capt  W.  W.  Henderson,  Ports- 
mouth. 
Excellent,  76.  Cant.  T.  Hastings.  Portsmouth. 
Fair  Rosamond,  Lieut.  W.  B.  OliTer,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Fairy,  10,  sur.v.  Capt.  W.  Uewett.  North  Sea. 
Favourite.  18.  Com.  W.  Croker,  Plymouth. 
Firefly,  st.  ▼.,  Lieut.  J.  Pearce,  partic.  serv. 
Flamer,  st  ▼..  Lieut.  J.  M.  Potbury,  W.  Indies. 
Fly,  18.  Con.  R.  Ellott  South  America. 
Gaonet  16,  Capt  W.  G.  H.  Whish.  West  Indies. 
GrilTon,  3, Lieut.  J.  G.  D'Urban.  West  Indies. 
Harlequiq,  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Erskine,  Mediierran. 
Harny.  10,  Lieut.  Hon.  G.R.A.  Clements,  W. 

indiea. 
Harrier,  18.  Com.  W.  H.  H.  Carew. S.America. 
Hastings,  74.  V^ce-Admirftl  Sir  W.  H.  Gage. 

G.C.  H.,Capt  H.  Shiffber.LUboD  sta. 


Hazard,  16,  Com.  J.  Wilkinson.  C.  of  Africa. 
Hercules,  74,  Capt.  J.  T.  Mieolaa,  C.B..  ILU.. 

Lisbon. 
Hermes,  it  r.  Lieut.  W.  S.  Blount.  Mcda. 
Hornet.  6.  Lieut  H.  Baillie,  Falmouth. 
Howe,190,  Vice-Adm.Sir  R.Oiway.  Bt  K.C.B., 

Capt.  C.  H.  Paget.  Sheemess. 
Hyacinth,  18.  Com.  W.  Warren,  Portsmouth. 
Imogene,98,  Capt.  H.  W.  Bruee.  S.  America. 
Inconstant,  86.Capt.  D.  Pring,  Lisbon  sta. 
Lapwing,  6,  Lieut.  T.  R.  Coghlan,  Falmouth. 
Lark.  4.  sur.  ▼.  Lieut.  B.  Bamett  W.  Indies. 
Larne,  18.  Com.  J.  P.  Blake.  East  Indies. 
Leveret,  10,  Lieut.  C.  LBoaanquetCof  Africa 
Lightning.Bt.T. , Lieut. Jas.  Shambler,par  ser. 
Madagascar.  46.  Capt  Sir  J.  S.Peyton,  K.C.H. 

West  Indies. 
Magioienne,  94,  Capt.  G.  W.  St.  John  Mildmay, 

Lisbon  station. 
Magniftcent,  4,  Com.  J.  Paget,  rec.  ship,  Jamai. 
Magpie.  4.  Lieut.  T.  S.  Brock,  Mediterranean. 
Malabar,  74.  Capt.  Sir  W.  A.  MonUgu,  C.B. 

K.C.H.,  Lisbon  statwn. 
Medea,  st.  v.  Com.  H .  T.  Austin,  Mediter. 
Melville,  74.  Capt.  Hon.  R.  S.  Dundas,  Ports. 

mouth. 
Meteor,st.  v.  Lieut.G. W.Smith,  Woolwich. 
Minden.74,  Capt  A  .R.  Sharpe.CJi.,  Lisbon 

station. 
Nautilus,  10,  Ueul.  W.  Crooke,  Portsmouth. 
Nimrod.90,Com.  J.  Fraser.  W.  Indies. 
North  Star.  28,  Com.  U>rd  John  Hay,  Uabon 

station. 
Orestes,  18.  Com.  J.  J.  P.  Newell.  Medite?. 
Pearl.  90,  Com.  Lord  C.  £.  Paget,  W.  Indies. 
Pelican,  16,  Com.  B.  Popham,(;oast  of  Africa. 
Pylorus.  16,  Com.  T.  Harding,  East  Indiea. 
Pembroke,  7i.  Capt  F.  Moresby,  C.B.,  Medit 
Phcsnlx.  st.v..  Com.W.H.  Henderson.  Lisbon 

station. 
Pickle.  6,  Lieut. P.  Hast.  W.Indies. 
Pique.  36,  Capt  E.  Boxer.  Portsmouth. 
Pluto,  st  V.  Lieut.  J.  DufflU,  Lisbon  sta. 
Portland.  59,  Capt.  D.  Price.  Mediterranean. 
President.  69.  Capt  Js.  Scott  PorUmouth. 
Princess  Charlotte,  104,  Adrol.  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Stopford,  G.C.B..  Capt  A.  Fanshawe.  Medn. 
Pylades.  18.  Com.  W.  L.  Castle.  Coast  of  Africa 
Racer.  1.6,  Com.  J.  Hope,  West  Indiea. 
Rainbow.  98.  Capt.  T.  Bennett  West  Indies. 
Raleigh,  16,  Capt  M.  Quin,  East  Indies. 
Rapid,  10,  Lieut.  Hon.  G.  H.  St.  V.  de  Roe 

Kinnaird,  Mediter. 
Rattlesnake,  98,  Capt  W.  Hobson,  E.  Indies. 
Raven,  4.  sur.  V.  Lieut  G.  A.  Bedford. C. of  Africa. 
Rhadamanthuf.stT.Com.  A.  WakeAeld.Wuol- 

wich. 
Ringdove,  16^  Com.  H.  P.  Nixon.  W.  Indies. 
Rodney,  99,  Capt.  Hyde  Parker.  Mediter. 
Rolla.  10,  Lieut  F.H.  H.Glasse.Coastof  Africa. 
Rose,  18.  Com.  W.  Barrow.  East  Indies. 
Rover,  18,  Com.  Chas.  Eden.  South  America. 
Royal  Adelaide,  104,  Adm.  Lord  A.  Beauclerk. 

O.C.B.,  6.C.H.:  Capt  Sir  Wm.  Elliott. 

C.B.,  K.C.H.,  Plymouth. 
Royal  George,  yacht.  Capt.  lit.  Hon.  Lord  A. 

Fitsclarence,  G.C.H.  Portsmouth. 
Royal  Sovereign,  yacht,  Capt.  Sup.  W.  P.  Cum- 

by,  C.B. .Pembroke. 
Royalist  10*  Lieut  Hon.  £.  Plunkett  Lisbon 

station. 
Russell.74.  Capt  Sir  W.  H.  DiUo&.lLC.U., 

Medn. 
Salamander,  tt  t.  Com.  S.  C.  Dacres*  Lisbon 

station. 
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Samaranff.Sd.Ciipt.W.Brotigfaton,  8.  Ainerica. 
San  Jo«cr.  110,  Cant.  J.  Hancock,  O.B.,  gimrd- 

■liip.  M^moutn. 
hApphlre»Sd'.  Capt.  R.  F.  Rowley.  Mediterran. 
Sappho,  16,  Com.  T.  Froser.  West  Indies. 
Saracen,  10,  Lknt^  II.  W.  liiU,  Co,  of  Afriea. 
Satellite,  18.  Com.!.  Robb.  West  Indies. 
Savage,  10,  Uetit  Hon.  K.  It.  Cunien,  IJsbon 

ftaUon. 
Scorpion,  10,  Lieut.  C.  Oayton,  Lisbon  station. 
Scout,  18.  Com.K.  Craitfie.Coastof  Atvica. 
Scylla,  16,  Cora.  Hon.  J.  Deumou,  Lisbon  sta. 
Seaflower,  4,  Lieut.  J.  Roclie.  Channel, 
Seringapatam,  46,  Capt.  J.  Leiih,  West  Indies. 
Serpent,  16,  Com.  R.  L.  Warren,  W.  Indies. 
Skipjack,  5,  Lieut.  J.  J.  RoMnsun,  W.  Indies. 
Snako,  16.  Com.  A.  MUnc,  West  Indies. 
Sparrow,  10,  Lieut.  R.  Loweny ,  par.  service. 
Sparrowhawk,  16,  Com.  J.  Shepherd,  South 

America. 
Speedy,  8.  Lieut.  J.  M.  Motttev, Sheerness. 
Spider,  6.  Ucuk.  J.  O'Reilly  (a)  South  America. 
tfpUAre.  St.  T.6»  Lieut.  A.  Kennedy,  particular 

Mfrvic6 
stag.  46.  Capt.  T.  B.  SnlliTan.  C.II..  S.  America. 
Starling,  sur.t.,  Lieut.  II.  Kellett.S.  America. 
Sulphur,  sur.T..  Com.  K.  Belcher,  S.  America, 
TaIaTera,7i.  Capt.  W.  B.  Mends,  Lisbon  sta. 
Temeraire,  104,  Capt.  T.  K.  Kennedy,  guard-ship, 

Sheerness, 


Terror,  bocb.  Capt.  O^Bnt^k,  Ply  month. 
Thalia.  46.  Reor-Admiral  Sir  P.  Campbell, 

K.C.Ii. ;  Cajit  K.  Wauchope,  C«p«  pfCood 

Hope  and  Coast  of  Afrlcn.  '    ' 

Thunder,  surv.  Lieut.  B.  Allen.  f^atUniOnth. 
Tribune,84,Capt.  J.Tomkiaion,  Meditcr. 
Trinculo,  16,  Con.  H.  E.CofBiK.  Ltpbon  ptatioB. 
Tweed,  20.  Com  ..Hon.P.  T.Pelb^,  LiMx^A**** 
Tyne,  S8,  Copt.  J.  Townshend.  Fortsmofiio. 
Vansuard.80,Ca|)|.SirThos.Fellowes.V»t.C.B. 

Mediterranean. 
Vestal, 86,  Capt.  W.  Jones,  Slieernesp. 
Victor,  16,  Com.  R.  Cmier,  Bast  Indies. 
Vicsory,  104.  Capt.  T.  Searle,  C.Mw»  gu«rd«hip, 

Portsmouth. 
Viner,  6.  Lieut.  W.  Winnielt,  CoasioC  Ahica. 
Volage,28,Capt.P.  Riohards,  Sheenieis. 
Volcano,  et.  ▼.,  UeuL  W.  M'llwaine,  Medii 
Wanderer,  16.  Cum.  T.Bushhy,  West  Indies. 
Water  Witch.lO.  Lieut.  W .  Dickey.C.  of  Africa 
Wellesley,7i,  Capt.T.  Maitlaud.  Portsmouth. 
William  and  Mary,  yacht,  Capt.  Sir  J.  Loois. 

Bart.,  Woolwich. 
Wincliester,  69,  Viee-Admiral  the  Hon. Fir  T. 

U.  Capel.  K.C.U.,  Captain  e.Sparshotl. 

K.  II.,  East  Indies. 
Wlaard,  10.  Lieut.  K.  L.  Harvey.  S.  America* 
Woir,  18,  Com.  £.  Stanley.  Ruot  Indies. 
Wolverine,  I6k  Com.  Ilon.E.IIuwaid,  Mediler* 
Zebra,  i6.CapU  U.C  M.Crea,  East  Indies 


SLOOPSOr  WAnOOHMlSSIONXn  ASPACICtTt. 


Alert, Lie nt.C.  H.  Norrington. 
Briseis, Lieut.  John  Dow^ney. 
Delight,  Lieut.  J .  Moore  (6) 
Express,  Lieut.  W.  O.Croke. 
OoManch,  Liant.  Edw.  Collier. 
Hope.  Lieut.  W.  L.  Rees. 
Lapwing,  Lieut.  O.  B.  Forster. 
Linnet.  Lieut.  W.  Downey. 
Lyra,  Lieut.  W.  Forrester. 
Magnet,  UeoU  S.  GrilAlli.    *' 
Mutine.  Lieut.  Richard  Pawle. 
Nightingale,  Utut.  (>.  Fortcscue. 


Opossum,  Ueut.  Robt.  Peter. 
Pandora. Lieut.  R.  W.  Inncs. 
Pigeon.  Lieut.  W.  Lnce. 
Ranger. Lieut.  J.  II.  Turner. 
Reindfcr.  I.ieut.  H.P.  Dickeli. 
Seagull,  Lieut .  J .  Parsons. 
Sheldrake,  Lieut.A.  R.  L.Patsia^an. 
Skylark,  Lieut. C.  P.Ladd. 
Spey,  Lieut.  Rob.  B .  James . 
S<tar,  Lieut.  C.Smilli. 
Swift, Lieut.  D.Welch. 
T}riau.LicuU  Ed.  Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  AITOINTMKNTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To  BK  CoMUAKDKBS. 

John  IlNlkett 
Horatio  B.  Young 

To  BB  LlItlTBNAXTt. 

W.  P.  Ctoxier 
C.  R.  lumber* 
J.  C.  M.Touseau 

APPOINTMENTS. 

.  Caktaiks. 

J.  Drake Donegal 

J.  TbwDshrnd T\ne| 

J.  Foote Crooodile 

COMMAKDUta. 

W.D.PugrI Melville 

W.  Crokrr Favooiile 

II.  J.  Puget Hcrcnlea 

T.  Ogle President 

LfztrrrirAiiTt. 

W.  J.  Waiiam Piqae 

|l.M.Ellic(;mbc Lu. 


R.ll.  Bunbary ^(ory 

J.  Hogg A  i'ricau 

T.  Edwards Alligator 

C.  M'Adam llercuUs 

H.  P.  Junes to  cum.  Otter  Packet 

J .  B.  Buultbre Sheer ueas  i  'rdinary 

V.  P.  Haotcr Cuast  Guard 

M.  Pooley Do. 

R.  F.  King .Mtuden 

£.  Ommanney ..Flag  to  R.  Ad. Sir 

J.  Ommauney 

J.  com.... Prcfiilent 

H.  N.  Lawnrncr I)o. 

H.  J.  W.  S.  P.  Gallwev . .     Do. 

W.  Barrie Do. 

T.  R.  SuHlTau Melville 

ll.Sehombcrg Do. 

H.  Harris Do, 

I^ord  H.  Rutsell Do. 

Hon.  R.  8.  Dundas Do. 

B.Allen Thunder 

M.  Jcffery... Do. 

T.  Smitl Do. 

K.  K.  Peirse T%ne 

J.  C.  M .  Touzeau  ...•••.    W 

C.  C.Anstin ....CzocudilB 

S.  O.  Woolridge Do. 

U.  P.  Boeenbitfg.  .•...,.  lo  com.  Furrstcr 
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JBf. l)eecn)tt.i*..CacUng)  Prosideikt 

T.  B.  Codoor. . . . . , Pavoarite 

p.  U^  PilWn. .  .Cacting) Thunder 

SoHonws. 

y.  O.'M'WmtaaM * .  Scout 

H.WmUvu Pkvovrito 

It.  Oiithrie. .PrraMeot 

J.  R.  Held Hyacinth 

G.  i.  Fox.  M.D Oroeodila 

AssfST.-SuxaKOKa. 

J.  M.  Deal Pique 

H.  O.  R.  Page Domgal 

J.  Alfen, ('AP^)  Britannia 

E.  Dwpiea FavoaxiU 

J.Sfariue •.President 


•K.  Alemnder,  M.D.  • .  ..Crocodile 
J.M'NiooU Forester 

Pujisnit. 

T.  iCeri^ii Pkme 

W.  Brown MelTflle 

B.  O'Malev Excellent 

J.  Maddocki See.  to  R.-Ad.  Eota 

J.  F.  Russell Tvne 

J.  T.  Gleddon Presldnit 

J.  G.  Harris Crorodite 

G.  *cfanittonds Pavonrite 

R.  Hayes  Thunder 

CSAPLAIW. 

Rev.  Meyrick  Beebee. .  .Donegal. 


ARMY. 


WAR  OFFICE,  Sept  1. 

9nd  LnV  Onarde-^ Lieut.  George  Hovrard 
Vyse  to  be  Capt.  ht  pur.,  vioe  Conway,  who 
retires;  Comet  and  Snb*|>ieutenaiit  William 
Aagnstus  ToUemache  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.,  vice 
Vyae;  Assist.- Surgeon  Janee  Kelt,  from  the 
Royal  Horse  Guwrdii.  to  be  Surgeon.  Tiee 
Brouxhton,  dec- ;  8lal^Assfst.-Suri;eott  Francis 
Vfm.  Grant  Calder  to  be  Assist-Surgeon*  Tice 
Bowen,  snperseded. 

Royal  Horse  Guards— StafT Assist.- Surgeon 
George  Gulliver  to  be  Assist-Surgeon.  viceBett, 
promoted  iu  Snd  Life  Guiirds. 

6th  Foot— Lieutenant  Andrew  David  Alston 
Stewart,  from  the  4Snd  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
▼ice  Lord  Charles  Kerr,  who  exchanges. 

8th  Foot— Ensign  Mark  Pnttison  Steward  to 
be  Lieut,  by  pur.,  vice  Wolseley,  who  retires; 
Thoma*  Clowes.  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign  by  pur., 
vice  Steward. 

Uth  Foot— Lieut.  John  Taylor  Winnlngton 
to  be  Capi.  by  pur.,  vice  Sraliouse,  who  retires  t 
Ensign  Richard  John  Allen  Philippe  t»  be 
Lieulen^t  by  pur.,  vice  Winnin^ton  ;  Richard 
Bonrne,  Gent.,  to  bo  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice 
Philinps. 

14ih  Pool— Lieut.  Henry  Pii;ott,firom  half-pay 
SOth  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  M'Pliee.  whose 
appoiutmenl  has  not  taken  pl:ice. 

42nd  Foot— Lieut.  Lord  l^karles  Lennox  Kerr, 
from  6th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Stewart,  who 
exchanges. 

&lst  Foot— Captain  James  William  Harvey, 
from  halfpiiy  Uuatt.  to  be  Caot,  vice  L'harles 
Willinm  Tyndale.who  exch.;  Lieut  Percy  Rice 
to  bo  Captuin  by  pur.  viee  liarvey,  who  retires ; 
Ett9l<n  Francis  Carey  to  tie  Lieut,  by  pur.,  vioe 
Rice ;  Gent  Cadet  Francis  Grossman  Doveton, 
fttnn  the  Royal  Mil.  Col.,  to  be  Ensign  by  pur., 
vice  Cnrey. 

^th  Foot— >Stair  Assistant-Snrgeon  Edward 
Robertson.  M.D.,  to  be  Aasist.-84irgeon,  vice 
IMward.  who  exch. 

83ih  Foot— Ensign  Jolin  Blaokbom  to  be 
Lieut,  by  pur.,  vice  Garner,  who  retires ;  Wm. 
Wray  Maunseli,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  pur., 
vice  Hlackburn* 

86th  Foot— Captain  A«  Littleton  Macleod, 
Ibom  95th  Foot  to  be  Capt,vice  Jasper  Creagh, 
who  exch. 

93ih  Foot— Gap.  Jasper  Creagh.  flrom  86lh 
Foot  to  be  Capt.  vice  Macleod.  who  exch. 

97tb— f Jent.  Henry  Campbell,  from  half-pay 
of  the  3Uth  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  viee  Hunt, 
appointed  Paymaster? to  SOth  Foot;  Ensign 
Robert  Henry  Stuart  Jackson,  to  be  Lieut  by 
pnr«  vice  Campbell,  who  retires ;  Robert  Bean- 
clia«ti  Giveen,  Gent., to  be  Ensign  by  purchase, 
vic^  Jaoksott. 


Royal  Malta  Fenoible  Regt.— Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  John  Levick  to  be  Capt.  without  pur., 
vice  Muscat,  dec. ;  Ensign  Salviero  Gatt  to  be 
Adjutant  with  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of 
Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  vice  Levick;  Cadet 
William  Gait  to  be  Ensiga,  with  local  and 
temporary  rank  in  the  Army,  vice  Gatt. 

Hospital  Stutr— Assist-Surg.  David  Edward, 
from  69th  Regt,  to  be  Assist.- Surgeon  to  the 
Foreee,  viee  Robertson,  who  exchangee. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Sept  L 

Erratum  in  the  Gasette  of  35th  ult— The 
Christian  name  of  Lieutenant  Rone  ia  Hew  (not 
Hugh)  Graham. 

WAROFFICS,  Sept.  15. 

ISih  Regt.  Light  Dragoons— Captain  T.  P. 
Lang  to  be  Major  without  purehaae,  vice  Taylor, 
dec:  Lienteniint  G.  Manners  to  bo  Captain, 
vice  Lang ;  Cornet  J.  H.  Gray  to  be  Lieutenant 
vice  Manners;  Cornet  and  At^t  C.  Floyd  to 
have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant ;  W.  H.  Rosser, 
Gent  to  be  Comet,  vice  Gray. 

Uth  Light  Dragoons— Regimental  Seijeaat- 
Major  W.  Clarke  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  J. 
Houghton,  who  retires  upon  half- pay. 

15th  Light  Dragoons— CapUin  J.  Carnegie, 
from  the  half-pay  of  the  9th  Light  Dragoons,  to 
be  Captain  vioe  G.  P.  Rose,  who  excnanges; 
Lient  O.  W.  Key  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
C/amegie,  who  retires  {  Coroet^.  B.  Pilgrim  to 
be  Lieut  by  pnrehase,  vice  Key. 

9ud  Foot— Ensign  T.  A.  Nixon  to  be  Lieut 
without  purchase,  vice  Walton,  dec.;  Gent 
Cadet  T.  Addison,  ftom  the  Royal  MiliUry 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Nixon. 

7th  Foot— Enngn  Hon.  W.  P.  M.  Talbot 
from  the  35th  Foot  to  be  Llent  by  pnrehase, 
vice  Lowe,  who  retires. 

8th  Foot— 1.  A.  Blake.  Gent  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  Anderson,  di^ 

S5th  Foot— Lieut.  S.  Wells  to  be  Capt.  by 
purchase,  viee  Laye,  who  retires ;  Ensign  M.  P. 
reaoocke  to  be  Lient  by  pnrehase,  vieu  Wells; 
T.  R.  CouoUy,  Gent  to  be  Enaign,  by  purchase, 
▼ice  Peacoeke. 

34th  Foot— A.  C.  Robertson.  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purehaae,  vice  Lang,  promoted. 

35tb  Foot— R.  O.  Travers.  Gent,  to  be  Ensl«n. 
by  purchase,  vice  Talbot,  promoted  in  the  'th 
f^t 

43rd  Foot— Ensign  J.  C.  Coole  to  be  Lient. 
by  purchase,  viee  Priestley,  who  retirss ;  Lord 
F.  G.  C.  Lennox  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase.vice 
Coote:  Lieut.  H.  W.  Paget  to  be  Ai^utant  vice 
I'riesiley,  who  ivaigus. 


PSOMOTfOM  AMD  APMf IITVtim. 
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66Ui  Foot—BnTw^M 4*  P.  8.  KatvMii  ii>  be 
Major,  without  porehMet  vioe  Wilton,  dec.; 
Ueat.  E.  P.  loee  to  be  Gavtaln  without  par- 
ohaae,  rioe  Stnuichey»  dec. :  Lieut  B.  Walna- 
ley  to  be  Capt.  witbo«tp«uebaae,Tioe  Normans 
Eusiga  R.  W.  LMsy,  from  the  84tb  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  laoe. 

68th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  B.  FarldoMn  to  be 
Captain  by  pttrcliaee.  tice  Flint,  who  rittires; 
Enalgn  tl.' Blount  to  be  Lieut,  by  pnrehaae, 
vice  Parl(iawn ;  P.  C.  9.  Grant,  Uent*  to  be 
Enatgn  by  purchase*  vice  Blount 

77th  Footr-StaffAHistSurg.  J.  D.  tf'Illree 
to  be  AMistaDt-Surgeon. 

8ith  Foot— tient  Cadet  C.  F.  Campbell,  from 
the  Royal  Military  CoUegOf  to  be  Enaign, 
without  purehaae,  vice  Lay.  promoted  in  tne 
66th  Foot. 

99th  Foot— <^artermaster-Seijeant  W.  New- 
land  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  P.  Maiiland,  who 
retire*  upon  half-pay. 

Hospital  Stair-^Stsfr-Sorg.  A.  Smith,  M.D. 
ftom  the  half-pay.  to  be  Kurgeoo  to  the  Forcea, 
vice  K.  Burton,  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  To 
be  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces— Assistant* 
Surg.  L.  Jameson,  M.D.  (Vom  the  Rifle  Brigade* 
vice  M'lllree,  appointed  to  the  77th  Foot;  J. 
W.  Sparrow,  Gent;  A.  C.  Hawthorn,  Gent; 
A.  D.  Taylor,  Gent,  vice  Gulliver,  appointed  to 
the  Royal  HorMs  Guards;  F.  H.  Clark,  Gent 
vice  Calder»  appointed  to  the  Snd  Regt.  Liftr 
Guards. 

MTAR  OFFICE.  Sept  S2. 

17lh  Regt.  of  Light  Dragoons— Lieut  R.  A. 
Hottblon.  from  the  JOth  Regt.  of  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut  vice  Movdaunt,  who  exch. 


lOtk  Foot-OMrt.  OM*  ML  B. 

the    Royal  MUitarv  College,   to 
withontpnrcbaae, vlee  Ot>fwy, 

SSrd  Foot— Capt  R.  B.  CaapbeiL  fkvnn  tte 
98Kd  Regt.  of  Fool,  to  be  Capt  viee  B6itrelifer» 
who  atchaagea. 

96th  Foot-Bnsign  C.  C— awn,  M  1w  IJe«t. 
without  pmelwee,  viee  Hemtaf,  deceased : 
Enaign  J.  Wtl^l.  from  the  half-pay  of  the  t6«h 
Regt  of  Foot  to  be  Enaign.  vtoe  Cntoeme ; 
Quartermastw-fierit  J.  Cam«iH-te  W  Eaaigtt, 
by  purchase,  vice  Wright,  who  retiree. 

AOth  Foot— Ensign  W.  H.  Wriglit,  to  be 
Lieut  without  pnrehaaek  viee  Manolto.  4ee.: 
Gent  Cadet  T.  DuadM.  from  the  Royal  BTili- 
tary  College,  to  be  Enaign.  viee  Wright. 

58nd  Foot— C.  A.  DenieoD*  Ge«t  to  be  En. 
sign,  by  porehaae,  viee  Jooeet  who  retiree. 

61it  Foot— Ensign  W.  M.  De  Butte  to  be 
Lieut,  without  purchase,  viee  Shew,  deeemaed : 
Gent  Cadet  T.  N.  Dalton.  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pmh., 
vice  T.  W.  Wallcer.  deortaed ;  SerJeanuMeJor 
6.  L  Gary,  to  be  Euaign.vice  De  Butte. 

70th  Foot^Lient.  J.Mordaunt  ftvmthe  I7tli 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieut  viee  H« 
who  ezohanges. 

93rd  Fooi^Capt  H.  P.  Boorehier,  tnm 
SSrd  Regt  of  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Oimpbeli 
who  exchangee. 

9Sth  Fool— Uant  W.  Wallaee  to  be  Cept  bj 
purchase,  vice  Stevens,  who  retirae ;  Enatge  /. 
U.  A.  Dunbar,  to  be  Lieut  by  jrarehaee,  viee 
Wallisi  C.  E.  Synse.  Gent  to  be  EnsigfB.by 
purchase,  vice  Dunbar. 


Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.— Lieut.  R.  Macbeth.  k.««. 
the  half-pay  Unattached,  to  be  Lieut,  viee  Q» 
Hamilton,  who  esehaagM. 


BIRTHS.  MARRIAGB8,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At  Swan  River.  Australia,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Sir  James  Sterling,  R.N.,  Governor  of  tne 
colony,  of  a  son. 

July  15th.  at  St  Vincent's.the  Lady  of  Lieut 
Manty,  Ist  West  India  Regt,  of  a  dau^ter. 

At  Montreal.  Ix>wer  Canada,  the  Lady  of 
Paymaster  W.  G.  Sharp,  Royal  Regiment,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  R.  Mannerib 
59lh  Foot,  of  a  son. 

At  Stake,  near  Plymouth,  the  Lady  of  Com- 
mander H.  L.  Richards,  R.N.,  of  a  sod. 

Aug.  82Dd,  at  Bath,  the  Lady  of  Lieutooant 
Williams.  R.N.,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  a7th,  at  Southsea.  the  Lady  of  Capt 
Tinkler,  R.N..  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  88th,  at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  the  Lady 
of  Copt  W.  Fraser.  R  A.,  of  a  son.  still-born. 

Aug.  80th.  at  Moseley.  near  Birmingham,  the 
Lady  of  Capt  Vetch.  R.E.,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  31st  at  Titchfleld.  HanU,  the  Lady  of 
Capt  Anderson.  R.N.,of  a  daughter. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Major-Gen.  Sir 
James  Rus9el.K.C.B.,  Hon.  East  India  Com. 
Serv.,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ilfracombe,  the  Lady  of  Commander  6. 
Herbert,  R.N.,  of  a  daughter. 

Sept  6th.  the  Lady  of  Capt.  PalUser,  R.A.,  of 
a  daughter. 

At  Hastings,  the  Lady  of  Captain  T.  Monk 
Mason,  R.N.,  of  a  son. 

Sept  10th,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  R.  Holman, 
R.N.,  of  a  daughter. 

Sept  13th,  at  the  North  Crescent,  P 


8qttar«.  the  Lady  of  Rear.Adnlrd6kipa»y.of  a 

son. 

Sept  16th,  at  Enhan  Hotise,  Rante,  die 
Lady  of  Major  Jasper  T.  Hall,  Unattached,  of 
a  son. 

Sept.  fiOth,  at  Windiesham  Honae.  Bagthot. 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Frederick  Clarke,  Royal 
Scots  Greys,  of  a  sun. 

Sept.  241  h,  in  Gloneettor  Place,  the  Lady  of 
Major  Patton,  19th  Regt,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mav  6th,  at  Barbadoes.  Lieut  C.  M.  Fita- 
gerald.  R.N..of  H.M.  Ship  Belvidera,  to  Lucy. 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Austin. 

At  Valetta.  Lieut.  G.  J.  L.  Buchanan.  ILA, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  CoL  Buehanap,  R.E^  to 
Julia,  daughter  of  Lieut-CoL  Wallace,  com- 
manding Royal  Artillery  at  Malta. 

Aug.  23rd,  at  Kingston,  Lieutenant  Riehaid 
BasUrd.  R.N.,  to  Miss  Bowyer.  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Bower,  Esq.  of  iJanaport 

Auff.  99lh.  at  St  John*s,  Paddington,  Mv^c 
the  Hon.  A.  C.  Legge»  second  son  of  the  lato 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  Caroline,  fourtli daughter 
of  the  late  J.  C.  P.  Bouweus.  Esq. 

Aug.  30th.  at  Tindenbam,  Gloueeatershirt. 
Capt  F.  M.  Martyn.Snd  Life  Guards,  to  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Jenkins,  Esq.,  of 
Beachlfy  Lodge,  Gloucestenhire. 

At  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster,  Capt  B.  M. 

Kelly.  R.N.,  to  Marv  Ann.  daughter  of  Kicltaid 

Price,  Esq.,  of  Highfleld's  Looge,  Sussex,  and 

ti,  St  James's. 

uth.  Lieut  J.  Yelland,   ft.N.,  to 


ifiaro 


BIRTHS,  lURBMaMk  MtO  SBATSB. 
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datlMfhM  MUtth  ;^aghttdav|htw  of  ilN  Itto 
B«  J.  Giffoffd.  Biq. 

At  8t  Lcoimril't,  Dev<maliire«  Otpt  R.  Tel- 
ford. 9lh  lUft.,  to  MiM  E.  TowBtend. 

8«pt.  5th,  at  Readlnn.  Captain  R.  J.  LUtlv, 
to  Aon  Victoria,  onl^r  daayhtar  of  the  lalo 
Coflivkaloaar  iMaan.  R.N. 

At  St  GaoBia'a.  Hanwar  8qaaf«,|Gatrtaln  O. 
w.  M.  Balderf,  3cd  Light  DrngMo**  to  UuAf 
CaUMrine  Aane  Hare,  daa^htar  of  tlM  lata 
ViMooBt  Eoniamarai  and  ibtor  of  the  Batl  9i 
Liftowel. 

At  Portamoiith.  Liant  W.  O.  Hartlst  68th 
Rcgt.  to  Matilda,  «ldaat  daughter  of  the  lat^ 
John  AUen  Hiekley,  Eaq^.,  of  Paxbrook  Uoomi 
Hants. 

Sept.  Uth.  at  Brentwood,  Gapt;  W.  H.  Samp* 
•on,  69th  Reft*  to  Emiljr,  danghter  of  t)t, 
Richardson  of  that  placa^  and  widow  of  E. 
JaBa*!  Baq.*  of  Jamaica. 

At  StonehoofO.  BasigB  T.  W.  Jeminghan* 
99th  Regt.«  to  Geoniana,  daughter  of  the  lata 
Bev.  G.  Maoglaa  of  Mntlay,  Devon. 

Sept.  Skh.  at  Hampton  Coort.  by  apeeial 
licensa,  Colonel  Sir  Jama*  Beynett,  K.C.H., 
Ai<le*de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  fiouerry  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gamoridge.to 
EUfa,  eldeat  daughter  of  James  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Hampton  Court. 

DEATHS. 

Deo.  1901. 1836.  at  New  South  Wales.  Pay. 
■kaater  Green,  67th  Regt. 

Feb.  7tb,  at  Hnmee,  Bombay,  Lieut.  Walton, 
Snd  Regt. 

Feb.  i4th,  at  sea.  Lieut.  Hemlng.  96th  Regt. 

April  29nd,  Lieut.  Gooday,  h.p.  l8th  Hegt. 

May  9ttd.  in  Canada,  Lieut.  Pass,  late  4ih 
R.V.B. 

May  91st,  at  Canterbury.  Quartermaster 
Webster,  h.p.  Uth  Light  Dragoons. 

May  99th,  at  St.  Lucie,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Patterson.  74th  Regt. 

June  1st,  on  the  Coast  of  AfHca,  Mr.  A. Rolls, 
Maater  of  H.M.  Ship  Colombine. 

June  6th.  IJeut  Jennings,  h.p.  1st  Dragoons. 

June  7th,  Caut.  Wilmot,  h.p.  Fish's  corps. 

Jua«9ih,  iiilHibUn.  Lieut.  Longworth,  late 
lOlh  R.V.B. 

June  87th.  at  Longhxea.  Lieut.  Dnmaa.  h.p. 
89nd  Regt 

July  9th,  Ensign  Grant,  late  6th  R.V.B. 

July  15th,  at  Clifton,  Sir  Alexander  Willson. 
Bnt.,  M.D.,  Fallow  of  the  Roval  Collese  of 
Physicians.  Edinburgh,  and  LL.D..  aged  78. 
of  Strueta.  In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  of 
Pultney  Street.  Bath.  Sir  Alexander  served 
many  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as 
Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
fk-om  which  corps  he  had  retired  on  half-pay, 
nnlversallY  beloved  and  respected. 

July  16tn.Capt.  Rumann.n.p.  German  Legion. 

July  97th,  at  Boulogne,  Lieut.  H.  Cochrane. 
Unatt. 

:    July  98th,  at  Stirling  Castle.  Ensign  Morris. 
74tli  Regt. 

July  Slst.  at  Malta,  Captain  Muscat,  Royal 
Ifnlta  Fencible  Regt. 

In  Jamaica.  Capt.  J.  G.  Strachey,  06th  Regt. 

On  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Assistant-Surgeon 
Martin  of  H.  M.  Ship  Curlew. 

Aug.  7th.  at  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  Islands, 
Ensign  G.  H.  D'Oyly,  10th  Regt. 

Aug.  7th.  at  Eton,  Bucks,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illneia,  Lieut.  William  Mansell,  late 
Royal  Invnlids.  and  formerly  of  the  99th  Regt. 
He  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  husband,  an 
indulgent  father,  and  truly  honeit  man:  he 
WHS  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  numerous 
acquaintances  as  an  hospitable  and  cheerful 
eompanion.  and  his  death  will  be  lonv  remera- 
bored  with  regret  by  his  family  and  Mends. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  cloisters  at 
WlndtoT. 


Capt  White,  h.p.  40lll  11^. 

Lieut  BallHe.  h.p.  mh  R»gt 

On  the  19th  Angnst  last,  on  his  passage  tttna 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Falmomh,  in  H.M.  Packet 
Linnet,  Frederick,  seventh  son  of  John  E. 
Tnppee,  Esq..  of  Guernsey,  aged  thirty>three. 
It  Is  a  melaneholv  ooinddenco  that  his  next 
elder  brother,  Brock,  the  didly  cotnpanion  of  his 
infancy  end  bovhood.  died  on  the  same  day  (IStlt 
Ang.  1833)  of  tne  same  complaint,  an  amotion 
of  the  heart,  and  also  a  passeneer  from  Rio  dtf 
Janeiro  to  Falmouth  in  H.M.  Packet.  Rinaldo. 
The  remains  of  both  were  committed  to  the 
deep,  and  they  now  sleep  with  their  eldest 
bfother,  who  perished  at  sea  in  181:r,  in  the 
yawning  sepulchre  of  the  ocean. 

Aug.  17th,  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Bazrackf 
master  E.  Moekler. 

Aug.  97th,  Major  J.  B.  Fletcher,  late  R.M. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bangor,  Lleulk 
Boyal  Navv. 

At  Kinsale,  Retired  Commander  T.  Harris, 
R.N. 

At  Limerick,  Capt.  R.  Brakeman.  formerly 
d4thRegt. 

Sept  9nd,  at  Richmond,  Rear- Admiral  Chas. 
Fieltling,  aged  57. 

Sept  9nd.  at  Southsea.  Rear-Admiral  Richard 
Byron,  C.B. 

Sept  4th.  at  Chelsea,  Major-Gen.  R.  Lewis* 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  aged  7& 

Lieut  R.  R.  Murray.  R.N. 

Lieut  T.  Renwick.  BLN. 

Sept  llth.MiOor  Wm.  Fenwlck.  93rd  Royal 
Welch  Fusiliers, 

Sept  14th,  at  Leafnlngton,  Lient.-General  the 
Hon.  Sir  E.  Stopford,  G.C.B.,  Colonel  of  tha 
41st  Regt. 

Sept  15th.  at  Wassand.  near  Hull,  Ckptaln 
G.  Acklom,  R.N. 

At  Leamington,  Captain  B.  Lyon  Poyntar, 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

The  melancholy  eventof  the  death  of  Surgeon 
Bnraghton,  of  the  9nd  Life  Guards,  is  recorded 
in  onr  last  Number,  and  as  it  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  nocomaaoB  inteieat  we  pi^ 
mised  a  filler  notice. 

Mr.  Brottghton  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Broughton,  the  rector  of  the  celebrated 
church  of  St.  Mary,  RatelilT,  in  Bristol,  and  the 
fViend  and  companion  of  Handel.and  the  son  of 
a  beneficed  clergyman  In  the  West  of  England 
of  the  same  name. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  after  Sir  John 
Moore  was  killed  at  Corunna,  his  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Moore,  who  was  the  chief  Surgeon  of  the 
9nd  Life  Guards,  received  ftom  the  couutrv  a 
pension  of  1000/.  a-year,  when  he  resigned  his 
public  situation,  and  Mr.  Broughton  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  He  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  present 
wfth  it  at  the  batUe  of  Waterloo. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and 
acouirements.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  Geological  Societies,  and  a  member  of 
the  Athenaum.  As  a  physiologist  he  stood 
high,  and  was  much  esteemed;  and  in  that 
important  department  of  science,  termed  me- 
dical Jnrisprudence,  he  had  laboured  hard, 
and  his  lectures,  writings,  and  experiments,  era 
considered  interesting  and  valuable,  particularly 
as  to  what  relates  to  poisons,  and  the  mode  of 
detecting  their  presence  after  death.  The  diffl- 
cult  question,  too,  the  identity  of  persons  after 
long  absence,  occupied  much  of  his  time  and 
attention. 

Mr.  Brough(on*s  death,  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored, arose  from  an  accident.  He  slipt,  niore 
than  a  year  before,  probably  on  some  orange 
peel,  twisted  his  leg,  and  fell— this  ruptured 
some  of  the  casings  of  the  tendons.  Ha  paid 
attention  to  U  only  for  a  few  daya,  and,  tnasting 
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to  the  hMlth,  eBCiyy.  «ad  AeUTity.  whidh  h»d 
never  funaken  him  for  fome  thiKy  or  ftirty 
3re^rs.  for  pattinf  every  thiutf  to  riirhU,  he  went 
•broad  wiui  a  flrtend  tome  iirae  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  walke<l  over  part  of  Switzerland.  But 
ft  was  willed  otberwiae,  aome  mischief  and  di»> 
eaac  of  the  muiclee  was  the  consequencp,  and 
in  the  lequel.  after  alonglayinc-up,  under  Sir 
Ailiey  Cooper's  advice,  it  was  determined  that 
amputation  must  take  place :  here  he  displayed 
uncommon  Certitude  and  strength  of  mind.  Sir 
Astley,  with  great  kindness  and  feeling,  was 
beating  about  the  bu^h.  but  unwilling  to  come 
to  the  point,  in  order  to  break  to  him  his  opi- 
nion as  to  (he  necessity  of  amputation  :  hestopi 
him  short,  and  said.  "  I  am  ready.  Sir  Astley. 
and  directly,  if  you  think  proper."  This  was  on 
Monday  the  9th  of  August,  but  some  prepare* 
tion  being  always  necessary,  Wednesday  Ibl- 
lowing  was  fixed.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
day  following  the  communication  he  dro\'e  on 
the  Harrow  Road,  stopt  at  the  Cemetery,  and 
Ibr  some  time  looked  In  attentively,  but  noke 
not  a  word  to  the  servant  wlio  was  with  him, 
and  then  drove  liome.  The  intended  operation 
he  purposely  kept  a  secret  from  his  fjimily.  to 
ipare  thdr  feelings  until  it  was  over.  He  was 
observed  on  this  dav  to  be  remark.ablv  cheer- 
ful, and  several  relations  who  called  on  him  had 
no  idea  that  anytl>in|^  particular  was  about  to 
happen. 

On  the  following  day  (the  one  for  the  opera- 
tion) he  made  a  sh6rt  will,  Uriiten  with  a  firm 
hand :  it  begins  thus, — "  Should  any  utiforeseeu 
clronmstanoe  terminate  my  life,  instead,  as  I 
confidently  expect^  of  my  recovery" — and  at  the 


fjaot  of  the  will  h )  desiiM  to  be  bnried  ia  tk» 
Cemetery,  near  Ids  brother.  Colonel  Brou^l 
Mad 
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The  account,  therefore,  copied  from  the 
Gaiette  Into  nearly  all  tlie  papers,  whieh 
lenls  that  he  had  forebodings  as  to  ■  fbtnJ 
result  of  the  amputation,  that  the  eomplsuiic 
was  a  diaease  of  ttie  ancle  Joint,  and  tisat  hie 
constitnttoa  eimk  under  the  operatioa,  is  an 
erroneous  aeoount. 

Tlie  operation  was  performed  with  astpnieh- 
Ing  skill  and  oeleritv  by  Mr.  Ltoton.  Tba  poor 
patient  bore  It  with  admirable  fortltade.  aod 
was  in  bed  in  less  than  a  minnte  and  a  halt 
All  went  on  well  for  more  than  a  week  ;  the 
9tump  was  healing  fkat;  the  bone  of  tha  re- 
moved limb  was  found  liealthy  and  uaafieeted : 
and  everything  promised  a  perfoet  fwatocataoa 
to  health :  but  a  sudden  change  took  plane  ;  he 
continued  to  sink,  and  died. 

This  sad  and  much  lamented  event  eoald  Dot 
be  aeoounfced  for  by  the  medical  altendaatej 
but  upon  a  poet  mortem  examination  the  myste- 
rious secret  was  unravelled— all  the  principal 
organs  were  found  in  a  healthy  state,  bot  the 
great  vein  had  taken  up  some  of  tho  pus  of  the 
wound,  and  propagated  it  to  the  centra  of  Uia 
circulation.  This,  which  may  happen  to  aay 
one,  but  is  fortunately  of  rare  oeeumnee,  auet 
be  fatel,  for  it  is  *'  one  of  the  tiiousand  natural 
shocks  that  flesh  Is  heir  to,"  which  cannot  be 
parried. 

Thus  fell  this  lam(*nt«l  officer,  whose  reraatae. 
though  buried  at  the  Cemetmy,  as  he  desired, 
were  not  closed  by  the  grnve  without  military 
honours,  and  the  melanciioly  adieus  of  hie  bro- 
ther cffleers. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CAPTAIN  DAMPIER. 

COMCLVIXON* 

Abriving  before  Lima»  the  privateers  had  the  mortifioation  to  see  the 
Frenchman  they  had  lately  engaged^  with  another  vessel  in  conipany* 
enter  the  port  of  Callao.  It  being  then  unsafe  to  remain  in  that  neigh* 
bourbood,  tliey  stood  to  the  northward*  and  took  a  couple  of  prizes, 
Uden  with  sundries,  or  what  the  Yankees  term  noiionsy  and  a  "  pretty 
good  sum  of  money."  Dampier  dismissed  both  these  vessels,  after 
taking  their  boats  and  as  much  of  the  cargoes  as  suited  his  present 
occasions ;  for  bullion  and  specie  being  his  aim,  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
encumbered  with  bale-goods.  This  judicious  conduct,  however,  was  a 
source  of  discontent  to  a  crew  quite  new  to  prize-matters,  and  therefore 
rapacious,  it  being  contrary  **  to  their  minds*'  to  let  anything  go  which 
was  once  captured.  Funnell  says,  that  one  of  the  ships,  of  200  tons, 
was  laden  with  indigo,  cochineal,  Sec.  *'  Now  for  cochineal,"  says  the 
Captain,  '^  I  never  heard  of  any ;  indigo  there  was ;  but  the  other,  and 
the  turtle-shell,  he  so  frequently  speaks  of,  may  be  gone  the  same  way 
that  many  rich  and  valuable  goods  have,  by  the  management  of  those 
pyrating  fellows,  rather  than  sailors.  The  indigo  I  could  not  take  on 
board ;  nor  could  I  trust  any  of  them  with  the  sailing  of  such  a  ship,  as 
could  neither  keep  me  company  nor  make  a  right  steerage- way." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  privateers  failed  in  a  design  to  surprise  the 
noted  town  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  After  a  wet  and 
stormy  night  in  the  boats,  Dampier  and  Stradling,  with  102  armed  men, 
entered  the  river,  when  one  of  the  sailors  imprudently  firing  at  a  canoe' 
which  {Approached  them,  created  an  alarm,  and  they  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  party  killed  and  several 
wounded,  by  shot  from  ambushes.  This  appears  evidently  one  of  those 
untoward  accidents  to  which  all  such  undertakings  are  liable :  the  ci- 
devant  Steward,  however,  says — the  Captain  *'  ordered"  the  canoe  to  be 
fired  at, — to  which  Dampier  replies — ^•'  The  contrary  is  very  plain,  for 
when  I  saw  some  of  them  that  had  fired  without  my  orders^  I  was  very 
uneasy  and  troubled  at  it,  knowing  the  consequence  of  it.'* 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  Schucadero,  a  small  town  at  which 
Dampier  landed  without  encountering  any  resistance ;  but  fowls,  maize, 
and  potatoes,  constituted  the  only  booty  obtained.  They  regained  their 
ships  at  Point  Garachina  on  the  6th  of  May,  grievously  disappointed, 
and  almost  at  their  *'  wits'-end"  as  to  procuring  provisions  for  further 
enterprise,  their  original  stock  of  eight  months  being  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted. But  in  this  instance  Fortune  very  unexpectedly  favoured 
them,  for  at  midnight  of  that  day  a  ship  of  550  tons,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  an  enemy  being  on  the  coast,  anchored  close  to  them,  and 
was  immediately  made  prize  of.  She  proved  to  be  deeply  laden  with 
flour,  sugar,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  quince  marma- 
lade, besides  many  bales  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  Both  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  fully  victualled  themselves  from  the  cargo  of  this  most 

.  welcome  windfall,  in  all  but  flesh-meat ;  after  which  she  was  dismissed. 
This  act  again  gave  umbrage  to  the  lawyers  afloat,  who  averred  that 

•jli£.had  Qot.beea  aufficiently  overhauiedi  under  that  wretchedly  trite 
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own  hand ;  and  indeed,  had  it  been  purloined  on  that  occasion,  it  woald 
undoubtedly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  vindication,  "  I  can't  forget,"* 
he  exclaims,  ^'  to  tell  the  world,  these  fellows,  in  their  common  practice, 
Bellhash,*^Cleppington,*  and  the  rest,  whenever  they  were  upon  com- 
mand, stript  the  prisoners,  Indians  or  Spaniards;  whereas,  let  them 
convict  me  of  anything  more  than  the  most  compassionate  Christian 
usage  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  this  I  thought  was  the  best  way  of  per- 
forming the  voyage.  Therefore,  to  return  to  Mr.  Cleppington,  let  the 
world  judge  if  these  rogues  (whose  cruelty  is  a  mark  of  cowardice) 
were  not  upon  the  watch  from  time  to  time  to  disappoint  and  overset 
the  voyage ;  for  here  was  Bellhash  the  Master,  Cleppington  the  Mate, 
Bath  the  Gunner,  and  about  twenty  men ;  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
noble  Captain  Thomas,  which  I  will  speak  of  hereafter.  But  in  the 
evening  comes  back  Bath,  Bellhash,  and  some  others,  demanding  their 
clothes :  these  I  stopt.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Mate,  Cleppington,  was 
gone,  then  the  rest  of  the  crew  made  a  demand  to  have  the  money  and 
plate ;  and  what  was  got,  shared  amongst  them ;  which  I  refused  to 
do ;  and  when  I  found  they  were  in  the  mutinying  vein,  I  produced  the 
Queen's  Orders." 

On  the  2drd  of  September,  the  St.  George  and  the  Little  Dragon 
stood  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  in  quest  of  the  Manilla  ship,  with  a 
force  reduced  to  sixty-four  men  and  boys.  Even  these  were  in  a  state 
of  disaffection,  for  Bellhash  and  the  other  mutineers  who  had  been 
detained  were  degraded  from  their  stations,  and,  for  want  of  a  better, 
one  Clark,  a  drunken  fellow,  was  inducted  Mate.  They  stood  to  the 
N.  W.  along  the  shores  of  Guatimala,  in  the  description  of  which  Master 
Funnell  is  palpably  more  indebted  to  old  Gage's  book  than  to  his  own 
spirit  of  observation.  Several  small  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Suvartaneo,  near  Acapulco,  was  *'  romaged ;"  on  which  occa- 
sion the  Steward  admits,  that  the  "  men  would  have  set  the  village  on 
fire,  but  the  Captain  being  on  shore  would  not  suffer  them." 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  December,  a  sail  was  descried,  which  being 
chased  proved  to  be  the  long-expected  ffalleon.  An  action  ensued, 
though  it  is  presumed  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  Manilla  ship 
quadrupled  those  of  the  privateer,  and  her  guns  were  18  and  24- 
pounders,  while  the  '*  biggest"  of  those  in  the  English  vessel  discharged 
only  five-pound  shot.  Under  such  a  disparity  of  force  the  attempt  waa 
desperate,  and  the  result  easily  anticipated ;  the  St.  George  was  utterly 
unfit  to  lay  alongside  of  her  opponent,  for,  from  her  decayed  state,  the 
balls  of  the  galleon  drove  in  huge  jueces  of  her  rotten  timbers,  and  one 
shot  which  struck  her  forced  in  two  feet  of  plank  on  each  side  of  the 
stem,  and  compelled  Dampier  to  sheer  off  to  save  his  vessel  from  sinking  ; 
and  the  galleon  pursued  her  course  without  further  molestation. 

Oh !  that  the  courageous  Dampier — in  lieu  of  a  carious  ship,  and  a 


*  Thongh  Dampier  writes  the  name  thiu,  we  6nd  it  spelt  CHpperton  in  the 
account  of  the  voyage  round  the  world,  which  lie  afterwards  performed;  from  which 
he  returned  in  1722,  and  died  two  days  after  reaching  his  home.  Durinj^  this 
expedition,  he  himself  received  from  SheWocke,  his  colleague,  a  sort  of  xetaiiation 
of  the  conduct  he  had  exhibited  to  Dampier.  Shelvocke  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Navy,  and  published  a  spirited  account  of  his  proceedings ;  yet  Betagh,  his  Captain 
of  Marines,  gives  out  f>-*  *•-  " » — ♦  no  journal,  neither  would  he  suffer  any  other 
person  in  the  ship  t  'n^  with  him  a  maximi  that  there  should  be 

no  pen-and-iuk-wor 
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crew  weakened  by  desertion,  and  their  exemption  from  wholesome  disci- 
pline— bad  been  regularly  commissioned  in  the  Navy,  with  a  lively 
frigate  under  bis  foot  \  Anson's  cruize  would  then  have  been  forestalled 
in  its  popularity. 

Thus  ended  an  affair  that  had  formed  the  great  feature  of  Dampier's 
projects,  to  accomplish  which  with  success  be  bad  so  cautiously  kept  bis 
ship  unencumbered  with  captured  merchandise ;  for  be  overlooked  small 
advantages  in  plans  of  more  extensive  and  brilliant  bearing.  That  the 
cruize  was  judiciously  planned  by  him,  the  time  and  place  of  falling  in 
with  the  costly  carrack  sufficiently  testify :  but  in  executing  the  pro- 
posal the  owners  were  more  implicated  in  the  failure  than  the  crew  of 
the  St.  George  were ;  for  bad  they  fitted  out  two  good  stout  ships 
instead  of  one  and  a  half,  and  these  ships  sound,  well  armed,  and  well 
manned,  with  the  complement  at  a  proper  pay,  so  that  the  force  would 
not  be  enfeebled  by  mutinous  dissensions  on  that  score,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  speculators  would  have  reaped  a  return 
of  more  than  2000  per  cent,  upon  their  outlay,  in  the  capture  of  this 
very  sbip.  Indeed,  tne  far-famed  galleon  was  never  properly  attempted 
from  the  days  of  Candish,  in  1586,  till  the  Centurion,  a  regular  man- 
of-war,  attacked  the  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gabadonga,  the  recital  of  which, 
in  Anson's  narrative,  forms  one  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  in  marine 
adventure. 

We  must  dwell  a  moment  on  this  bitter  disappointment,  because  we 
regret  to  find  that  Admiral  Bumey  has  adopted  Funnell's  representation, 
that  the  Manilla  ship,  having  no  suspicion  of  an  enemy  being  on  the 
coast,  was  so  unprepared  for  battle,  that  the  St.  George  fired  several 
broadsides  into  her  before  she  could  get  her  guns  clear ;  which  would 
countenance  the  mendacious  Steward's  assertion,  that  from  not  taking 
due  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  they  lost  the  value  of  16,000,000 
of  pieces  of  eight.  To  this  charge  Dampier  indignantly  answers — 
*'  It  is  false,  entirely  so ;  for  1  no  sooner  fired  on  her,  but  she  fired  on 
me,  and  bad  her  guns  out  before ;"  and  most  unworthy  of  such  a  com- 
mand  would  the  Spanish  chief  have  been,  had  be  not  cleared  for  action 
on  sight  of  so  suspicious  a  stranger  as  the  St.  George.  Funnell  says, 
that  while  some  of  the  crew  were  quarrelling  about  laying  her  on 
board,  she  got  out  a  tier  of  guns,  and  then  was  too  bard  for  them.  But 
the  Captain  gives  quite  another  view  of  the  affair : — **  Mr.  Funnell," 
he  says,  "  might  hear  disputes,  as  he  calls  it,  among  the  men  ;  that  was 
nothing  to  my  command.  They  might  have  taken  her,  would  they 
have  obeyed  my  advice,  which  was  to  plv  her  with  my  chase  guns,  and 
command  her  that  way ;  for  we  had  nothing  to  do  alongside,  and  that 
1  refer  myself  to  all  sailors  in  the  world,  whether  it  was  right  or 
not,  considering  the  inequality  of  our  numbers  and  bulk  of  fihip. 
Before  the  beginning  of  this  action,  we  were  to  windward  of  her,  she 
standing  to  the  westward,  and  we  bearing  away  upon  her  with  a  flown 
sheet*.  I  then  ordered  my  officers  to  keep  enough  to  be  sure  to  windward 
of  her ;  instead  of  this,  spight  of  my  heart,  they  edged  away,  and  were 
so  far  from  having  the  power  to  command  and  board  her,  as  1  intended, 
that  we  lost  the  opportunity,  and  were  forced  to  leeward  the  first  time ; 

*  We  feel  quite  iiire  Admiral  Bumey  would  have  admitted  that  a  ship  thus 
chased  ought  not  to  have  been  unprepared  for  fighting.  Indeed,  FunneU'ii  state- 
ment is  so  improbable^  that  it  is  surprising  the  discerning  Admiral  adopted  it. 
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afWr  thai  I  tacked,  came  about,  and  had  her  under  my  lee-bow :  and 
then  I  hoped  to  batter  her  with  my  chace  guns,  she  having  no  stern- 
chase  to  gall  us  ;  this  I  took  to  be  the  best  way  of  disabling  her,  and 
this  way  I  would  have  made  her  yield.  Instead  of  this,  to  show  the 
world  how  ready  my  officers  were  to  board  her,  or  perform  their  duty, 
the  Master  and  the  Mate  left  the  braces,  and  betook  them  to  the  great 
guns;  so  in  this  confusion,  neither  they  nor  the  private  men  (let  'em 
talk  what  they  will)  ever  intended  boarding  her :  for  as  an  argument 
against  all  they  can  say,  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  assistant  to  any 
purpose;  no  yards  braced,  not  a  rope  spliced  or  knotted  in  all  the 
action.  For  the  very  man  at  helm  contradicted  my  orders,  edged  her 
away  to  leeward  once  more  ;  at  which  I  offered  to  shoot  him  through 
the  head" 

Funnell  tells  us,  that  the  design  being  thus  frustrated,  the  men  grew 
discontented,  and  resolved  to  return  home,  the  ship  being  ready  of  her- 
self to  fall  in  pieces,  but  that  the  Captain  desired  their  consent  to  cruize 
six  weeks  longer.  Dam  pier,  however,  asserts  that  the  crew  were 
**  frightened,  not  dissatisfied;*'  and  that  he  was  then  compelled  by 
them  to  set  his  hand  to  a  paper,  that  he  would,  after  another  short 
cruize,  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  India.  This  convention  appears  to 
have  been  ratified  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1705,  but  was  soon 
broken  by  the  dissolute  privateer's-meii.  The  Steward — who  had 
already  evinced  so  mutinous  a  disposition  in  Clipperton's  affair  as,  to 
use  Dampier's  expression,  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  had  it 
occurred  in  a  man-of-war — gives  us  a  varnished  relation  of  what  fol- 
lowed, in  these  terms  : — **  On  the  6th  it  was  concluded  between  Cap- 
tain Dampier  and  thirty  of  our  men,  to  continue  in  the  South  Seas ;  but 
upon  what  terms  this  agreement  was  made  was  kept  secret.  We  who 
were  resolved  to  go  for  India,  used  our  endeavour  to  get  into  the  Gulf 
of  Amapalla  (which  was  the  place  we  designed  to  water  at)  with  all  the 
haste  we  could,  where  we  anchored  on  the  26th  of  January,  1704-5 ; 
and  the  same  day,  the  provisions  being  equally  parted,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  owner's  agent,  and  four  great  guns,  with  some  small 
arms,  powder,  shot,  &c.,  being  taken  out  for  us,  we  (that  is,  thirty-three 
of  us  who  resolved  to  go  in  the  bark  for  India)  went  on  shore." 

Let  us  now  hear  the  injured  Commander's  strictures  upon  the  secret 
treaty,  and  the  gentle  manner  in  which  this  new  sedition  was  conducted : 

*'  Tis  well  known  I  never  proposed  anything  that  was  otherwise  than 
honoufable,  and  justifiable  on  our  return  to  England.  He  knows  their 
villany,  and  is  really  witty  in  his  turning  robbery  and  mutiny  upon  me ; 
whereas  I  would  have  kept  aU  my  men,  and  begged  for  any  little  respite, 
that  they  would  consider  the  blackness  of  the  action.  So  that  where  Mr. 
Funnell  himself  was  chiefly  an  undertaker,  his  fear  of  being  taken  up  at 
home,  may  extort  this  as  well  as  other  lollies  that  he  is  guilty  of.  For 
when  he  would  colour  over  the  matter,  he  says  the  ownei-s'  agent  (Mr. 
Morgan,  who  is  beholden  to  him)  appointed  and  shared  the  provision  :  so 
among  them  be  it.  I  was  no  sooner  at  anchor  at  Amapalla,  but  all  hands 
as  one  man  went  to  work  in  getting  the  barque  on  board,  and  took  my 
guns  and  provision  out  by  force. 

"  And  tiie  Mr.  Bellhasb  by  name,  that  all  men  may  know  him,  and  how 
far  he  is  to  be  trusted,  took  me  by  the  throat,  and  swore  if  I  spoke  a  word, 
they  would  dash  my  brains  out,  the  rest  standing  by  conniving  at  the 
action.    So  that  when  we  come  to  repeat  that  which  may  be  spoken  of 
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more  at  large,  they  asked  for  my  kejrs  of  the  powder-room  and  chests  of 
small  arms :  I  denied  them.  Mr.  Morion  himself  said — '  As  to  that  we 
have  iron  crows  on  board,  they  are  as  good  keys  as  vfe  desire ;'  and  with 
that  they  broke  them  open. 

'*  Out  of  sixty  hands  that  remained,  they  left  me  twenty-seven  men, 
after  rifling  everything.  Now  I  refer  myself  to  all  mankind,  as  they  made 
their  brags  they  left  me  but  one  sailor ;  so  they  left  me  life  there.  But  they 
would  bereave  me  of  my  good  name  here,  and  stab  my  reputation  for  ever. 
But  to  make  sure  play  sUll,  they  turned  my  prisoners  ashore,  and  by  this 
method  intended  to  lay  such  a  bar  in  my  wa^,  that,  as  they  have  reported, 
/  should  never  come  home :  it  is  a  miracle  m  nature  how  X  did,  consider- 
ing the  Spaniards  had  notice  of  me  before  I  got  upon  the  coast  of  Peru, 
through  their  releasing  the  prisoners.  Now  let  idl  mankind  judge  of  the 
miserable  condition  I  was  in,  there  being  a  man-of-war  that  lay  ready 
for  me.  So  that  let  them  colour  one  viUany  on  another,  and  excuse  it 
as  they  will,  I  am  satisfied  the  fear  of  meeting  the  Spanish  men-of-war 
on  the  coast  was  the  occasion.  'Twould  be  tedious  to  insert  their  im- 
pudence ;  but  when  that  buffoon,  Toby  Thomas  by  name,  said — '  Poor 
Dampier,  thy  case  is  like  King  Jameses,  everybody  has  left  thee' — I  must 
declare  to  the  world  then,  and  always,  the  Doctor*  was  the  only  officer 
that  stood  by  me  in  all  my  adversities.'* 

Meantime  those  who  adhered  to  their  Commander  were  busily  occo- 
pied  in  refitting  the  St.  George  as  well  as  they  could.  The  carpenter 
applied  tallow  and  charcoal  to  the  shot-holes,  not  daring,  as  he  said,  to 
drive  in  a  nail,  for  fear  of  making  matters  worse.  Having  by  such 
means  put  himself  in  an  apparent  state  of  efficiency,  Dampier  stood 
again  for  the  coast  of  Peru,  with  a  courage  that  must  command  admir- 
ation ;  for  here  was  a  crazy  tub,  with  a  complement  of  twenty-eight 
men  and  boys,  about  to  wage  war  upon  a  whole  nation,  without  the  fear 
before  them  of  those  spanking  frigates  and  other  vessels  which,  advised 
of  their  reduced  force  by  the  released  prisoners,  were  now  on  the  look- 
out for  them.  The  situation  was,  indeed,  cheerless ;  but  the  Commander 
waa  a  man  of  resources,  and,  like  Henry  at  Agincourt,  he  persuaded  his 
crew  that  the  fewer  their  number  the  greater  the  honour  and  profit  they 
would  derive  in  case  of  success. 

Little  is  known  of  this  part  of  Dampier's  expedition.  He  and  his 
small  band  surprised  and  plundered  Puna,  a  town  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  well  to  pass ;  and  they  afterwards  hovered  on  the  coast  till 
their  coffin-ship  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  sea.  At  length  they 
removed  into  a  little  brigantine  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  left  the  old  St.  George  riding  at  her  anchor  among  the  isles  of  Lobos 
de  la  Mar,  where  she  probably  soon  afterwards  paid  an  unceremonious 
visit  to  her  moorings.  They  then  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
East  Indies  in  their  cockle-shell  of  a  craft,  and  arrived  at  the  Dutch 
settlements,  where,  (Dampier  having  no  commission  to  show  them,)  the 
authorities  seized  his  vessel  and  goods,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  foe 
some  time  in  those  sweltering  regions. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  1707,  Dampier  had  nothing  for 
his  owners  but  a  melancholy  recital  of  misfortunes ;  and,  to  render  mat- 
ters still  worse,  he  found  Funnell's  garbled  account  of  proceedings 
already  published,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  issue  the  "  Vindication'' 
immediately,  which,  therefore,  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  very 

*  This  gentleman's  name  was  John  Ballot.  He  afterwards  sailed  as  Third  Mate 
of  the  Duke,  <<but  designed  Surgeon  if  necessary/'  in  the  expedition  in  which  Dam- 
pier accompanied  Woodes  Rogvra  round  the  world. 
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hastily  written.  Even  in  this  distress  he  was  received  as  an  eminent 
man,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Southwells,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  Royal  Society — among  whom,  we  hope, 
Newton  and  Halley  were  included — ^proved  that  true  worth  will  com- 
mand respect.  Sir  Hans,  indeed,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  particular 
esteem  for  him,  since  he  became  possessed  of  some  of  his  journals,  and 
caused  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  Murray,  the  Lawrence  of  his  day. 

This  picture,  which  is  a  very  respectable  work  of  art,  is  now  in  the 
Mineral  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  It  o£feTs  a  small  half-length 
portrait  of  the  Captain,  and  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  the  remarkable 
individual  whom  it  represents.  The  face  is  resolute  and  grave,  sailor- 
like and  weather-beaten,  with  considerable  breadth  above  the  eyes,  and 
the  forehead  shadowed  by  a  profusion  of  dark  auburn  hair,  which 
reaches  to  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  well  built,  but  spare — ^thus 
affording  an  illustration  of  what  he  has  recorded  of  his  own  leanness. 
He  is  habited  in  a  light-blue  coat  with  vellum  button-holes,  and  wean  a 
white  neckcloth  of  sufficient  volume  to  startle  a  Beau  Brummell,  the  fly 
of  which  is  secured  by  the  two  upper  buttons  of  the  waistcoat ;  the  atti- 
tude is  easy ;  and  in  his  right  hand  is  a  volume,  lettered  '*  Dampier'b 
Voyages,*'  conveniently  turned  to  the  beholder. 

It  may  be  fancy  from  studying  the  character,  but  to  us  the  expression 
which  the  artist  has  assigned  to  Dampier  is  that  of  a  noble  mind  and 
good  heart,  clouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  from  so  long  and  fruitless 
a  struggle  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  In  his  career,  Nature's  better 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  thwarted,  for  his  fine  oval  face,  well-shaped 
nose,  and  contemplative  eye,  are  more  indicative  of  adaptation  to  the 
intellectual  efforts  of  high  culture  than  to  the  low  turmoils  of  adven- 
turous buccaneering.  A  beautiful  engraving  of  this  portrait,  from  the 
burin  of  Charles  Sherwin,  will  attest  this  description  to  many  who  may 
not  be  able  to  consult  the  original  painting. 

Several  of  Dampier's  biographers  terminate  their  account  by  saying, 
that  a  portrait  of  him  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Trinity  House,  on  Tower  Hill ; 
but  Mr.  Burgon,  after  taking  more  trouble  in  the  afiPair  than  we  were 
quite  warranted  in  demanding,  has  found  that  no  such  picture  is  now, 
or  has  been  within  memory,  in  possession  of  the  Brethren.  In  order  to 
meet  a  conjecture,  that  perhaps  the  one  we  have  described  might  once 
have  decorated  the  Trinity  House,  application  on  the  subject  was  made 
to  our  friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  whose  attention  on  such  occasions  is 
equally  known  and  acknowledged;  and,  after  much  search,  this  gentle- 
man has  found  that  the  portrait  in  question  was  carried  into  the  Museum 
with  Sloane's  other  effects.  In  a  letter  of  September,  1837,  Sir  Henry 
says — **  In  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  own  catalogue  of  his  collections,  among 
the  pictures,  I  find  *  Mr,  William  Dampier,  by  Mr.  Murray^*  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  the  portrait  we  possess.  Thomas  Murray,  the  painter 
above  mentioned,  according  to  Lord  Orford*s  Anecdotes,  was  born  in 
1666,  and  died  in  1724.  At  the  Royal  Society  there  is  a  picture  of 
Dr.  Halley  by  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  artist  with  Sir 
Hans,  who  had  several  portraits  of  members  oi  his  family,  and  of  some 
of  his  friends,  by  him.''  To  this  Sir  Henry  adds  an  assurance  that  the 
picture  never  was  at  the  Trinity  House ;  an  assurance  which,  from  the 
authority,  we  deem  conclusive. 

Mr.  Kerr  admits  that  Dampier  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  Queen's 
hand  on  his  return,  and  to  (?ive  her  Majesty  an  account  of  the  dangers 
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he  had  undergone ;  yet  he  exaggerates  the  distress  the  Captain  had 
fallen  into  ;  and  after  running  his  character  hull-down,  assures  us  ^'  the 
merchants  were  so  sensible  of  his  want  of  conduct,  that  they  resolved 
never  to  trust  him  any  more  with  a  command."  This  is  a  pretty  broad 
assumption !  Now  Dampier's  name  stood  so  high  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  was  so  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  that  he  had  hardly  arrived 
before  **  the  merchants*'  were  eager  to  consult  him  ;  and  one  applica- 
tion was  thus  replied  to: — *^  Having  read  Captain  Le  Wright s  pro- 
posals for  another  expedition  into  the  South  Sea,  I  do  think  it  proper 
and  advantageous,  and  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  right ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  satisfy  any  committee  of  merchants  how  practicable  and  expedient  it 
is  to  put  it  in  execution.'' 

Previous  to  the  return  of  our  intrepid  Navigator,  a  company  of  Bris- 
tol merchants  had  plotted  a  cruize  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  privateers,  were  accordingly  fitted  out ;  the  command  of 
the  former,  a  ship  of  30  guns  and  183  men,  was  given  to  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers ;  and  of  the  latter,  which  carried  26  guns  and  121 
men,  to  Captain  Courtney.  On  such  an  occasion  the  co-operation  of 
a  man  who  had  been  three  times  to  the  South  Seas,  and  twice  round 
the  world,  was  most  desirable,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
Dampier — whose  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb,  it  is  true — consented  to 
embark  in  the  quality  of  pilot,  and  also  as  one  of  the  council  by  which 
the  affairs  of  the  two  ships  were  to  be  directed. 

Thus  engaged,  he  again  quitted  England,  in  August,  1708,  to  per* 

form  another  of  the  long  and  laborious  acts  of  his  eventful  life.     He 

was  now  in  his  56th  year,  and  all  hopes  of  reaping  a  competence  in  his 

hard  profession  must  have  subsided.     But  it  was  necessary  to  continue 

his  exertions,  like  the  men  on  the  wreck,  of  whom  Dryden,  improving 

on  Virgil,  finely  says  :— 

**  Some  few  on  scatterM  planks,  with  fruitless  care, 
Lay  hold,  and  swim ;  but  while  they  iwim,  despair.** 

His  biographers  have  also  assumed  the  fact  of  his  engaging  with 
Woodes  Rogers  as  a  pilot  or  master,  as  the  climax  of  his  degradation. 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  weigh  distant  cases  by  present  impressions,  for 
though  the  deed  was  far  from  being  a  symptom  of  prosperity,  it  was  by 
no  means  so  sure  a  token  of  destitution.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
already  planned  their  expedition,  and  appointed  their  officers,  when; 
through  the  Southwell  west-country  influence,  and  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
Henley,*  Dampier  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  them :  but  it  was  then 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  officers  to  serve  on  the  retrograde  scale,  in 

*  Among  the  Southwell  Papers,  there  is  a  letter  from  this  gentleman,  with  the 
following  curious  passage : — **  In  the  morning,  hetimes,' notice  was  brought  me  of 
Captain  Price's  arrival,  and  of  a  great  misfortune  that  befel  him.  Coming  up  tu 
London  Bridge,  at  high-water,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  his  boate  run  against 
one  of  the  arches,  and  turning,  the  other  end  against  another  of  the  arches,  and 
presently  overset,  from  which  accident,  three  ox  his  men  and  two  passengers,  who 
came  over  with  him,  was  drowned ;  and  he  was  himself  taken  up,  at  the  thud  rising, 
for  dead.  Ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  gold  was  cast  upon  the  arches,  which  was 
all  saved,  and  I  heare  that  the  Captain  is  Uke  to  do  well.  One  told  me,  that  was 
with  Mr.  Burchett,  one  of  the  Secretaries  uf  the  Admiralty,  that  he  said  hereupon, 
it  was  pity  the  Captain  was  saved,  for  he  was  a  blockhead,  and  good  for  nothing.*' 
This  must  have  happened  about  the  beginning  of  1700,  on  the  return  of  the  Centurion 
from  the  Mediterranean. 
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hopes  of  the  chances  which  might  replace  them  in  their  former  stations. 
Naval  Captains,  who  could  not  obtain  ships,  frequently  served  as  Lieu* 
tenants ;  and  Captain  Christopher  King,  after  having  commanded  a 
man-of-war,  was  even  appointed  gunner  of  the  St.  George,  by  warrant 
dated  20th  of  March,  1700. 

It  has  been  allowed  by  all  competent  judges,  that  no  expedition  of 
this  nature  was  ever  before  so  excellently  adjusted  or  so  well  provided 
in  all  respects,  as  the  present ;  a  circumstance  attributable  as  well  to 
the  liberality  of  the  owners,  as  the  sagacity  of  the  contrivers.  The 
selection  of  officers  proved  to  be  very  fortunate,  and  the  whole  weie» 
no  doubt,  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  experience  of  Dampier,  the  mean- 
ness of  whose  former  outfit,  and  its  consequent  disastrous  result,  would 
act  as  a  beacon,  and  necessarily  lead  to  a  better  arrangement.  Accord- 
ingly,  excellent  articles  of  instruction  were  digested,  the  prize  matters 
were  regulated  upon  an  equitable  principle,  and,  above  all,  liberal 
monthly  wages  were  allotted  to  the  crew,  instead  of  the  dishonest  and 
disorganizing  compact  of  '*  no  prey  no  pay."  The  deficient  weight  of 
metal  in  the  armament,  however,  is  a  material  drawback  to  the  praise 
which  we  should  otherwise  render. 

Two  accounts  of  this  voyage,  and  both  of  them  highly  interesting, 
although  indifferently  drawn  up,  have  received  the  public  approbation — 
the  one  written  by  Woodes  Rogers  himself,  the  other  by  Edward  Cook, 
second  Captain  of  the  Duchess.  Another  journal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kept  by  Dover — **  a  Doctor  of  Physic  and  Captain  of  Marines'* — 
in  the  Duke,  a  man  who  afterwards  made  a  noise  in  the  world  by  re« 
commending  the  use  of  crude  mercury,  and  the  medicine  called  Dover's 
powders ;  and  one  from  our  hero's  pen  may  some  day  be  turned  up  in 
the  '^  gurgite  vasto"  of  the  public  paper«offices.  The  published  rela^ 
tions  agree  pretty  well  with  each  otner,  though  several  circumstances 
require  further  illustration  to  satisfy  an  exact  mind ;  and  we  think  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  pilot  appears  less  frequently  in  the  narrative 
of  Rogers  than,  from  the  eminent  nautical  abilities  of  the  man  who 
bore  it,  it  ought  to  have  done.  As  it  is  found  to  all  the  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  the  council,  and  as  he  was  constantly  applied  to  incases 
of  difficulty,  and  his  knowledge  and  practice  taken  as  guides,  greater 
justice  to  his  services  is  due.  The  principal  movements  of  the  two  ships 
were  ordered  in  consequence  of  his  representations :  he  led  them  to  the 
sack  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  encounter  with  the  galleon  ;  at  Bouton, 
where  he  had  been  in  the  Cygnet,  he  was  charged  with  carrying  the 
present  to  the  Sultan ;  and  from  respect  to  his  judgment  and  integrity, 
he  was  chosen  umpire  in  the  very  delicate  affair  of  deciding  what  was 
plunder  for  immediate  division,  and  in  allotting  the  respective  shares. 

Touching  at  Juan  Fernandez  they  found  Alexander  Selkirk,*  who 
had  been  left  there  by  the  Cinque  Ports  galley  four  years  and  four 
months  before.  When  first  this  remarkable  sailor  was  abandoned, 
lonely  and  desolate,  he  sat  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  watch- 
ing for  relief ;  sometimes  with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  but  more  fre- 


*  Captain  Edward  Cook  says,  ''his  right  name  was  SelcragS  Now  we  ax« 
assured  that  his  family  were  called  Selkirk  in  the  registers  of  their  native  place. 
Very  lately  the  chest  and  musket  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  island  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  grandnephew,  John  Selkirk,  weaver  in  Largo.  They  ought  to  be 
lodged  in  the  United  Service  Museum. 
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queBtly  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  and  never  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  natiire  till  compelled  by  extreme  hunger :  indeed  this  '*  Monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed"  often  felt  his  heart  yearn  within  him,  and  melting 
under  such  a  deprivation  of  human  society,  he  might  have  experienced 
the  truth  of  Thompson's — 


'<  Tet  believe  me^  Areas, 


Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind. 
All  ruffians  as  they  were*  I  never  heard 
A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oars." 

But  man  is  the  creature  of  habit,  and  Selkirk,  after  seven  or  eight 
months,  became  accustomed  to  the  solitude,  and  shook  off  his  melan- 
choly. He  built  himself  two  huts  of  pimento  trees,  thatched  with  grass, 
and  covered  with  goat  skins.  These  were  stored  with  all  the  wealth 
he  possessed,  viz.,  his  clothes,  bedding,  musket,  powder  and  ball,  a 
kettle,  several  books,  among  which  was  the  bibi.b,  and  his  nautical 
instruments.  In  his  larger  hut  he  lived  and  slept ;  frequently  employ- 
ing himself  in  reading  and  prayer,  and  occasionally  giving  vent  to  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  in  singing  psalms.  The  smaller  hut  was  reserved 
for  cooking,  and  other  purposes.  Among  his  amusements,  to  wile 
away  the  dreary  hours,  was  cutting  his  name  on  the  trees,  with  the  date 
of  his  landing,  and  the  duration  of  his  exile ;  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  might  possibly  meet  the  eye  of  a  countryman,  perhaps, 
after  his  remains  had  mouldered  into  dust.  From  what  we  have  already 
said  of  this  island,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  would  be  in  no  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  in  addition  to  what  food  his  Moskito  predecessor 
had  subsisted  upon,  the  turnips  which  Dampier  had  sowed  now  spread 
over  several  acres  of  ground.  As  for  clothes,  he  made  himself  a  coat 
and  cap  of  goat-skins,  sewed  with  little  thongs  of  the  same,  '*  looking 
more  wild,"  says  Rogers,  "  than  the  first  owners  of  them.''  He  was 
in  the  outset  much  annoyed  by  cats  and  rats,  which  had  from  time  to 
time  run  away  from  the  ships  that  touched  at  the  island,  and  became 
very  numerous.  The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes,  while  he  was 
sleeping ;  but  the  cats  became  domesticated,  and  soon  delivered  him 
from  the  more  destructive  vermin.  He  also  tamed  some  young  kids, 
and  taught  them  a  number  of  tricks  for  his  diversion,  frequently  singing 
and  dancing  with  them  and  his  cats  ;  but  he  declared  that  nothing  gave 
him  so  much  uneasiness  as  the  thoughts,  that  when  he  died,  his  body 
would  be  devoured  by  those  very  cats  whom  he  had  with  so  much  care 
tamed  and  fed. 

These,  with  other  circumstantial  particulars,  published  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  are  known  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  De  Foe's  celebrated 
'*  Serious  Romance,''  a  work  which  has  delighted  the  old,  the  young, 
and  the  middle-aged  of  all  civilized  nations.  Even  Sam  Johnson  de- 
scended from  his  lofty  stilts  to  enjoy  it :— **  Was  ihere  ever,*'  demanded 
he  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  was  there  ever  yet  anything  written  by  mere  man 
that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?"  After  De  Foe's  death,  a 
charge  was  made  against  his  memory,  of  his  having  defrauded  Selkirk 
of  his  papers  ;  but  as  the  Solitary  had  no  means  of  recording  his  trans- 
actions on  the  island,  his  papers  could  only  have  been  after- compila- 
tions, if  he  had  any.  Dampier's  description  of  the  Moskito  Indian*  the 
nrinted  voyage  before  us»  and  the  26th  number  of  the  Englishmatty 

re  quite  sufficient  to  warm  such  an  imagination  as  De  Foe's ;  and  he, 
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or  any  other  man,  had  a  right  to  expand  such  incideiits  inlD  a  taie. 
The  onbounded  popularity  of  Cmaoe  may  have  given  umbrage  to  Sel* 
kirk,  hot  coold  have  been  of  no  detriment  whatever  to  his  intereat,  ainoe 
Rogers,  Cook,  and  Steele,  had  already  and  severally  given  to  the  pubiie 
all  the  pardcuiare  which  he  had  to  eommnnicate.  Poor  De  Foe! 
Another  impudent  attempt  waa  made^to  zob  him  of  the  merit  of  this 
work,  by  one  W.  W.,  a  eorzespondrat  of  ^  Mr*  Uiban/'  who,  in  a 
letter  in  the  Cfefiiieman's  Magazine,  dated  2dth  July,  1786,  claimed  the 
authorship  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  if  any  one  coald  ever  miatake 
Daniel's  tnily  English  s^le.*    Bat,  dear  reader, 

"  With  this  nOy  nmwnie  of  W.  W. 
'Tw  not  our  iiitwitiiiB.  td  tHmbJB  yon*  troMa  yon* 

The  snarieia  at  our  Navigator  have  here  fiMmd  another  mote  in  lua 
eye,  into  which  they  have  thrust  thor  probes.  It  is  recorded  by  Cook, 
tliat  when  Selkirk  was  discovered—*^  it  waa  m&  some  difficaity  he  was 
persuaded  to  go  on  board,  on  account  of  a  certain  officer  that  be  heard 
was  there."  The  person  against  whom  this  dislike  waa  manifiBated, 
was,  by  the  snarlers  aforesaid,  immediately  conjectured  to  be  Dampier, 
and  his  violent  temper  rated  acMmiingly.  Now  it  happened  that  ihere 
were  several  officers  and  aaen  embarked,  who  liad  served  on  the  former 
voyage,  among  whom  were  Ballot,  Welby,  and  Hatley,  which  last,  by 
soperstitioosly  shooting  an  aibatroas  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  gave  rise 
to  Coleridge's  singnlairly  beautiful  **  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.** 
Moreover  these  carpers  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Dampier  and 
Selkirk  had  not  even  been  shipmates,  the  one  sailing  in  the  Sc  George, 
and  the  other  in  the  Cinque  Ports ;  thus  leaving  it  clear  that  the  object 
of  aversion  must  have  belonged  to  the  galley.  But  there  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  the  insmuation  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  base,  for  it  was  on  the 
warm  recommendation  of  our  hero,  that  Selkirk  was  promoted  to  an 
official  appointment  in  the  Duke,  These  are  the  words  of  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers :— >'^  His  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  galley,  a  ship  which  came 
here  with  Captain  Dampier,  wko  told  me  thai  thu  toot  the  bett  man  in 
her  ;  so  I  immediately  agreed  with  him  to  be  mate  on  board  our  ship." 

Several  prizes  were  captured  in  the  waters  of  Peru ;  and  at  Guayaquil, 
where  Dampier  commanded  the  artillery  and  reserve,  they  obtained 
plunder  to  the  value  of  21,000/.,  and  27,000  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  the 
town.  They  afterwards  stood  jfor  California,  with  a  view  to  the  great 
register  ship,  where  they  bad  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the 
'*  Neutra  Seiiora  del  Encama^ion,"  a  Manilla-man  of  20  guns,  20  swivels, 
and  129  men,  richly  laden  with  merchandise,  and  12,000/.  in  gold  and 
silver ;  and  after  a  brisk  action,  in  which  Captain  Rogers  was  lacerated 
in  the  mouth,  she  surrendered.  She  was  commanded  by  a  brother-in- 
law  of  M.  du  Casse,  the  celebrated  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  the  Manilla  galleon  was  actually  in  the  vicinity,  and 
made  their  arrangements  accoriii'^  7ly,  by  stationing  a  look-out  on  the 
hills  of  Puerto  Seguro,  intr-  ^y  --^rripd  their  prize. 

On  the  Christmas-day  <  ■  *-      ■  signal  announced  the  ap- 

proach of  the  /'V  Dorado  *\  ^B  ^  "*  privateers  flew  to  the 

*  About  tha        ^^hfiC*<»»  ^^^  ^tempted  to  palm  Cowper's 

beautiful  odl^^    ^^Ifef  ^^^L  iiposition  by  that  sailor 

duriug  hit  i^Bl^^^Hk  ^^^^  ^  ^he  mediuin  of  the 
groM  cheat. 
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attack  with  promptness  and  decision.  For  two  days  they  hung  upon 
their  huge  opponent  like  buU-dogs  at  a  buffalo ;  but,  after  repeated  en- 
gagements, in  which  Rogers  was  again  struck,  were  beaten  off  with  a 
loss  of  thirty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  fire  from  the 
English  vessels  was  observed  to  make  but  little  impression  on  the  solid 
upperworks  of  the  stout  stranger,  though  they  stuck  five  hundred  round 
shot  therein.  Here  again  the  fault  was  in  the  equipment ;  for  as  the 
largest  of  the  privateers'  guns  were  only  six-pounders,  the  affair  was 
hopeless ;  whence  the  council,  on  hauling  off,  were  obliged  to  declare 
their  force  unfit  to  engage  the  galleon,  and  it  was  unanimously  "  re* 
solved  to  desist  from  any  further  attempt  upon  the  enemy,  since  our 
battering  her  signified  little,  and  we  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
her  by  boarding.'*  Such  was  the  unlucky  issue  of  the  encounter ;  and 
thus  our  Navigator  again  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  rich  guer- 
don of  his  toils  dashed  from  him. 

From  exact  intelligence  obtained  afterwards,  it  proved  that  the  enemy 
was  the  Bigania^  a  '*  brave  and  lofty  new  ship,"  of  900  tons ;  she  was 

gierced  for  60  guns,  and  had  40  mounted,  with  as  many  pateraroes,  all 
rass ;  and  her  complement  was  450  men.  She  was  the  better  provided 
for  Uie  resolute  defence  she  made  from  having  heard,  at  Manilla,  that 
two  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  at  Bristol  tor  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  of  which  the  dreaded  Dampier  was  pilot. 

The  English  now  turned  their  thoughts  homeward,  after  a  cruise 
which,  though  foiled  in  its  grand  object,  was  successful  on  the  whole. 
Having  made  all  the  requisite  arrangements,  they  quitted  Porto  Seguro 
with  their  prize,  and  keeping  the  usual  track  of  the  galleons,  they  reached 
Guahan  on  the  10th  of  March,  1710,  where,  hoisting  Spanish  colours, 
they  procured  provisions  and  refreshments  in  abundance ;  which  was 
the  more  grateful  as  they  had  latterly  run  very  short,  especially  in  flesh- 
meat.  Havinff  amply  supplied  their  wants,  and  made  equitable  returns 
for  what  they  had  received,  the  ships  made  sail  to  the  westward,  visited 
Bouton,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  at  which  last  place  they 
waited  for  the  benefit  of  convoy.  At  length,  returning  to  Europe  by 
the  *^  north  about"  passage,  they  anchored  in  the  Texel  in  July,  1711, 
where  they  tarried  till  the  owners  were  assured  of  there  being  no  danger 
from  any  claim  which  could  be  made  by  the  monopolists  of  India,  when 
they  crossed  the  Channel,  and  arrived  triumphantly  in  the  Thames  on 
the  14th  of  October,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

We  learn  that  the  money,  silks,  spices,  and  other  merchandise  brought 
home  by  the  privateers  and  their  prize,  amounted  to  the  gross  value  of 
170,000/.  Now,  as  half  of  this  sum  belonged  to  the  owners,  whose 
outlay  did  not  exceed  14,500/.,  they  had  a  clear  profit  of  upwards  of 
466/.  per  centum,  besides  the  value  of  the  three  ships  and  their  stores. 
From  an  incidental  source  we  regret  to  learn  that  this  prize-money  was 
not  duly  sifted  by  the  robed  sharks,  for  division,  till  the  year  1719 ;  so 
that  unless  he  disposed  of  his  share  to  a  speculator,  our  veteran  sailor 
derived  no  advantage  from  his  tardy  piece  of  good  fortune.  Privateer- 
ing, however,  was  certainly  not  a  substantially  profitable  pursuit ;  for 
none  of  those  whom  we  have  named  in  the  narrative  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  **  feather  their  nests."  Even  Woo<le8  Rogers,  the  most  success- 
ful South  Sea  ranger  of  bis  day,  was  by  no  means  comfortably  off  in 
circumstances ;  since,  in  overhauling  some  of  the  miscellaneous  papers 
in  the  British  Museum,  we  found— 4459  Plut.  cxi.  c.  p.  195 — a  petition 
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from  that  able  officer  to  George.  IL,  praying  to  be  restored  to  the  go* 
vemorship  of  the  Bahama  islands,  where  he  had  suppressed  piracy, 
having  then  nothing  more  than  half-pay  as  a  Captain  of  Foot  to  subaist 
upon.  This  document  is  dated  February  29th,  1728 ;  and  it  is  seconded 
by  a  strong  recommendation  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  signed  by  JjopA 
Montagu  and  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  distinction,  among  whom  are 
Sir  lians  Sloane  and  Sir  Edward  Southwell— most  likely  a  consequence 
of  Dampier's  introducing  Rogers  to  them  on  his  letum  to  EnglancL 
The  prayer,  thus  powerfully  backed  by  subscribers  to  merits  **  most  on 
their  own  knowledge,  and  the  rest  from  credible  informationa,"  was 
successful,  and  Rogers  left  England  in  the  following  year  for  the  Ba- 
hamas, where  he  died  a  widower  in  July,  1732. 

The  voyage  of  the '  Duke  and  Duchess,  it  may  fairly  be  presnmed, 
was  the  last  in  which  our  illustrious  Navi^itor  ever  engaged ;  for  forty-> 
two  long  years  spent  in  a  laborious  and  almost  unremitting  exerase  of 
his  profession,  exposed  to  unwholesome  climates  and  numerous  hard- 
ships, added  to  disappointment  tiiat  his  endeavours  were  not  attended 
with  better  success,  must  have  made  deep  inroads  on  his  constitution. 
Immersed  in  the  tide  of  general  society,  nothing  is  now  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  though  we  are  happy,  in  producing 
the  fact  of  his  leaving  property,  to  confute  the  notion  entertained  by  his 
biographers  that  he  pined  in  neglect,  poverty,  and  even  indigence.  He 
died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  London,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1715,  new  style,  in  the  68rd  year  of  his  age. 

We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  a  memorandum  made  by  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  back  of  his  will,  which  unquestionable  document  is  to  be 
seen  at  Doctor's  Commons.  The  will  itself  bears  date  the  29th  of 
November,  1714,  with  a  shaky  signature  in  his  well-known  autograph, 
the  produce  of  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  seal  bearing  a  lion  rampant 
under  a  file  of  four  iambeaux.  The  wording  is  to  this  effect,  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  a  copif  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken : — **  Is  Captain  WiU 
liam  Dampier,  of  London,  mariner,  being  diseased  and  weak  of  body, 
but  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  (praised  be  God  therefore),  considering 
that  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  man's  death,  yet  that  nothing 
is  more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  man's  dissolution,  do  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,"  &c.  He  then  leaves  all  his  goods  and  house- 
hold stuffs  to  his  dear  cousin  Grace  Mercer,  of  London,  spinster. 
Then,  supposing  all  his  remaining  property— be  it  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Newton,  of  Eagle  Court,  Strand,  or  be  it  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Jones,  of  London — divided  into  ten  parts.  One  tenth  he 
leaves  to  his  brother  George  Dampier,  of  Porton,  near  Breadport, 
Dorset,  Gent. — and  the  remaining  nine*tenths  to  his  cousin  Grace 
Mercer,  whom  he  appoints  executrix ;  from  which  disposition  of  his 
property,  it  is  seen  that  he  had  become  a  widower. 

Thus,  after  all  that  so  many  writers  have  written  upon  the  dark  un» 
certainty  of  his  fate,  our  sea  veteran  is  proved  to  have  yielded  his  last 
breath  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  a  consummation  so  devoutly  desired 
by  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages : — 

«  Sedibui  in  patiiis  det  mihi  posse  mori." 

We  have  already  testified  our  respect  for  the  publkations  of  Dam- 
pier, than  whom  no  writer  of  voyages  ever  made  use  of  more  perspi- 
cuous or  more  succir'*'^  * '-    The  information  he  affords  flows  as 

from  a  mind  whic)  ytti±e^  of  its  subject^  and  is  demioos 
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to  communicate  it.  He  delights  and  instructs  by  the  truth  and  dis- 
cernment with  which  he  narrates  the  incidents  of  a  peculiar  life ;  and 
describes  the  attractive  and  important  realities  of  nature  with  a  fidelity 
and  sagacity  that  anticipate  the  deductions  of  philosophy.  Hence  he 
was  the  first  who  discovered  and  treated  of  the  geological  structure  of 
sea-coasts;  and  though  the  local  magnetic  attraction  in  ships  had 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  seamen,  he  was  among  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  to  its  investigation,  since  the  facts  that '*  stumbled'*  him  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  respecting  the  variations  of  the  compass,  excited 
the  mind  of  Flinders,  his  ardent  admirer,  to  study  the  anomaly.  His 
sterling  sense  enabled  him  to  give  the  character  without  the  strict  forms 
of  science  to  his  faithful  delineations  and  physical  suggestions ;  and 
inductive  inquirers  have  rarely  been  so  much  indebted  to  any  adven- 
turer whose  pursuits  were  so  entirely  remote  from  their  subjects  of 
speculation.  Hence  a  distinguished  naturalist  has  declared,  that  Dam* 
pier^s  **  observations  on  natural  history,  though  not  properly  scientific,  are 
so  clear  and  particular,  that  they  have  been  much  quoted  as  authority,  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  mostly  confirmed  by  later  voyages." 

We  are  happy  in  stating,  that  we  are  not  at  all  singular  in  our  esti- 
mation of  Ddmpier ;  for  while  a  multitude  have  remained  blind  to  his 
merits,  there  is  a  very  choice  phalanx  in  his  favour,  the  honourable 
testimonials  of  whom  will  remain  to  his  credit  when  the  vague  calumnies 
of  envy  are  for  ever  forgotten. 

By  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Spaniards,  he  has  been 
described  as  a  man  distinguished  above  his  fellows,  and  as  one  to 
whose  professional  eminence  his  own  country  has  scarcely  done  justice. 
In  foreign  works,  the  epithets  of  exact,  skilful,  admirable,  incomparable, 
are  found  attached  to  his  name ;  the  morose  Malte  Brun  terms  him  the 
**  learned ;''  Humboldt  expressly  says  that  the  illustrious  savans,  Conda- 
mine,  Juan,  and  UUoa,  added  little  to  his  observations ;  and  the  author 
of  the '*  Navigation  aux  Terres  Australes,"  emphatically  demands — 
'*  Mais  ou  trouve  Von  des  Navigetteurs  comparables  a  Dampier  P*' 

Our  own  seamen  and  geographers  have  also  tendered  the  tribute  of 
their  admiration.  By  Pinkerton,  who  is  rather  a  niggardly  praiser  in 
general,  he  is  extolled  as  "  the  Cook  of  a  former  age."  Byron,  Cook, 
Broughton,  Flinders,  and  others  of  our  choicest  naval  worthies,  evinced 
the  strongest  respect  for  his  testimony ;  and  those  excellent  officers, 
Philip  Carteret  and  Erasmus  Gower,  have  declared  to  friends  of  our 
own,  that  they  have  referred  to  Dampier,  while  on  his  ground,  with 
greater  confidence  than  to  any  other  navigator.  Both  Howe  and 
Nelson  recommended  his  volumes  to  their  youngsters,  and  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  assured  us  that  he  had  read  them  over  several  times.  Our  friend 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King  is  always  earnest  in  his  commendation  of 
Dampier,  and  in  his  recent  survey  of  the  Coasts  of  Australia  has  ren- 
dered justice  to  his  name  in  the  most  liberal  and  gpratifying  manner. 

To  this  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  merits  of  Dampier,  we 
have  great  pleasure  of  adding  that  of  the  judicious  Admiral  Burney, 
one  of  the  shipmates  of  Cook.  *'  It  is  not  easy,"  he  says,  **  to  name 
another  voyager  or  traveller  who  has  given  more  useful  information  to 
the  world ;  to  whom  the  merchant  and  mariner  are  so  much  indebted  ; 
or  who  has  communicated  his  information  in  a  more  unembarrassed 
and  intelligible  a  manner.  And  this  he  has  done  in  a  style  perfectly 
unassuming,  equally  firee  from  afiiectation,  and  from  the  most  distant 
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appearance  of  invention,"  To  this  warm  effusion,  the  worthy  Admiral 
adds — ^*  Swift  approved  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  style*  as  is 
evident  by  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  hailing  him  cousin."  Now,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  as  they  say  in  Parliament,  that  we  do  not  see  this 
through  the  same  medium  with  the  Admiral,  since  the  sarcastic  Deao 
intentionally  conveys  an  ill-natured  and  unfounded  insinuation ;  an  act 
not  at  all  foreign  to  his  practice.  The  passage  with  which  Goiiiver 
opens  his  letter  to  Sympson  runs  thus  : — '*  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to 
own  publicly,  whenever  you  shall  be  called  to  it,  that,  by  your  great 
and  frequent  urgency,  you  prevailed  on  me  to  publish  a  very  loose  and 
incorrect  account  of  my  travels,  with  direction  to  hire  some  young 
gentleman  of  either  University  to  put  them  in  order,  and  correct  the 
style,  as  my  cousin  Dampier  did^  by  my  advice,  in  his  book  called  a 
*  Voyage  Round  the  World.' "  Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  manes 
of  those  **  young  gentlemen,"  the  style  of  Dampier,  though  easy  to  read, 
is  hard  to  write,  and  is  very  unlike  what  would  probably  have  resulted 
from  submitting  to  the  scholastic  trammels  of  pedantry.  All  doubt  can 
at  once  be  removed  by  direct  reference  to  the  original  journals,  where, 
though  passages  may  be  found  proving  that  the  Captain  cared  no  more 
about  breaking  Priscian's  head  than  he  would  a  Spaniard's,  the  sim- 
plicity, force,  occasional  quaintness,  and  general  structure  of  his  writ- 
ings, stamp  tiie  palpable  identity  of  his  manuscript  and  printed  produc- 
tions.    So  much  for  Swift. 

After  what  we  have  shown,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Dampier  was 
no  common  man,  especiallv  when  the  time,  circumstances,  and  situation 
under  the  influence  of  which  his  life  was  passed  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion :  we  therefore  trust,  that  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  name  from 
the  obloquy  heaped  upon  it  by  inconsiderate  or  prejudiced  writers,  we 
hj^ve  succeeded  in  placing  him  in  his  proper  niche  among  the  sea- 
worthies  of  Britain.  We  have  spoken  of  his  character  as  connected 
with  his  professional  career,  and  shall  now  conclude  witli  its  moral 
summary.  On  a  strict,  and  we  hope  impartial,  investigfation.  it  appears 
that  his  mind  was  acute,  sagacious,  and  comprehensive ;  and  none  of 
the  misadventures  that  we  have  related  can  be  traced  to  his  want  of 
ability  or  conduct.  Though  cast  by  Fortune  upon  a  course  of  life 
which  he  never  attempted  to  justify  or  palliate,  and  amidst  the  vicissi* 
tudes  and  temptations  to  which  it  exposed  him,  he  never  imbibed  the 
virus  of  such  vicious  companionship.  £mbarking  with  those  marauders 
rather  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  than  the  usual  motives 
which  influenced  his  shipmates,  the  constant  and  powerful  operation  of 
this  desire,  preserved  his  mind  untainted.  Hence,  even  among  the 
lawless,  his  attitude  was  vigorous  and  commanding ;  and  whenever  his 
companions  were  in  extreme  danger,  his  skill  and  experience,  which 
were  always  available,  secured  him  their  respect  and  obedience.  If  we 
except  the  capital  error  of  falling  into  that  course,  full  approbation 
must  be  rendered  to  his  justice,  moderation,  liberality,  temperance,  piety, 
and  humanity.  A  life  of  incessant  action  among  various  gangs  of 
reckless  comrades  made  no  inroad  upon  his  excellent  understanding ; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  whose  exertions  have  raised  the  character  of 
British  seamen  to  that  high  rank  above  their  competitors,  as  to  afford 
so  proud  an  accentuation  to  what  Virgil  unwittingly  dropped— 

**  Penitiis  toto  divisoB  orbe  Britanaos." 
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ANCTBNT  AND   IIODBRN   WARFARE. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  considered,  whether  the  full  and 
uninterrupted  line  of  battle,  such  as  is  at  present  in  use,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  line  with  intervals.  The  latter  was  the  Roman 
method  of  drawing  out  an  army  fo/ action;  and  some  whose  admira- 
tion for  the  ancients  is  so  great  that  they  consider  them  to  have  been 
superior  to  us  in  almost  every  respect,  and  more  particularly  in  what 
relates  to  warfare,  have  held  up  this  plan  as  preferable  to  the  modem 
system.  Others  again  have  looked  upon  it  as  liable  to  every  objec- 
tion, and  have  asserted  it  probable  that  the  Romans  themselves  became 
aware  of  this,  and  at  last  adopted  the  uninterrupted  line  of  battle. 
Count  Algarotti,  though  he  considers  that  the  line  with  intervals  pos- 
sessed some  advantages,  was  of  this  latter  opinion.  He  even  con- 
siders it  probable  that  Julius  Caesar  maide  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and 
performed  some  of  his  greatest  actions  with  the  line  without  intervals : 
at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  except  that  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  haaiath  the  prineipea^  and  the  triariU  which  composed 
the  chequered  order  of  battle  that  was  certainly  used  in  the  time  of 
Scipio. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  in  this  inference  respecting  Caesar,  because 
we  consider  that  an  historian,  who  is  generally  so  minute  in  his  details 
as  he  is,  would  have  made  some  mention  regarding  so  great  a  change 
in  the  tactics  of  his  time,  had  it  taken  place.  Moreover,  upon  considera- 
tion, we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  with  intervals  was  as  well, 
if  not  better,  adapted  than  the  uninterrupted  line  to  the  Roman  system 
of  warfare. 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  state  that  the  great  objection  to  intervals 
in  the  line  of  battle  is,  that  they  leave  openings,  through  which  the 
enemy,  as  soon  as  you  come  into  close  action,  may  pass,  and,  wheeling 
to  right  and  left,  attack  you  in  flank  and  rear. 

This  objection,  as  regards  modem  tactics,  is  insuperable.  At  the 
present  time  armies  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  of  which  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  more  than  three  deep,  and  generally  at  the  least  three  hundred 
yards  apart.  To  leave  intervals  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  therefore, 
would  be  madness,  because  the  second,  being  so  far  to  the  rear  of  it, 
could  not  possibly  advance  time  enough  to  check  the  enemy  when 
attempting  to  pass  through  its  intervals  and  take  it  in  flank. 

But  the  same  objection  does  not  hold  in  regard  to  the  Roman  method 
of  drawing  up  their  troops.  The  Romans  drew  up  their  armies  in  three 
lines,  each  being  twelve,  nine,  or  six  deep  at  the  least,  and  distant  from 
each  other  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet  That  this  was  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  lines  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  of 
which  Vegetius  informs  us,  that  their  missile  weapons  carried  about  five 
hundred  feet,  and  that  the  friant,  or  third  line,  were  no  otherwise  pro- 
tected from  the  discharge  of  them  but  by  placing  one  knee  on  the 
ground  and  covering  themselves  with  their  bucklers.  Now  the  manipUt, 
which  formed  the  second  line,  were  posted  opposite  to  the  intervals  of 
the  first,  and,  having  only  two  hundred  feet  to  advance,  were  enabled 
almost  instantly  to  close  up  and  form  one  entire  line,  or  charge  the 
U.  8.  Joviuf.  No.  106,  Nov.  1837.  X 
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enemy  if  necessary.    But  even  supposing  that  the  enemy  so  far  guiied 

their  object  as  to  penetrate  through  the  intervals  of  the  first  line,  they 
would  almost  to  a  certainty  fall  iuto  their  own  snare,  and  be  suiroiuided 
by  the  maniple»  of  the  second. 

One  principal  reason  for  having  the  lines  at  the  present  day  only 
three  deep,  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  them  as  much  as  possible,  ao  j 
as  to  prevent  their  being  outflanked,  and  also  because  they  of  course 
suffer  less  from  the  enemy's  fire  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
more  solid ;  and  as  to  the  second  line  taking  up  its  position  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  first,  it  is  advantageous  by  leaving  sufficient  space  to 
march  one  or  more  battalions  between  the  lines,  in  case  it  shoold  be 
necessary  to  send  them  to  the  support  of  either  wing  of  the  army  ;  amd, 
moreover,  the  second  line  being  so  fiur  to  the  rear,  is  in  a  great  measure 
beyond  the  veach  of  fire. 

These  considerations,  however,  so  important  in  modem  warfare, 
could  have  had  no  weight  whatever  with  the  Romans.  An  «nny  at 
the  present  time,  if  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  twelve,  nine,  or  six  deep, 
and  only  two  hundred  feet  apart,  would  be  subject  to  overwhelming  i 
slaugb^ter.  But  the  Romans  were  under  no  dread  of  artillery  spreading 
destruction  amongst  their  deep  ranks,  while  their  defensive  armour 
enabled  them  to  make  light  of  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
Their  maniples  also,  not  being  so  numerous  as  our  battalions,  and 
occupying  but  a  small  front  in  consequence  of  having  so  many  in  file, 
did  not  require  so  large  an  interval  to  enable  them  to  march  between 
the  lines  to  any  point  where  their  support  was  required*  Neither  had 
the  Romans  the  same  inducement  that  at  present  exists  to  extend  their 
line  of  battle,  for  being  in  the  habit  of  going  into  action  at  a  short  dis^ 
tance  only  from  their  camp,  which  was  always  well  guarded,  they  were 
not  apprehensive  of  being  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  who,  in  making 
such  an  attempt,  would  have  run  the  danger  of  being  taken  in  flank 
himself  by  the  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  camp.  Moreover, 
they  freauently  took  the  precaution  of  digging  a  trench  from  the  camp 
to  each  nank  of  the  army. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  however  unsuited  to  the 
present  age,  the  Roman  method  of  drawing  up  their  troops  was  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  their  own  system  and  means  of  war£Eire ;  and 
in  furtherance  of  this  conclusion,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  though 
missile  weapons  were  in  use,  the  Romans  altogether  decided  their  en- 
gagements by  charging  and  coming  to  close  action,  and  therefore  tlie 
compact  bodies  which  composed  the  line  with  intervals,  gave  it  a  mani- 
fest advantage  over  the  full  but  less  solid  line,  from  their  greater  facility 
in  breaking  through  and  separating  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Roman  discipline  possessed  but  little  variety  in  its 
details;  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Roman  soldiery  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  the  order 
in  which  they  were  first  placed,  but  that  they  had  little  idea  of  adopting 
any  manoauvres  during  the  heat  of  action. 

This  may  also  serve  to  account  for  the  Roman  army  having  been 
drawn  up  with  intervals,  as  by  that  means  space  was  left  U>r  the  advance 
into  action  of  the  troops  of  either  line,  without  the  others  having  had  to 
change  their  position :  an  order  of  battle  that  was  simple  in  the  extreme. 

Various  alterations  have  necessarily  occurred  in  the  science  of  war, 
as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of  an  army,  since  lhe  time  of  the  Romans; 
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butt  BolwitlMUmdiiig  the  many  ehanges  that  have  taiea  plaee  in  the 
latter  respect,  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  Caasar  could  tnspect  nradem 
troops,  he  would  soon  recognise  the  velites,  the  equitesy  the  ptineipea 
hastati  and  primarii  of  old  in  the  present  light  infiuitry*  cavalry,  gren»* 
diers,  battalion,  and  reserve. 

The  introduction  of  artillery  has,  undoubtedly,  been  not  only  in  itself 
the  greatest  alteration,  but  the  cause  also  of  most  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  adopted  in  the  mode  of  conducting  warfare.  There  is  no 
question  but  that,  however  necessary  it  may  have  become,  it  is  a  great 
incumbrance  to  the  movements  of  an  army,  and  has  been  the  reason  at 
times  of  the  failure  of  enterprises  the  success  of  which  mainly  depended 
ou  expedition. 

A  writer  of  some  observations  on  the  military  art  of  the  Romans, 
says : — *^  The  armies  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  of  the  Romans, 
were  better  fitted  for  expedition  than  modem  troops,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  smaller  numbers,  but  likewise  of  their  being  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  artillery." 

This  certainly  is  true  in  many  respects;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
examine  the  details  of  Csesar's  campaigns,  and  of  those  of  recent  date, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  celerity  of  the  movements  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  late  war,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  anything  we 
find  recounted  of  the  Romans.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  instance 
that  the  author  we  have  just  alluded  to  brings  forward,  and  which  he 
mentions  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  celerity  of  the  Roman  soldiers  over 
the  modern. 

He  says: — '*  While  Cassar  besieffed  Gergovia,  he  was  informed  that 
the  .^ui  had  revolted,  which  was  the  more  alarming  as  this  people 
had  signalized  themselves  by  their  adherence  and  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Caesar  in  his  turn  had  distinguished  them  with  particular 
marks  of  favour.  He  saw  that  either  to  abandon  the  siege,  or  to 
neglect  this  revolt,  would  equally  endanger  a  general  defection  of  the 
Gauls.  Leaving  two  legions^  therefore,  to  defend  the  camp  and  amuse 
the  besieged,  he  marched  with  four  legions  about  midnight,  and  came 
up  with  the  army  of  the  Mdui  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
his  camp,  to  which  he  returned  before  sun-rising  the  second  morning 
after  he  had  left  it.  This  happened  some  time  near  the  autumnal  equi* 
nox,  as  appears  from  a  passage  where  Caesar  mentions  his  crossing  the 
Allur.  This  march,  therefore,  of  fifty  miles  was  performed  in  less  than 
thirty  hours,  for  he  was  occupied  some  time  with  the  enemy,  and 
allowed  his  men  three  hours'  rest  before  they  began  to  return.'' 

As  Caesar,  when  he  undertook  this  expedition,  did  not  anticipate 
being  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  his  camp,  uid  aa  the  utmost 
rapidity  on  the  march  was  evidently  an  object  with  him,  there  ean  be 
no  question  but  that  his  troops  on  the  occasion  were  encumbered  with 
no  artkle  whatever  not  absolutely  necessary :  in  short,  they  must  have 
been,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  in  light  marching  order. 
Every  instant  was  precious,  as  he  could  not  know  what  might  occur  at 
the  camp  during  his  absence  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  justly  infer,  that 
from  the  time  he  set  out  until  he  returned  he  did  not  delay  one  seeond 
longer  than  could  by  possibility  be  avoided. 

Here,  then,  in  this  march  of  fifty  miles  performed  in  thirty  hours, 
including  the  period  taken  up  by  rest— as  to  fighting,  there  seems  to 
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haye  been  nothing  deserving  of  the  name,  as  the  iEdui  made  little  or 
no  resistance — we  have  what  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  maximum 
of  celerity  of  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  capable.  To  march  fifty 
miles  in  thirty  hours  is  certainly  rapid  moving ;  but  it  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  grounds  to  assert  that  *'  the  ancients  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  a  modern  army,  clogged  with  artillery,  could  not  undertake." 
Because  artillery  is  in  use,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  and  the  mun  body 
of  the  army  are  inseparable :  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  troops  have  pushed  on,  when  requisite,  and  left  their 
artillery  in  the^rear ;  and  as  to  the  expedition  of  Csesar's  that  we  hare 
just  recited,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  regiment  in  the 
British  Army  that  would  not  perform  the  same  exploit,  not  merely  in 
light,  but  in  heavy  marching  order. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  dress  and  equip- 
ments' of  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  compared  with  the  dress  and  equip- 
ments of  modem  troops,  we  must  at  once  perceive  that  the  former  pos- 
sessed every  advantage  over  the  latter  in  having  been  better  adapted  for 
those  expeditions  where  particular  celerity  in  the  march  was  required. 
The  loose  attire  of  the  Romans  was  certainly  more  suited  for  rapid 
movements  than  the  closely-buttoned-up  costume  of  the  present  period, 
but  more  especially  in  summer  weather,  and  hot  climates ;  nor  ought 
we  to  lose  sight  of  this,  for  the  fact  is  that  modem  troops  are  as  much 
burthened  even  in  light  marching  order  as  were  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
their  ordinary  equipments.  The  latter  must,  therefore,  have  possessed 
a  decided  advantage  when,  on  commencing  a  two  or  three  days*  expe- 
dition, they  were  relieved  from  every  incumbrance  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

However,  whether  or  not  the  ancients  surpassed  the  modems  in 
rapid  marches,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Csesar  made  his  own 
soldiers  greatly  superior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  any  other  Roman 
commander.  He  knew  the  value  of  time ;  and  to  the  celerity  of  his 
movements  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  most  signal  successes.  By 
expedition  he  came  upon  Pompey  unawares,  and  obliged  him  and  his 
party  to  abandon  Rome  in  confusion.  When  he  escaped  from  Dyrra- 
chium  he  saved  his  army  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  come  up  with  him ;  and  on  another  occasion,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  movements,  he  so  completely  took  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius  by  surprise  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  that,  without  striking  a 
blow,  they  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  terminated  a 
campaign  that  certainly  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  Caesar's  superior 
conduct  as  a  general. 

In  one  respect— that  of  a  willingness  to  undergo  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship—the Roman  soldier?  appear  to  have  been  unsurpassed.  Csesar 
always  seems  anxious  to  do  them  justice  on  that  account,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  pleasing  trait  that  we  find  throughout  his  Commentaries.  In 
recounting  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  tells  us  **  that  the  enemy  having 
fled,  he  proposed  to  his  army  to  force  their  camp,  and  though  his  men 
were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  heat,  it  being  mid-day,  yet  they  readily 
complied  with  the  order."  When  the  enemy's  camp  was  forced,  it  dis- 
covered evident  marks  of  effeminacy  and  luxury-:-'^  and  yet,"  says 
Csesar,  *'  they  reproached  with  these  vices  my  army,  which,  with  unre- 
lenting patience,  and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  bad 
not  declined  to  s"'^'*"  **^"  -greatest  hardships." 
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Believisg,  as  we  do,  tbat  Caesar  in  his  details  does  no  more  than 
justice  to  his  troops,  still  we  much  question  if  the  Romans  ever  actually 
underwent  hardships  and  fatigue  equal  to  what  our  own  soldiers  en- 
dured in  the  late  war  in  the  Peninsula.  A  climate  differing  from  their 
own,  either  as  regards  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  is  peraaps  one  of 
the  most  trying  circumstances  to  which  an  army  can  be  subject  From 
this  misfortune,  however,  the  Roman  troops  were  almost  always  exempt. 
Spain  and  Gaul,  the  great  theatre  of  their  exploits,  were  no  warmer 
than  Italy,  and  their  dress,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  infinitely 
better  adapted  for  sultry  climates  than  the  present  military  costume.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  British  soldiers  had  more  hardships  to  en- 
dure, as  their  fatigues  were  undergone  beneath  a  scorching  summer's 
sun,  in  a  land  many  degrees  hotter  than  their  own  country.  In  short, 
we  mav  be  well  assured,  that  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  did  not 
diminish  the  numerous  difficulties,  including  hardships  and  otherwise, 
with  which  his  army  had  to  contend ;  and  yet  notwithstanding,  if  we 
compare  the  accounts  of  his  campaigns  with  the  details  of  the  operations 
of  tne  late  war  in  the  Peninsula,  we  shall  find  that  the  British  soldier 
has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  Roman. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  question  in  any  way  the  fortitude  and  courage 
of  the  ancients :  beyond  a  doubt  they  possessed  these  qualities  just  as 
much  as  any  people  now  existing  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  Romans  had  not  even  a  conception  of  danger 
equal  to  that  which  the  modem  soldier  has  to  encounter.  What  were 
their  missile  weapons  against  which  their  bucklers  were  almost  a  cer- 
tain protection,  as  compared  with  artillery  mowing  down  whole  ranks, 
and  carrying  in  its  discharge  inevitable  destruction  ? — and  their  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  in  which  their  shields  much  more  than  their  persons  got 
the  worst  of  it,  was  it  anything  in  comparison  with  the  cold  steel  and 
charge  of  the  bayonet  ?  In  their  sieges  also,  in  the  very  act  of  storming, 
the  buckler  was  not  forgotten,  for  even  on  such  occasions  it  served  as  a 
tolerable  safeguard.  Where,  then,  was  the  danger  that  at  present 
exists  ? — ^where  the  breach  almost  impracticable  to  mount,  and  the  gal- 
lant and  devoted  little  band  volunteering  to  lead  the  attack  that  con- 
ducts no  less  to  glory  than  certain  death  ? 

When  Caesar  penned  his  Commentaries,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
he  supposed  that  he  was  handing  down  to  posterity  an  account  of 
military  actions  which  for  magnitude  and  importance  would  never  be 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled.  We  can,  therefore,  imagine  what  would 
be  his  surprise  could  he  raise  his  head  from  the  tomb  and  witness  a 
modem  campaign,  when,  in  place  of  his  five  or  six  legions,  he  would 
see  armies  composed  of  four  times  the  number  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  a  camp,  he  would  behold  thei»  lines  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  extending  for  leagues.  Neither  would  his  amazement 
be  lessened  on  perceiving  the  present  modes  of  actual  encounter,  or 
on  witnessing,  in  the  room  of  one  of  his  own  sieges,  such  an  affair  as 
that  of  Badajoz  or  St.  Sebastian. 

However,  though  we  cannot  but  lightly  estimate  the  Roman  battles 
as  compared  with  present  engagements,  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  they  called  for  the  display  of  genius,  courage, 
and  activity.  At  the  same  time,  before  we  can  agree  in  opinion  with 
those  who  consider  the  Romans  to  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  the 
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modeoMtiidllinl  rabies  te  warfare,  we  avBt  fini  be  shown  that  they 
^ned  thor  victories,  not  over  ignorant  hordes,  but  over  natioDs  as 
brave  and  as  skilful  as  themselves— the  very  reverse  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  Cmar's  Commentaries. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  war  will  be  conducted,  at  any  future  period, 
OB  a  grander  or  more  extended  scale  than  it  has  been  during  the  last 
half  century ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  ndhiDg  more  natural  than  to 
snppose  that  Ae  means  of  human  destniotion  are  still  but  in  their 
infancy :  the  time  will  no  doubt  yet  arrive  when  the  musket  and  cannon 
at  present  in  use  will  be  esteemed  no  more  as  implements  of  warfare 
than  wc  ourselves  now  esteem  the  missile  weapons  of  ancient  days. 
What  changes  may  then  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  anmes  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  as  the  advance  of 
science  and  gmeral  knowledge  increases  the  facilities  of  warfare,  the 
same  causes  will  also  operate  to  render  it  an  affiiir  of  less  frequent  and 
less  necessary  occurrence. 

There  is  one  absurdity  in  modem  warfare,  which,  however,  is  not  in 
such  general  vogue  at  present  as  it  once  was,  and  from  which  the 
Romans  were  totally  free-— a  circumstance  that  tended  not  a  little  to 
the  success  of  their  commanders :  we  allude  to  the  custom  of  Com- 
manders-in-Chief being  obliged  to  report  to  and  receive  instructions 
froai  a  council  of  war  before  they  dare  venture  to  undertake  or  follow 
up  any  decisive  movement.  It  does  not  require  much  consideration  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  that  war,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not 
even  in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  under  single 
men  than  under  numerous  councils.  The  latter,  ^m  theur  very  quality 
of  deliberation,  winch  would  necessarily  call  forth  various  opinions  that 
woukl  require  to  be  met  and  conciliated,  are  unsuited  for  the  direction 
of  a  state  of  affiiirs  in  whi(^  it  is  possible  that  every  succeeding  day 
might  demand  some  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  army,  the  success 
of  which  would  altogether  depend  on  the  immediate  promptitude  with 
which  it  was  carried  into  execution.  But  if  councils  for  the  direction  of 
the  operations  of  war  are  injurious  under  any  circumstances,  how  much 
much  more  so  must  they  be  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  are 
removed  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  actioo,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting such  delay  in  holding  coosmunication  with  them,  that  before 
their  opinion  can  be  known  the  fortunate  moment  for  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  has  most  probably  passed  not  to  be  recalled.  What  first 
caused  the  formation  of  these  councils  we  are  at  a  loss  at  the  instant  to 
discover ;  however,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  they  were  originally 
intended  not  so  much  to  aid  the  General  in  Chief,  as  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  his  power  and  motions.  Victorious  commanders  sometimes  be- 
came fully  as  formidable  40  their  own  governments  as  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  hence,  we  imagine,  that  it  was  in  order  to  guard 
against  occurrences  of  such  a  nature  that  these  councils  of  war  were 
instituted. 

But  we  cannot  find  that  the  Romans  had  any  deliberative  and  direct- 
ing body  of  the  same  description.  Caesar  makes  no  mention  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  any  such  had  existed,  he 
would  have  said  something  of  them  in  his  Commentaries.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Roman  Government,  though  far  from  being  the  best 
adapted  to  preserve  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  admirable 
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nursery  for  statesmen  and  warriors.  It  was  calculated  in  its  nature  to 
produce  and  encourage  the  highest  display  of  genius,  whether  in  a 
military  or  in  a  civil  capacity.  Its  Governors  and  Generals  were  sent 
to  their  respective  commands,  under  little  responsibility,  and  still  less 
control.  In  the  superintendence  of  their  armies  and  provinces  they 
enjoyed  tihe  conditioB  of  monarcfas,  but  they  set  no  othw  value  on  this 
power,  but  as  fwmiabing  them  with  the  o}^XHrtanity  «>f  perform- 
ing actions  which  entitled  them  to  triumphs,  and  contribuied  to  their 
importance  at  Rome^  It  was  only  in  the  capital  that  tbey  were  really 
ambitiom  of  displaying  their  consequence  and  honours,  and  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  that  object,  they  were  alike  faithful  and 
inflexible  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  governments  abroad.  In- 
deed, we  see  some  of  the  Romans  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  at  times,  when  such  conduct  was  least  to  be  expected,  upholding 
Ae  interests  of  the  State.  Thus  we  find  Sylla,  after  having  been*-not 
only  deprived  of  his  command,  but  even  condemned  and  outlawed  by  a 
decree  of  (he  opposite  party  at  Rome,  still  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  empire,  and  to  the  utmost  studying  lis  interests  in  the  conditions 
that  he  prescribed  to  Mithridates. 

Under  what  we  may  not  inappiopriately  term  the  Turenne  and  Marl- 
borough system,  when  the  movements  of  a  campaign  were  infinitely 
slower  and  more  protracted  than  they  now  are,  councils  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  and  controlling  tl>e  General  in  Chief,  may 
have  been  found  to  answer;  but  they  are  so  little  suited  to  the  spirit 
of  modem  warfare,  that  even  the  tardy  Austriams  have  at  times  felt 
thehr  inconvenience.  With  regard  to  tlie  very  great  changes  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century  in  the  mode  of  warfare. 
Napoleon  has  conrnionly  got  the  credit  of  being  the  first  commander 
who  ventured  to  despise  what  might  be  called  the  formalities  of  the 
old  system ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  Buonaparte  has 
been  awarded  a  palm  to  which  he  has  no  just  claim.  It  is  said 
that  the  Austrian  Greneral  who  was  opposed  to  Napoleon  in  the 
celebrated  campaign  of  Italy,  remarked^  **  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  FVench  commander,  for  that  he  conducted  war 
in  a  manner  quite  unprecedented."  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
Suvaroff  was  the  first  General  who  ventured  to  leave  the  enemy's  for- 
tresses in  his  rear,  and  who  introduced  that  activity  in  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  that  mainly  distinguishes  the  present  system  of  war  from 
that  which  prevailed  some  sixty  years  back.  Suvaroff  was,  also,  no 
advocate  for  councils  of  war,  nor  did  he  desire  to  have  his  movements 
regulated  by  their  trammels.  When  he  undertook  to  co-operatfe  with 
the  Austnans,  the  Aulic  council,  wishing  to  have  him  under  the  like 
restraint  with  their  own  Generals,  sent  him  ^ome  instructions.  He  re- 
turned their  dispatches  unread,  and  merely  writing  on  the  outsid^^ 
"  Full  powers  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  reporting  only  to  the  £m^ 
peror  in  person;  these  are  my  orders."  In  allusion  to  the  same 
subject,  he  once  asked  an  old  General,  **  Why  Hannibal  did  not  march 
on  Rome  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannsf  To  which  the  other 
replied,  that  **  he  supposed  the  Carthaginians,  like  themselves,  had  a 
council  of  war,  and  that  Hannibal  was  waiting  for  instructions."  On 
hearing  this,  Suvaroff,  who  loved  a  joke  nearly  as  well  as  a  bMle,  held 
out  Us  arms  and  embraced  the  Austrian. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  ST.  SDBLF0N80  ON  THE  COAST  OF  CHINA. 

In  our  last  Spanish  war  (the  early  part  of  it,  1807),  I  was  a  yoang- 
Bter  on  board  one  of  our  small  but  favourite  frigates,  cruizing  off  the  | 

Island  of  Luconia  (Manilla)  in  search  of  galleons,  or»  indeed,  anything 
else  we  could  pick  up. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  hot  as  an  oven,  when,  as   we    lay  | 

becalmed  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Mindora  and  the  Main,  the 
boats  were  sent  after  a  queer-looking  lump  of  a  brig,  whose  sails  were 
bleached  white  as  snow,  becalmed  also  close  in-shore.    To  get  away  in 
a  boat  on  such  occasions  was  thought  by  all  us  lads  quite  a  God-send. 
The  move  was  no  sooner  felt  in  our  berths,  sweating  at  every  pore  oVer 
our  bohea,  than  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  jackets  and  hats, 
and  for  the  quarter-deck  to  volunteer.     But  the  whole  concern  was  so 
dreadfully  peaceable,  that  the  Mate  and  Mid  of  the  forenoon  watch  had 
it  all  to  themselves,  ex  officio;  while  we  got  hold  of  our  glasses,  and 
commenced  a  very  edifying  speculation  on  the  chances  of  a  prized—and, 
if  so,  of  her  worth  in  dollars.    No  gambling  at  Crockford*s  or  the 
Stock  Exchange  can  exceed  in  energy  the  gambling  of  our  offers  to 
each  other.  **  So  much  for  your  chance !"  '*  Done  and  done's  a  bargain/' 
I  kept  off  from  all  my  offers,  they  were  so  miserably  small :  a  boy  of 
the  first-class  rating  would  have  given  me  sixpence  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  the  Captain's  share! — not  worth  while.     But  little  did  1 
imagine,  as  we  eyed  this  lumbering  craft,  that  she  was  to  turn  out  the 
most  miserable  prize  to  me  it  is  well  possible  to  conceive :  and  yet,  in 
our  wisdoms,  we  were,  one  and  all,  extravagantly  elated,  on  the  boats'  | 

returning,  to  find  that  she  was  under  Spanish  colours  and  supercargo, 
though  manned  and  navigated  by  Chinese !— the  only  awkward  part  of 
the  question. . 

A  gentle  breeze  springing  up,  we  neared  this  Chinese-Spanish  brig. 
More  boats  were  sent  to  bring  on  board  her  Captain  and  crew,  it  being 
resolved,  on  examining  her  papers,  to  put  a  prize-master  on  board,  and 
send  her  to  Macao,  which  answered  as  a  port  of  adjudication.  So  far 
the  concern  was  of  a  very  common  occurrence. 

Happy  the  Midshipman  chosen  for  this  pleasant  duty;  so  happy, 
that  he  is  never  nice  as  to  the  state  of  the  vessel  he  goes  on  board  to 
take  charge  of;  the  most  superficial  glance  suffices.  In  this  case  it 
was  thought  proper  to  send  two  of  usr— an  oldster  and  a  youngster. 
By  the  most  fortunate  mischance,  the  First-Lieutenant  did  me  the 
honour  to  select  me  as  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Henry  L.  R.,  the  most 
thorough  seaman  among, the  Mates,  and  a  very  worthy,  excellent 
young  man ;  one  of  those  sturdy  characters,  the  true  mixture  of  pru- 
dence, with  the  requisite  dash  of  enterprise ;  indeed,  but  for  his  know- 
ledge and  his  firmness,  the  history  of  these  our  mishaps  might  have 
been  comprised  in  a  very  few  lines— that  we  floundered  and  foundered 
on  the  very  spot  where  our  frigate  left  us. 

And  here  I  would  say  one  word  to  all  Captains,  and  their  elbow- 
counsellors  their  First-Luffs^ust  to  step  on  board  vessels  detained 
themselves,  and  look  round  as  to  their  state,  their  hulls,  their  rigging, 
and  their  holds.     These  0*'        '     M  not  be  quite  taken  on  trust,  nor 
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left  to  the  inBtant  discretion  of  the  officer  given  in  charge ;  who,  even  if 
he  is  aware  of  any  defect,  will  hardly  venture  to  start  difficulties  at  such 
a  moment 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  single  Spaniard  on  board.  I 
just  got  a  glance  at  the  unhappy  faces  of  the  Chinese  as  they  were 
transferred  to  our  frigate's  decks,  to  be  landed  afterwards  somewhere 
on  the  coast  as^ear  Manilla  as  convenient. 

I  have  said  that  the  sails  of  our  brig  were  white  as  snow ;  on  our 
getting  on  board  we  found  them  thin  and  almost  as  transparent  as 
gauze,  into  the  bargain.  The  deck  was  in  the  most  admired  confusion 
— added  to  all  sorts  of  arrangements  suiting  calm  seas  among  these 

groups  of  the  Celebes  Islands — that  is,  piled  up  with  casks,  lumber, 
urricane  houses,  &c.  &c.  The  name  of  our  new  command  we  found 
to  be  the  St  Edelfonso.  The  saint,  however,  had  turned  pagan :  in 
the  cabin  we  found  &joi  honte^  or  temple,  with  various  votive  offerings, 
immense  quantities  of  jot  papers,  half  gilt  with  mysterious  symbols 
and  writings  embossed  thereon — and  many  of  those  aromatic  sticks 
burning  before  jos  (a  sort  of  vestal  fire),  perpetuated  with  great  care. 
There  was  something  not  a  little  melancholy  in  all  this,  if  we  had  had 
time  to  reflect  on  it ;  not  that  on  such  occasions  there  is  ever  a  very 
sensitive  conscience ;  but  we  were  fully  taken  up  with  making  sail  for 
the  8outh*west  end  of  the  passage,  so  as  to  shape  our  course  across  the 
China  Sea.  The  frigate  stood  to  the  north-east  And  in  an  hour  or  two 
was  out  of  sight. 

And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Henry  and  myself  had  leisure  to  look  about 
us,  and  recollect  certein  facts  which  became  every  moment  more  plain. 
In  a  word,  the  brig  was  not  sea- worthy,  nor  in  a  condition  even  to  cross 
the  China  Seas.  This  we  soon  found  on  hauling  her  to  the  wind  ;  the 
backstays  either  snapped  short,  or  drew  the  bolts  out  of  her  side.  The 
top-gallant  sails  (she  had  no  royals)  flew  into  ribands  with  the  stiff 
breeze  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which,  as  we  approached  the  en- 
trance to  the  passage  we  were  in,  we  began  to  feel :  indeed,  there  was 
not  a  rope  nor  a  thinff  but  in  the  worst  condition.  We  began  now 
to  find  that  our  frigate  had  left  us  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry !  and  Henry  as 
well  as  myself  thought  our  first  Lieutenant  might  as  well  have  asked  a 
question  or  two. 

We  had  six  hands  sent  with  us  firom  the  waist  and  afterguard — one  a 
Malay  or  Manilla  man;  where  we  picked  him  up  I  forget;  short- 
handed,  we  were  not  nice ;  some  country  ahip^  J  dare  say. 

We  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  what  her  cargo  consisted  of — 
birds*  nests^  bees'  wax,  and  mother  o'  pearl  shells,  by  way  of  ballast 
All  this  was  very  valuable.  We  afterwards  heard  she  was  worth 
50,000/.,  though  only  of  150  or  160  tons  burden.  To  complete  the 
description  of  this  ill-fated  brig,  we  found  her  bottom  so  foul  (covered 
with  barnacles)  that  she  could  not  sail ;  her  wake  on  a  wind  in  smooth 
water  invariably  a  litUe  abaft  the  weather^beam !  added  to  this  she 
leaked,  we  could  perceive,  even  in  smooth  water,  and  the  pump  we 
found  choaked  and  good  for  nothing. 

All  this  comfortable  beginning  would  have  been  nothing  to  us  if  we 
could  only  have  got  her  out  of  these  ever-to-be-remembsred  straits ! 
It  was  but  a  short  run  of  a  few  hours  to  the  windward-opening  we  were 
trying  for,  but  out  she  would  not  go.  It  seemed  hardly  credible  to  our- 
selves, after  a  whole  week,  with  every  possible  effort,  and  sleefdess  nighta 
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and  maiiy  cmrtri?«nce>,  we  found  onnelvee  eooctly  on  llie  aaftie  ifMit 
where  our  frigate  left  us.     lliis  began  to  be  no  joke. 

There  were  other  inconveniences  that  in  the  course  of  thia  our  fcal 
Texatieus  week  (late  into  the  first  watch  by  moonlight,  the  sails  flapping 
to  the  mast,  and  seated  on  the  break  of  the  half-deck  in  sombre  mood) 
Henry  and  I  cogitated  on— namely,  the  appearance  of  certain  lo»g^| 
villanous-looking  row-boats  ftequently  crossing  us,  sometimes  laying 
on  their  oars  or  paddles  as  if  watching  us,  at  otbers  pulling  quite  round 
OS,  as  we  lay  becalmed,  which  was  often  the  ease — puticulariy  wiien, 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  beat  out  at  one  end,  we  bore  up  to  nm 
through  the  passage  to  leeward,  which  we  several  times  attempted  m 
vain.    By  degrees  these  boats  began  to  appear  more  regularly,  and 
increase  in  size  and  numbers.    Our  only  defenee  against  these  savages 
(the  Spanish  row-boats  were  little  better,  while  the  natives,  set  on  by 
them,  would  have  shown  us  no  sort  of  mercy) — ^all  the  means  we  had 
to  repel  an  attack  were  four  small  brass  guns,  two  or  three  muaketa, 
ships'  cutlasses,  and  three  or  four  rattan  shields.    We  were  not  badly 
armed,  to  be  sure ;  but  eight  of  us  against  such  odds,  had  they  attacked 
us,  made  it  appear  hopeless,  particularly  as  she  was  not  very  high  out  of 
the  water,  and  nothing  to  prevent  their  boarding  us  easily,  without 
even  a  tolerable  bulwark  to  shelter  us,  or  conceal  our  weakness  in 
numbers.    The  chances  were  certainly  a  hundred  to  one  against  our 
escape  ;  and  every  middle  watch,  as  we  waked  anxiously  through  them, 
seemed  but  as  the  prelude  to  some  sad  disaster  of  this  kind^-<ompared 
wi^  which,  the  open  sea,  or  gales  of  wind,  our  chance  of  sinking,  and 
all  other  chances,  weighed  on  our  spirits  as  nothing. 

**  Hope  ipringf  eternal  in  the  human  breast !" 
And  so  it  was  with  us.  When  the  deceitful  calms  left  us  helpless  in  the 
leeward  channel,  unable  to  advance  or  recede,  terrific  gusts,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  were  to  us  most  welcome, — to  run  back  once  more 
for  the  south-west  end,  farther  from  Manilla  and  these  nests  of  wasps. 
Here  again  we  met  the  monsoon,  and  persevered  might  and  main  in 
attempting  to  claw  off— as,  could  we  have  weathered  the  point  of  Min- 
dora,  often  in  sight,  this  very  adverse  monsoon  was  a  fair  wind  for  us. 
Thus  were  we  doomed  to  be  tantalised,  and  suspended  between  1k^ 
and  fear,  life  and  death,  a  whole  month ! 

In  the  second  week  those  row*boats,  containing  at  least  fifty  men 
each,  often  came  so  close  at  night  that  we  expected  every  instant  their 
pulling  alongside.  Night  after  night  had  we  the  matches  in  our  hands, 
our  swords  against  the  mast,  and  shields.  Henry  and  I  took  two  as  a 
capital  defence,  shoukl  we  have  to  fight  hand  to  hand — and  that  we 
should  to  the  last,  as  we  were  sure  to  be  made  to  ^*  walk  the  plank,**  if 
taken  ;  so  that  we  had  Hobson's  choice.  Of  tliis  alternative  our  men 
were  as  fully  aware,  so  that  we  were  in  no  fear  of  their  not  doing  their 
best.  No,  it  was  not  to  be ;  but  how  we  escaped  often  puzzled  us  to 
account  for.  It  is  most  probable,  from  our  tacking  about  so  often,  and 
our  repeated  running  to  leeward  in  attempting  both  ends,  that  at  last 
we  were  taken  for  a  cruiser — added  to  their  not  coming  out,  or  near  us 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  not  being  able  to  make  out  our  force  or 
our  numbers. 

It  is  an  old  truism  that  the  terrors  of  death  lie  in  the  anticipation. 
To  have  it  kept  up  for  a  few  hours  is  pretty  well,  but  a  seeming  end* 
less  monlh  of  i^ '  ^inds  indescribably ;  added  to  the  ^y 
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labour  and  anxiety— our  nights'  watch  and  watch  were  wholly  sleep- 
less. In  the  midst  of  this  misery  it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that 
we  had  a  pretty  good  stock  of  food  on  board-*jars  of  gkee  (liquid 
butter)  and  rice,  and  ^ater  enough,  with  husbanding,  to  hold  out 
another  month.  It  was  well  it  so  turned  out,  for  we  brought  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  biscuit  and  salt  beef  with  us  (imagining  we  should  be 
across  to  Macao  in  about  ten  days). 

I  have  mentioned  our  being  not  far  from  the  port  of  Manilla — not 
above  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  distance,  however,  consisted  the 
great  danger  I  speak  of,  in  being  taken  by  the  coast-boats ;  for  as  to 
the  Spaniard's,  or  of  the  enemy's  port  itself,  there  were  moments  when 
we  should  have  thought  it  a  heaven  to  have  got  to  it — independent  of  the 
necessity  there  might  have  been  for  our  giving  ourselves  up  to  avoid 
starvation — if  we  could  have  got  there !  Often,  as  Mr.  Henry  and 
myself  sat  side  by  side  on  one  of  the  water-casks,  watching  the  motions 
of  those  long,  sneaking  row-boats,  so  full  of  men  that  they  looked  exactly 
like  inverted  centipedes,  with  their  legs  (the  men)  in  motion,  our  talk 
was  fashioned  something  like  this — ^the  land  looming  under  the  foresail 
about  three  miles  oiF  shore : — 

Mate. — '*  I  say,  Jack,  look  at  that  other  fellow  pulling  up  astern — 
you  see  he  has  run  alongside  the  one  that  shot  athwart  our  bows — 

they're  having  a  parley— no  good  to  us — d ^n  you,  if  you  do  try  it, 

I'll  make  some  of  your  black  mugs  fly — (Here  Henry  wopld  look  along 
the  edge  of  a  very  heavy  sharp  sword  of  his,  christened  Sweet  lips) — 
Ay,  sheer  off — better  not  try  it — blow  up  that  match  again — ^if  they'll 
be  off,  I  think  I'll  turn  in  a  bit." 

Mid. — '*  Do.  They  seem  on  the  move  off.  Last  night  there  were 
three  more.  It's  well  they  take  us  for  a  cruiser — so  we  are !  a  precious 
cruise  we  have  of  it" 

Mate. — "  This  can't  last  for  ever.  I  shall  go  mad  if  it  holds  much 
longer.  If  that  infernal  squall  had  held  on  but  an  hour  longer,  we'd 
have  got  clear — ^no  luck !  luck  ! — the  devil's  in  this  beast  of  a  craft" — 

The  Look-out^  forward. — *'  There's  another  boat.  Sir,  on  the  starboard 
bow." 

Mate. — **  Ah !  d — ^n  'em,  it's  all  one — just  step  forward,  Jack ;  see  if 
you  can  make  out  which  way  she's  coming." 

Mid. — *•  She  must  have  crossed — out  of  sight  already  f  * 

Mate. — ^*  Let  the  men  lay  down  at  their  quarters.  So  will  I.  This 
would  kill  a  horse !"  (Lies  down,  and  puts  the  shield  over  him  to  keep 
the  dew  off.)  **  Only  keep  one  look-out  ahead,  and  keep  your  eye  on 
those  two.     Did  you  say  the  biscuit  was  out  ?    We  must  go  upon  rice." 

Mid. — **  The  last  to-day.  Surely  some  fatality  hangs  over  us,  that 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  this  dismal  spot !  Do  you  know  the  fore- 
topmast  is  a  little  sprung  under  the  cross-trees  ?  One  reef  in  will  bring 
the  yard  below.  Let's  have  a  good  overhaul  in  the  hold  to-morrow  ; 
perhaps  there's  more  rice  stowed  forward.^'   (Mate  asleep  :  no  answer).  ^ 

Thus  we  waked  and  slumbered  broken  tlurough  the  nights.  At 
length  fortune  so  far  favoured  us  as  to  allow  us  to  get  clear  of  this  spell- 
bound channel ;  and  in  a  furious  squall,  that  overpowered  the  monsoon 
for  the  time,  and  split  all  our  sails,  we  ran  out,  overjoyed  at  exchanging 
one  species  of  trouble  for  another ;  for  we  were  hardly  clear  of  this 
horrid  passage  before  a  heavy  gale  caught  us  on  the  lee-shore  of 
Luconia,  and  as  nearly  threw  us  on  it  as  possible,    in  this  fresh  ex- 
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tremity  we  clewed  the  sails  op,  and  anchored  with  bat  fidnt  hopes  of 

the  anchor's  holding ;  which,  however,  it  did,  after  dragging  tUl  our 
stem  frequently  bumped  on  the  beach.  For  another  night  our  forebod- 
ings were  dismal  enough.  Still,  though  a  terri6c  surf  broke  under  the 
very  counter,  we  felt  it  a  relief  from  the  more  repulsive  danger  we  had 
happily  got  clear  of.  Here,  at  least,  our  arms  and  legs  would  be  free 
to  strike  out,  if  she  knocked  herself  to  pieces :  and  as  for  our  reception 
on  shore,  we  had  some  hopes  that  we  should  but  be  marched  prisoners 
to  Manilla.  I  forget  whether  the  gale  did  not  last  two  nights  and  m 
day,  keeping  us  in  this  state,  instead  of  one.  At  length  it  ceased,  and 
we  got  the  anchor  up,  and  made  sail  with  all  the  pleasure  and  congra- 
tulation  to  each  other  so  natural  after  the  pleasant  prospect  in  such  cloae 
propinquity  of  this  inhospitable  beach. 

I  do  think  to  most  other  young  men  the  trial  would  have  been  too 
strong  for  their  nerves,  seeing  the  condition  we  were  in  when  we  did 
get  clear  of  the  coast,  and  stood  for  the  Ladrone  islands  with  a  flowing 
sheet, — namely,  with  provisions,  such  as  they  were,  on  a  very  short 
allowance  but  for  anotner  week,  and  the  brig  leaking  very  fast,  owing 
to  her  thumping  on  this  shore  so  heavily.  The  pump  was  of  no  use, 
and  the  well  was  choked  up  by  the  cargo,  the  lower  part  being 
of  oyster  shells.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough;  but  Henry's 
spirit  and  determination  rose  with  our  difficulties.  We  had  esc^ied 
^positive  horrors :  \vhat  might  happen  was  possible ;  at  most  but  pro- 
bable. So  we  set  to  work,  shifted  part  of  the  cargo  and  ballast,  and  got 
to  the  water  (which  had  come  up  a  good  way,  by-the-by,  to  meet  us !), 
and  making  shift  with  whatever  would  hold  even  a  quart  (there  was  but 
one  bucket),  we  baled  away  for  dear  life,  spelling  each  other  at  the 
hatchway.  In  this  way,  at  intervals  of  every  other  hour,  we  kept  her 
clear,  and  made  tolerable  good  way  towards  China ;  that  is,  with  a  stiff 
fair  breeze,  about  five  knots,  with  every  sail  set  that  we  could  make  hoki 
together. 

We  had  been  three  days  in  this  way  at  sea,  the  weather  thick  and 
squally,  and  followed  by  a  chopping  swell,  that  made  the  brig  labour 
half  under  water,  when  we  discovered  a  sail  astern  of  us — compared  with 
our  sluggish  pace  she  seemed  to  fly — coming  up  with  us  hand  overhand. 
This  was  a  chance  not  to  be  lost,  as  she  luckily  passed  close  to  us.  We 
hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  when  she  hove-to,  and  sent  a  boat  on 
board.  She  turned  out  the  American  ship  Beavor,  a  beautiful  vessel. 
What  a  contrast  between  two  floating  thmgs !  Though,  indeed,  our 
craft  was  with  difficulty  kept  afloat,  we  were  hard  at  work  baling  the 
leak,  if  anything,  increasing.  We  begged  hard  for  a  tow-rope,  if  but 
for  two  days.  To  this  Jonathan  objected  ;  but  seeing  the  state  we  were 
in,  very  kindly  urged  us  to  quit  her,  and  offered  us  a  passage  to  Canton ! 

It  was  a  desperate  temptation  ;  and  at  one  moment  I  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  our  men  in  insisting  on  it ;  but  Henry  was  not 
of  the  stuff  to  yield.  He  at  once  refused,  putting  the  best  face  on 
things,  and  telling  the  men  that  two  or  three  aays  more  would  bring  ua 
on  the  coast  of  China  (extremely  doubtful !).  I,  of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  entirely  agreed  with  him,  while  we  both  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
abandoning  our  vessel. 

The  American's  boat  was  hard  to  keep  alongside,  from  the  sea  run* 
ning.    There  was  no  time  t"  *     '  -  the  mate,  him.  and  I,  stood  at 

the  hatchway.    He  was  '*^'^  **Hen  Henry,  as  a  last 
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effort,  begged  him  to  take  him  on  board,  that  he  might  speak  to  the 
Captain  one  moment ;  and  if  he  could  do  no  better,  at  least  get  a  bag  of 
biscuit  and  a  piece  or  two  of  beef,  in  our  forlorn  hope.  The  boat  soon 
returned :  the  mate  had  told  the  Captain  we  were  certainly  in  a  sinking 
state,  and  he  had  entreated  Henry  afresh  to  take  us  all  out,  calling  it 
madness  to  remain  in  her.  Finding,  however,  that  the  prize-master  was 
determined,  he  very  ffood-naturedly  sent  us  in  the  boat  a  ham,  a  bag  of 
biscuits,  and  a  keg  of  water,  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  pork. 

The  American  mate,  who  once  more  came  on  board  with  Henry,  on 
jumping  for  the  last  time  into  his  boat,  once  more  pressed  us  to  save 
ourselves.  Once  more  we  heartily  thanked  him,  Henry  observing  that 
we  were  not  so  badly  off  as  he  imagined,  and  that  it  would  be  only  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  to  us  in  making  the  land.  The  boat  shoved  off; 
we  watehed  her  hoisting  up  with  intense  anxiety.  The  spirits  we  had 
collected  for  the  trial  fairly  gave  way  as  the  ship  filled  her  main-topsail, 
and  shot  ahead  of  us  like  an  arrow.  In  two  hours  she  was  hull  down, 
and  long  before  sunset  entirely  out  of  sight. 

I  know  not  what  were  Henry's  thoughts.  We  were  both  silent.  As 
for  myself,  I  confess  I  was  gloomy  enough ;  not  that  I  imagined  we 
must  necessarily  sink,  because  I  knew  we  were  so  far  keeping  the  leak 
under,  though  with  incessant  hard  work,  at  which  we  both  took  our 
spell  with  the  men ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  chances  there 
were  of  its  blowing  harder,  and  of  the  leak's  becoming  too  much  for  us ! 

Our  men  behaved  admirably.  I  do  not  recollect  a  murmur  among 
them,  though  at  the  very  moment  their  task,  baling  at  the  hatchway,  was 
very  severe.  No  wonder,  from  what  the  American  could  see  of  us, 
that  he  gave  us  up  for  lost,  as  he  made  sail  away. 

Our  fate,  however,  was  of  another  complexion.  On  the  fourth  day 
after,  to  our  great  delight,  we  made  the  coast  of  China ;  but  from  the 
thickness  of  the  weather  during  the  run  across,  we  were  not  very  sure  of 
our  whereabout ;  our  reckoning  made  it  near  the  Ladrone  islands,  those 
groups  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Canton.  As  we 
neared  the  shore  on  a  beautiful  day,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  Chinese  fishinff-boats.  We  thought  all  our  troubles  at  an 
end ;  and  nothing  easier  than  to  get  one  of  them  as  pilot.  In  this  we 
were  mistaken ;  not  one  of  them  came  near  us  in  spite  of  our  signals, 
and  calling  to  them.  At  last  we  fired  our  gun  several  times  ;  but  this 
only  seemed  to  send  them  farther  off.  By  a  good  observation  on  this 
day,  at  noon,  we  found  ourselves  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Macao.  Of  this  we  were  now  certain ;  so,  putting  the  helm 
up,  we  coasted  along  shore  to  the  south-west.  Before  sunset,  from  the 
mast-head,  we  could  see  land  to  the  west  of  us ;  and  thence  found  we 
had  run  into  a  deep  bay.  Winds  now  light  and  variable ;  so  that  we 
made  little  or  no  way,  and  were  nearer  to  the  shore  than  was  quite 
desirable.  However  this  gave  us  not  the  least  concern.  I  turned  in  for 
the  first  time  since  our  leaving  the  frigate,  with  a  light  heart,  and  was 
soon  perfectly  happy  in  a  sound  sleep. 

On  relieving  Henry,  however,  at  midnight,  the  weather  I  found 
changed  much  for  the  worse.  The  sails  were  reefed,  and  we  were  pitch- 
ing against  a  south  wind,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  gain  a  better  offing. 
Clouds,  too,  had  gathered :  it  was  squally,  with  every  appearance  of 
approaching  bad  weather.    This  was  late  in  September,  towards  the 
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fareaking  up  of  die  monaoon*  when  those  gales  ceiled  IsfpAooiit  ]iiig:lit 
be  looked  for.  In  fact,  we  were  in  for  it :  before  daylight  it  blew  tre- 
mendously, and  rained  in  tonrents.  We  were  but  too  well  awnie  we 
were  embayed  and  on  a  lee-shore*  half  round  the  compass.  Clawing  off 
was  out  of  the  question.  We  went  bodily  to  leeward,  and  the  lead  soon 
told  us  how  near  we  were  drifting  to  the  beach^  though  the  weather  was 
so  thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the  jib-boom.  We  attempted 
to  furl  the  topsails,  but  they  were  blown  to  ribands.  Indeed  nothing  waa 
left  whole  but  a  kind  of  main  storm-staysail,  whkh  still  held  on,  and 
kept  her  a  little  steadier.  In  this  new  extremity  Henry  decided  ob 
anchoring.  Our  only  little  anchor  had  behaved  so  well  in  our  first  trial, 
that  we  had  some  hopes  it  would  bring  her  up.  This  we  reserved,  how- 
ever, till  she  drove  into  four  or  five  fathoms,  but  without  getting  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  land,  or  ascertaining  what  sort  of  beach  we  were  near. 

Once  more  our  only  hope  held  us  during  a  very  dismal  day  and  night : 
it  blew  a  hunicane,  raining  in  torrents.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  scud 
broke  away  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  rain  held  up  just  long  enough 
to  show  us  the  shore,  a  precipitous  mountain,  close  over  our  mast- 
head !  And  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  comparisons-such  had  been  our 
lives  for  more  than  a  month  past — that  even  this  state  of  things  had 
lost  ^reat  part  of  its  terrors  to  us.  We  certainly  fervently  prayed  for 
the  little  anchor  to  hold  on !  It  behaved  nobly  to  us,  and  lield  till  day* 
light  the  next  day,  when  in  a  heavy  surge  the  cable  parted,  and  we 
waited  in  silence,  looking  at  each  other,  for  the  moment  of  her  striking, 
which  we  were  now  no  longer  in  doubt  about. 

The  wind,  as  in  these  eastern  hurricanes  it  is  wont,  frequently  shifted : 
it  now  blew  along-shore  (at  this  spot  it  turned  out).  We  once  more 
got  our  staysail  set,  with  some  vague  idea  of  running  ofi^;  but  the  aea 
broke  on  all  sides  of  us  in  gigantic  surfs,  and  when  we  could  see  through 
the  rain,  land  was  discovered  in  the  distance,  nearly  all  round  us ! — ^in  a 
word,  it  turned  out  that  we  were  driven  into  the  Bay  of  Hai-nan, 
Finding  this,  we  made  strenuous  efforts  to  anchor  once  more  with  a 
shod  wooden  anchor,  and  coir  cable.  It  seemed  heavy  enough,  but  on 
throwing  it  over,  though  we  had  tried  to  make  sure  by  lashing  one  of 
our  brass  guns  to  it — ^yet  it  seemed  to  float,  gun  and  all ;  at  any  rate 
it  never  held  an  instant,  and  we  were  forced  to  cut  it  away,  with  the 
last  desperate  resolve  to  beach  her  somewhere,  as  high  and  dry  as  pos- 
sible. All  this  time  the  seas  were  making  complete  breaches  over  us, 
washing  everything  before  them,  fore  and  aft ;  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  bale,  and  she  became  partly  water-logged. 

Henry  had  gone  forward  to  select,  if  possible,  the  best  spot,  keeping 
two  of  our  men  at  the  wheel ;  while  I  clung  to  the  weather  shrouds  of 
the  main-mast,  to  look  out  too,  and  keep  clear  of  the  seas  that  pooped 
us.  In  a  little  while,  running  before  the  wind  and  sea  in  this  way,  we 
forged  in  between  two  small  islands,  where  a  most  tremendous  surf  was 
running :  here  I  thought  we  must  stick  and  be  beaten  to  pieces.  The 
brig  struck  her  nose  once,  and  once  her  heel,  which  knocked  off  the 
rudder ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  surf  and  wind  that  she  was  dashed 
right  over  this  reef  and  into  n —  '    -mooth  water  within,  under  a 

high  rocky  mountain,  form)  Here  there  was  nothing  to 

be  done  but  let  her  run  or  '  her  bow  between 

two  rocks,  halfcab^  *  ' 
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We  were  now  haid  and  fest,  and  no  nuttake;  and,  shall  I  confess  it, 
I  felt  it  a  great  comfort  and  relief!  Had  we  stuck  fast  on  the  reef  we 
must  have  perished,  here  there  seemed  some  chance  of  our  getting  on 
shore,  though  not  so  easy  as  at  first  promised;  for  the  sea  beat 
violently  on  the  rocks,  though  not  enough  to  knodc  the  brig  to  pieces, 
yet  too  much  for  us  to  swim  against.  Boat  we  had  none,  having  lost 
it  (stove  in)  at  Luconia. 

It  is  an  odd  sensation,  the  feel  of  the  shock  of  striking !  For  a  few 
minutes  not  one  of  ns  stirred,  as  if  all  had  ended  now  that  our  vessel 
had  knocked  a  hole  in  her  bottom  on  the  rocks !  The  hold  was  soon 
filled,  (what  it  wanted  of  it,)  and  ae  she  sunk  by  the  stem  in  a  raking 
position,  we  had  to  walk  up«hill  forward.  I,  for  my  own  part,  felt  a 
vague  soirew  for  the  poor  old  thing,  after  struggling,  as  she  had  done, 
and  brought  us  safe  so  far !  Like  the  dead,  her  bad  qualities  were 
forgotten  for  ever,  and  all  her  virtues  magnified.  The  immediate  appr&> 
heosion  of  death  passed,  we  recollected  what  a  valuable  cargo  was  here 
destroyed — lost  I  So,  too,  did  we  begin  to  turn  our  attention  to  our 
own  individual  comforts.  Of  us  all  Henry  of  course  was  most  absorbed 
by  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  His  personal  safety,  or  the  care  of  bis  things, 
were  totally  lost  sight  of  in  his  giief  and  vexation  at  this  sad  close  to 
all  our  hopes*  However,  of  all  men  I  have  ever  served  with  he  was 
the  most  laconic ;  few  words  did  he  utter,  and  now  his  attention  was 
turned  to  how  we  were  to  get  on  shore. 

I  have  before  said  how  well  our  men  behaved ;  we  never  had  a  mur- 
mur— ^never  a  command  disputed.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  there  being  no  liquor  of  any  sort  on  board.  The  rain 
held  up  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards^  and  under  the  high  hill  where  we 
were,  there  was  a  eomparative  calm.  We  soon  observed  the  natives 
running  in  crowds  towards  us  from  all  parts — ^round  the  beach,  across 
the  fields^  and  over  the  hill ;  so  that  before  it  was  dark  the  side  of  the 
eminence  under  which  we  lay  was  literally  covered  with  human  beings. 
We  had  heard  much  of  the  dense  population  of  China,  here  we  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  it,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  eoast  like  this ; 
nor  eoukl  we  see  any  towns  or  villages,  hidden  at  the  time  by  the  un* 
dulation  of  the  land :  for  it  proved  that  we  were  wrecked  in  a  bay 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  jutting  and  sweeping  inwards  from  a  peninsula 
within  the  great  Bay  of  Hai-nan,  and  in  the  Province  of  Hu-chou-fou. 

From  the  rapid  motion  among  the  people,  their  gestures,  and  calling 
to  us,  which  we  could  hear  plain  enough,  they  seemed  very  anxious  for 
us  to  land  ;  and  this  we  were  desirous  enough  to  do ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  over  the  bows,  the  difficulty  of  how  to  get  there  began  to 
give  us  some  concern.  There  was  but  one  way  ;  to  get  a  line  on  shore, 
and  by  it  fasten  a  hawser  to  the  rocks,  by  which  we  might  have  some 
chance  of  resisting  the  violent  surges  on  the  rocks  under  and  ahead  of 
the  bowsprit.  Several  of  the  men  volunteered  this  service  of  no  little 
danger.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  recollect  the  man's  name  who  first  went 
over,  with  a  small  rope  fastened  under  his  arms — a  good  cheerful  little 
fellow — once  we  had  to  haul  him  on  board  again,  exhausted  and  much 
bruised  against  the  rock,  though  an  excellent  swimmer;  however,  he 
persevered,  and  when  rested,  tried  again.  At  last  he  got  firm  hold,  and 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  foremost  of  the  Chinese,  who  seemed  verv 
anxious  to  help  in  some  way  or  other ;  not  that  they  attempted  to  launch 
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a  boat  or  do  anythingto  tare  us ;  indeed  I  think  there  was  sol  a  nigie 
boat  to  be  seen  any  where  round  the  clear  partofthe  beadi ;  Mn  being 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  coast  Crowds,  howerer,  helped  to  banl 
a  hawser  on  shore  from  the  bows,  and  make  it  iksL  On  this  it  was 
decided  that  Henry  and  half  the  men  should  go  first,  while  I  and  the 
rest  were  to  remain  for  the  moment. 

I  watched  Henry  and  the  men,  one  aflter  another  getting  on  shove 
Of  er  the  bows  clinging  to  the  hawser,  with  no  little  concern.  Often 
they  were  long  under  water,  and  knocked  about  fearfully  in  the  surge : 
at  length  they  all  got  on  shore  safe ;  and  now  my  attention  was  tamed 
to  the  manner  of  their  reception,  for  I  was  not  without  fears  for  their 
safety,  all  the  foremost  part  of  the  crowd  being  no  doubt  troublesome 
customers,  intent  on  nothing  but  plundering  us  the  moment  they  could 
get  on  board.  To  this  we  had  made  up  our  minds,  since,  had  it  been 
on  our  own  shores,  a  w^ked  vessel  is  looked  on  as  common  property; 
in  such  a  place  as  this  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  our  persona  were 
ssfe.  However,  I  augured  well  from  seeing  certain  among  the  crowd 
exercise  great  authority,  as  well  as  whips,  which  they  laid  on  without 
mercy  to  clear  a  way  for  the  new  arrivals.  We  had  lashed  up  a  few  of 
our  valuables,  clothes,  a  few  dollars,  &c.,  in  a  couple  of  chests,  together 
with  a  sail  and  a  spar  or  two,  which  I  was  to  send  on  shore  by  a  haul- 
ing line  along  the  hawser,  so  that  Henry,  if  allowed,  might  knock  op 
a  sort  of  tent.  This  was  accomplished  before  dark,  and  the  two  chests 
deposited  under  it,  well  soaked  of  course,  and  well  broken.  By  the 
time  we  had  got  these  things  on  shore  the  storm  had  a  good  deal 
abated,  and  many  of  the  more  hardy  and  impatient  of  our  Chinese 
friends  had  swam  off  to  us  and  annoyed  us  not  a  little,  crowding  the 
deck  and  seizing  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  very 
civilly  and  lovingly  all  the  while  crying  out, — **  Ay,  ay ! — ay,  ay !  chin, 
chin,  chin,  cho  lo !  chin,  chin,  fokey  ?"  *'  O,  dear  me— dear  me !  how 
do  you  do !  how  are  you,  friend  V* 

One  fellow  quickly  unhung  a  good-sized  brass  bell,  which  hung  for- 
ward. Over  this  prize  there  was  a  great  crowd,  and  great  squabbling. 
Another  great  bone  of  contention  among  them  was  a  fat  pig,  which 
amidst  all  our  troubles  had  gone  on  thriving:  we  had  made  quite  a  pet 
of  the  poor  thing.  In  the  midst  of  this  our  distress  I  could  have  cried 
to  see  these  animals  chacing  her  round  the  deck,  seizing  ears,  legs,  and 
tail,  and  tearing  her  from  one  another.  I  tried  to  release  her,  as  well 
as  the  bell,  by  signs  and  frowns — a  hopeless  task !  To  make  short 
work  of  it,  in  a  scuffle  between  a  dozen  of  these  thieves,  two  of  them 
BOt  her  to  the  side,  and  throwing  her  right  overboard,  jumped  over  after 
her,  and  actually  swam  on  shore,  one  at  each  ear !  In  spite  of  my 
concern  and  vexation,  there  was  something  mo9t  laughable  in  the 
figure  this  group  cut,  together  with  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  the 
rivals  for  the  pig,  who,  however,  soon  turned  to  other  things.  The 
bell  changed  masters  twenty  times  in  their  eagerness  to  possess  it,  and 
yet  not  to  miss  the  rich  fund  of  treasures  they  found  in  the  birds'-nest 
chests  below,  and  sharks*  fins  and  bee8*-wax  !  All  this  time  we  waited 
for  the  signal  from  Henry  to  join  him  on  shore. 

At  this  moment  a  thought  struck  me,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jos 
papers,  and  Chinese  writings,  and  images  in  the  cabin,  might  make  us 
suspected  as  pir»t^'  *-'^'"  ^nd  killed  the  Chinese  owners,  and  taken  their 
vessel !  Indf  ^  quite  Chinese  besides.    Seeing  several  of 
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them  conBulting  over  some  of  these  papers  filled  me  with  a  new  appre- 
hension that  swallowed  up  all  others,  together  with  the  formidable  crowd 
on  the  beach,  and  reaching  half-way  up  the  mountain  abreast  of  us. 
It  waa  now  too  late  to  repair  this  oversight,  however,  by  destroying 
them.  Casting  a  last  despairing  look  at  our  poor  plundered  brig,  we, 
hand  over  hand  along  the  hawser,  gained  the  rocks,  and  were  ^most 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  crowd,  snatching  at  whatever  we  had  in  our 
nands,  our  handkerchiefs,  8cc.,  in  spite  of  the  authorities,  who  neverthe- 
less seemed  very  busy,  keeping  as  much  order  as  possible.  When  we 
got  to  the  poor  tent,  a  few  yards  up,  we  sat  drenched,  bruised,  and  for- 
lorn enough,  looking  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  What  next  V* 
Henry,  at  the  moment,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  old  chart,  was  trying  by 
signs  to  explain  to  a  sort  of  mandarin  who  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going,  frequently  bawling  out  "  Macao,"  and  ^*  English,"  and  '^  Can- 
ton," interlarded  with  the  favourite  words*'  chin-chin,"  and  *'  fokey,"  or 
friend  ;  but  everything  was  confusion  worse  confused,  with  the  noise  of 
the  voices  of  ten  thousand  people,  all  talking  and  calling  out  to  each 
other ;  while  the  most  adventurous  and  greedy  were  swimming  to  and 
fro,  and  we  could  see  the  deck  crowded,  the  work  of  unloading  the 
wreck  going  on  with  a  most  dexterous  celerity ;  in  a  few  hours  there 
was  not  a  thing  left  on  board  but  the  oyster-shells ;  nor  would  they  have 
left  us  the  chests  we  now  sat  shivering  on  (various  strenuous  attempts 
being  made  to  pull  them  from  under  us)  but  for  the  mandarins,  who  now 
set  a  sort  of  guard  over  us,  armed,  and  armed  also  with  whips,  with 
which  they  belaboured  the  foremost  encroachers  without  mercy,  which 
whacking  they  seemed  to  take  with  most  exemplary  patience.  To  un- 
derstand this  intense  greediness,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  very 
thick  population  of  China  everything  is  of  the  greatest  value— the 
very  wood  of  the  brig  was  a  rich  mine  of  wealth  to  them  while  it  lasted. 
The  mother-of-pearl,  I  have  no  doubt,  afterwards  found  its  way  to 
Canton  ;  and,  with  diving  and  indefatigable  labour,  I  suppose  not  a  rib 
or  truck  of  the  once  St.  Edelfonso  remained  to  attest  sucn  a  craft  was 
wrecked  on  that  spot,  although  for  near  three  weeks  after  part  of  her 
hull  was  yet  visible. 

We  passed  one  night — a  very  miserable,  uncomfortable  one— in  our 
wet  clothes  under  the  tent.  The  next  morning  an  order  arrived  for  us 
to  be  marched  round  the  beach,  to  where  we  could  see  a  sort  of  square 
formed  of  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  several  head  manda- 
rins. Finding  we  were  to  leave  the  little  we  had  saved  behind,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  see  no  more  of  it,  so  leave  was  given  the  men  to  pile 
on  as  many  clothes  as  they  could  of  most  value,  while  Henry  and  I, 
taking  out  our  best  things,  put  them  on  wet  as  they  were,  pocketing 
the  few  dollars  we  had  ;  and  well  it  was  we  did  so  ;  for  hardly  had  we 
moved  on  between  our  guards  when  we  saw  the  mob  break  in — ^the  tent 
sail  and  all,  disajppeared  in  a  twinkling,  the  chests  broken  up,  and  every 
thing  left  scrambled  for  and  torn  in  pieces  in  the  wildest  contention. 
In  half  an  hour's  march,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  people,  we  arrived 
at  the  military  stand,  and  as  I  fully  thought,  to  hftve  our  heads  cut  off. 
Everything  now  assumed  an  air  of  the  greatest  solemnity :  Henry  car- 
ried his  chart  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  heavy  sharp  cimeter  in  his  right, 
round  which  he  had  wrapped  a  liandkerchief  to  conceal  the  shining 
blade,  having  lost  the  scabbard.  I  had  a  dirk  on — ^the  only  arms  we 
had  saved — ^ipdeed  arms  of  any  kind  were  here  of  no  sort  of  use. 
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We  were  now  fonnally  led  within  the  square  of  troops,  anned  with 
matchlocks  and  swords,  and,  I  think,  cross-bows  and  arrows.  The  head 
mandarin,  a  little  old  withered  thing,  began  a  long  harangue.  Henry 
held  up  his  bit  of  chart,  and  repeated  his  '*  Fokey,"  his  '*  chin-chin," 
and  several  '*  Macaos"  and  "  English,"  at  all  which  the  little  old  man* 
darin  shook  his  head  and  stroked  down  his  half-dozen  white  haira  of 
beard,  which  hung  down  to  his  girdle ;  then  there  was  a  seeming  con- 
sultation with  an  enormously  fat  mandarin  and  several  others ;  uien  a 
long  pause.  All  this  time  I  was  in  an  agony,  so  fully  persuaded  waa  I 
that  we  were  about  to  have  our  heads  cut  off  without  any  further  cere- 
mony— ^very  far  from  these  good  people's  contemplations,  who  were  pro- 
bably only  consulting  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  us.  In  a  sfacvt 
time  we  were  given  in  charge  to  a  stout  handsome  mandarin  ;  and, 
under  a  guard  who  led  the  way,  we  were  conducted  to  the  village, 
which  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  across  the  isthmus,  about  two  miles 
distant,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  rather  a  lagoon,  in  which 
were  lying  great  numbers  of  fishing-boats.  Our  pilfering  friends  stock 
very  close  to  us  in  the  rear ;  that  is,  the  advance-guard  of  an  immense 
mob  at  our  heels,  laughing  and  shouting:  one  fellow  attempted  to 
snatch  a  handkerchief  out  of  my  hand,  another  got  clear  off  with  the 
remaining  kit  of  one  of  the  men  ;  and  a  third,  making  a  snatch  at  the 
sabre  Henry  held  by  his  side,  cut  his  fingers  nearly  off  through  the 
handkerchief  scabbard.  This  created  a  great  hubbub,  and  revenged  us 
a  little  for  their  annoyance — it  kept  the  rest  at  a  respectful  distance. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  village  we  were  ushered  into  a  small  house,  in 
which  sat  a  squinting  old  man  and  his  better  half,  likewise  pretty  old 
and  ugly.  Passing  by  them  into  several  courts  and  inclosures,  we  came 
to  a  small  garden  in  the  Chinese  style,  with  vases  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  gold  and  silver  fish,  small  artificial  rocks,  shells,  &c. ;  and 
here  we  found,  in  a  small  corps  de  logisj  or  building  of  a  single  room, 
we  had  reached  our  abode.  No  furniture  of  any  sort ;  the  floor,  how* 
ever,  was  boarded,  and  we  needed  no  luxuries.  Something  to  eat, 
however,  began  to  be  a  desideratum,  and  our  kind  keeper  or  mandarin 
soon  sent  us  a  little  fat  pork,  plenty  of  rice  and  sweet  potatoes,,  and,  by 
way  of  wine,  some  sanuhu  (a  fiery  kind  of  whisky).  On  this  we  re- 
galed ourselves  all  together :  keeping  apart  from  our  men  was  no  longer 
practicable ;  nor,  uncertain  as  was  our  fate  as  yet,  was  it  desirable ; 
still  there  was  a  kind  of  subordination  kept  up— our  men  treating  ns 
with  respect,  but  we  were  well  aware  on  how  slender  a  tie  ! 

For  several  days  we  were  confined  to  this  inner  court  and  our  room, 
with  an  occasional  ^'  chin-chin "  to  our  keepers  in  the  outer  house 
towards  the  street,  the  old  man  and  woman,  with  whom  we  soon  grew 
familiar ;  the  mandarin  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  us,  now  and  then 
calling  on  us. 

This  sort  of  life  soon  began  to  be  intolerable :  first  of  all,  the  mos- 
quitoes swarmed  to  such  a  d^cee  in  our  house,  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
obtain  even  a  broken  slumber ;  at  last  we  partly  smoked  them  out.  In 
the  next  place  this  uncertainty  and  listless  activity  was  killing  to  us — I 
know  not  whether  we  would  not  have  preferred  the  typhoon  and  a 
second  wreck  to  it.  Meantime  Henry  wrote  to  Macao,  and,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  promise,  and  some  dollars  in  hand,  induced  a  fislierman 
to  take  the  letter,  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  Typa  (if 
any),  or  one  of  th'^  ^^^^^  to  tell  them  of  our  situation.    There  was 
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not  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  man's  going  so  far  along  the 
coast ;  however,  in  this  we  were  agreeably  mistaken. 

Meantime  we  obtained  leave  to  go  out  of  our  quad  prison  into  the 
village,  and,  bv  degrees,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  to  bathe  on  the 
sea-shore.  Whenever  we  went  out  we  were  sure  to  have  a  crowd  of 
children  at  our  heels,  bawling  **  Ayah,  ayah  !  Fanqui,  fanqui !  '* — the 
latter  word  meaning  red  demls  of  the  toesL  This  sort  of  annoyance 
seldom  went  farther  than  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs ;  few  or 
none  of  the  grown-up  people  did  more  than  stare  at  us  from  their 
doors — ^a  remarkable  decorum,  when  we  consider  that  we  were  the  first 
Europeans  ever  seen,  perhaps  ever  heard  of,  by  many  of  them.  Loung- 
ing in  our  court-yard,  watching  our  gold  and  silver  fish,  or  making 
signs  with  the  old  man  and  woman,  or  witnessing  their  quarrels  (which 
were  frequent  and  funny  enough),  going  to  walk  and  bathe  for  an 
hour  on  tne  beach,  passed  away  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  ;  when,  to 
our  great  joy,  the  Harrier,  sloop'of-war,  anchored  in  the  offing,  and, 
sending  a  boat  on  shore  for  us,  we  soon  found  ourselves  comfortably  on 
board,  sailing  immediately  for  Macao,  where  we  arrived  the  next  day, 
and  joined  our  own  frigate  in  the  Typa,  where  she  had  long  since 
arrived  from  her  cruise,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of  their 
valuable  prize  brig,  not  finding  her  snug  at  anchor  before  them,  as  they 
had  calculated.  There  is  never  any  sympathy  or  commiseration  on 
such  occasions :  we  were  received  with  sullen  looks  and  short  answers — 
natural  enough,  on  our  appearance  all  well  and  hearty  without  our 
valuable  prize,  which  had  served  as  a  solace  by  anticipation  for  some 
heavy  disappointments,  in  the  prize-way,  after  they  left  us.  That  we 
had  lost  all  our  clothes  and  little  property,  and  had  had  such  narrow 
escapes  with  our  lives,  we  ourselves  almost  considered  as  a  matter  of 
reproach.  By  degrees  the  bitter  disappointment  blew  over ;  and  we,  for 
our  parts,  were  but  too  happy  to  hear  nothing  more  of  the  unhappy  St 
Edelfonso  and  her  valuable  cargo. 

I  have  often  since  regretted  that  my  youth  and  giddiness  prevented 
my  observing  the  Chinese  thus  in  their  domestic  relations  with  .some 
attention :  there  is  but  one  thing  that  still  clings  to  my  memory  con- 
nected with  the  old  couple  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  village,  their  squabbles 
and  their  makings  up — ^their  both  comforting  themselves  with  drams  of 
sanukuy  and  the  old  boy,  who  was  a  wag  in  his  way,  sitting  at  his 
street  door  with  his  long  pipe,  whenever  he  could  quit  other  occupa- 
tions, or  was  undisturbed  by  the  clack  of  his  better  half— -all  this  would 
have  been  exactly  the  case  in  any  town  on  our  own  shores  among  the 
same  class  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  recollect  the  easy,  gen- 
tlemanlike carriage,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  stout  fair  mandarin,  who 
had  a  sort  of  charge  of  us :  this  was  the  magistrate  of  the  town  no 
doubt— -one  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  subordinate  to  the  beil- 
hatted  and  red  horse-haired,  yellow- buttoned  mandarins  of  the  military 
we  had  seen  at  first,  and  whom  we  never  saw  afterwards. 

A  most  absurd  attempt  on  our  parts  was  afterwards  made  to  induce 
the  Chinese  Government  to  refund  the  value  of  this  wrecked  and  plun- 
dered brig :  of  course  it  came  to  nothing.  As  well  might  the  Emperor 
of  China  send  to  St  James's  for  the  value  of  any  one  of  his  jupks 
wrecked  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Devon  or  Cornwall ! 

Y  2 
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"  Thus  ended  the  knight ;  thus  began  his  meek  wife: 
*  It  must,  and  it  shall  be^  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus :  no  companv  comes 

But  a  rabble  of  tenants^  and  rusty  dull  rums. 

«  «  •  • 

«  *  •  • 

But  if  you  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear, 

The  Captain,  Tm  sure,  will  always  come  here.* " 

Swift. 

Although  foreigners  in  general  complain  of  the  difficulties  tliey 
encounter  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  *^  gutteral,  sputterall"  language, 
they  cannot  but  allow  that  tliese  are  compensated  for  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  simplicity  of  construction  and  idiom.  They  find  the  conjuga- 
tions easy,  and  effected  for  the  greatest  part  by  the  use  of  auxiliary 
verbs  (better  auxiliaries  than  some  I  wot  oO*  Thev  are  free  from  the 
embarrassments  attending  the  genders  of  nouns,  which  in  French  and 
Italian  are  considerable  stumbling-blocks  in  conversation;  and  the 
wrong  use  of  masculine  or  feminine  in  the  article  often  bothers  the  sense 
of  the  noun  itself.  We  allow  sex  only  to  the  creatures  that  possess  it; 
debarring  things  inanimate  from  that  accompaniment,  with  the  except 
tion  of  two  natural  and  one  artificial  object.  We  allow  the  sun  to  be 
masculine,  and  the  moon  feminine,  generally  in  a  poetical  sense; 
but  even  in  common  parlance  it  is  usual  to  say,  *'  There  are  spots  on  bh 
disc,"  or  ^'  She  has  not  risen."  The  only  thing  else  we  allow  to  possess 
sex  is  a  ship.  Although  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  to  say,  *'  She  is  a 
fine  man-of-war,"  still,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  is  a  splen- 
did one.  If  we  allow  the  most  beautiful  natural  object  to  be  a  fine 
woman,  we  cannot  refuse  the  same  meed  of  praise  to  a  ship  as  the  finest 
artificial  one  in  the  world.  To  see  a  ship-of-war  under  sail,  one  must  at 
once  confess  the  truth  of  the  poet's  lines : — 

'•  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife." 

Taking  it,  or  her,  in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  an  abode  for  sailors, 
I  taxed  my  imagination  if  I  could  by  analogy  make  a  similar  imper- 
sonation of  the  soldiers'  lodgings,  but  the  attempt  was  vain.  It  would 
never  do  to  speak  of  a  female  as  one  often  obliged  to  be  repaired,  and 
that  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  bringing  actions  for  damages  against 
her  most  intimate  friends,  not  to  say  anything  of  her  being  painted 
occasionally. 

Neither  would  it  be  beseeming  to  speak  of  a  lady  as  having  lived 
under  several  masters  with  indifferent  success,  and  being  at  last  obliged 
to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  To  be 
sure,  the  word  from  which  it  has  its  origin  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and,  like  all  others  appertaining  to  the  art  military,  comes  from  the 
French ;  but  that  would  hardly  be  reason  sufficient.  Indeed,  we  have 
swerved  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  which  it  is  derived :  barraque 
signifies  properly  the  huts  erected  in  a  bivouac,  the  more  permanent 
quarters  of  soldiers  being  called  cagerm.    However,  the  word,  such  as 
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It  is,  is  well  known,  being  of  as  frequent  use  in  the  anny  as  "  dollars*' 
in  North  America.  Even  in  civil  life  it  is  familiar  enough,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  applied  well  known.  I  have  heard  it  remarked, 
that  although  there  is  very  little  beauty  in  these  buildings  to  admire, 
yet  the  ground  in  front  of  them  is  generally  the  chosen  place  of  exer- 
cise for  nursery-maids,  probably  to  give  their  young  charges  a  taste  for  a 
military  life ;  and  their  mistresses  sometimes  follow  their  example,  when 
the  merry  notes  of  the  band  furnish  a  reason. 

Although  a  word  of  such  general  usage,  it  has  not  ventured  much 
into  poetry,  the  quotation  I  have  made  being  the  only  instance  I  recol- 
lect; and  the  dean  had  too  good  a  knowledge  of  sounds  to  let  it  stand 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  monosyllables  which  would  accord  with  it 
are,  rack,  crack,  whack,  and  pack.  *'  These,"  as  Benedict  says,  **  are 
hard  rhymes;"  and  the  only  dissyllable  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  is 
arrack,  a  drunken  rhyme. 

The  dean  to  this  poem  of  Hamilton's  Bawn  appends  a  note,  explain- 
ing what  a  barrack  is;  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  their  origin,  or  at 
least  their  general  application,  did  not  date  long  before  his  time ;  and, 
like  all  the  public  buildings  of  this  country,  they  have  made  not  the 
slightest  advance,  either  in  appearance  or  convenience,  from  their  first 
date.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  tlie  merits  of  the  poetry, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  th^t  the  advice  of  tlie  lady  to  her  husband,  to 
have  a  banack  rather  than  a  bam,  is  founded  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  In  fact,  it  has  been  acted  on  to  the  letter  by  many  landed 
proprietors  in  Ireland,  who  have  made  interest  to  get  barracks  erected 
on  their  estates,  to  which  they  offered  the  inducement  of  granting  to 
Government,  rent  free,  long  leases  of  land,  which  they  could  not  apply 
to  any  other  purpose ;  then,  if  there  was  any  rock,  limestone,  or  brick- 
earth  on  the  estates,  they  came  into  immediate  demand  for  building. 
When  the  edifice  was  finished,  and  furnished  with  troops,  they  would 
afford  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  estate,  parti- 
cularly if  cavalry  formed  the  detachment ;  they  would  spend  all  their 
spare  cash  among  the  tenants ;  their  presence  would  afford  protection 
to  the  property ;  and,  finally,  the  officers  would  add  to  the  society  of  the 
squire,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  which  was 
the  burthen  of  the  lady's  song  I  have  quoted. 

Strangers  have  often  remarked  the  vast  superiority  in  this  country  of 
all  enterprises  of  individuals  or  companies  over  those  of  the  Government. 
Look  at  the  palaces  of  our  kings  and  princes.  Are  they  (including  the 
gimcrack  affair  in  St.  James's  Park)  fit  to  compare  with  the  splendid 
edifices  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  There  is  but  one  exception, 
Windsor  Castle ;  and  that  has  been  brought  about,  not  by  any  display 
of  original  talent  or  ingenuity,  but  by  following  out,  and  giving  greater 
extension  to  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors.  I  leave  out  of  the  exception 
Somerset  House,  because  it  was  originally  built  by  an  individual,  and 
will  say,  that  besides  Windsor  Castle  there  are  only  two  other  public 
buildings  which  are  at  the  same  time  handsome  and  calculated  for  their 
purposes ;  I  mean  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  store-houses  in  the  new 
victualling-yard  at  Plymouth. 

If  ever  the  plan  that  has  been  approved  of  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  be  acted  on  (which  I  much  doubt),  it  will  not  be  rash  to 
prophesy  that  it  will  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  besides 
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a  large  yearly  outlay  for  repairs.  We  all  know  how  these  things  are 
managed.  The  architect  stops  short  half  way,  says  he  has  miscalculated, 
and  the  ready  is  all  ffone ;  then  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  pity  of  the 
country,  in  not  compfetiDg  such  a  national  object. 

To  sum  up  the  difference  between  private  and  public  undeitakingB,  I 
need  only  refer  to  two  works  nearly  in  juxtaposition,  Waterkio-brklge 
and  the  National  Gallery.  The  former  must  always  be  an  object  of 
admiration,  while  the  latter  looks  more  like  a  building  for  rearing  silk- 
worms than  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  works  of  art  of  the  richest  country 
in  tlie  world.  The  reason  of  this  discrepancy,  which  so  much  surprises 
foreigners,  is  of  easy  solution.  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  ehosen  with 
any  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  architecture  or  the  fine  arts  ?     No. 

They  are  chosen  because any  other  reason  you  like.     Even  if  tliese 

superintending  powers  were  gifted  with  all  the  requisites  possible,  hoir 
could  they  employ  them  ?  They  are  kept  up  all  night  for  months  to> 
gether,  in  endless  talk  about  other  matters,  or  listening  to  radical  spout* 
ings  on  impossibilities,  until  their  senses  are  all  bewildered,  and  they 
are  in  no  condition  to  enter  on  the  plan  and  details  of  any  project, 
however  useful  or  ornamental. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  with  all  public  buildings,  it  can  be 
little  wonder  that  the  barracks  share  in  the  general  neglect.  They  ate 
regular  step-children  of  the  State,  handed  over  to  be  reared  and  looked 
after  by  contractors.  There  is  no  one  to  give  the  slightest  hint 
of  improvement  or  amelioration.  A  very  small  addition  to  the  expense 
would  have  made  them  appear  decent  at  least.  At  present  the  jails  and 
bridewells  are  far  beyond  them  ;  and  they  rank  only  with  asylums  for 
the  insane,  or  some  of  the  new  poor-houses.  In  all  England  there  is 
not  a  decent-looking  barrack  except  Winchester,  and  that  is  constructed 
on  the  remains  of  the  palace  :  all  the  rest  are  a  discredit  to  the  country. 
In  this  respect  they  are  better  off  in  Ireland.  Cork  and  Fermoy  may 
boast  of  barracks  that  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  country ;  and  Pienhill 
barracks,  near  Edinburgh,  are  of  the  same  character. 

If  the  external  appearance  has  been  quite  thrown  out  of  the  question, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  some  compensation  would  be  made  in  internal 
comforts  ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  They  are  built  and  fur- 
nished by  contract :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  doors  and  windows  are 
constructed  with  the  worst  materials,  and  are  never  air-tight.  In  the 
soldiers'  barracks  there  are  so  many  together  that  this  inconvenience  is 
scarcely  felt ;  but  in  the  officers'  rooms  there  is  some  difference.  There 
the  solitary  tries  in  vain  to  keep  himself  warm  in  his  uncarpeted  iodg^ 
ing,  with  Winter,  Boreas,  and  Co.,  blowing  in  upon  him,  through,  **  all 
and  sundry,"  the  crevices.  The  nearer  he  plants  himself  to  the  fire  the 
worse  he  is,  unless  he  couid  place  himself  on  a  revolver,  and  be  equally 
done  on  both  sides.  As  it  is,  he  is  roasted  in  his  frontispiece,  while  his 
dorsal  regions  are  basted  with  frost,  until  he  has  to  go  to  bed  for 
equality  of  heat. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  affair  is  managed  now,  but  can  affirm  that 
not  many  years  since,  when  an  officer  was  inclined  to  indulge  a  leisure 
hour  in  his  room  in  the  upper  barracks  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  in  stormy  weather  to  keep  his  candle  burning,  with 
his  door  and  windov  ^t  if  any  one  not  accustomed  to  the 
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fort  a  lice  should  hilTe  ventured  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  storm  to  open 
the  door,  the  result  would  have  been  immediate.  He  would  have  found 
the  door  blown  out  of  his  hand ;  and  if  he  had  escaped  prostration  him- 
self, he  might  have  seen  his  friend's  candle  instantly  extinguished,  and 
the  fire,  which  was  previously  his  only  comfort,  blown  bodily  up  the 
chimney.  All  this  might  have  been  easily  obviated  by  a  slender  second 
door  covered  with  green  baize ;  but  then,  what  horror  to  an  official,  to 
put  in  the  estimate  such  an  unheard-of  luxury  as  a  second  door  to  an 
officer's  room. 

With  no  external  beauty  to  boast  of,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  bar- 
racks should  become  like  neglected  children,  handed  over  to  different 
tutors,  under  the  titles  of  Barrack  Board,  Barrackmaster-General,  &c. ; 
but  it  must  excite  some  surprise  that  the  Board  of  Oidnancci  which  has 
generally  expressed  much  jealousy  with  any  interference  in  its  own  con- 
cerns, should  have  been  chosen  as  dry-nurse  to  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  army.  I  suppose  it  is  on  something  of  the  same  idea  that  a  re- 
formed rake  makes  the  best  husband. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  transport  service,  no  branch 
of  public  expenditure  during  the  war  was  greater  than  the  Barrack 
Department  of  the  Ordnance ;  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  reference  to 
the  estimates,  and  the  visible  remaining  proofs  at  Dover  Heights, 
Chatham,  Woolwich,  &c.  To  do  them  justice  they  have  something 
good  to  show  for  the  money,  as  the  barracks  of  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  are  at  least  habitable. 

But  now,  as  the  shoe  does  not  pinch  themselves,  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  drawn  the  economical  screw  as  tight  as  it  well  can  go, 
unless  they  were  to  take  the  roofs  off  the  barracks.  In  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  Queen's  Ministers,  and  having  under  his  surveillance 
all  the  great  guns,  powder,  and  military  stores,  the  Master-General  is 
made  surveyor  of  mops^  dustpans,  and  palliasses,  of  all  the  barracks. 
Not  long  since  an  officer  holding  that  high  office  paid  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  west ;  in  one  barrack  he  found,  that  although  there  were 
plenty  of  spare  rooms,  yet  the  officers  were  confined  to  one  each ;  but 
the  barrack  serjeant  had  two.  This  was  declared  '*  too  bad,"  but  it 
did  not  procure  the  officers  any  further  accommodation,  the  seijeant 
being  only  obliged  to  refund  the  extra  room. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  comparisons  have  been  drawn 
between  the  situation  of  officers  of  the  British  Army  and  foreigners, 
and  the  balance  has  been  in  favour  of  the  latter :  it  may  not  here  be 
irrelevant  to  institute  something  of  the  same  kind  between  our  oncers 
and  the  private  soldiers,  partly  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand : 


An  officer  on  entering  the  Army 
has  to  furnish,  at  his  own  expense, 
every  article  of  his  clothing  and  ap- 
pointments, as  well  as  the  arms 
with  which  he  is  to  attack  the 
enemy;  and  in  the  cavalry,  the 
horse  on  which  he  rides. 

On  going  into  barracks,  the  officer 
is  shown  into  a  cold  and  desolate- 
looking  room,  destitute  of  any  article 
except  a  deal  table,  two  oak  chairs, 
and  a  fender,  fire-irons,  and  coal- 
box  ;  the  whole  bought  under  con- 


The  soldier  has  only  to  provide 
a  small  portion  of  his  outit ;  he  is 
regimentally  clothed  from  head  to 
foot.  The  arms  he  is  to  use,  and 
the  horse  he  has  to  ride,  furnished 
to  him  free  of  all  charge. 

The  soldier  enters  into  his  barrack 
room,  where  there  is  already  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  surrounded  by  his  comrades. 
He  sits  down  to  his  well-cooked  and 
plentiful  dinner,  being  furnished 
with  all  utensils  gratis,  and  he  sees 
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at  his  side  his  bedstead,  bed  and 
bedding,  all  ready  for  his^reception. 


The  years  of  a  soldier's  senrice 
are  regularly  carried  to  his  credit ; 
and  his  pension  increased  in  pro- 

Portion  to  his  length  of  senrice. 
housands  of  our  men  have  been 
pensioned  on  their  full-pay;  and 
although  there  has  been  some  cut- 
ting down  lately  (in  my  opinion 
very  unfairly),  still  any  man  of  good 
character,  serving  the  AiU  time,  may 
claim  this  retirement. 


tract,  and,  of  course,  the  worst  pos- 
sible of  the  kind  *  the  fire-irons 
would  not  find  admission  into  the 
servants'  hall  of  any  gentleman*s 
house.* 

Let  the  length  of  an  officer  s  ser* 
vice  be  what  it  may,  although  it 
may  furnish  a  claim,  it  gives  no 
right :  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
retirement.  In  this  differing  from 
the  armies  of  all  foreign  nations, 
and  even  our  own  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  may,  if  he  wishes,  retire 
on  nalf-pa}r;  But  such  a  thing  as 
two-thiras  is  unheard  of;  and  the 
instances  of  retirement  on  AxU-pay 
are  very  rare  indeed. 

An  officer  coming  to  join  from  leave  may  arrive  just  after  a  regiment 
has  taken  up  their  barracks,  and  he  of  course  has  the  last  choice ; 
probably  a  room  with  a  northern  aspect,  and  looking  on  the  dead-wall 
of  the  barrack-yard.  If  he  is  in  delicate  health,  or  particularly  if  he  is 
married,  the  external  attractions,  added  to  those  of  the  interior  I  have 
just  described,  will  not  have  many  charms  for  him ;  and  he  says  to  the 
Quartermaster, — '*  I  must  try  to  get  a  lodging,  and  suppose  I  may 
have  the  coals  and  candles.**  *'  No,  Sir,  these  have  been  struck  off; 
no  one  is  allowed  to  have  them  that  does  not  sleep  in  the  barracks." 
Sublime  saving  !  The  name  of  the  person  who  struck  out  this  idea 
ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  ex-economist  of  Middle- 
sex. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  to  gain  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  their  persons 
and  names,  it  is  almost  indispensable  for  an  officer  to  live  in  barracks ; 
and  yet  every  possible  thing  is  done  to  disgust  him,  and  drive  him 
away.  The  intimate  acquaintance  he  may  gain  of  the  men's  ways  and 
mode  of  thinking  seem  to  go  for  nothing ;  and  yet  I  have  known 
instances  when  officers,  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Generals,  have  felt  them- 
selves much  at  a  loss  on  this  point.  Officers  of  the  Guards,  and  others 
who  have  constantly  served  on  the  staff,  whatever  their  merits  may  be 
in  other  respects,  are  nearly  innocent  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  interior  economy  and  details  of  a  regiment ;  and  when  they  come  to 
inspect  corps  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  they  are  either  obliged  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted,  or  are  forced  to  hold  as  a  model  (to  judge  of 
all  the  rest)  the  first  regiment  they  happen  to  see. 

Every  man  almost  who  has  worn  a  red  coat  is  familiar  with  **  barrack 
damages ;"  they  are  like  falls  in  hunting, — **  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  them."  They  follow  a  man  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
service  ;  and  if  he  should  have  happened  to  be  at  Sandhurst,  he  will 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  matter  long  before  he  entered  the  Army, 
They  told  there  something  scandalous  of  a  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
on  that  point.  The  boys  used  to  say  that  whenever  he  wanted  a  new 
feather,  or  sword-knot,  he  used  to  knock  off  a  bit  of  plaster  with 


*  We  undertake  to  prove,  on  some  futare  occasion,  that  an  actual  saving  to  the 
country  would  be  effected  by  decently  furnishing  officers'  apartments. — Ed. 
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the  chafe  of  his  sword,  and  Ihat  all  the  youths  whose  rooms  opened  on 
this  corridor  were  made  to  pay  barrack-damages.  These  charges  are 
levied  without  favour  or  affection ;  but  I  never  heard  that  they  were 
exactly  accounted  for.  I  think  they  must  have  been  enough  not  only 
to  keep  these  crazy  tenements  in  repair*  but  in  some  instances  to  have 
paid  for  their  building.  For  instance,  Hilsea  Barracks  were  built  in 
1780«1,  to  last  by  the  contract  twenty  years,  which,  of  course,  affected 
the  first  cost,  lliey  lasted  more  than  twice  that  time,  and  part  of  tbem 
is,  I  believe,  still  standing.  During  that  period  they  were  perhaps  not 
above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  untenanted :  the  greater  variety  of  occu- 
pants the^ore  excuse  for  the  repetition  of  damages ;  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  document  to  produce  all  that  has  been  paid  under  this  head.  In 
one  year  of  the  Penmsular  war  there  were  28*000  men  passed  through 
Hilsea  Barracks  in  detachments ;  and  if  they  did  not  all  leave  their 
mark  on  the  barrack  walls,  few  escaped  the  toll.  The  inquests  that  are 
held  on  the  removal  of  every  corps  are  often  very  inconvenient  and 
troublesome  to  the  departed  spirits.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  man 
pay  for  damages  he  is  unconscious  of,  when  he  is  removed  from  the 
place ;  but  these  are  unlike  lawyer's  bills,  you  cannot  tax  them,  or  get 
any  satisfaction  by  swearing  ten  horse-power  that  you  never  were  guilty 
of  the  damages  standing  against  your  name. 

How  these  fines  are  applied  to  the  internal  repairs,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  but  I  will  just  give  an  idea  how  the  external  work  was  carried 
on.  1  was  in  Kinsale  Barracks  in  the  early  part  of  1815.  which  was 
remarkable  by  Buonaparte  bolting  from  Elba,  and  its  being  a  very 
stormy  season.  One  night  five  or  six  large  slates  on  the  roof  of  the 
men's  barracks  were  blown  down :  it  was  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer,  who  sent  for  the  barrackmaster  ;  he  had  no  power  to  repair  the 
damaffe,  although  it  was  evidently  required  to  be  immediate.  An  esti- 
mate had  to  be  sent  to  Dublin,  to  go  through  two  or  three  offices,  and 
returned  approved.  The  second  night  **  Mr.  Boreas"  got  into  the 
open  space  in  the  roof,  and  nearly  dislodsed  half  the  slates :  fresh 
estimate,  fresh  return,  and  in  a  fortnight  Sie  repairs  began.  In  the 
first  instance  they  might  have  coat  thirty  shillings^  finally  it  was  as  many 
pounds. 

Having  stated  thus  a  few  of  the  disagreeable  points  connected  with 
barracks,  all  of  which  might  be  removed  by  a  small  application  of  what 
is  in  every  one's  mouth — liberality ;  it  may  be  but  fair  to  add  some  of 
the  advantages  which  are  altogether  separate  from  the  administration. 
The  principal  of  these  is, — the  feeling  of  independence  that  every  one 
has  regarding  his  domicile — it  is  his  house,  his  castle ;  accessible  to 
him  at  all  hours.  Without  giving  any  one  trouble,  he  may  either  carry 
his  key  in  his  pouch,  or  leave  it  with  the  sentry  at  the  gate.  It  throws 
him  into  constant  contact  with  his  brother  officers,  and  enables  him  to 
choose,  according  to  his  liking,  one  or  more  with  whom  he  may  culti- 
vate habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  Although  there  is  not  much  to 
gratify  the  senses  of  sight  or  smell  about  a  barrack,  yet  many  are  the 
scenes  of  fun  and  amusement  enacted  therein  ;  and  if  each  edifice  was 
allowed  to  tell  its  own  history,  a  repeating  of  curious  anecdotes  might 
be  formed  to  enlighten  the  '*  young  idea."  Many  of  your  readers,  if 
they  have  not  inhabited,  have  at  least  seen  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  at 
Malta,  which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  siege  by 
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die  TwikB^  It  is  boill  on  a  tongae  of  hod,  or  ntlier  of  rock)  liiat  rum 
from  Vhtoriosa,  half-way  into  the  principal  harbour  of  Malta,  the  entrance 
of  which  it  completely  commanda;  first  by  a  battery  ajleur  d'eam  of 
42-pomiders,  porhaps  the  most  formidable  of  its  kind  in  Surope ;  and 
dien,  in  soooession«  are  elevated  above  it,  on  terraces,  three  batteries  of 
nearly  equal  power. 

It  would  seem  thst  the  psrt  of  the  fort  allotted  for  holding  the  troops 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  and  afterwards  repaired,  or  re- 
placed piecemeal,  like  a  farm-house  transformed  into  a  gentleman's 
dwelling ;  where  you  are  constantly  going  up  steps  to  come  down  others. 
At  the  upper  part  of  tlus  nest  of  barracks  was  an  apartment  to  which 
you  descended  from  the  rampart,  and  its  access  on  the  other  and  inner 
side  was  also  higher,  by  two  feet,  than  the  level  of  the  floor ;  so  that 
each  way  you  stepped  down  into  the  apartment,  well  calculated  in  this 
way  to  hold  water. 

This  sunken  room  struck  the  fancy  of  Major  Sproule,  then  senior 
officer  of  the  Artillery  in  the  fort,  but  before  he  removed  his  things,  he 
would  have  a  chimney  constructed,  having  previously  obtain^  an 
English  grate  and  some  coals  from  a  ship  in  the  harbour.  One  of  the 
artillerymen,  a  mason  by  trade,  was  employed  to  pierce  the  flat  roof, 
and  construct  the  affair ;  he  was,  I  suppose,  what  is  called  a  straight- 
forward man,  for  he  built  his  chimney  quite  perpendicular,  and  as  it  was 
short,  there  was  no  difficulty,  by  looking  up,  to  see  the  stars,  a  passing 
balloon,  or  any  other  object  overhead. 

The  winter  in  Malta  is  of  short  duration,  but  severe ;  the  rain 
descending  in  torrents,  with  cold  winds.  The  Major  had  an  invitation 
to  dine  in  Valetta  the  day  his  chimney  was  finished,  but  as  the  night 
promised  to  be  bad,  he  intended  also  sleeping  on  that  side  of  the  water. 
Before  his  departure  he  left  word  with  his  servant  ii>  move  his  things  in 
the  morning,  and  to  have  a  fire  lighted,  with  his  breakfast,  in  the  new 
apartment.  The  next  morning  he  was  seen  crossing  the  water,  well 
wrapped  up,  and  apparently  hugging  himself  in  anticipation  of  his  Eng- 
lish fireside ;  he  hurried  up  to  the  fort,  and  to  his  scene  of  delights. 
What  Was  his  surprise  on  opening  the  door  to  see  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  room  was  full  of  water,  and  seated  on  a  table,  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  were  two  of  the  youths,  holding  each  a  slender  twig  in  his 
hand,  to  wliich  was  fastened  a  piece  of  thread,  as  if  fishing ;  and  the 
moment  the  Major  appeared  they  cautioned  him  to  stop,  as  they  had 
just  had  **  a  nibble." 

There  is  a  story,  I  believe,  of  this  kind,  in  some  old  jest  book  ;  but 
whether  these  military  wags  had  taken  it  as  a  model,  or  only  acted  from 
their  own  ideas,  I  never  learned,  but  the  story  amused  the  garrison  for 
a  whole  day,  which  is  rather  lunger  than  the  duration  of  most  practical 
jokes.  It  had  rained  incessantly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  as  the 
orifice  of  the  chimney  was  of  large  dimensions,  it  ]ioured  in  so  as  to  fill 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  and  this  suggested  the  trick  that  was 
played. 

Amongst  the  delights  of  a  barrack  life  is  what  is  called  **  buckling- 
up."  When  a  large  body  of  troops  are  called  together  for  some  parti- 
cular purpose,  then  the  jolly  Sub.,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  what  the 
French  call  la  totalUe  oi  his  barrack-room,  was  obliged  to  "  buckle-up'* 
and  receive  a  chum  to  share  his  comforts.     This  used  to  happen  fre- 
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quenti  J  in  Ireland,  and  was  Anything  but  pleasant,  paiticttlarly  in  hot 
weather.  I  once  knew  an  instance  of  an  officer*  his  wife,  and  nine 
children  being  thus  stowed  away  in  one  room ;  luckily  it  was  part  of  a 
Field  Officer's  quarters  ;  had  it  been  a  Sub/s,  it  would  have  been  little 
better  than  the  stowage  of  the  slaves  in  the  small  vessels  we  hear  of. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  architect  who  built  Buckingham  Palace 
had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  barrackmaster,  for  that  edifice  presents 
exactly  the  appearance  of  most  of  our  large  barracks — a  centre  bU  and 
two  long  projecting  wings ;  the  gateway  of  the  palace  is,  however,  a 
hora  d'osuvre^  quite  out  of  the  barrack  or  any  other  Style.  I  was  once 
in  an  edifice  of  this  kind  for  lodging  troops  (not  the  gateway)  con- 
structed with  particular  ingenuity :  the  groUhd-iloor  and  third  story  of 
the  wiugs  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  leaving  on  the  lower  floor 
only  an  entrance  at  each  end,  with  one  room,  and  space  for  the  stair- 
case, that  led  up  to  the  officers*  rooms,  which  were  on  the  first  floor, 
and  encroached  there  upon  the  meii's  territory.  This  plan  I  conceive 
ingenious :  the  officers  could  scarcely  be  ever  dull  when  they  had  the 
men  constantly  tramping  over  head,  their  noises  of  diflerent  kinds  under 
their  fiset  and  at  one  side :  it  was  quite  a  cheerful  position.  To  obtain 
access  to  this  region  I  have  said  there  was  a  staircase,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  the  quarter  of  an  officer ;  it  was  then  occupied  by  a  man 
who  had  risen  by  his  own  merit  from  the  ranks,  and  his  wife  was  her- 
self equally  deserving  of  promotion :  she  was  a  Idnd-hearted  creature,  a 
most  sincere  lover  of  the  regiment  and  stickler  for  its  honour ;  every 
young  man  ^t  joined  she  adopted  as  a  sort  of  regimental  child,  and 
furnished  him  with  sage  advice,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not 
always  followed.  She  was,  among  other  good  qualities,  a  great  sup- 
porter of  regimental  morality ;  and  placed  herself  expris  in  the  stair- 
foot  quarter  to  stop  all  "  goings  on,"  as  she  called  them,  that  were 
improper.  She  proved  of  great  use  in  keeping  away  Jews  and  other 
interlopers,  and  never  let  her  attention  be  drawn  off  from  what  she 
considered  a  duty ;  if  any  petticoat  made  its  appearance  that  was  not 
orthodox  and  regimental,  it  was  sure  of  being  repelled,  and  the  presence 
of  a  male  protector  was  of  no  value,  it  only  brought  part  of  a  lecture 
on  himself.  The  lady  had  not  three  heads,  but  she  htul  one  tongue  in 
one  head  that  was  worth  the  three  bow-wows  of  Cerberus :  even  some 
females  quite  camme  ilfant  could  not  mount  the  stairs  without  explain- 
ing who  they  wete,  and  whom  they  were  going  to  visit.  This  vigilance, 
which  continued  while  she  was  awake,  was  rather  annoying  to  the 
3routhB,  who,  in  revenge,  used  to  dress  people  up  on  purpose  to  tease 
this  guardian  angel ;  but  she  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  continued 
unabated  in  her  zeal. 

I  was  once  in  a  barrack  with  a  half-mad  fellow,  that  had  taken  it 
into  his  head,  and  was  quite  positive,  that  there  had  been  a  ghost  in  his 
room ;  he  was,  of  course,  as  far  as  it  was  safe,  bantered  on  this  fancy, 
which,  however,  so  far  from  convincing  him  of  his  delusion,  made  him 
cling  more  flrnftly  to  it  than  ever.  Whether  he  thought  some  of  the 
youths  might  feci  inclined  to  pass  a  joke  on  him,  or  that  he  really 
thought  lie  could  make  an  impression  with  the  edge  of  a  weapon,  he 
sat  in  his  barrack-room  with  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table,  ready  fur  the 
advent  of  his  spiritual  visiter ;  and  it  was  something  of  a  nervous  affair 
to  r^um  to  our  rooms  at  night,  lest  one  might  be  taken  for  a  ghost, 
and,  as  Hamlet  says,  made  one  in  reality. 
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At  the  same  period  an  officer  who  was  lodged  in  a  bamck  very  near 
and  exactly  oppoaite,  waa  beginning  to  leam  the  bugle,  and,  aa  I  sap- 
pose,  had  made  a  compromise  with  his  fellow-lodgers  by  bknring  ma 
unmelodioas  blasts  out  of  the  window,  foraetting  the  annoyance  to  his 
opposite  ndghbonrs.  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  idea  by  his  noise  to 
**  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  rather  was  practising  to  be  able 
to  rouse  the  lasy  tumpikeman  m>m  his  dusty  bed ;  it  was,  liowever,  an 
awful  nuisance.  There  is  an  Italian  proverb---**!?  Dio  mi  guarda  ^umo 
caUvo  vidno  o  iTun  priiic^narUe  s^uH  ffioUno  " — a  friend  of  mine  waa 
placed  in  the  latter  situation,  much  to  his  annoyance :  he,  honeat  man, 
knew  little  more  of  music  than  to  take  off  his  hat  when  he  heard  **  God 
save  the  King"  (or  Queen)  ;  he  knew  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
**  Garry  Owen"  and  the  '*  Downshire  Qnick*8tep,"  and  was  perfect  in 
the  '*  British  Grenadiers/'  which  he  used  to  say  made  his  blood  dance ; 
but  for  any  other  sort  of  music  he  had  an  indifference,  or  rather  utter 
contempt;  it  may  be  imagined  then  with  what  horror  he  learned  that 
his  next  neighbour  was  beginning  to  leam  the  violin :  whenever  he  saw 
the  music-master  make  his  appearance,  he  bolted  to  the  mesa-room  or 
parade,  and  returned  when  the  scraper  of  catgut  disappeared.  He  little 
thought  of  the  pleasure  that  was  in  store  for  him !  It  would  appear 
that  in  music  as  well  as  love  and  other  fancies  "  the  appetite  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on ;"  it  was  the  case  in  this  instance :  the  pupil  was  desired 
to  practise  the  shifts  and  passages  frequently,  which  he  did  not  only 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  but  into  the  shades  of  night ;  and,  if  he 
had  any  evening  engagement  that  prevented  him,  he  would  often  get 
up  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  to  scrape  on  the  catgut.  This  waa 
rather  too  much  for  the  philosophy  of  my  friend,  who  remonstrated  on 
this  ^Bescraping  of  the  hours  of  sleep ;  but  for  reply  he  was  told  that 
it  ^'  was  the  fancy  and  pleasure  of  the  violinist  to  do  so ;  that  every  one 
had  a  right  to  do  what  they  liked  in  their  own  room ;  and  that  he  waa 
sure  be  did  not  annoy  anybody  else."  This  might  have  been  the  case, 
as  his  room  was  the  end  one  of  the  passage,  and  no  one  was  subject  tu 
his  strains  but  the  complainant ;  as  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  make  a 
formal  complaint,  or  still  less  have  a  quarrel  with  a  man  who  was  in 
other  respects  his  friend,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  which  fully  answered: 
going  down  into  the  town,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  celebrated  feeder, 
and  procured  the  loan  of  three  game-cocks,  as  if  he  wished  to  choose 
one  for  purchase ;  these  birds  he  had  brought  up  to  his  barrack-room 
before  it  was  dark :  they  were  in  separate  cages,  but  were  placed  within 
view  of  each  other,  and  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  wall  of  the  offending 
musician  ;  my  friend  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  went  tojiget  a  bed 
at  the  inn.  He  had  scarcely  returned  in  the  morning  when  his  neigh- 
bour made  his  appearance,  saying  **  What  the  devil  have  you  got  in 
your  room  ?  Are  you  going  to  set  up  as  a  poulterer?  I  have  not  got  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night  for  the  d— d  crowing."  The  answer  was  '*  Why 
you  see,  my  good  fellow,  there  is  to  be  a  main  of  cocks  next  month— -I 
am  fond  of  the  sport,  and  have  got  these  birds  to  choose  from.*'  '*  But 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  yr^u  intend  keeping  them  in  your  room  ?" 
"  Yes  I  do — it  is  the  wa^'  '  ^eat  juda;e  of  their  crowing  :  I  am  fond 
of  it,  and  I  liope  I  ifl|  Vi^r     >    iny  own  room  ;  I  am  sure  it 

annoys  nobody  else^'V  '  ^y^.       »  ^^tradiction  in  the  person  of 

the  neighbour  g||^|B  )^m  '^  could  not  sleep  for  the 
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*^  cock's  shrill  clarioiL"  A  compromise,  as  may  be  imagined,  took 
place :  the  birds  were  removed^  and  the  would-be  Paganini  ceased  his 
nightly  scrapings. 

In  a  paper  on  the  transport  service  a  slight  sketch  was  given  of  the 
possible  feelings  of  a  young  married  couple  in  taking  possession  of  one 
of  these  desolate  barrack-rooms ;  it  may  be  asked  what  business  had 
these  people  to  marry  ?  Did  any  one  require  them  to  do  so  ?  It  is  a 
foolish  love  affair — as  people  sow  they  must  expect  to  reap ;  with  many 
other  "  wise  saws  and  modem  instances/  But  it  may  be  in  turn  asked 
of  these  questioners,  did  they  never  do  a  foolish  action  in  their  lives 
themselves  ?  and  further,  whether  a  little  matrimony  is  not  both  a  par- 
donable and  pleasant  sort  of  folly,  from  which,  however,  he  cannot  back 
out ;  and  it  is  rather  cruel  to  follow  him  up  in  this  state  with  a  string  of 
little  miserable  regulations,  and  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way 
which  ever  side  he  turns  to.  If  his  wife  and  he  get  over  the  first  repug- 
nance to  live  in  a  barrack-room,  it  requires  a  little  outlay  and  no  small 
ingenuity  to  try  to  be  comfortable  (in  which  they  never  fully  succeed) ; 
it  is  necessary  then  to  purchase  a  carpet  or  piece  of  drugget,  and  some 
camp-churs,  a  three-legged  mahogany  table,  and  one  or  two  trifling 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  indispensable  sofa-bed :  if  they  do  all  this, 
they  are  met  on  the  next  tack  by  a  charge  of  overmuch  baggage,  which, 
on  a  long  march,  amounts  to  something  of  consequence.  If  they 
eschew  fighting  against  the  elements  in  barracks,  aided  with  sandbags 
and  half  the  list  in  possession  of  the  master^tailor,  they  must  go  into 
lodgings,  and  forfeit  their  claim  on  what  is  most  useful^-the  coals  and 
candles. 

We  have  given  lately  twenty  millions  as  a  compensation  to  the 
masters  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  procure  their  emancipation ; 
and  as  Blackee  is  now  a  gentleman,  the  begging-box  has  been  nanded 
round  in  every  church  in  Bngland  to  procure  funds  for  educating  little 
Mungo,  If  the  Papineau  politics  of  the  colonies  are  carried  out  a  little 
farther,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  woolly-heads  in  Parliament ;  indeed 
a  few  of  them  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  a  late  house  of  Kncom- 
mons  recenti  v  defunct.  I  am  no  friend  to  slavery,  but  think  that  the 
affair  might  have  been  managed  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  that  the  money 
18  at  least  worth  the  measure  ;  it  seems  somewhat  anomalous  that  while 
we  put  a  charge  on  the  country  for  ever  of  about  50,000/.  a-year  on 
this  black  job,  we  cannot  find  in  our  hearts  to  fork  out  about  4000/.  a- 
year  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  orphans  of  officers,  many  of 
whom  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  the  country,  but  are  beating  about 
the  bush  to  find  out  little  paltry  drawbacks  from  the  comforts  of  the 
officers  actually  employed  ;  among  which  I  would  stigmatize  the  stop- 
page of  coals  and  candles,  to  which  I  have  twice  alluded,  in  plain  soi- 
dier-like  language,  as  a  blackguard  and  paltry  saving,  and  which  ought  to 
have  its  place  in  the  credit  side  of  the  estimates  under  the  head  of 
ncrapings  of  cheese-parings. 
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No.  IX 

''  There  are  four  or  five  fine  skips  come  up  to  the  East  India 
Docks/'  said  the  Admiral,  as  be  steadied  the  spy.glass  by  the  windoii- 
frame,  and  gazed  intently  down  tbe  river — ''  one  might  get  a  little 
excellent  cayenne  or  some  good  chillies  now  for  a  trifle." 

**  You're  mistaken,  Admiral/'  responded  Bobstay  ;  "  tbe  fellows 
know  their  value  too  wall  to  part  with  them  over  cheaply — though,  to 
one  who  loves  the  flavour  with  the  warm  attachment  that  you  do,  the 
prime  commodity  is  cheap  at  any  price." 

The  devils  were  served  up ;  the  Admiral's  perfectly  red*hot,  and  evmi 
his  iron  visage  was  somewhat  contracted  when  taking  the  first  moath- 
fiil — ^it  was  like  tbe  burning  vertical  sun  :  it  becalmed  his  breath,  and 
then  a  gale  rushed  into  the  vacuum  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Honest 
Joe  the  landlord,  and  old  Stamboard  nodded  at  each  other  and  smiled. 
^*-  Why,  what  the  h-—  is  this  V  exclaimed  the  chief,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
got  steadily  to  bear  upon  his  jawing  tack. 

**  Its  the  devil,  yer  honour,"  replied  Stamboard  with  a  grin.  *'  Joe's 
been  down  to  Blackwall  this  morning,  and  bought  a  lot  of  spices  as 
they  says  was  enrolled  out  of  a  mummy." 

''  The  devil !"  uttered  the  Admiral,  as  he  laid  down  the  drumstick  of 
tbe  turkey,  and  looked  ruefully  around  him. 

'*  Exactly  so  yer  honour,"  said  Joe,  with  a  self-approving  smile — '*  I 
thought  I  snould  please  yer  honour's  taste  this  time  any  how." 

*'  Unrolled  from  a  mummy,"  groaned  the  Admiral,  yet  eyeing  the 
rich  morsel  with  a  longing  regard. 

'*  A  deviled  Caesar,  or  perhaps  a  Ptolemy  !"  exclaimed  Hatchit : 
'*  yet  after  all  it  is  but  a  preserve ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  my  feast  When  I  was  in  Egypt  with  Sir  Richard  Bicker* 
ton,  the  troops  were  upon  short  rations,  imd  it  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  bring  in  a  mummy  and  grill  a  steak  or  two^-rather  tough,  but  deli- 
cious flavour,  not  much  unlike  a  high-seasoned  Bologna-sausage." 

*'  Well  done,  Hatchit,"  said  Jolly  laughing — *'  1  long  to  hear  you 
narrate  your  wonderful  memoirs." 

*'  Do  you  doubt  my  word.  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  Hatchit,  reddening  with 
anger — ''  but  more  of  that  hereafter !  I  say  they  did  consume  the 
mummies ;  and  the  odour  they  sent  forth  when  exposed  to  the  fire  was 
wafted  ofi^  to  the  fleet  by  the  land-breese,  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
for  several  days.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  objection  to  ray  devil, 
and  thank  God  for  the  gift."  So  saying,  he  tumed-to  with  a  hearty 
good  will,  most  probably  disbelieving  Joe's  account  of  the  mummy  alto- 
gether ;  at  all  events  the  example  was  speedily  followed ;  the  drum- 
sticks rapidly  disappeared ;  the  Admiral  declared  that  he  had  never 
tasted  anything  more  delicious ;  Hatchit  coincided  with  the  declaration, 
adding,  however,  as  an  exception,  '*  a  bite  of  the  original  from  a  grilled 
mummy." 

Brandy  and  Madeira  (some  exquisite  particular  firom  the  south  side) 
qualified  the  repast ;  and,  silence  being  ordered.  Captain  Longsplice 
took  up  the  thread  of  his  nanativeof 
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POOR  NED. 

"  My  last  left  Ned  «nd  his  benefedor  bottling  off  sleep — ^the  fonner 
huddled  up  in  the  blankets  and  stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  the  room ; 
the  latter  upon  a  down  bed,  his  nightcap  buried  in  a  pillow  of  the  same 
materials.  What  they  both  dreamed  of  has  not  transpired,  nor  is  it 
any  way  essential  to  my  history  to  know ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  soon 
after  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  wealthy  Captain  and  his 
servants,  indeed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, were  aroused  by  a  loud  and  continued  knocking  at  the  street* 
door :  first  one  window  was  thrown  up,  out  of  which  bobbed  a  head 
bound  up  in  flannels ;  then  up  went  anotiier,  and  a  lovely  face  appeared 
frizzled  round  with  lace ;  in  a  few  minutes  almost  every  chamber  in  the 
street  presented  the  diversified  craniums  of  the  occupiers;  but  the 
whole  were  almost  immediately  withdrawn  in  terror  and  alarm  on  be- 
holding a  crowd  of  persons  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  street  gazing 
up  at  the  third  story  of  the  Captain's  residence,  whilst  more  than  one 
or  two  were  thundering  at  the  door  to  awaken  the  family.  Apprehen- 
sions that  the  premises  were  on  fire  seemed  to  be  predominant  (for  the 
movement  of  a  knocker  at  that  unseemly  hour  in  the  morning  was  a 
perfect  novelty  in  Half  Moon  Street),  and  there  was  a  running  to  and 
fro,  and  a  hurrying  on  of  any  articles  of  apparel  that  lay  handy,  all 
eager  to  escape  the  much  dreaded  conflagration.  The  Captain's  house 
was  literally  up  in  arms :  the  house-maid  ran  down  with  a  pair  of  scarlet 
plush  unmentionables  over  her  shoulders ;  the  cook  had  got  into  the 
coachman's  boots;  one  of  the  girls  had  thrust  her  legs  through  the 
arm-holes  of  a  waistcoat  and  buttoned  it  up  behind ; — in  short,  the  ut- 
most confusion  prevailed ;  and  their  motley  appearance  in  the  hall 
would  have  excited  tremendous  bursts  of  laughter  but  for  the  fearful 
occasion. 

"  At  length  old  Will  opened  the  front  door,  and  several  voices  ex- 
claimed— *  He  must  be  mad  !'-— '  He'll  be  dashed  to  pieces !' — '  Go  and 
save  him  V—'  Poor  little  fellow !'  &c.  &c. 

'*  *  What  the  devil  is  all  this  row  about  V  shouted  the  veteran  to  the 

assailants  at  the  door — *  what  the makes  you  knock  the  hands  out 

in  this  fashion,  and  rouse  the  whole  street  V 

**  There  had  been  a  temporary  cessation  of  clamour  during  Will's 
a{^eal,  but  the  moment  he  had  ceased,  the  running  colloquy  was  again 
taken  up  with  variations  and  additions — 'He'll  be  killed!'^—*  He*ll 
break  his  neck,  or  at  least  his  limbs  V — '  Must  be  dashed  to  pieces ! ' — 
'  Spiked  on  the  area  rails !' — *  Nothing  can  save  him  if  he  falls  1' 

**  *  Who'll  be  killed  V  inquired  the  veteran  angrily :  '  why  what  the 
blazes  are  you  all  staring  at  V  and  Will  having  walked  into  the  middle 
of  the  street  raised  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction  with  the  rest.  The 
window  of  Ned's  bedroom  was  thrown  up,  and  the  boy  was  contentedly 
sitting  outside  upon  the  mU,  apparently  insensible,  at  least  unmindful  of 
all  that  was  going  on  below ;  the  next  moment  he  was  hanging  by  bis 
hands  and  kicking  out  his  heels  in  all  sorts  of  antics,  then  raising  him- 
self up  with  great  agility,  he  once  more  resumed  his  seat. 

•• '  The  d —  young  scamp  !*  muttered  Will,  *  he'll  dance  upon  nothing 
soon  enough,  I'll  answer  tor  him,  without  practising  the  steps  before- 
hand.' He  then  shouted,  *  Get  in  Ned,  tlie  Captain  wants  you,  my 
boy^get  in,  lad,  get  in.' 
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**  Ned  looked  down,  nodded  his  head,  and  huluitlj  obeyed  ;  tbe 
vanto  dispersed  to  change  their  heterogeneous  gaimeDts;  and  mvsy 
went  Wilt  to  Ned's  apartment ;  but  Waxwell,  entertaining  son 
cion  as  to  who  was  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  got  there  before  the 
and  stood  gaxing  with  horror  and  amazement  at  the  state  the 
in :  Ned  having  in  fact  had  a  general  overhaul,  and  not  been 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  certain  articles. 

''  *  What  do  you  mean  by  kicking  up  all  this  here  bobbery?*  inqmFsd 
the  seaman  in  wrath :  '  you  desarves  to  have  your  neck  twisted  into 
grannies  knots  for  your  mischievous  pranks,  you  young  whelp  of  the 
devil's  own  brood ;  a  pretty  story  this  ull  be  if  I  overhaul  the  whole 
consam  to  the  Captain/ 

^*  *  ril  tell  him  myself/  answered  the  boy  sullenly.  *  Why  did  she 
lock  me  in  ?  I  wamt  goin  to  run  away,  as  old  Nan  used,  without  paying 
the  lodgings.' 

**  *  Pretty  doings,  Mr.  William,'  uttered  Waxwell,  affectedly  raising 
her  eyes  and  hands  :  *  what  shall  we  all  come  to  next  ?  for  my  part, 
this  is  too  much  for  me.' 

'* '  Tell  the  Captain  so/  responded  Will,  who  was  rather  pleased  tlian 
otherwise  that  the  boy  manifested  some  devilry ;  *  though  you  desarves 
to  marry  the  gunner's  daughter,  young  shaver,  for  your  fun.' 

*'  Tranquillity  was  restored  :  the  assembled  throng  in  the  street 
quietly  dispersed ;  the  neighbours  imagined  the  fire  had  been  pot  out, 
but  those  who  were  not  insured  determined  upon  taking  out  a  policy 
that  day ;  the  servants  in  their  proper  costume  attended  to  their  several 
duties ;  and  Ned,  under  Will's  directions,  enjoyed  a  cleansing  ablution 
iA  the  bath.  This  finished,  he  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  cat 
sailor  fashion,  but  made  of  superfine  cloth  ;  shoes,  stockings,  shirt,  and 
cap  to  match  ;  and  when  full  rigged,  and  his  curly  hair  was  combed 
nicely  over  his  forehead  and  temples,  a  more  interesting  looking  little 
fellow  could  not  well  be  seen  :  there  was  a  bright  glow,  indeed  a  bloom 
of  roseate  health,  upon  his  cheeks,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
squalid  misery  of  the  day  before^  and  his  full  laughing  eyes  seemed 
redolent  of  joy :  in  fact,  he  was  just  the  child  that  any  parent  might 
have  been  proud  of.  Ned  made  a  gorgeous  breakfast,  notwithstanding 
the  threatenings  of  the  cook  and  the  upbraidings  of  the  other  servants, 
for  having  caused  them  so  much  alarm,  though  none  could  help  laugh- 
ing when  they  called  to  remembrance  the  ridiculous  figures  they  had  cut. 

*'  Captain  Nixon  was  sitting  at  bis  coffee  and  muffins,  his  thoughts 
still  dwelling  on  the  boy  of  his  bounty  and  the  freaks  he  had  that 
morning  been  practising  (for  he  had  questioned  Will  relative  to  the 
noise,  and  the  tar  had  informed  him^of  every  particular),  when  the  par- 
lour-door was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  in  bounced  a  lovely  Hebe  in 
miniature,  holding  by  the  hand  a  smart  and  handsome  lad,  followed  by 
a  young  lady  apparently  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  very  coun- 
tenance, though  beautiful,  was  strongly  characteristic  of  haughtiDess 
and  pride. 

(( •  We've  come,  we've  come,  uncle,'  exclaimed  the  youngest,  with  a 
voice  harmoniously  musical,  »'  ^  'r^ing  in  the  boy  by  the  arm—'  Oh, 
won't  we  have  some  nice  n^-  ■ 

*' '  Good  morning,  unci*  ^  <  ^         '^e  eldest,  assuming  a  ma- 

turity incompatible  with  h^  i  ^T      y     ^^end  their  love,  and  if 
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you  are  not  engaged  they  will  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
you  enfamiUe** 

*'  *  And  we  have  got  leave  to  stop  and  romp  all  day,  uncle,'  said  the 
youngest,  laughing  and  shaking  back  her  glossy  locks. 

*^  *  Shall  be  happy  to  see  them,  my  dears,  and  will  be  alone  on  pur- 
pose,' answered  the  Captain,  his  eyes  glistening  with  delight  whilst 
looking  at  the  last  speaker,  who  was  still  lugging  away  at  the  boy  to 
drag  him  in — '  But  pray,'  inquired  Nixon, '  who  is  the  young  gentle- 
man you  have  brought  with  you?' 

''The  girls  stared,  looked  first  at  their  uncle,  and  then  at  the  lad — all 
seemed  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  when  the  latter  in  a  plaintive  tone 
uttered,  '  I  am  only  poor  Ned.'  The  Captain  was  surprised,  but  gra- 
tified, yet  he  felt  sadly  perplexed  as  to  what  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
do ;  for  if  he  sent  the  child  away  it  would  be  branding  him  with  disgrace, 
and  if  he  suffered  him  to  remain,  he  would  necessarily,  at  least  for  the 
day,  become  a  companion  to  his  brother's  children.  'Things  shall 
take  their  course,'  thought  he ;  *  this  association  will  in  all  probability 
develop  the  boy's  character  ;*  and  calling  Ned  to  him,  he  gave  him 
an  approving  smile,  with  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  told  him  to  '  be  a  good 
lad.' 

" '  Oh,  what  a  nice  little  fellow,  uncle !'  said  Maria,  the  youngest,  who 
had  just  passed  her  seventh  birth-day.  *  Where  did  you  buy  him, 
uncle — is  he  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  stop  and  play  with  me  V  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  she  again  seized  hold  of  the  lad--'  Come,  Ned, 
let's  have  a  good  game.' 

"  *  I  can't  game,'  returned  Ned  ;  '  but  I'll  try  and  make  you  laugh ;' 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  standing  on  his  hands  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  his  feet  thrown  back,  and  his  head  between  them,  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  circle — the  next  minute  he  threw  a  clever  somerset, 
and  was  on  his  feet  again.  '  There,'  said  he,  exultingly,  *  you  can't  do 
that.' 

"  Captain  Nixon  as  little  expected  such  an  exhibition  as  the  young 
ladies ;  but  the  momentary  effect  was  so  ludicrous  that  he  fairly  shook 
with  laughter,  whilst  Maria  danced  and  capered,  and  almost  screamed 
with  delight.  The  eldest  sister,  Eugenia,  did  deign  to  smile,  but  her 
look  was  so  frigid  that  her  smile  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  reflected 
from  a  field  of  ice.  Ned  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed.  '  La,  what  a  dear  funny  little  fellow !'  said 
Maria,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  breath,  and  running  to  the  boy,  she 
threw  her  plump  little  arms  round  his  neck — '  There's  a  kiss  for  you, 
Ned— do  it  again.' 

'*  The  lad  did  not  require  a  second  bidding — up  he  went  again ;  but 
this  time  he  was  on  his  nead  with  his  legs  extended  apart,  and  spinning 
round  like  a  top— -then,  throwing  another  somerset,  he  squatted  on  the 
ground  and  rolled  himself  over  and  over,  in  the  most  preposterous  atti- 
tudes. Once  more  he  stood  upright,  and  received  the  plaudits  of  Maria. , 

"  '  Fine  new  clothes  you'll  have.  Master  Ned,'  said  the  Captain — 
the  boy  was  abashed,  and  hung  down  his  head — '  the  carpet  is  pretty 
clean,  though,'  added  the  Captain,  encouragingly. 

**  *  There's  a  darling,  uncle,  don't  stop  him,'  urged  Maria,  coaxingly, 
and  running  up  to  Nixon,  she  placed  a  hand  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
and  pressed  her  pouting  ruby  lips  to  his — *  Don't  be  cross  or  angry  with 
Ned,  uncle — he  only  did  it  to  please  us.' 
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"  '  Would  it  not  be  prudent,  Maria/  said  Eugenia,  proudly ;  *•  at  least 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  etiquette,  if  we  were  to  be  pro- 
perly introduced  to  the  young  gentleman.  Uncle  hasn't  told  us  who 
he  is  yet.' 

*^  *  There,  Genia,  that's  just  like  you/  responded  the  youngest ;  *  you 
are  always  so  formal  1  What  do  I  care  who  he  is,  so  that  I  may  iuiTe 
him  for  a  dear  little  playmate?'  She  turned  to  the  boy — ^*  You'll  play 
with  me,  Ned,  won't  you  V 

••  *  Aye,  that  I  will,'  consented  Ned.  *  Shall  I  carry  you  pig-a-back, 
or* — throwing  himself  upon  his  hands  and  knees — *  will  you  get  up  and 
ride.'  In  another  minute  Maria  was  seated  on  his  back,  and  away 
he  went  at  a  pretty  good  pace  round  the  room  with  her. 

*'  '  That  lad  may  be  brought  to  do  anything  by  kindness,'  thought 
Nixon  ;  '  whilst  harshness  or  severity  would  probably  convert  him  into 
a  devil.    Yet  what  am  I  to  do  with  him  T 

*•  *  He'd  make  a  smart  topman  in  the  course  o*  time,  your  honour,' 
said  old  Will,  who  had  entered  the  room  some  time  previous^  and  been 
a  witness  to  the  lad's  antics. 

**  The  Captain  nodded  assent,  whilst  his  thoughts  were  again  busy. 
*  Will  has  hit  it — it  shall  be  so.  I  will  bring  him  up  for  the  sea.  Who 
knows  but  he  may  turn  out  a  bright  character  V  Then  speaking  out  to 
the  steward,  he  said  in  an  under-tone,  '  Will,  keep  a  bright  eye  upon  the 
boy  whilst  I  am  away— do  not  interrupt  him  at  all — but  watch  him 
narrowly,  and  report  proceedings  at  my  return — clear  the  decks.* 

"  That  day  was  to  Ned  one  of  joyous  unalloyed  happiness,  and 
though  at  times  he  evinced  a  violence  of  temper,  yet  on  the  whole  his 
conduct  was  unexceptionable.  Maria,  as  the  favourite  niece  of  Captain 
Nixon,  was  a  privileged  being,  and  did  just  as  she  pleased ;  but  it  would 
have  been  dull  and  monotonous  to  have  had  everything  her  own  way 
without  any  one  to  share  her  pastime ;  Ned  therefore  was  everything  to 
her,  and  he  obeyed  her  every  wish  with  readiness  and  pleasure.  They 
ranged  the  house  from  the  top  story  to  the  cellar — they  sought  for  fresh 
amusement  in  the  change  of  every  apartment — Ned  purloined  Mrs. 
Waxwell's  keys,  and  sundry  sweetmeats  and  confections  were  quickly 
transferred  from  the  cupboard  to  their  mouths.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  that  Ned's  ready  genius  left  to  be  desired,  till,  having  tired 
themselves  by  running  about,  they  sat  down  towards  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  on  the  warm  and  woolly  hearth-rug  that  was  spread  before 
the  drawing-room  fire  to  tell  stories. 

*'  Eugenia,  instead  of  joining  in  their  amusements,  or  being  pleased 
with  their  gambols,  reclined  upon  a  sofa  with  a  book  in  her  hand ;  but 
after  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  for  a  while,  she  felt  solitary  and 
lonely,  and  probably  would  have  relaxed  from  her  unenviable  pride  to 
romp  with  the  youngsters,  had  not  Mrs.  WaxWell  entered  the  room,  and 
'  hoped  the  young  lady  was  well.'  A  long  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  the  housekeeper  not  only  related  all  she  knew  of  poor  Ned,  but 
also  by  conjectures  and  inuendoes  insinuated  a  vast  deal  more  than  she 
knew,  at  the  same  time  impressing  the  whole  with  the  conviction  of 
truth  on  the  mind  of  the  younger  female. 

"  *  And  uncle  Nix""  *»»•  «"flFered  my  little  fool  of  a  sister  to  play 
with  this  dirty  br  '^  Eugenia,  impetuously.     '  I  will  in- 

stantly seek  her,  *  t.    Ma  would  faint  at  the 

very  thought  of  $ 
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*^  *  If  you  Bay  anything  to  them,  miss,*  remonstrated  the  housekeeper, 
*  you  will  betray  me,  and  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  you  further  ser- 
Yice  with  the  Captain — he  already  likes  your  sister  best,  and  should  you 
interfere,  he  will  only  feel  the  more  offended.  Leave  it  to  me,  my  love, 
and  take  no  notice  for  the  present — everything  will  come  right  by  and 
by.  It  is  dull  here  alone — perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  ride — the  car- 
riage may  be  got  ready  in  a  few  minutes — I  will  cheerfully  attend  you, 
especially  as  I  wish  to  see  your  excellent  mamma.' 

"  Eugenia  assented,  and  forth  they  went ;  the  carriage  being  ordered 
to  Bedford-square,  the  residence  of  the  young  lady's  parents,  where  a 
consultation  was  held  relative  to  the  poor  boy,  who,  all  unconscious  of 
the  mischief  that  was  hatching  against  him,  was  playing  with  the 
younger  child  in  Halfmoon-street. 

"  Captain  Nixon  was  a  bachelor  of  great  wealth,  which  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  amass  by  successful  speculations  during  his  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  this 
wealth  was  hourly  on  the  increase  through  the  judicious  manner  of  his 
management,  and  the  returns  he  received  for  his  outlay  in  merchandise 
for  the  Calcutta  markets.  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  King's  counsel,  the 
Captain's  only  brother,  was  an  eminent  barrister,  married  to  the  spend- 
thrift daughter  of  an  equally  spendthrift  nobleman,  under  whose  fostering 
care  the  talents  of  the  lawyer  were  turned  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  had  attained  the  honour  of  the  silk 
gown.  Mr.  Richard  Nixon  was  obtaining  at  the  least  five  thousand 
a^year  by  his  profession,  but  his  wife  was  incurring  responsibilities  to 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  a-year  beyond  this  income ;  so  that  he  was 
frequently  compelled  to  solicit  the  friendly  aid  of  his  brother  the  Captain, 
and  even  with  that  assistance  he  was  deeply  involved  in  debt. 

**  The  active,  acute,  and  intelligent  barrister,  immersed  in  business, 
had  no  time  to  examine  into  his  own  affairs — he  knew  that  he  was 
retained  with  large  fees  in  most  of  the  great  law- suits  of  the  day — he 
was  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  receipts,  but  he  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  expenditure  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  not  only  were  his  funds  exhausted,  but  that  creditors  were  clamor- 
ous in  their  demands  for  the  payment  of  exorbitant  accounts,  then  he 
remonstrated  with  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  absolute 
necessity  for  retrenchment ;  but  she  laughed  at  his  remonstrances,  and 
ridiculed  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  his  '  meanness  and  parsimony.* 
Conjugal  squabbles  grew  loud  and  frequent,  till  the  man  whose  able 
arguments  and  powerful  eloquence  commanded  breathless  attention  at 
the  bar  was  at  length  driven  into  silence  and  almost  obscurity  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  suffered  thingi 
to  take  their  course ;  for  he  might  truly  say,  as  is  related  of  the  utterance 
of  a  gallant  Captain  late  of  his  Majesty's  Navy, — 

'LA— J— P— M— , 

Can  burn,  sink,  take,  or  destroy. 

There  is  but  one  thtn^i;  I'can't  do,  on  my  Ufe! 

And  that  is  to  stop  the  d d  tongue  of  my  wife.' 

*'  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  K.C.,  carried  everything  before  him  in  court 

and  chambers,  but  he  was  himself  borne  away  the  moment  he  entered 

his  residence  in  Bedford-square — there  another  silk  gown  superseded  bis 

own ;  and  at  last  he  patiently  bent  to  the  conjugal  yoke.  Two  daughters 

Z  2 
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were  the  fruits  of  this  union.  Eugenia  was  the  very  counterpart  of  her 
mothert  who  introduced  her  very  early  to  fashionable  life,  and  thereby 
implanted  those  precocious  seeds  of  false  delicacy  and  false  feeling  which 
are  seldom  without  yielding  a  most  abundant  crop.  Maria  resembled 
her  father  in  disposition,  but  still  more  so  her  woithy  and  kind-hearted 
uncle  the  Captain. 

**  Now,  the  great  hope  and  expectation  of  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  rested 
on  the  gallant  seaman,  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  would  in  all 
human  probability  leave  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  nieces ; 
but  as  the  Captain  had  on  several  occasions  indulged  in  generous  acts, 
and  taken  proteges  under  his  favour  and  protection,  it  caused  an  imme- 
diate jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  lady,  who,  dreading  an  intervention, 
and  being  clever  in  intrigue,  had  surrounded  the  Captain  with  domestics 
principally  of  her  own  choosing,  and  at  the  head  of  these  was  Mrs. 
Waxwell,  the  housekeeper.  Indeed,  it  was  currently  rumoured  tliat 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Nixon  there  existed  a  closer  relationship  than  the 
latter  liked  to  acknowledge,  as  Waxwell  had  been  discarded  by  her 
family  many  years  before  for  marrying  her  father's  butler ;  but  in  her 
humbled  circumstances  she  still  retained  the  pride  of  her  race,  and  being 
noticed  and  favoured  by  Mrs.  Nixon,  as  well  as  handsomely  paid  for  her 
trouble,  she  was  as  grateful  to  that  lady  as  her  nature  would  allow  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  poor  Ned  been  locked  up  in  his  room  the  previous  even- 
ing than  written  intelligence  of -the  transaction  was  promptly  forwarded 
to  Bedford-square,  which  caused  the  visit  of  the  nieces  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  the  self-invitation  of  the  parents  to  dinner.  Neither  of 
the  young  ladies  had  received  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  so  that  when  Maria  met  poor  Ned  in  the  hall,  where  he  was 
strutting  about  in  his  new  finery,  she  instantly  claimed  fellowship  with 
him,  and  forced  him  to  her  uncle's  presence. 

*'  What  the  discussion  was  among  the  trio  in  Bedford  Square  (for 
Eugenia  was  now  admitted  to  full  confidence)  cannot  at  present  be  dis- 
closed ;  they  ultimately  agreed  to  fall  in  with  the  Captain's  humour, 
trusting  to  their  well-arranged  machinations  to  destroy,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  any  degree  of  favoritism  which  might  arise  in  the  heart 
of  the  generous  seaman. 

"  Captain  Nixon,  as  usual,  repaired  at  his  accustomed  hour  to  the 
Exchange  and  the  Jerusalem,  ahd  on  his  way  back  was  to  call  either  at 
the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  or  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  his  brother. 

*'  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  about  half  an  hour  previous  to 
dinner,  when  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Nixon  and  Eugenia  drove  up  to 
the  door  in  Half- Moon  Street ;  and  as  they  were  ready  dressed  for  the 
.occasion,  on  alighting  they  proceeded  directly  for  the  drawing-room. 
All  was  silent  as  death ;  but  oh,  agonizing  spectacle  to  the  high  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  mother,  there,  on  Uie  rug,  with  their  little  arms 
twined  round  each  other's  neck,  lay  Maria  and  Poor  Ned,  fast  asleep. 

**  The  lady  did  not  faint — she  did  not  scream — but  quickly  advanc- 
ing to  the  beautiful  children,  she  gave  the  boy  a  brutal  kick ;  and  Ned, 
in  terror  and  alarm,  sprang  up,  shrieking  out  with  pain.  '  Oh,  Nan, 
don't  beat  me,  and  indeed  I  will  do  every  thing  you  tell  me  to  do ;'  but 
when  he  beheld  the  blaze  of  light  in  the  room — the  splendour  of  the 
lady's  apparel — he  became  more  conscious  of  the  real  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  boldly  demanded  *  why  he  had  been  kicked  V 
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**  A  smart  slap  in  the  face  was  the  response,  and  Maria,  aroused  by 
the  noise,  and  pleading  for  her  young  play-mate,  received  another,  and 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  room.  Ned  in  a  moment  forgot  his  own  trouble, 
and,  running  to  the  fire-place,  he  shouldered  the  red-hot  poker,  and 
placed  himself  in  front  of  Maria  as  her  champion.  '  You  bad  woman,' 
exclaimed  he,  stamping  his  tiny  foot  at  Mrs.  Nixon,  '  what  has  she 
done  to  be  beat?*  The  rage  of  the  mother  knew  no  bounds ;  she  was 
approaching  towards  them  at  all  risks,  and  Ned  swore  if  she  touched 
the  girl  he  would  burn  her  with  the  poker,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
was  again  opened,  and  in  walked  Captain  Nixon  and  the  barrister.  The 
lady  drew  back  abashed,  but  Ned  firmly  kept  his  ground  till  Maria  had 
found  shelter  with  her  uncle — he  then  replaced  the  weapon  in  its  proper 
comer,  and  stood  with  inflamed  cheeks  and  frowning  brow,  gazing  on 
his  amazed  patron,  who  seemed  petrified  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene. 

"  *  You  have  been  behaving  ill,  Ned,'  at  length  uttered  the  Captain, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger. 

'*  •  Twas  in  my  sleep,  then,'  answered  the  boy,  doggedly.  '  Why 
did  she  kick  me  for  nothing?  and  why  did  she  beat  Maria  ?' 

^*  '  If  you  will  send  that  wicked  boy  out  of  my  sight,  brother,  I  will 
explain  everything/  said  the  lady. 

"  •  But  that  a'rnt  fair  play,*  exclaimed  Ned,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. *■  Old  Nan  always  said  that  when  the  trap  cotch'd  you,  it  was 
fair-play  to  hear  the  accuser  yourself  afore  the  beaks.* 

"  The  lawyer  looked  astonished — the  Captain  very  uneasy — but  both 
felt  the  force  of  the  boy's  allusion.  *  But  what  has  Maria  done  V  in- 
quired the  elder  brother ;  *  why  are  you  crying,  my  love,  who  has  hurt 
you?  surely  that  boy  could  never  have  been  so  base  as  to  raise  his  hand 
against  you  V 

"  This  cue  was  instantly  seized  hold  of  by  Mrs.  Nixon,  who,  frown- 
ing Maria  into  silence,  uttered — *  you  have  guessed  right,  brother,  I 
found  him  beating  my  little  girl,  and  because  I  ran  forward  to  her 
defence  the  young  monster  seized  the  poker  and  tried  to  bum  me.  Was 
not  that  the  case,  Eugenia  V  The  young  lady  bowed  assent ;  *  and 
Mrs.  Waxwell  will  testify  the  same :  is  it  not  the  truth,  Waxwell?' 

"  •  It  certainly  is,   Ma'am,'  returned  the  obsequious  housekeeper, 

*  and,  indeed,  there  has  been  hardly  any  bearing  the  house  with  him  to- 
day.    One  of  us  must  leave  it.' 

••  •  It's  all  a  lie !'  roared  Ned.  *  I  took  the  poker  to  keep  that  cruel 
woman  from  beating  Maria,  after  she  had  kicked  me  in  my  sleep.' 

**  Mrs.  Nixon's  passion  was  aroused  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  politic 
discretion,  and  forgetting  that  she  had  no  right  to  order  in  the  Captain's 
house — a  point  upon  which  he  punctiliously  stood — she  exclaimed,*— 

*  Take  the  brute  away,  Waxwell ;  drag  him  off.  Am  I  to  be  insulted 
thus  by  a  beggar !  and  you,  you  cipher  of  a  husband,'  turning  to  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon,  '  to  stand  quietly  by  and  see  it  all.' 

*'  '  I  have  not  yet  been  appealed  to,'  mildly  responded  the  lawyer,  as 
Waxwell  approached  the  boy  to  remove  him  ;  but  the  stem  voice  of 
the  Captain  arrested  her  steps. 

'*  *  Have  the  goodness  to  let  the  lad  alone,*  said  the  honest  seaman. 

*  This  matter  has  assumed  some  degree  of  importance  to  me,  brother. 
I  will  not  knowingly  act  with  injustice  towards  any  one,  however  poor 
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and  destitute ;  bnt  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  boy  is  the  ongiBtefbl 
wretch  your  wife  has  pictured  him,  I  will  immediately  discard  him  frooi 
my  sight.  But  you  yourself  saw  several  things  in  his  favour.  Sisler, 
do  you  wish  me  to  investigate  this  business  further,  for  I  will  not  punish 
the  boy  without  inquiry  V  In  fact  Nixon  not  only  disapproved  of  the 
appeal  which  Mrs.  N.  had  made  to  her  daughter's  veracity,  and  even  to 
the  housekeeper's  to  confirm  her  statement,  but  it  also  excited  strong 
doubts  of  her  having  uttered  the  truth. 

*^  *  Perhaps  in  pity  to  his  childhood,  brother,  we  had  better  spare  him,' 
said  the  lady,  in  accents  of  compassion ;  ^  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  him 
in  the  streets  again  to  beg.' 

*''  Captain  Nixon  started  whilst  Ned  roared  out — '  I  don't  want  your 
pity,  I  only  want  fair  play,  and  if  you  turn  me  out  I've  saved  my  rags, 
for  it  would  be  no  manner  o'  use  going  a  begging  in  these  fine  clothes.' 

'* '  Sister,'  said  the  Captain,  mildly,  *  may  I  ask  who  informed  you 
that  the  child  had  been  a  beggar  ?  But  I  can  guess,'  added  he,  rather 
sternly,  '  and  all  parties  shall  have  ample  justice  done  them.'  He 
looked  at  Maria  and  then  to  the  mother — *  Sister,  will  you  sanction 
my  putting  a  question  to  this  child  ?     Brother,  have  I  your  consent  T 

**  '  Most  assuredly  you  have  mine,'  returned  the  barrister.  *  I  can 
have  no  objections  whatever.    Ask  what  you  please  I' 

'* '  Unmanly  creature,'  exclaimed  the  lady  to  her  husband,  *  is  the 
child  to  be  examined  against  the  parent  ?     Brother,  for  shame !' 

**  *  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Nixon,  I  am  now  perfectly  . 

satisfied^  without  making  the  inquiry  I  intended,'  remarked  the  Captain.  | 

*  But  there  is  Waxwell  there,  who  corroborated  the  statement,  and 
coupled  it  with  a  threat.  She  said  the  boy  was  beating  Maria  ;  nay 
more,  added  that  one  of  the  two  must  leave  the  house !  How  am  I  to 
act  in  this  affair  ?  You  must  perceive  the  delicacy  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  situation,  brother  V 

'* '  I  do,  indeed,'  replied  the  barrister,  who  felt  pleased  at  being  able 
to  mortify  his  wife  and  her  confidante;  '  nor  is  my  position  less  em- 
barrassing. Mrs.  N.  declares  that  she  found  the  boy  beating  Maria : 
Eugenia  and  Mrs.  Waxwell  support  the  testimony.  This  the  boy 
denies,  though  we  have  the  evidence  of  three  to  one  against  him.  Now, 
brother,  I  believe  our  opinions  coincide  in  the  supposition  that  on  enter- 
ing the  boy  was  defending  Maria ;  but  this  rests  solely  on  conjecture. 
The  boy  is  either  guilty  or  not  guilty :  if  the  former,  he  merits  no  favour 
at  your  hands ;  if  the  latter,  then  is  the  whole  a  mystery,  which  proba- 
bly the  party  stated  to  be  actually  aggrieved  can  solve.  Maria  has 
been  struck,  or  she  has  not  been  struck ;  the  appearance  of  her  face  by 
the  marks,  strongly  indicate  that  a  blow  has  been  given ;  and,  if  I  am 
right,  then  Maria  is  the  best  witness  to  prove  by  whom  it  was  given. 
I  feel  certain  Mrs.  Nixon  must  be  correct :  I  am  also  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  Maria  would  not  utter  an  untruth ;  I  ask  her,  therefore, 
when,  how,  and  where  the  boy  struck  her  ?' 

"  The  mother  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  language  of  her 
husband,  whilst  Poor  Ned  seemed  struck  with  wonder  at  such  a  learned 
harangue.  Maria  started  away  from  her  uncle,  and,  running  to  Ned, 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 
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*'  *'  There,  brother— there,  Mr.  Nixon,'  said  the  deceptions  lady^ 
*'  what  do  you  think  of  that— the  dear  child  acknowledges  by  her  actions 
that  the  lad  struck  her,  and  the  amiable  girl  is  forgiving  him.' 

*'  *  It's  a  lie — «  big  lie !'  again  roared  the  boy,  *  and  some  day  you'll 
go  to  hell  for  it — you  will.  If  you  are  a  mother,  I'm  very  glad  I  never 
had  one.' 

*'  *  Silence,  boy,'  commanded  the  Captain,  sternly,  *  and  now  I  am 
fully  determined  that  the  inquiry  shall  go  further.  Sister,  as  you  per- 
sist in  your  statement,  you  can  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result. 
Will,  take  Ned  out  of  the  room,  and  bring  him  in  when  you  are 
called.' 

*'  The  boy  was  removed,  and  the  worthy  seaman  questioned  Maria; 
but  she  cried  so  bitterly,  that  either  she  would  not  or  could  not  answer. 
He  then  called  Will,  who  re-entered  with  the  lad,  and  the  Captain 
demanded  in  what  manner  he  had  passed  the  day.  Ned  unhesitatingly 
complied ;  went  over  every  particular  of  their  pastimes ;  the  going  out 
of  Eugenia  and  the  housekeeper  in  the  carriage ;  the  return  of  the 
latter  alone,  after  an  absence  of  two  hours — he  concealed  nothing  that 
his  memory  supplied,  even  to  the  taking  of  the  sweetmeats  and  their 
falling  asleep  on  the  rug,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  a  severe  kick ; 
the  slap  in  the  face ;  the  ditto  to  Maria ;  the  seizing  of  the  poker — ^in 
short  every  thing  was  clearly  told. 

"  '  This  is  all  very  ingenious.  Sirrah  I'  exclaimed  the  Captain,  who, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair,  yet  wanted 
open  confirmation  of  it — *  very  ingenious !  but  the  testimony  of  three 
is  directly  against  you,  and  the  evidence  of  a  fourth  is  implied  by  her 
silence.    So,  Will,  strip  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  doors.' 

**  *  All  right  r  said  Ned,  *  I'll  never  be  a  gentleman  again^  if  this  is 
to  be  the  go.  Only  don't  let  Maria  be  banged  when  I  am  gone  !'^-4nd 
his  voice  softened  as  he  approached  old  Will—*  Come,  I'm  ready. 
Good  bye,  Maria  1' 

^'  *  Oh,  no  no !'  shrieked  Maria,  catching  hold  of  her  young  play- 
mate's arm.  *•  You  shall  not  go,  Ned ;  indeed  uncle  he  has  told  the 
truth  ;  he  never  struck  me,  even  when  I  beat  him  hard ;  he  did  every 
thing  I  bid  him.     Pray  don't  send  Ned  away !' 

"  '  Dear  child !'  uttered  Mrs.  Nixon,  *  her  humanity  has  got  the 
better  of  her  veracity ;'  and  she  affected  to  weep. 

**  *  Take  the  boy  to  his  own  room,  Will,'  said  the  Captain,  who  had 
attained  what  he  wished :  *  we  will  decide  about  him  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Waxwell,  be  prepared  with  your  accounts  at  the  same  time.  You 
shall  be  paid  up  all  arrears,  and  quit  me  without  delay.  How  dare  you 
take  my  carriage  without  permission,  and  then — but  I  shall  say  nothing 
upon  that  score  now.' 

*'  The  housekeeper  saw  at  once  that  her  dependence  was  at  stake,  and 
with  the  usual  craven  spirit  of  a  wrongdoer,  she  not  only  acknowledged 
her  fault  and  the  falsehood  she  had  told,  but  also  implicated  Mrs.  Nixon 
as  inducing  her  to  act  as  she  had  done.  Then  flying  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  she  spoke  of  Poor  Ned  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and 
implored  her  kind  master  not  to  cast  her  off.  The  Captain  listened  to 
her  appeal,  but  asserted  that  having  uttered  an  untruth  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  could  not  believe  her  in  the  second ;  and,  therefore,  go  she 
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must.  The  barriBter  would  have  interfered  in  her  behalf,  but  the  Cap- 
tain cut  him  short,  declaring  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  nothing 
should  alter  his  determination.  Mrs.  Waxwell  finding  all  entreaty  was 
unavailing,  and  that  Mrs.  Nixon  did  not  offer  one  word  in  her  behalf, 
was  changing  her  tactics  to  impertinence,  when  she  was  sternly  ordered 
to  quit  the  room,  and  thought  it  most  advisable  to  take  her  departure. 

** '  But  where  is  Maria  V  inquired  the  Captain.  '  Come,  let  us  go 
to  dinner  with  what  appetites  we  may.' 

**  Poor  Maria  had  taken  advantage  of  the  conversation  with  Waxwell 
to  steal  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  Ned,  but  she  could  not  find  him  ; 
and  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  dining-room.  The  dinner,  though 
only  for  what  might  be  considered  a  family  party,  was  a  sumptuous 
one,  and  served  up  with  eastern  splendour ;  but  there  was  a  cold  and 
chilling  silence  among  the  party  that  rendered  it  anything  but  pleasant 
or  agreeable. 

"  The  meal  had  terminated,  and  the  dessert  set  on  the  table ;  the  ser- 
vants  retired ;  and  soon  after  the  dining-room  door  was  softly  opened, 
and  a  little  ragged  creature  walked  stealthily  towards  the  Captain.  Mrs. 
Nixon  screamed  on  beholding  such  an  apparition ;  Miss  Eugenia  hud- 
dled up;  Maria  gazed  earnestly  at  his  countenance;  whilst  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon  lustily  exclaimed — *  Pray,  who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  here  V 

**  'I  am  only  Poor  Ned,'  replied  the  little  tattered  urchin;  '  and 
I've  come  to  thank  the  Captain,  and  bid  him  cood-bye.' 

*' '  And  where  are  you  going  to?'  inquired  the  Captain, much  affected 
by-  the  lad's  manner.  '  I  thought  Will  had  my  orders  to  take  you  to 
your  own  room.' 

*'  *  So  he  did,'  returned  the  child,  hanging  down  his  head ;  '  but  I 
don't  like  to  be  locked  up  as  if  I  had  done  wrong.  They  used  to  lock 
Old  Nan  and  me  up  when  we'd  been  prigging,  and  sometimes  'cause 
we  couldn't  get  nothing  to  eat ;  but  I  ain*t  been  prigging  now,  and 
I've  had  my  bellyfull.' 

'*  Captain  Nixon  looked  for  several  seconds  on  the  lad  in  silence, 
whilst  it  was  evident  some  internal  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 
*  But  why  do  you  want  to  go  away,  Ned  V  asked  he. 

'*  *  You  have  been  good  to  me.  Sir/  answered  the  boy, '  and  I  should 
like  to  stop  with  you  for  ever ;  but  I  see  they  won't  let  me ;  and  so  I'd 
better  go,  and  look  for  Old  Nan  again.  I  like  fine  clothes,  and  I  like 
good  wittals  ;  but  I  don't  like  to  be  told  lies  of,  and  be  beat  for  nothing, 
out  of  spite.* 

** '  And  who  has  told  lies  of  you,  Ned?'  inquired  the  Captain  ;  *  and 
who  has  beat  you  for  nothing?' 

"  *That  lady  there,'  replied  the  boy,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Nixon.  •  But 
I  forgive  her  for  Maria's  sake,  though  she  has  made  a  black  mark  on 
my  arm ;'  and  pulling  down  his  ragged  garment,  he  showed  a  contusion 
of  some  magnitude,  that  had  evidently  been  caused  by  a  severe  kick  or 
blow. 

••  <  D  n.'  muttered  the  Captain ;  and  rising  from  the  table,  be 

took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  left  the  room. 

"  '  You  have  overdone  it  this  time,  Mrs.  N.'  said  the  barrister,  half 
smiling.  *  Unless  you  manage  better,  that  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in  your 
side  yet.' 
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'*  *  At  all  events,  I  owe  you  no  thanks  for  your  endeavours  to  relieve 
me  of  the  difficulty/  returned  the  lady,  contemptuously.  'The  Captain 
lords  it  finely,  without  considering  my  birth  and  high  pretensions ;  nor 
do  I  see  why  we  should  put  up  with  this  preference  to  a  beggar* 
•  **  *  Except  you  take  into  your  calculations,'  said  the  barrister,  inter- 
rupting her, '  that  I  am  about  eighteen  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  which 
neither  your  family  connexions  nor  your  lofty  aspirings  can  pay  one 
guinea  of.' 

**  The  lady  tossed  her  head.  '  You  look  over  old  deeds  and  parch- 
ments till  your  ideas  become  equally  antiquated.  But  this  is  the  punish- 
ment I  must  endure  for  marrying  beneath  my  own  rank  in  life.' 

**  *  Mrs.  N. !  the  children  are  present,  let  me  remind  you/  uttered 
the  barrister,  coolly ;  *  and  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  witness  to 
such  recrimination.' 

** '  It  would  be  well/  rejoined  the  lady,  *  if  you  would  take  advantage 
of  your  own  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  remain  silent ;  one  would 
think  you  had  been  talking  enough  at  Court  all  day.' 

"  Tlie  Captain  re-entered,  and  with  a  more  placid  countenance  re- 
sumed his  seat.  The  carriage  was  ordered  early :  and  the  Nixons  took 
their  departure,  discontented  with  themselves  and  out  of  humour  with 
all  the  world. 

^* '  Will !'  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as  he  wheeled  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  assumed  his  usual  position  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  '  Will !  give 
me  my  night-cap. 

**  *  Aye,  aye,  Sir/  returned  the  veteran,  placing  a  large  rummer  that 
would  hold  a  quart,  nearly  full  of  hot  and  nchly-spiced  wine  by  his  side. 

*'  *  Will!'  said  the  Captain.  The  veteran  stood  before  him.  « Will ! 
something  must  be  done  with  that  boy/ 

*'  *  So  I  suppose,  Sir/  returned  the  seaman ;  *  we  must  do  somut 
with  him/ 

'*  'He's  too  young  to  go  to  boarding-school,  Will,'  continued  the 
Captain ;  *  and  if  we  put  him  out  to  board' and  Nixon  stopped. 

•' '  Aye,  your  honour,  if  you  was  to  board  him  out' — echoed  Will, 
making  a  dead  stand,  in  imitation  of  his  old  Commander. 

'* '  Or  if  we  could  get  a  good  sort  of  motherly  woman  at  home/ 
argued  the  Captain. 

'' '  Why,  yes,  Sir ;  if  he  was  at  home  he  would  always  be  under  our 
own  eyes,'  assented  Will. 

*' '  He's  a  strange  and  peculiar  lad/  said  the  Captain,  taking  a  pull 
at  his  night- cap. 

*'  *  Wery  strange  and  pecooliar,'  chimed  in  Will ;  '  but  he's  as  sharp 
as  a  sailmaker's  needle.' 

*'  *■  We  must  find  out  who  this  Old  Nan  is,  if  we  can,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  *'  she  will  readily  come  forward  when  she  discovers  that  he  is  in 
good  quarters.     We  must  advertise  him.' 

"  '  Do  what,  your  honour  V  inquired  the  steward,  to  whom  the  word 
'  advertise'  was  perfectly  new. 

'*  *  Why,  send  all  about  it  to  the  newspapers,  and  let  it  appear 
amongst  the  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  stolen,  with  the  rewards  for  strange 
parrots  and  monkeys  that  have  slipped  their  chains/  uttered  the 
Captain. 
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^'  'Do  they  put  them  thingB  in  the  papers^  Sir?'  asked  Will,  in  sur^ 
prise.    '  WeU,  I'm  blessed !' 

** '  Yes,  they've  anything  and  everything  in  the  papers,'  returned  the 
Captain,  '  from  a  lady's  shoe-tie  to  a  state-coach.  But  something 
must  be  done  with  the  boy ;  they're  plotting  against  him  already. 
Mrs.  Waxwell  turns  out  to-morrow,  that's  determined ;  and  then,  Will, 
we  must  try  what  a  fresh  housekeeper  can  do — and  I  think  I've  got 
one  in  my  eye.  Carry  the  lights  to  my  cabin — I  mean,  my  bed-room  ; 
I  shall  turn  in.  Keep  a  good  look-out  upon  the  lad  in  the  morning, 
and  get  him  some  playthings  to  amuse  him.' 

'^  'Aye,  aye.  Sir,'  responded  the  steward,  as  he  took  up  the  candles, 
and  walking  in  front,  was  followed  by  his  master,  carrying  the  remains 
of  his  night-cap  in  his  hand. 

"  *  Yes,'  thought  the  Captain,  as  he  disencumbered  himself  of  his 
rigging,  '  he  shall  go  to  school  and  receive  a  suitable  education,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  sea ;  and  then  we*ll  fit  him  out,  and  try  what  can  be 
made  of  him.     It  is  curious,  though,  that  he  should  have  interested  me 

so  much !  but  there  is  something  about  the  lad  that d — me  if  I  can 

tell  what  it  is.  Avast  1  am  I  doing  right,  though  ?  I  have  placed  a 
mere  outcast  firom  the  streets  in  companionship  with  my  brother's  chil- 
dren !  I  fear  it  was  injudicious,  and  has  hurt  the  mother's  feeling^. 
Fauffh !  she  has  no  feelings  such  as  a  mother  ought  to  have ;  nor  would 
she  have  known  of  Ned's  origin  but  for  that  babbling  woman.'  He 
stepped  into  bed.  '  Will!'  exclaimed  he,  aloud;  *  Will!  call  me  at 
six  bells — d'ye  hear?* 

"  *  Aye,  aye.  Sir,'  responded  the  tar,  as  he  folded  his  master's  clothes« 
*  precisely  at  six  bells,  and  I'll  have  the  hands  out  by  that  time ;  there's 
some  on  'em  as  diflBcult  to  rouse  from  their  hammocks  as  a  sucking 
marine.' 

*'  *  Waxwell  goes  to-morrow,'  said  the  Captain ;  *  and  mind  me. 
Will,  let  who  will  remain,  I  won't  have  the  boy  abused.' 

**  *  In  good  right  not,  ye'r  honour,'  returned  the  steward,  *  seeing  as 
your  honour  is  going  to  take  care  on  him.' 

'*  *  Well,  well ;  douse  the  glim,  Will,  and  make  sail  out  of  this,' 
directed  Nixon,  as  he  adjusted  his  head  upon  his  pillow.  *  Remember 
six  bells !' 

'*  *  Aye,  aye.  Sir,'  replied  the  steward,  closing  the  door  after  him, 
and  then  mumbling  to  himself — '  Does  he  think  he's  got  a  babby  to  deal 
with  that  he  repeats  his  orders  so  often  ?  Arn't  I  been  with  him  now, 
man  and  boy,  five-and-forty  years,  and  when  could  he  say  that  black's 
the  white  o'  my  eye,  barring  a  little  suction  now  and  then,  in  course. 
Catch  a  weasel  asleep !  As  for  thai  boy,  maybe  he  won't  be  for  topping 
the  officer  over  me  by-and-by.  If  he  does,  then  I'm  d — d.  What's 
the  use  of  long  and  faithful  sarvice,  when,  arter  all,  a  mere  youngster  is 
to  knock  all  the  wind  out  o'  yer  sails,  and  you're  not  to  lay  your  head 
to  any  point  o'  the  compass  but  just  what  he  pleases.  There's  Waxwell 
to  be  bundled  out,  neck  and  crop,  and  who  knows  but  it  may  be  ould 
Will's  turn  afore  long  ?  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  go  and  comfort  her  a 
bit,  howsomever.  She's  got  the  keys  yet,  and  a  toothful  o'  rum  is  worth 
all  the  wishy-washy  wine  in  the  world.'  He  had  reached  the  house- 
keeper's door,  and  tapped  gently,  but  no  answer  was  retunied.  *  Mrs. 
Waxwell! — ^hist! — hist! — Mrs.  Waxwell !'  whispered  he;  but  still  all 
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was  silent.  '  Well,  I'm  bless'd  if  this  arn't  rum,  anyhow — ^though  not 
the  rum  I  wants.'  He  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  perceived  a 
light  burning  on  the  table ;  he  then  tried  the  handle  of  the  lock,  but 
all  was  fastened.  *  She's  not  a- bed/  said  he  to  himself,  '  for  there's 
the  glim  ataunt.     Hist !  Mrs.  Wax  well  1* 

**•  At  this  moment  a  light  footstep  sounded,  and  barely  sounded,  close 
to  him.  He  turned  short  round,  and  beheld  Poor  Ned  approaching 
with  no  other  covering  than  his  shirt.  Suspecting  that  the  lad  was 
intending  to  run  away.  Will  was  about  to  grasp  hold  of  him,  but  an 
expressive  motion  which  the  boy  gave  for  silence  deterred  him.  ^  Put 
out  your  light  and  come  with  me,'  whispered  Ned ;  '  but  you  must  take 
off  your  shoes,  and  tread  softly.' 

*'  *  None  o'  your  tricks,  you  young  scamp,'  said  the  old  tar,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  follow  the  lad's  direc- 
tions.    *  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?' 

*'  *  Make  haste,'  whispered  Ned,  '  and  do  as  I  tell  you  ;*  and  the 
seaman,  impressed  by  his  manner,  extinguished  his  light  and  pulled  off 
his  shoes ;  then  taking  the  boy's  hand,  they  noiselessly  groped  their 
way  in  the  dark  through  two  or  three  passages,  Ned  occasionally 
stopping  and  feeling  for  the  articles  he  had  strewed  in  the  way  so  as  to 
guide  him  correctly  on  his  return.  ^  Don't  speak/  he  added,  *  but 
listen.' 

^^  '  Listen !'  repeated  Will ;  '  why,  what  the  blazes  is  all  this  about  V 

**  '  Robbery  and  murder,'  replied  Ned,  in  an  under  tone  scarce  above 
his  breath,  as  they  entered  his  room — '  yes,  robbery  and  murder.'  " 


A  VOTAQB  IN  A  CONVICT  SHIP  *. 

The  critical  inquisition  previously  narrated  was  strikingly  awful. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  magistrate — a  dignified  old  gentleman  with 
flowing  white  hair — holding  records  of  the  details  of  each  man's  life, 
although  at  a  distance  of  17,000  miles  from  the  scenes  of  their  activity, 
was  fearfully  appalling ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  terrible,  they  were 
records  of  the  misdeeds  of  many  past  years,  and  it  was  surprising  to 
see  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  compiled. 

The  moment  Van  Diemen's  land  was  made,  a  new  interest  took  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  all  persons  on  board.  The  Commander  and 
officers  rejoiced  that  they  had  arrived  thus  far  on  their  voyage ;  the 
superintendent  that  his  mission  was  near  its  fulfilment ;  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives  regarded  it  as  the  place  of  their  temporary  exile ;  and  the 
convicts — how  sad  was  the  change  with  them  !  mirth  and  laughter  gave 
place  to  silence  and  melancholy  ;  now  all  was  realized — they  had  ac- 
tually arrived  at  the  place  which  was  destined  to  receive  them  as  crimi- 
nals and  outcasts  from  their  native  land,  to  be  worked  upon  public  roads 
at  penal  settlements,  or  in  household  drudgery,  according  to  their 
several  gradations  of  crime  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Government :  they 
gazed  with  painful  intensity  upon  the  shores,  where  they  could  see 
gangs  of  their  fellow* men,  in  party-coloured  dresses,  working  in  irons 
upon  the  beach,  whose  numbers  they  had  arrived  to  augment :  tears 

•  Concluded  from  p.  201. 
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ks,  surveying  them  from  side  to  side,  and  scrutinizing 

and  dingy  stockings.    Tiie  ladies  would  laugh,  and  the 

ble  to  subdue  their  mirth,  and  unused  to  female  gibes 

by  burning  blushes  how  much  at  variance  were  his  feel- 

issumed  importance :  his  distress  upon  some  occasions  was 

•lusing. 

ilrs.  Pearson,  wife  of  one  Private  Pearson,  was  an  incor- 

rn,  and  fell  under  his  displeasure  more  frequently  than  her 

and  consequently  in  a  greater  degree  suffered  the  penalty 

.  the  wearers  of  filthy  garments  and  undarned  stockings, 

ition  of  grog,  for  one,  two,  or  more  days,  according  to  the 

the  officer,  and  the  degree  of  dirt  accumulated  about  the 

1  dress  of  the  delinquent.     Now,  Dame  Pearson,  liking  not 

.self — water,  which  had  recently  been  assigned  to  her  upon 

omings,  resolved  to  try  her  powers  at  the  pathetic  upon 

ar  occasion,  when  the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  she  was  to 

minus  for  that  and  the  following  day.     This  fair  daughter  of 

ht  be  about  three  or  four  and  thirty.     She  had  bright  red  hair, 

ice,  more  red  nose,  and  dull  reddish  blue  eyes,  in  one  of  which 

irretrievable  squint :  into  these  she  threw  all  the  tenderness  of 

her  nature  was  capable,  and  from  a  large  and  nearly  toothless 

that  rendered  the  scene  irresistibly  comic,  and  produced  roars  of 

er  from  the  whole  female  corps,  seizing  the  young  Ensign  by  the 

'-^hus  addressed  him : — 

Ah,  Mr. f  yer  honour  would  not  be  so  cruel  to  refuse  me  a 

^  grog  to-day,  wi'  my  three  childer  and  one  sucking  at  the  breast. 

"^k  what  yer  own  beautiful  self  would  ha  been  if  yer  poor  dear 

.ler  hadn't  had  summut  to  comfort  her  when  you  were  suckled,  you'd 

er  ha  been  half  the  man  as  you  shall  be.     Bless  your  tinder  heart ! 

-  wather's  too  could  for  a  famale's  stomach.     Ah !  look  now,  bless 

.  t  honour,  he  blushes — there  now,  Mr. ,  ye  look  more  like  yer 

-?vn  handsome  self  when  ye'ar  got  a  smile  on  yer  darling  face,  than 

hen  ye  scowl  so.     Oh,  ye'Il  not  be  so  cruel,  Mr. ,  I've  got  a  pain 

a  my  inside,  and  wather  makes  bad  milk.  Sir.     I  know  ye  av'n't  it  in 
—ye  to  do  the  likes." 

Whether  the  young  gentleman's  humanity  or  vanity  was  most 
^  wrought  upon  I  know  not,  but  this  delicate  appale  did  the  business ; 
_.  the  sentence  was  reversed,  and  the  fair  one  forgiven. 

The  military  Captain  came  within  that  class  of  good-natured  men 
^   with  whom  the  adjective  is  synonymous  with  weakness  and  folly. 
Entering  the  Army  early  in  life,  his  best  days  had  been  passed  in  regi- 
mental mess-rooms,  beyond  which  his  learning  did  not  extend — nor  did 
his  breeding  soar  higher  than  that  of  garrison  balls  in  country  quarters. 
AUhnnorh  neither  young,  nor  good  looking,  nor  well  informed,  he  was 
lent  terms  with  himself;  and  had  withal  a  big  Irish  O  pre- 
»  name  (the  very  meat  and  drink  of  Hibernian  vanity),  noti- 
lescent  from  Milesian  royalty. 

2ient  (the  Lieutenant),  at  least  ten  years  the  senior  of  his 
ig-officer,  loved  him  not ;  and  frequently  exhibited  his  affec- 
lustic  sarcasms  upon  the  weak  points  of  his  superior,  which 
r  took  no  trouble  to  conceal.  Envy  and  jealousy  at  the  other^s 
rendered  the  Lieutenant  so  disagreeable  to  his  companions 
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that  for  a  season  he  was  '*  put  in  Coventry."  Upon  a  particularly  wet 
day  the  Captain  and  Ensign  were  playing  at  chess,  when,  at  a  point  oi 
the  game  which  interested  the  hy-standers  as  much  as  the  operators, 
silence  was  suddenly  and  ludicrously  broken  by  the  young  Highlander — 

•'  I  declare,  Captain  O ,  you  go  about  puffing  and  blowing  like  a 

great  ^or-poise  (strongly  emphasizing  the  last  syllable),  which  is  very 
unlike  a  gentleman,  and  extremely  disagreeable.*'  The  Captain  wa[s 
asthmatic,  and  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose  risible  muscles  were 
fixed  in  rigidity.    The  Lieutenant  chuckled,  pronounced  the  Ensign  a 

witty  youth,   and  dubbed  the  great  "  O "  por-^ot»c  during   the 

remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Some  time  afterwards  we  were  summoned  on  deck  at  midnight  to 
witness  an  extremely  beautiful  and  singular  phenomenon  :  the  horizon 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  body  of  rolling  flame.  As  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh,  wave  succeeded  wave  of  the  most  brilliant  light,  and  the  vessel 
appeared  to  be  sailing  through  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  which  in  her  wake 
was  sufficiently  vivid  to  read  by.  At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the 
circumstance  being  the  subject  of  conversation,  the  Captain,  who  was 
a  great  sight-seeker,  hearing  of  it  for  the  first  time,  was  furious  that  he 
had  missed  it,  as  he  had  not  risen  ;  a  circumstance  he  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  his  servant,  who  had  a  "  standing  order"  to  call  his 
master  whenever  sea  lions  were  in  view. 

After  sundry  exclamatory  oaths  and  curses,  Fitzpatrick,  the  serving 
man  (an  Irish  soldier  of  the  guard),  was  sent  for.  This  was  one  of  the 
wheezing  days,  which  rage  and  vexation  augmented  so  violently  that 
the  **  puffing  and  blowing**  could  be  equalled  only  by  a  plurality  of 
"  fOY-poisesJ* 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  the  Captain,  "  you  scoundrel,  by  leav- 
ing me  in  bed  last  night,  when  there  was  the  most  beautiful  phenomenon 
in  the  world  to  be  seen.  Sir  ?  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  phenomena. 
Sir,  and  it  was  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  come  to  me,  and  be  d — d 
to  you." 

Fitz  scratched  his  closely-cropped  poll,  elevated  his  little  pug-nose, 
and  strained  his  diminutive  pig's-eyes  in  iear  and  astonishment,  but 
remained  silent 

*'  What  do  you  stand  staring  at,  you  stupid  brute  ?"  vociferated  his 
master. 

••  Tm  sure  I  donH  know,  Captain.  I  never  larnt  any  o'  them  hard 
words,  but  Betsey  knows  a  vast  on  *em ;  111  go  and  ax  her"  (running 
off  to  his  wife). 

Enraged  at  the  man's  simplicity,  and  the  amusement  his  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  to  all  at  table,  up  jumped  the  Captain,  and,  seizing 
Pat  by  the  collar,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  thick  voice — (this  gentleman's 
"  unruly  member"  was  at  all  times  too  large  for  its  proper  abode,  and, 
when  inflated  by  anger,  extended  so  far  beyond  its  precincts  that  it 
rendered  articulation  not  only  difficult,  but  the  speaker's  face  so  ludi- 
crously droll,  that  to  witness  and  to  laugh  were  imperative  and  unavoid- 

ble)— 
'*  Why  you  are  a  downright  fool !     Don't  you  know,  Sir,  what  phe«- 

nomena  are  V* 

Pat  looked  unutterable  things  in  silence,  his  fingers  actively  employed 
upon  the  short  crop  on  his  crown. 
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"  Phenomena  is,  Sir,"— 

**  When  I  told  you  to  call  me  as  we  crossed  the  tropic,  I  desired  to 
see  Capricomus*--that  was  phenomena,  Sir ;  but  then  you  did  not  awake 
me,  and  be  d-^  to  you." 

'*  O,  yer  honour,"  replied  Pat,  that  was  the  night  that  I  came  to  ye — 
*  Captain,'  says  I,  ^  yer  wanted  to  get  up ;'  but  yer  honour  only  swore 
the  more  louder,  so  the  louder  I  bawls,  and  yer  honour  turned  over  and 
swore  again.  At  last  I  throws  down  yer  honour's  great  big  box,  which 
made  a  woundy  noise.  *  Captain,'  says  I ;  and  jist  at  that  minute  out 
jumps  the  Docther,  with  his  big  broomstick.  Thwack  it  comes  across 
my  shoulders  (shrugging  them  at  the  bare  remembrance),  out  I  rins 
for  the  very  life  o'  me,  the  Docther  arter  me.  *  What  d'ye  mane  V 
says  he ;  *  what  d'ye  mane,  ye  spalpane,*  says  he,  *  by  makin  sich 
a  disturbance  in  the  middle  o'  the  night?'  and  gies  me  another 
cut,  that  made  me  rin  from  the  cuddy  to  the  fore-hatch,  as  if  the  d — 1 
was  at  my  feet ;  and  the  blessed  Virgin  only  knows  what  would  ha 
become  o*  me,  only  the  Docther,  saving  yer  honour's  presence  (bowing 
to  him),  had  jist  rin  out  o*  bed  with  no  mortal  thing  o'  life  on  him 
but  his  shirt.  The  noise  brought  all  the  guard  up,  who  thought 
the  prisoners  had  got  out — so  his  honour  goes  back  to  his  cabin ;  and 
Betsey  says,  '  Dennis,*  says  she,  '  you  jist  owe  yer  life  to  that  one 
thing — ^'case  the  Docther  was  naked :  'to  be  sure  your  honour  he  was  in 
a  terrible  big  passion." 

This  story  somewhat  appeased  the  master,  as  the  tables  were  turned 
upon  the  Doctor  at  Pat's  ludicrous  adventure  with  the  sans  culotte^^ 
so  he  was  dismissed. 

**  I  think,"  said  the  little  Scot,  '^  ye  mak  yerself  vary  redeecolous 
to  be  talking  to  yer  servant  about  p^^-nomena  (the  emphasis  this  time 
laid  upon  the  first  syllable).  Pray,  Captain  O— ,  what  can  he  know 
of  phee'TiomexkB.  ? 

To  which  the  Captain  fiercely  replied,  ^*  I'll  bet  you  twenty  guineas 
you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  yourself." 

The  Ensign  blushed,  and  began  to  explain,  but  suddenly  broke  off 
and  retired  in  disdain,  declaring  he  would  say  no  more,  as  the  Captain 
only  wanted  to  acquire  information  for  himself. 

Endless  were  the  disputes  of  similar  character ;  and  Lempriere  and 
Johnson  were  in  constant  daily  requisition  as  referees. 

Some  persons,  mistaking  affectation  for  elegance,  have  a  passion  for 
superlatives  and  high-sounding  words,  which  they  press  into  conver- 
sation upon  all  occasions.  With  these  gentlemen  everything  was 
**  splendid" — a  piece  of  ship's  pork  was  "  splendid  meat" — ^a  dose  of 
calomel  a  *'  splendid  cathartic ;"  and  it  was  endemial,  for  I  lived  to 
hear  a  saucy  sailor  styled  a  **  splendid  scoundrel,"  and  an  old  couple's 
union  of  fifty  years  pronounced  a  *<  splendid  thing."  Surely  an 
unhappy  phrase  for  two  poor  wrinkled  old  creatures  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  one  being  eighty- four  and  the  other  three  years  older ! 

The  Doctor  was  an  intelligent,  proud  man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
announce  his  pretensions  to  superiority  by  a  certain  tone  and  manner 
that  sometimes  bordered  on  the  confines  of  rudeness.  The  ship  Cap* 
tain  was  a  perfect  **  gem  of  the  ocean,"  and  a  finished  gentleman  to 
boot  (in  his  own  opinion)  ;  and,  alack  a-day,  might  have  been  so  in 
reality,  had  he  possessed  the  wherefores  I    He  was  young,  well  looking, 
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and  a  first-rate  model  of  sea  dandyism  and  perfumery.  These  gentle- 
men, like  all  great  rival  powers,  were  ever  at  loggerheads.  The  charge 
of  the  first  being  over  the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  part  of  the  cargo, 
considered  himself  of  higher  importance  than  the  master,  whose  respon- 
sibility extended  only  over  so  many  tons  of  freight  (which,  however,  he 
was  bound  to  preserve  in  safety,  and  deliver  over  to  the  consignees  in 
**  good  condition"),  and  endeavoured  to  command  the  ofiicers  and 
servants  of  the  vessel  as  he  thought  proper.  But  the  other  repadiatiog 
this  doctrine,  jealousy  rankled  deep,  and  mutual  impatience  of  temper 
frequently  rose  to  boiling  heat,  which  sometimes  excited  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  their  respective  craniums ;  but  they  did  ultimately  reach 
Hobart  Town  with  unbroken  skulls ;  having,  somehow  or  other,  sud- 
denly discovered  that  each  would  require  the  good  word  of  the  other 
upon  arrival,  at  the  period  of  settling  accounts.  After  this  enlighten- 
ment it  was  surprising  to  see  how  tender  and  affectionate  they  became. 

Three  days  after  the  examination  the  convicts  were  landed  in  Hobart 
Town ;  about  twenty  soldiers  remained,  who  were  destined  for  Sidney. 
The  first  of  these  places  is  situated,  like  ancient  Rome,  upon  seven  hills. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  laid  out  with  great  judgment,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  fine  shops,  and  all  things  necessary  for  convenience  and 
comfort.  But  the  tradesmen — "  Angels  and  Ministers  of  Grace  defend" 
me  from  such !  A  more  thoroughly  insolent  and  disgusting  race  than 
the  Hobart  dealers  and  chapmen  I  never  met  with.  Colonel  Arthur 
has  done  much  for  this  settlement,  and  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
advances  made  in  civilization  ;  but  this  class  is  beyond  his  power. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  and  the  hedges  of  geraniums,  in  full  and 
abundant  fiower,  to  the  lovers  of  horticulture  are  most  beautiful. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  reached  Sidney,  a  large  and  populous  town,  in 
which  is  an  hotel  called  the  **  Pulteney,"  one  that  for  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  comfort,  might  almost  vie  with  its  aristocratic  namesake  in 
Piccadilly.  It  is  supported  principally  by  the  yellow-livered  and  affluent 
gentry  of  India,  who  resort  thither  in  numbers,  to  cleanse  the  one  and 
diffuse  the  other.  Here  the  "  convict  system"  has  done  wonders!  Some 
very  extensive  works  have  been  effected  by  it:  one,  a  pass  over  a  high 
and  rugged  mountain  on  the  road  to  Bathurst,  opened  a  few  years 
since  by  General  Bourke,  is  comparable  only  to  that  formed  by  Napoleon 
across  the  Alps ;  of  which  a  writer  observes — "  It  is  strictly  in  works 
like  these  that  the  traveller  learns  justly  to  appreciate  the  transportation 
system  of  Great  Britain — works  effected  by  the  mere  labour  of  her 
criminals  for  the  civilization  of  this  fifth  continent." 

From  New  South  Wales  we  proceeded  northward  to  Batavia  and 
Singapore.  The  latter,  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  settlements, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  in  which  are  many  English  merchants,  who  reside 
in  buildings  that  would  elsewhere  be  styled  '*  mansions."  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  China,  where  we  arrived  during  the  excessive  heat  of 
August— the  most  wretched  spot  on  the  globe  for  Europeans.  Canton 
is  the  only  town  foreigners  are  permitted  to  penetrate,  and  after  the  first 
visit  possesses  no  attractions  for  a  second.  The  natives  hold  little 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  that  little  is  maintained  by  the  Hong 
merchants  only.  Foreigners  residing  there  for  business  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  wives,  daughters,  or  even  domestics ;  and  the  absence  of 
female  influence  in  society  causes  an  insupportable  dulness  and  insipid 
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dity.  We  were,  therefore,  condemned  to  vegetate  four  months  on  board 
before  the  vessel  was  freighted— during  which  period,  but  for  some  of 
the  young  gentlemen  who  had  quitted  their  homes  in  the  guise  of  Mid- 
shipmen to  learn  the  craft  of  sailors,  we  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to  that 
curse  of  idleness^-ennui. 

We  did  not  long  escape  the  sickness  of  this  wretched  place ;  fever 
and  dysentery  made  rapid  inroads  amongst  the  crew — eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  of  whom  were  frequently  ill  at  the  same  time.  The  yearly  loss 
of  life  amongst  Europeans  in  this  pestilential  harbour  is  very  great. 
We  had  already  lost  two  persons,  when  the  malignant  fever  peculiar  to 
this  ill-fated  country  attacked  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  which  cast  a 
general  gloom  over  the  ship.  His  manners  were  so  amiable,  and  his 
bearing  so  gentle  to  all,  that  all  loved  him.  I  had  a  double  interest  in 
him — ^I  loved  him  for  himself,  and  for  his  parents'  sake.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  in  the  Navy,  whose  professional  assistance  had  been 
required  at  Hawlbowline,  at  the  time  the  ship  was  delayed  in  Cork, 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  amongst  the  convicts.  I  then  made 
this  gentleman's  acquaintance,  and  it  was  then  I  first  saw  Melville-— 
eighteen  years  of  age,  robust,  handsome,  and  well  informed :  there  he 
joined  the  ship,  and  the  father  recommended  him  to  my  care  and  friend- 
ship during  the  voyage. ' 

in  a  few  weeks  we  left  Ireland.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  parting 
scene :  the  father's  "  heart  was  nigh  to  break"  as  he  placed  his  boy's 
hand  within  mine,  and  affectionately  besought  me  to  watch  over,  to 
guide,  and  reprove  him,  in  his  perilous  progress  amid  profligate  seamen. 
He  loved  his  parent,  and  they  were  worthy  each  other.  Tears  checked 
utterance  as  they  mutually  embraced  and  took  a  long  farewell.  The 
vessel  was  under  way,  and  the  father  was  summoned  to  quit  his  son : 
tears  of  sorrow  ran  fast  down  his  cheeks  as  he  descended  the  ladder, 
waving  his  hand  in  silent  token  of  enduring  affection.  Melville  lingered 
at  the  gangway  until  the  boat  which  conveyed  away  his  parent  was  no 
longer  visible ;  and /then  it  was  he  felt  the  full  agony  of  grief— grief  so 
intense,  so  holy,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel,  almost  profane,  to  have 
interrupted  it  by  attempts  at  consolation :  he  suffered  me  to  lead  him 
away,  but  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word.  Time,  the  great  soother  of  all 
human  woe,  in  due  course  wrought  its  effect:  he  became  calm,  resigned, 
and  melancholy.  Naturally  affectionate,  he  clung  to  me ;  and  the  more 
I  knew  of  his  disposition  the  more  worthy  of  esteem  I  found  him,— he 
grew  upon  one's  love. 

The  moment  he  was  taken  ill  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he 
believed  he  was  *'  sick  unto  death."  I  hoped  not ;  but  feared  otherwise. 
For  a  season  the  fever  yielded  to  the  surgeon's  care,  but  ultimately 
returned  with  increased  vigour,  and  affected  his  brain.  At  first  he  was 
awfully  alarmed  at  death ;  but  as  his  certain  approach  became  move 
evident,  having  sought  and  found  consolation  in  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  he  soon  became  resigned,  and  said  he  hoped  he  was 
prepared  for  the  great  ciiange  that  awaited  him ;  charged  me  with  com- 
missions of  love  and  affection  to  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters, — 
regretting  only  that  he  should  die  without  bidding  them  an  everlasting 
farewell. 

t  did  not  quit  him  during  his  illness:  from  the  moment  the  brain  was 
affected  he  was  almost  constantly  impressed  with  an  indistinct  idea  of 
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danger,  and  regarded  me  with  an  imploring  look  upon  those  occaakms 
that  would  pierce  one*6  very  souL  After  seven  or  eight  days'  safiTeriiig^, 
he  died  in  my  arms ;  and  so  easy  was  his  transition  from  thb  life,  that 
he  had  slept  the  sleep  of  death  many  minutes  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  he  was  really  and  for  ever  gone. 

What  an  unwelcome  visitor  shall  I  be  to  his  distressed  family  wben  I 
convey  the  mournful  intelligence  that  he  whom  they  loved  so  well  is  now 
no  more !     Methinks  I  see  the  aflUcted  father's  grief  as  I  communicate 
the  last  sad  message  from  one  so  dearly  and  so  justly  loved — ^lie  that 
suffered  so  acutely  at  parting,  in  the  full  hope  of  embracing  his  boy 
again  at  the  ship's  return,  what  will  not  be  the  bitterness  of  his  angrdsh 
when  informed  that  that  parting  separated  them  for  ever — that  his  fare- 
well blessing  was  then  an  eternal  one  ?     How  little  did  he  think  that  he 
to  whom  he  confided  his  son  eighteen  months  before  should  be  destined 
to  tend  that  son  in  sickness,  soothe  him  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  after- 
wards become  the  messenger  of  such  heart-breaking  sorrow !     A  few 
short  weeks  since  Melville  was  in  perfect  health ;  none  then  imagined 
him  fated  for  an  early  grave !    He  had  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that 
I  would  perform  the  last  sad  office  by  reading  the  burial-service  over  his 
body  ;  and  never  have  I  had  so  painful  a  duty  to  perform ;  it  was,  in* 
deed,  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.     I  would  not  again  endure  the  pangs 
I  then  felt  for  all  the  world. 

Amidst  infidels  and  scoffers  in  a  far  foreign  land  repose  his  ashes. 
He  was  buried  upon  Dane's  Island,  a  place  appropriatea  for  the  inter- 
ment of  Europeans — ^where,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Christians,  be  it 
recorded,  they  will  rest  in  peace,  unmolested  by  zealous  bigotry  ! — the 
dead  of  all  countries,  sects,  and  religions,  are  held  sacred  by  the 
Chinese  ! 

We  quitted  China  with  a  sick  crew ;  three  were  buried  there,  and 
five  others  died  on  the  passage  thence.  Disease  and  death  wear  a 
peculiarly  frightful  aspect  at  sea,  and  there  is  not  a  more  affecting  duty 
than  that  of  committing  the  bodies  of  fellow-shipmates  to  the  deep.  A 
funeral  is  always  a  melancholy  and  impressive  ceremony,  but  is  invested 
with  singfular  solemnity  at  sea.  The  tolling  of  the  bell  of  death  excites 
a  thrilling  sensation ;  and  the  commencement  of  that  sublime  service, 
^*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life," — then  the  pause  which  precedes 
the  words,  **  We  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep," — the  succeed- 
ing plunge  and  splash  as  the  lifeless  clay  is  launched  into  the  ocean — 
are  scenes  of  affecting  interest  which  the  stoutest  heart  cannot  witness 
without  emotion,  and  create  an  intensity  of  feeling  little  known  at  ordi- 
nary interments. 

We  called  and  remained  four-and-twenty  hours  at  St.  Helena.  Well 
might  Napoleon  exclaim — *'  This  is,  indeed,  a  prison !"  for  a  more 
inhospitable  rock  cannot  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  much  that  has  already  been  written  about  it,  but 
to  remark  that  I  left  it  without  regret,  and  in  seven  weeks  was  rejoiced 
to  find  the  **  Convict-ship"  had  reached  the  port  of  London  in  safety  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  *'  incidents''  relating  to  her  shall  but  have  served  to 
beguile  a  leisure  hour,  the  writer^s  labour  will  be  abundantly  repaid. 

W. 
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BT  A  QUBKm'8  OFFIOBB. 

No.  VI* 

In  inarching  through  Bar,  which  is  situated  on^'a  beautiful  reach  of 
the  Ganges,  I  observed  some  of  the  sporting  inhabitants  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  quail-fighting:  the  grain  was  sprinkled,  and  the  birds 
impatient  for  the  contest,  struggling  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  thehr 
owners.  Amongst  the  spectators  was  a  most  loathsome  leper.  The 
victims  to  this  disease,  so  common  in  India,  do  not  seem  to  be  shunned 
by  those  who  are  not  infected. 

At  Lake!  Surai  we  approached  the  Rajmuhul  hills,  and  entered  a  good 
shooting  country.  From  our  camp  we  made  an  excursion  to  some 
rocky  hillocks  which  rose  in  the  vicinity :  we  found  hares,  peafowl, 
black  and  grey  partridges,  and  quail,  which,  for  two  days,  afforded  us 
ample  employment.  The  natives,  as  usual,  tickled  us  with  assurances 
of  a  tiger  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  recently  carried  off  a  bullock, 
for  they  confidently  reckon  upon  all  occasions  to  find  some  credulous 
mortals  glad  to  swallow  the  welcome  and  of^repeated  tale :  none  of  us 
were  sufficiently  hardy  or  foolish  to  venture  ou  an  expedition  against 
this  fabulous  monster. 

At  Hussungunj,  our  haltinff-ground  near  Monghir,  the  camp  was 
inundated  with  the  fabrics  of  the  latter  town,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded.  I  rode  into  the  fort,  and  observed  there  a  house  which  had 
been  shaken  firom  the  perpendicular  by  an  earthquake  in  the  preceding 
August  On  that  occasion,  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  which  was 
a  particularly  sultry  one,  I  had  retired  to  my  bed  at  about  ten  o'clock  ; 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep,  unconscious  of 
what  had  disturbed  me,  but  sensible  that  it  arose  from  no  ordinary  cause. 
I  relapsed  again  into  a  fitful  slumber ;  after  a  short  interval  a  more 
violent  shock  ensued :  the  ground  was  heaved  up  under  me  in  gentle 
undulatwns,  and  the  sensation  was  as  though  some  one  was  underneath 
the  bed  lifting  it  up  with  his  back.  The  glasses,  phials,  and  toilet* 
bottles  on  my  dressing-table  were  thrown  in  contact,  and  jingled  toge- 
ther; this  lasted  for  some  seconds,  and  agam  all  was  still.  I  was 
instantly  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  visitation,  even  pending  the  dura- 
tion of  it.  After  a  few  minutes  I  rose  and  strolled  out  to  ascertain  if 
any  one  else  bad  been  disturbed.  I  speedily  met  with  some  wanderers, 
who  had  been  induced  to  quit  their  apartments  by  the  fall  of  portions  of 
brick  and  plaster,  or  other  significant  hints  to  change  their  quarters. 
The  shocks  were  felt  almost  simultaneously  at  Calcutta  and  GhazipAr, 
which  are  distant  about  four  hundred  miles ;  at  Monghtr  they  were  very 
severe,  and  still  more  at  Katmaudhii,  the  capital  of  Nipftl. 

In  the  same  year  Ghazipiir  was  visited  by  two  flights  of  locusts,  the 
first  which  I  had  seen  in  India.  On  the  first  occasion  the  main  body 
of  them  was  three  hours  in  passinc  the  station.  Whilst  sitting  at 
home  in  the  afternoon  I  fancied  that  it  had  become  more  than  usually 
dark  for  the  time  of  day  ;  issuing  from  the  door,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  myriads  of  large  flying  insects,  which  were  rapidly  passing  in 
a  steady  course  from  west  to  east.  In  every  direction  this  le^on  of 
locusts  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach :  hundreds  were  fallung 
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every  instant,  yet  without  causing  any  apparent  diminution  in   the 
constant  current.     Some  trees  and  shrubs  were  untouched  by  them, 
whilst  others  had  already  assumed  a  perfectly  red  hue  from  the  swarms 
with  which  every  branch  and  leaf  were  covered.      Thus,  for   hour 
afler  hour,  a  cloud  of  these  destructive  visitors  continued  to  wing  their 
way  over  the  station.    The  mass  extended  to  an  indefinite   height 
from  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  lower 
orders  of  the  natives  were  gathering  them  for  food,  declaring  that  they 
made  a  very  palatable  curry — probably  so  to  those  whose  epicurean 
notions  were  founded  upon  the  consumption  of  rats  and  such  vermin. 
I  have  seen  my  grasscutter,  aided  by  his  children,  engage  in  a  very 
animated  rat-hunt  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  marking  where 
numerous  holes  in  the  ground  indicated  the  existence  of  a  colony,  he 
would  carefully  stop  all  the  outlets  but  two  or  three  ;  stationing  one  of 
his  children  with  a  cloth  at  each  of  the  open  boles,  he  would  pour  water 
down  another  which  he  reserved  for  the  purpose ;  as  the  deluge  dis- 
lodged the  rats  from  their  retreat,  they  would  appear  at  one  of  the  traps, 
and  be  squeezed  to  death  in  the  friendly  cloth  which  awaited  them  at 
each  aperture.     In  this  manner  materials  for  a  dainty  repast  would  be 
quickly  secured.     It  was  this  class  of  individuals  who  now  advocated 
the  locust  diet,  so  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  gratify  my  curiosity  on  that 
score,  albeit  the  Scriptures  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  it.    The  locusts 
were  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  incites  in  length ;  some  of  a  deep 
red,  others  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  great  apparent  strength  of 
wing,  and  of  as  hideous  an  appearance  as  any  insect  could  well  assume. 

Bhagulpdr,  thirty-six  miles  in  advance  of  Monghk,  is  a  pretty  station, 
at  present  only  occupied  by  civilians.  A  King's  regiment,  the  Bu^, 
were  sent  here  in  1829.  Some  temporary  barracks  were  hastily  pre* 
pared  for  the  men,  and  the  officers  were  desired  to  shift  for  themselves. 
As  they  had  the  option  of  building  houses  or  sitting  under  an  Indian 
sun,  they  found  means  to  adopt  the  former  alternative,  trusting  to  be 
secured  against  any  severe  pecuniary  loss  by  the  sale  oJF  their  houses  to 
the  regiment  which  might  relieve  them.  But  the  event  clearly  proved 
that  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host ;  for  the  Indian  government 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  benevolence  and  consistency  saw  fit,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  to  abolish  Bhagulpdr  as  a  military  post,  and  the 
Bufis  were  forthwith  ordered  to  Burhamp{ir,  whither  tliey  marched, 
abandoning  their  newly-raised  edifices.  These,  under  the  influence  of 
an  Indian  climate,  speedily  fell  to  ruin  for  want  of  that  repair  and  atten- 
tion which  the  absent  proprietors  were  unable  to  bestow  upon  them. 
The  carcases  of  these  houses  still  remained  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  as 
monuments  of  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  British  officers,  and  of  the  con- 
sideration and  liberality  of  the  powers  that  were. 

The  country  about  Bhagulpdr  is  undulating  and  abundantly  wooded. 
The  roads  are  good,  and  the  civilians'  houses,  with  extensive  com- 
pounds and  well-supplied  gardens,  appear  in  every  respect  desirable 
residences.  As  we  had  before  us  three  days  of  marching  through 
jungles,  we  were  here  obliged  to  lay  in  supplies  of  grain,  &c.,  since  we 
could  expect  to  get  nothing  in  advance  but  game  ;  and  as  we  reckoned 
upon  abundance  of  this,  especially  of  the  larger  descriptions,  we  were 
desirous  of  replenishing  our  stock  of  ammunition.  For  this  purpose  a 
party  rode  off  to  a  soud&ffur's*  shop,  kept  by  a  Bengali,  who  had  all  the 

"^  merchant. 
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cunning  of  his  race  and  profession  in  his  eye,  and  all  the  ghi*  of  a 
thriving  native t  oozing  out  of  the  lubricous  hide  which  circumscribed 
his  portly  person. 

In  every  small  station  having  an  European  community  there  is 
usually  one  shop  of  heterogeneous  character  kept  by  a  Bengali,  where 
you  may  either  get  a  nejw  shaft  put  to  your  gig  or  provide  yourself 
with  French  kid  gloves ;  where  you  may  be  readily  supplied  with  a  keg 
of  pickled  pork  or  a  bottle  of  lavender  water.  The  particular  shop  now 
in  question  was,  as  usual,  dirty  and  in  confusion,  but  without  the  redeem- 
ing quality  of  being  an  universal  depdt  for  supplying  all  the  wants  of 
man.  There  happened  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  very  articles  we  re- 
quired, and  to  all  demands  or  expostulations  the  Bengali  had  but  this 
one  observation  to  make,  **  How  can  I  do  V*  which  he  drawled  out 
with  the  most  approved  native  accent.  So  we  left  him  in  his  grease  and 
stupidity,  and  returned  empty-handed  to  camp,  which  in  the  mean  time 
was  swarming  with  cloth-merchants,  who  had  brought  for  sale  a  fabric 
of  silk  and  worsted,  manufactured  only  at  Bhagulpdr  or  in  the  vicinity. 

At  Kfthulgong,  our  second  march  from  Bhagulpiir,  we  entered  the 
shooting  country  which  extended  to  the  three  succeeding  stages  of 
Pialapdr,  Gungapursftd,  and  Sikri.  Sirkundur  and  Musaha,  a  march 
before  reaching  Rajmuhul,  are  noted  as  the  abode  or  resort  of  the  rhino- 
ceros :  herds  of  them  are  occasionally  fallen  in  with  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Our  road  through  the  jungles  was  execrable.  It  is  at  all  times 
very  narrow,  and  was  now  almost  impassable  even  to  foot  passengers, 
owing  to  heavy  rains,  and  to  its  having  been  traversed  previous  to  our 
arrival,  but  subsequent  to  the  rain,  by  the  Buffs  and  16th  Foot,  on  route 
to  the  upper  provinces.  The  tracks  of  men,  horses,  hackeris,  and  bul- 
locks, but  most  of  all  of  elephants,  were  left  in  the  mud,  which  in  some 
places  had  dried  and  hardened,  leaving  a  succession  of  deep  holes,  over 
or  into  which  we  groped  and  stumbled  in  the  dark  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  two  hours. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  appearing  above  the  horizon  we  wound  up  the 
Tllly-gully  pass.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent  the  gorge  is  spanned  by  a 
stone  gateway  of  native  construction.  A  solitary  gun  lies  dismounted 
in  the  road.  On  the  left,  and  beneath  us  at  a  considerable  depth,  was 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  over  which  hung  a  heavy  dank  mist,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  causing  it  to  appear  as  though 
the  ocean  were  spread  out  below  us.  To  the  right  the  mountain  rose 
precipitously,  and  occasionally  hung  beetling  over  us,  clothed  with  aged 
trees  fast  locked  in  the  embraces  of  gigantic  creepers.  The  steepness 
of  the  descent  was  rendered  more  fatiguing  by  the  fragments  of  rock 
and  loose  stones  which  encumbered  the  road. 

Our  camp,  near  OungapursCld,  was  curiously  situated.  The  road, 
which  had  been  narrow,  and  winding  through  a  thick  jungle,  suddenly 

*  Clarified  butter. 

t  A  Dative's  food  is  regulated  in  quality,  and  perhaps  in  quantity,  by  his  means. 
The  moment  he  is  able  to  indulge  he  increases  his  coDSumption  of  ghi  and  sweet- 
meats, which  amongst  the  natives  of  India  infaUibly  induce  a  state  uf  bloated  pin- 
guidity.  Kvery  rich  native  is  fat ;  no  matter  how  lean  he  may  be  when  in  compa- 
rative poverty,  his  gradual  progress  towards  easy  circumstances  may  be  traced  by  a 
corresponding  accumulation  of  flesh  on  his  bones,  until  at  length  he  attains  to  the 
crowning  triumph  of  unwieldy  corpulence.  Seriously,  1  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  an  eiception  to  this  rule.  Hence  amongst  the  native  population  fatness 
in  man  or  woman  is  sought  af(er  and  honoured,  wmlst  leanness  is  despised. 
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emerged  into  an  open  space*  in  extent  just  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  officers  occupied  a  plot  or  terrace  raised  above,  and  overlooking  the 
streets  of  the  camp.  The  mess-tent  was  pitched  in  a  retired  nook,  com- 
pletely screened  from  view,  a  circumstance  which  on  arrival  caused  us 
some  little  anxiety,  since  this  was  generally  the  first  object  that  caught 
our  eye,  and  served  as  a  beacon  of  rest  and  refreshment.  On  the  edge 
of  the  forest  which  skirted  our  position  weVe  numerous  date  and  Pal- 
myra trees,  varied  with  luxuriant  clumps  of  bambii,  and  some  stout 
thorns  curiously  knotted  in  the  bark. 

The  inhabitants  were,  I  suppose,  so  much  delighted  at  our  advent 
that  they  all  fled  or  concealed  themselves,  lest  they  should  molest  or  be 
any  restraint  upon  us.  During  the  day,  however,  we  fell  in  with  some 
puharit  or  hill  people.  They  are  rather  a  small  but  robust  race,  with 
round  faces,  flattened  noses,  and  curling  hair,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  of 
rude  construction  :  the  kdkrt,  a  large  knife,  is  their  invariable  companioD. 

I  well  recollect  the  morning  on  which  wc  marched  out  of  this  lonely 

flen.  I  had  risen,  as  was  my  custom,  at  the  first  '^  taps :"  by  the  time 
had  dressed,  everything  had  been  carried  out  of  my  tent  and  packed, 
and  my  servants  only  waited  for  my  exit  to  let  go  all  and  place  the  tent, 
&c.,  upon  the  hackery  which  conveyed  it.  Whilst  discussing  my  cup 
of  coffee,  more  grateful  from  the  cold  morning  air,  my  horse  standing 
by  my  side,  and  toastinghis  nose  before  the  burning  straw,  I  overlooked, 
from  the  terrace  on  which  we  were  elevated,  the  busy  scene  presented 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp.  The  whole  place  resounded  with  the 
knocking  and  loosening  of  tent-pegs,  mingled  with  shouts  of  **  Hold 
on,"  and  **  Let  go.''  Rows  of  huge  fires,  fed  by  the  straw  which  had 
composed  the  soldier's  bed,  blazed  up  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
marking  the  streets  lately  occupied  by  the  different  companies,  and 
lighting  up  the  surrounding  woods.  The  darkness  of  night  was  illumi- 
nated only  by  these  fires,  the  glare  from  which  discovered  groups  of 
men  scattered  in  all  directions,  some  loading  the  elephants  and  camels, 
who  were  testifying  their  impatience  by  shrieks,  or  that  strange  gurgling 
noise  peculiar  to  the  latter  animal ;  some  were  dressing  and  accoutring 
themselves  ;  some  feeding  the  fires  with  armsful  of  straw,  and  warming 
the  butt-end  of  their  muskets.  Here  was  a  baughi-burdar  trotting  past 
with  his  load ;  there  a  hackery  laden  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the 
regiment. 

Presentiv,  through  the  din  of  the  shouting  and  hallooing  of  servants, 
might  be  heard  the  bugle  sounding  the  assembly.  As  the  fires  sub- 
sided into  heaps  of  smouldering  ashes,  the  soldiers  deserted  them  for 
their  rendezvous,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  camp  followers, 
who  now  crouched  round,  almost  thrusting  their  shivering  limbs  into  the 
burning  heaps,  which,  when  stirred,  cast  up  a  brilliant  cloud  of  spark- 
ling particles.  Immediately  behind,  the  scene  was  closed  by  a  hill, 
which,  from  its  proximity,  appeared  like  a  stupendous  mountain. 
I  was  roused  from  a  pleasant  reverie  by  the  last  bugle  call ;  the  com* 
panics  were  formed,  and  marching  into  column,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  hills  were  echoing  the  notes  of  the  band  and  bugles,  which  succes- 
sively broke  the  stillness  of  these  wilds. 

Leaving  Musaha  two  days  after,  a  short  march  brought  us  to  Rajmu* 
hal,  a  ci-devant  royal  residence  (as  the  name  bespesiks),  and  still  tb# 
abode  of  a  branch  of  the  Muishidabid  family.    The  Nuwab  Mukhbat  - 
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u-Dowlah  (I  think  was  the  name)  was  the  scion  of  fallen  greatness, 
who  now  dwelt  in  this  town,  whose  wane  and  decay  seemed  emblematic 
of  his  own  fortunes.  His  domicile  and  suite,  I  fancy,  were  upon  a  scale 
befitting  his  reduced  circumstances,  as  neither  were  very  obtrusive  on 
the  eye.  I  should  except  some  fine  elephants  which  were  piqueted  on 
the  road  side,  and  which  en  inquiry  appeared  to  be  his  property. 

We  encamped  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  town,  on  a  plain 
shelving  towards  the  Ganges,  our  right  resting  upon  the  ruins  of  a 

falace,  part  of  which  has  succumbed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  river, 
n  the  evening  I  wandered  through  this  extensive  pile,  which  commands 
a  lovely  view  of  the  sacred  stream  from  several  of  its  dilapidated  apart- 
ments. But,  alas!  roofs  are  now  commingled  with  floors — walls  have 
fallen  out,  and  arches  have  fallen  in-— court^yards,  where  formerly  re- 
freshing fountains  gushed  up,  are  now  choaked  with  shrubs  and  rank 
weeds — whilst  snakes,  rats,  and  jackals  are  become  the  substitutes  for 
the  bright-eyed  houris  who  were  here  wont  to  disport  themselves. 

To  the  eastward,  and  somewhat  detached  from  the  large  mass  of 
ruins,  is  a  small  building  which  has  apparently  served  for  a  mausoleum. 
The  interior  is  of  white  marble ;  the  mouldings  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  ornamented  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  letters  of  which  are 
of  black  marble  neatly  let  into  the  white  ground :  but  the  hand  of  the 
wanton  destroyer  has  been  active  here,  for  as  high  as  the  arm  can  reach 
many  of  the  letters  have  been  extracted,  leaving  the  blank  cavities  to 
witness  to  the  barbarism  of  the  European  conquerors  of  India.  John 
Bull  is  certainly  the  most  remorseless  of  curiosity  filchers.  I  found  this 
building  temporarily  occupied  by  some  outcasts,  who  were  cooking  in 
it,  the  smoke  and  filth  from  which  have  discoloured  its  once  beauteous 
walls. 

Advancing  a  short  distance,  I  came  upon  another  small  edifice,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  black  marble,  which  perhaps  suggested  it  as  a 
fitting  receptacle  for  coal  to  supply  the  steam-boats  which  now  run 
between  Calcutta  and  Ullahabftd.  To  this  *'vile  use"  it  is  now  applied. 
In  an  open  space  within  the  original  precincts  of  the  palace  three  or 
four  small  tombs  and  monumental  slabs  mark  the  last  resting-place  of 
Europeans  whom  death  has  here  overtaken.  The  quiet  beauty  of  this 
spot,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  former  grandeur,  and  blest  by  a 
prospect  of  his  sacred  stream,  had  not  escaped  the  discriminating  eye 
of  the  veteran  Subadar  who  commanded  our  native  detachment,  for 
here  I  found  his  tent  and  that  of  his  party.  The  Sipahis  had  just 
finished  their  frugal  but  ample  repast  (for  natives  are  tremendous  con- 
sumers, redoubtable  trencher-men,  although  their  food  is  plain),  and 
having  exchanged  their  inappropriate  and  misfitted  regimentals  d  VAnr 
glaise  for  the  flowing  and  graceful  garments  of  their  oriental  costume, 
they  had  stretched  themselves  on  the  grass  to  smoke,  and  reflect  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  forcible  arguments  by  which  they  had  prevailed 
upon  the  vilkgers  to  furnish  them  with  a  gratis  supply  of  firewood  and 
other  et  cateras, 

I  terminated  my  evening  stroll  by  a  visit  to  the  bazaar,  guided  thither 
by  the  busy  din  of  traffic  and  the  harsh  discord  of  wrangling  beldames. 
The  appearance  of  an  European  in  a  bazaar,  unattended  by  a  native 
servant,  marks  him  amongst  the  dealers  as  fair  game — an  object  on 
whom  to  practise  every  species  of  roguery. and  imposition,  should  he 
afford  the  desired  opportunity  by  proposing  to  become  a  purchaser. 
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As  we  advanced  on  our  march  tbe  weather  became  materially 
warmer,  while  the  heat  was  of  a  decidedly  Bengal  character,  and 
sensibly  a£fected  our  powers  of  pedestrianism.  The  temperature 
usually  varied  30®  between  daybreak  and  noon,  ranging  from  45°  to 
75°  Fahrenheit  At  this  period  of  our  march  the  mercury  stood  at  82^ 
in  the  tent  at  mid-day ;  and  not  many  days  before,  it  had  been  as  low 
as  36^  when  we  struck  our  tents  in  the  morning.  Three  marches  more 
brought  us  to  the  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti  river,  crossing  which,  we 
entered  the  K&simbazar  island,  on  which  Burampdr  is  situated.  On 
1st  February,  the  forty-fourth  day  after  leaving  Ghazipftr,  we  marched 
into  our  new  cantonment. 

Marching  in  India  during  the  cold  season  is  a  sufficiently  pleasant 
mode  of  passing  the  time.  The  exercise  promotes'  health,  there  is 
always  abundance  of  amusement  and  occupation,  and  the  daily  change 
of  scene  is  as  congenial  to  the  spirits  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  eye. 
The  best  of  things,  however,  must  be  used  in  moderation,  and  t<m- 
jours  perdrix  should  be  shunned  most  religiously :  so,  in  this  instance, 
we  were  satisfied  with  six  weeks  of  wandering,  and  were  quite  recon- 
ciled to  establishing  ourselves  in  quarters  for  so  long  as  it  might  please 
those  in  authority  to  leave  us  alone. 

On  the  morning  that  we  completed  our  journey,  as  soon  as  the  parade 
was  dismissed,  a  hungry  throng  hastened  to  the  mess-room,  where  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  Quarters  were  to  be  chosen,  and  breakfast 
was  to  be  eaten ;  and  although  all  seemed  desirous  of  performing  both 
these  feats,  and  a  variety  of  others,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  yet 
certainly  the  simultaneous  accomplishment  of  the  two  first  was  almost 
impossible :  at  any  rate,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  those  who  got  the  best 
quarters  had  the  worst  breakfast  on  that  morning.  Now  strings  of 
camels,  hackeries,  and  baughi-burdars  were  pouring  into  the  square. 
Our  number  was  augmented  by  those  officers  who  had  accompanied  the 
water  party,  and  by  some  arrivals  from  England  who  had  here  awaited 
us.  £very  one's  face  was  gladdened — ^inquiries,  communications,  and 
jests  were  bandied  round  the  breakfast-table.  But  now  the  postman 
made  his  appearance,  burdened  with  the  accumulated  letters  of  weeks ; 
in  a  few  moments  a  distribution  had  taken  place,  and  silence  prevailed, 
broken  only  occasionally  by  some  announcement  of  general  interest. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers,  when  cursorily  mentioning  the  exclusion 
from  Staff  employment  of  King's  officers  in  India^  I  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  reverting  to  that  topic  at  some  future  time.  I  find  that  I  have 
not  yet  fulfilled  my  promise — an  omission  which  must  scarcely  be  attri- 
buted to  forgetfulness,  or  to  an  idea  that  the  subject  is  of  trivial  im- 
portance, but  rather  to  a  disinclination  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
has  been  a  source  of  discord  where  concord  only  should  prevail. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  the  officers  of  the  Company's  Army 
have  shown  least  toleration.  The  monopoly  of  Staff  employmento  is  a 
principle  which  they  never  have,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  con- 
cede. Still  were  I  to  withhold  my  feeble  aid  from  advocating  the  rights, 
and  simply  the  rights,  of  the  sufferers  from  such  a  system  of  exclusion, 
I  should  be  faithless  to  myself,  and  to  those  of  my  comrades  who  may 
be  serving  in  India.  However  angry  and  uncompromising  a  spirit  may 
have  been  hitherto  evinced  in  this  controversy,  I  trust,  in  the  few  words 
which  I  shall  dedicate  to  it,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those  who  may 
conscientiously  hold  an  opinion  averse  to  that  which  I  entertain. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  parties  have  never  fairly  joined  issue,  or 
mutually  understood  the  claims  and  intentions  of  each  other.  The 
Conapany's  ofiBoers  seem  to  believe  that  the  King's  Army  entertains  a 
design  of  interfering  generally  with  the  Staff  patronage  in  India,  and  a 
wish  to  hold  appointments  exclusively  connected  with  the  Company's 
Army.  This  is  erroneous.  The  King's  officers  can  only  desire  to 
participate  in  those  Staff  situations  which  may  in  fairness,  and  with  con- 
venience to  the  Service,  be  common  to  both  Armies,  and  which  the 
officers  of  either  are  alike  capable  of  filling  efficiently. 

There  are  some  few  appointments  which  are  open  to  the  two  Services, 
such  as  the  command  of  divisions,  districts,  and  garrisons,  in  which  both 
have  shared,  and  certainly  the  King's  Army  has  not  been  permitted  to 
usurp  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  these.  The  same  rule  has  been 
observed  with  regard  to  the  personal  Staff  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-m-Chief. 

Again, — ^there  are  a  few  solitary  instances  where  each  party  is  as  it 
were  independent  of  the  other ;  either  army  having  its  own  Adjutant 
and  Quartermaster-General,  with  sabordinate  functionaries :  but  whilst 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  King^s  troops  is  assisted  by  one  deputy^  who 
is  at  head-quarters,  the  corresponding  officer  in  the  Company's  army 
has  an  assistant  or  deputy  in  each  of  the  military  divisions  of  the  presi- 
dency. As  for  the  Quartermaster-General  of  King's  troops,  his  cortiSge 
is  on  a  still  more  limited  scale,  for  in  these  latter  piping  times  of  peace 
he  has  not  required  any  one  to  help  him  in  the  arduous  duty  of  doing 
nothing.  We  will  next  notice  those  departments  in  which  King's 
officers  may  have  no  claim  for  employment :  of  these  I  would  enumerate 
the  military  department  of  Government ;  superintendents  of  canals  or 
roads,  where  officers  from  the  scientific  arms  of  the  Service  should  be 
exclusively  employed ;  the  audit  and  pay  departments ;  Paymasters  of 
native  pensioners ;  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-Generals  of  Divisions  ; 
Fort  Adjutants,  if  intended  as  sinecure  appointments  for  maimed  or 
worn-out  officers ;  and  the  department  of  public  works,  in  which  many 
officers  of  the  line  are  employed.  There  are  likewise  many  others  con- 
nected with  matters  having  little  or  no  reference  to  the  King's  army, 
which  might  be  added  to  the  above. 

Of  the  staff  employment,  in  which  I  consider  the  King's  officers 
justly  entitled  to  participate,  I  would  name  the  commissariat  and  stud 
departments;  those  of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  and  Brigade-Majorships.  A  fair  quota  of  these,  proportioned 
to  their  numbers,  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  withheld  from  them  :  their 
share  might  be  small,  but  however  trifling,  they  should  enjoy  it,  and 
the  untenable  principle  of  monopoly  be  destroyed.  It  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  King's  army  in  India  many 
officers  possessing  every  qualification  for  employment  in  the  above 
departments.  In  most  of  them  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  native 
languages  is  now  (and  only  recently)  held  to  be  indispensable.  Several 
King's  officers  possess  this,  and  were  the  appointments  thrown  open  to 
them  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  than  enough  would  hasten  to  pass 
the  prescribed  examination.  I  have  seen  no  valid  reason  assigned  for 
their  non-participation  to  the  extent  I  have  pointed  out. 

In  a  military  journal,  published  in  Calcutta,  the  circulation  of  which 
«ms  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  India,  an  article  in  defence 
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of  the  moaopoly  appeared  some  two  or  three  years  since,  under  the 
signature  of  '^  Black  Bess."  The  writer  was,  I  believe,  considered  by 
his  party  to  have  stated  their  case  in  irrefragable  terms,  and  althoagh 
to  others  it  may  have  appeared  that  there  was  much  both  in  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  letter  which  was  objectionable  and  untenable,  still  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  came  forward  with  a  replv,  mainly,  I  believe, 
from  a  disinclination  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  dis- 
cord. I  have  not  at  hand  the  periodical  in  which  the  article  in  question 
appeared,  but  I  can  fuxniah  an  extract  from  it  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose.  The  following  are  the  grounds  upon  which  **  Black  Bess'' 
maintains  the  justice  of  excluding  King's  officers  from  the  staff  of 
India:— 

*^  That  this  country  (India)  is  under  the  particular  rule  and  dominion 
of  our  masters,  and  that  we  (the  Company's  army)  are  not  only  their 
particular  servants,  but  that  we,  and  not  the  King's  forces,  form  the 
army  of  this  country  ;  the  amount  of  the  Company's  forces  being 
250,000  men,  and  of  King's  troops  17,771,  at  the  three  presidencies. 
The  troops  of  his  Majesty  are  mere  atueUiarieSf  a  fluctuating  body,  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  country  or  its  rulers,  who,  as  it  is,  nave  a 
pretty  vast  sum  to  pay  for  their  services.  It  was  by  us  that  firm  foot- 
ing was  originally  obtained  in  the  country,  and  by  our  unaided  exertions 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  conquered ;  for  it  is  only  of 
very  late  years  that  so  many  royal  troops  have  been  in  the  country. 
It  is  by  us  too  that  the  reoi  duties  of  the  state  are  done,  and  the  country 
maintained." 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  there  is  much  of  modesty  and 
liberality  in  the  above  declaration,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  the  first 
portion  of  the  quotation,  with  reference  to  which  I  would  submit,  that  if, 
whilst  Her  Majesty's  troops  are  serving  in  India,  and  are  paid  by  the 
Company,  they  may  not  be  considered  their  servants,  still  so  long  as 
those  troops  are  employed  voluntarily  by  the  Company  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily,  they  are  entitled  to  as 
much  indulgence  as  any  other  portion  of  their  army.  It  cannot  be  cre- 
dited that  our  gracious  Sovereign  would  lend  to  the  Company  a  body  of 
her  own  faithful  troops,  and  intentionally  suffer  them  to  be  placed  in  a 
less  favourable  position  than  the  army  with  which  they  are  destined  to 
serve,  and  share  the  chances  of  war  and  a  deadly  climate.  Nor  should 
the  Company  show  such  slight  or  disrespect  towards  their  royal  mistress^ 
as  to  venture  upon  so  unworthy  a  proceeding. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  grounds  tor  the  exclusion,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Company's  army  being  ten  or  twenty  times  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Queen's  troops  in  India,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  might 
should  prevail  over  every  other  consideration.  Because  Her  Majesty's 
army  in  India  is  a  comparatively  small  body,  is  it  therefore  to  suffer 
from  a  system  of  exclusiveness  which  is  injurious  to  it !  But  although 
it  be  relatively  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  I  would  ask  whether 
it  should  not  rather  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  actual  value  and 
influence  in  India  ?  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  think  the  Queen's  army 
will  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  it  would  seem  entitled  to  by 
its  mere  strength  in  figures*  But  again,  the  proportion  of  officers  with 
these  Queen's  troops  is  more  than  double  what  would  be  found  with  a 
similar  number  of  native  troops,  so  that  in  the  present  case,  which  has 
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relation  to  officers  only,  no  such  disparity  exists,  as  it  is  endeavoured  to 
establish  by  quoting  tne  numbers  of  each  army  in  the  aggregate. 

It  has  ever  been  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  selfish  and  ungrate- 
ful to  underrate  past  services,  when  there  is  no  immediate  probability 
of  a  necessity  for  future  ones.  We  need  not,  therefore,  marvel  at  the 
declaration  that  the  rulers  of  India  have  "  a  pretty  vast  sum  to  pay*' 
for  the  services  of  these  auxiliaries.  Without  possessing  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  it  may  be  predicted,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  rulers  will  teach 
them  to  retrench  many  *'  vast  sums  "  in  other  quarters  before  they  dis- 
^nse  with  the  services  of  this  portion  of  their  military  force. 

In  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  next  assertion,  I  wish  not  to 
detract  an  iota  from  the  glory  of  the  native  army,  to  undervalue  its 
deeds  or  its  capabilities,  but  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  by  its  unaided 
exertions  that  tne  conquest  of  British  India  was  achieved,  would  be  a 
glaring  injustice  to  her  Majest/s  troops.  Before  such  a  statement  can 
be  borne  out,  history  must  be  rewritten ;  the  names  of  gallant  soldiers, 
both  dead  and  living,  of  every  hard-fought  field  and  fortress  dearly  won, 
must  be  forgotten.    The  number  of  many  a  well-tried  regiment  must 

-'  be  blotted  out  from  the  British  Army  List,  and  the  record  of  its  deeds 

effaced  from  the  Indian  military  annals. 

' '  There  is  another  paragraph  to  which  it  remains  for  me  to  advert :  it 

' '  is  this — **  It  is  by  us  too  that  the  real  duties  of  the  state  are  done,  and 

the  country  maintained.*'  This  is  a  sweeping  clause,  and  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  auxiliaries.    But  fortunateljf  the  same  writer  has, 

-'  in  otner  parts  of  his  letter,  conceded,  perliaps  inadvertently,  to  the 

King's  army  what  I  presume  is  the  shadow.  This  shadow  is  best 
described  in  his  own  words :  thus  in  one  instance  he  writes, — '*  Their 
(European  corps)  regimental  duties  are  undoubtedly  more  onerous  and 
harassing  than  those  of  native'*  (corps).     Again, — '^  They  (King's 

n  troops)  are  employed  in  the  event  of  a  very  serious  war  with  some 

powerful  chieftain,  or  against  some  particularly  strong  fort"    And  on 

r  a  third  occasion  he  declares  that  **  they  (King's  troops)  are  placed  in 

the  foremost  ranks  when  anything  is  to  be  done." 

i'  I  think  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  this  enunciation  of  our  case,  which 

is  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  our  merits,  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
modesty  might  have  permitted,  had  it  emanated  from  one  of  ourselves. 

^  Here  I  will  take  leave  of  the  topic :  sincerely  deprecating  a  discus- 

sion which  arrays  in  opposition  the  claims  of  two  Services  whose  interests 
ought  to  be  indivisible,  I  gladly  refrain  from  enlarging  any  more  upon 
the  subject ;  content  to  have  pointed  out  how  far,  in  the  one  party,  it 
may  be  just  to  claim,  and  in  the  other  reasonable  to  concede,  a  partici- 
pation in  those  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  which,  under  the  present 

<  system  of  monopoly,  have  proved  a  source  of  contention. 

^  Barbarossa. 

(f  
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NO.V. 
MX  last's  bold. 


Saturday  night  was  ever,  in  days  of  yore,  to  wlikh  Ihb  stair  vii; 
carry  back  the  reader,  kept  and  celebrated  while  three  or  four  oouid  be 
brought  together,  or  while  a  bottle  of  grog  was  to  be  had  in  tlie  diip. 
The  cockpit  mess  of  the  — — •  74,  generally  found  the  demand  for  tbe 
**  stimulating  liquid/'  although  inconceivably  great,  not  moch  more  than 
the  supply  was  equal  to ;  and  therefore  Satm&y  night  came  sometimes 
more  tnan  once  a-week,  and  whenever  it  made  its  appeanmoe  it  lost 
not  one  ray  of  its  glory.  The  members  of  the  mess  at  the  present  time 
were,  however,  considerably  reduced  in  point  of  nmnbm,  the  ship 
having  been  three  years  in  commission ;  but,  notwithstanding  die  efiects 
of  *'  death  and  promotion,"  a  sufficient  number  still  remainra  to  enable 
them  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  alUenlivenin^  sociality  of  the  evening. 
Here  the  song  went  its  merry  and  never-ceasmg  roand;  and,  although 
it  was  pretty  well  known  what  each  would  sing  when  it  came  to  & 
turn,  still  the  same  attention  was  apparent  on  the  countenances  of  the 

f»arty  as  if  the  song  had  been  one  of  the  last  composition.  One  wooid 
avour  them  with  a  dozen  verses  of  some  ditty  perhaps  more  oooDmon 
than  proper ;  while  the  next  would  amuse  them  with  some  musical  nar- 
rative ofwhat  took  place,  when 

''  On  Oosport  beach  he  landed." 

But  although  applause  was  liberally  bestowed  on  each  successive  per- 
formeri  yet  the  championship  of  Tom  Armstrong  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  no  applause  equalled  that  which  was  awarded  when, 
with  a  stentorian  and  not  very  well  tuned  voice,  he  sang  his  *'  Saturday 
Night  at  Sea:"  the  burden  of  his  song,  and  which  formed  a  chorus  in 
which  all  hands  joined  with  the  full  force  of  their  lungs,  was  nearly  as 
follows : — 

<<  And  Saturday  night  still  comet,  my  boya^ 
Let'a  drink  to  Poll  and  Besa." 

Such,  then,  was  the  merry  strain  which  found  its  way  almost  to  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  ship,  at  the  moment  when  I  would  introduce  the 
courteous  reader  to  the  resting-place  of  these  ''  male  sirens."  At  one 
end  of  a  deal  table,  whereon  accident  or  design  had  carved  as  many 
lines,  forming  as  many  angles  and  figures  as  the  renowned  Euclid  ever 
invented,  and  exhibiting  as  many  stains  of  various  hues  as  Arrowsmith's 
last  new*coloured  map, — sat  one  of  the  *'  old  school  young  gentlemen/' 
one  who  had  long  faced  the  storm  and  derided  the  perils  of  the  deep- 
not  willingly,  however,  but  **  upon  compulsion,"  for  he  could  get  no- 
thing better.  He  might,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  procured  a 
register  of  his  baptism,  have  been  found  rather  over  than  under  thirty 
years  of  age ;  but  salt  junk,  salt  water,  grog,  and  tobacco  used  in  two 
different  ways,  had  conspired  to  make  him  forty  in  appearance.  Upon 
his  head  he  wore  a  woollen  nightcap,  originally  red,  from  under  which 
escaped  **  unkempt "  a  profusion  of  dingy  brown  hair,  to  which  was 
firmly  united  a  huge  pair  of  untrimroed  whiskers  of  a  dark  clayey 
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colour.  Two  small  twinkling  grey  eyes  gave  utterance  to  a  thousand 
jokes  as  their  glances  found  their  way  from  under  a  pair  of  bushy  over- 
hanging eyebrows ;  and  a  mouth  provided  by  "  all  plastic  Nature"  with 
convenient  ducts  at  each  corner  to  carry  off  the  exuberant  juices  of  the 
Virginian  weed,  exhibited  the  best  part  of  a  once-formidable  row  of 
teeth,  now  in  a  very  blackened  and  dilapidated  state.  A  striped  or 
checked  shirt,  much  open  at  the  neck,  was  secured  in  some  measure  by 
a  red  and  black  bird's-eye  pattern  silk  bandanna  tied  round  his  throat  in 
such  a  way  as  proved  he  had  never  studied  the  **  art  of  tying  the 
cravat."  The  upper  part  of  a  pair  of  blue,  not  superfine,  cloth  trousers 
was  just  visible  above  the  table.  A  jacket,  which  had  acquired  a  very 
close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  part  of  the  ship  but  the 
Captain's  cabin,  adorned  with  what  had  been  once  shining  brass  but- 
tons, bearing  the  impression  of  an  anchor  and  cable,  though  now 
bronzed  by  the  corroding  action  of  the  salt  spray,  covered  a  Herculean 
pair  of  shoulders,  leaving  exposed,  from  tlie  shortness  of  the  sleeves, 
about  six  inches  of  wrist  in  addition  to  a  hand  of  the  most  fearful  de- 
scription. The  jacket  above  mentioned  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  garment  known  by  shoregoing  people  as  the  '*  spencer,"  afterwards 
so  fashionable,  since  it  reached  well  below  the  loins,  and  therefore  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  now  in  use  termed  **  short,"  or  by  the  Admi- 
ralty Dress  Regulations,  *'  a  round  jacket  without  skirts."  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  worthy's  dress  was  of  a  piece  with  that  already 
described  ;  and  it  is  much  feared  that  the  suit  of  clothes  in  his  bag — ^for 
few  had  any  use  in  those  days  for  a  chest — ^would  not  prove,  on  a  close 
examination,  to  be  much  better. 

Such  at  this  moment  was  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  Master's  Mate  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  caterer,  when  there  was  anything  to  eat,  of 
the  cockpit  mess.  The  strength  of  his  arm,  more  than  his  seniority, 
managed  to  keep  him  the  undisputed  "  dictator  "  during  a  long  period 
of  troublesome  times,  and  amonest  a  most  mutinous,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  termed  radical,  set  of  messmates.  Tom,  by  dint  of  good 
luck,  had  held  the  rating  of  Master's  Mate  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and 
he  was  often  heard  to  remark  that  if  he  behaved  himself  properly,  he 
should  most  likely  hold  it  ten  years  longer. 

The  table  was  garnished  with  a  basket  of  broken  biscuit,  two  bottles 
supporting  lighted  purser's  dips,  and  a  third  of  pretty  considerable 
dimensions — ^in  fact,  a  lime-juice  bottle  half  full  of  rum  ;  a  black  jack, 
containing  some  6/acAr  water,  and  drinking  utensils  of  various  sizes, 
colours,  and  composition,  were  disposed  upon  it  in  elegant  confusion. 
The  party  were  screened  from  observation  by  some  condemned  hanw 
mocks  converted  to  that  use,  one  of  which  lifted  up  to  form  an  entrance. 
Before  Tom,  however,  in  particular,  was  an  old  **campagfum  du 
voyage^**  a  '*  big-bellied  bottle."  This  said  bottle  found  its  way,  as 
regularly  as  seven  bells  came,  to  the  grog  tub,  to  which  part  of  his  duty 
Tom  always  paid  particular  attention.  The  bottle  in  question  attended 
merely  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  overplus  which 
the  mess  bottles  would  not  contain ;  but  it  so  happened  that  it  always 
left  the  tub  with  about  a  quart  and  a  half-pint  in  it.  When,  however, 
it  reached  the  cockpit,  it  and  the  contents  became  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  caterer,  and,  barring  the  half-pint,  was  generally  safe  under 
hatches  in  Tom's  ^*  private  spirit-room"  (t.  e.  under  his  jacket)  ere  the 
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mmnoDB  of  the  Master-atpttms  to  **doiiae  the  gliiD,  genUemeiiy**  wms 
heard. 

It  would  be  imfiur  to  pass  over  the  congenial  elements  by  which  Tom 
was  at  this  time  sorromided  witboat  a  remark.  One  of  the  party,  athin- 
faced  man  with  a  purple  nose  and  a  narrow  pair  of  shonlders,  over  which 
hung  a  quantity  of  lank  black  hair,  was  decidedly  the  best  dressed  man 
present.  The  sparkles  emanating  from  his  usually  lancuid  black  eye 
now  told  that  **  Saturday  Night"  had  imparted  its  ail-enlivening  quality 
to  his  senses.  He  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  was  observed  to  "  drink  deep"  of  the  bom-cup  which  else  was 
nervously  clasped  in  his  attenuated  fingers.  This  was  the  Captain's 
clerk,  the  only  man  of  the  mess  who  wore  a  shirt  which  had  ever  been 
designated  white.  He  performed  the  office  of  vice*nresident ;  but  fear- 
ing a  summons  from  the  Captain,  he  evidently  felt  that  he  could  not 
give  full  way  to  the  carelessness  and  joy  so  marked  in  every  other  face. 
The  right-hand  supporter  of  Tom  Armstrong  was  the  Doctor's  mate, 
who  permitted  Tom  to  call  him  '*  Saundy,"  but  no  one  else — ^to  all  others 
he  was  *'  Doctor,  or  **  Doctor  Shane."  The  doctor's  complexion  was 
red*  hair  red,  eyes  red,  his  temper  fiery  red,  when  he  found  any  one  on 
whom  he  could  exert  it ;  and  at  this  moment  he  was  **  red-hot  with 
drinking." 

Tom  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Doctor  which  had  the 
strongest  arm.  When  he  had  done  so,  however,  there  was  no  farther 
dispute ;  but  to  all  those  less  strong  than  himself,  he,  the  Doctor,  was  a 
perfect  tyrant.  Now,  Tom  was  an  exceedmgly  good-tempered  man,  if 
left  alone,  and  suffered  to  do  as  he  liked,  but  he  was  quite  absolute  in  his 
sway,  and  as  often  lent  the  weight  of  his  arm  to  keep  a  youngster  from  a 
drubbing  as  to  give  him  one.  On  his  left  was  sitting,  not  so  demurely 
as  was  his  wont,  poor  "  Boots,*'  the  youngster  of  the  mess,  a  fair-haired 
boy  of  about  fiftieen.  The  situation  of  Boots  in  those  days  is  one 
which  it  requires  a  short  disgression  to  elucidate. 

Eight  bells  (noon)  had  struck — the  dinner  was  on  the  table — ^poor 
Boots  was  hungry  enough  to  have  eaten  anything-^salt  junk,  salt  pork, 
pea-soup,  dog's  body,  biscuit,  duff — it  was  all  the  same  at  that  moment 
— he  had  been  keeping  the  forenoon  watch,  and  those  who  know  the 
effect  of  a  four  hours'  walk  on  the  maw  of  a  youth  can  imagine  how 
hungry  he  was.  Yet,  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  not 
daring  in  so  despotic  a  company  to  complain,  he  with  a  longing  eve 
watched  the  good  things  fast  disappearing  ere  his  turn  approached.  At 
length  one  after  another  was  served,  and  his  turn  was  coming.  A  piece 
of  beef  was  handed  him ;  his  knife  was  ready,  and  so  were  his  teeth, 
when,  lo !  ere  the  one  or  the  other  had  time  to  commence  operations, 
his  ears  were  assailed  with  a  hoarse  sound  proceeding  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  Tom — ^Tom  called  "Boy!"  Now,  whenever  Tom 
called  without  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  he  used  to  ask  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  question,  such  as  *^  Where's  that  8cc.  &c.  &c.  f "  I 
leave  the  reader  to  dispose  of  the  et  ceteras  as  he  pleases.  Suffice  it  to 
say  they  signify  oaths,  rich  and  racy,  and  which  at  the  present  day  are 
happily  "  rare." 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  thank  me  for  allowing  him  this  license,  and 
if  he  is  a  sailor  will  most  likely,  as  the  old  boatswain  would  say,  "  know 
what  I  mean.*'    ^  nir— in  this  case  the  boy  was  in  the  galley  ; 
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and  Tom  asked  his  customary  question,  *' Where's  that  &c.  &c.  Sec.  V* 
This  question  remaining  unanswered,  Boots,  being  the  next  in  rank, 
was  summoned.  **  Jimmy/'  said  Tom,  in  a  voice  as  full  of  blandishment 
as  his  commanding  tongue  was  capable  of — **  Jimmy,  go  and  fetch  me 
a  pot  of  beer."  In  an  instant  the  knife  was  dropp^,  the  untasted 
morsel  left,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  though  nimble  step,  he  ascended 
the  cockpit-ladder,  carrying  with  him  a  tin  can,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  he  tiad  received.  Seer  was  at  this  time  issued  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
a  cask  being  broached  on  the  maui-deck,  from  which  the  crew  obtained 
as  much  as  they  liked  to  drink.  Here  a  long  rank  of  men  were  waiting 
their  turns,  and  poor  Boots,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  beckoned 
one  of  the  men  to  go  to  get  his  can  filled.  The  man  willingly  obeyed 
for  more  reasons  than  one — ^he  served  himself  as  well  as  his  officer. 
'*  Make  way  for  an  officer's  pot,"  the  officious  tar  roared  out,  and  no 
one  offering  to  dispute  the  claim,  the  cunning  fellow  took  care  to  help 
himself  and  assist  bis  friends  ere  he  returned  the  **  officer's  pof  to 
impatient  half-starving  Boots. 

Having  returned  to  the  cockpit  with  the  beer,  poor  Jimmy  would 
attempt  to  get  through  the  tepid  morsel  before  him,  which  he  would 
hardly  finish  before  the  dinner  would  be  removed,  and  he  remain  almost 
as  hungry  as  ever,  and  often  be  obliged  to  fill  up  the  chinks  with  soaked 
biscuit.  Such  then,  after  apologizing  for  this  departure  from  *^  Saturday 
Night,"  was  the  fair-haired  boy.  Such  was  once  ''  mamma's  darling" — 
such  the  treatment  or  schooling  endured  by  the  aspirant  for  naval  fame. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  boy  had  attempted  to  sulk,  and  had  not  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  commands  of  an  **  oldster,"  his  case  might  have 
been  much  worse.  Seven  or  eight  others  were  ranged  round  the  table, 
some  a  little  better  dressed,  but  generally  much  after  the  '*  Armstrong*' 
style ;  their  ages  might  have  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty.  To  all  the 
chorus  was  alike  inspiring,  and  loud  and  long  continued  were  the  sounds 
of  applause  as  Tom  finished  it.  *'  Long  life  to  you,  Tom," — '*  Health 
and  song,  Tom," — "  Speedy  promotion  to  you,  old  boy,  and  soon,"— 
**  Hurrah  !  for  Saturday  night;"  these  and  many  others  were  the  com- 
pliments  heaped  upon  Tom,  and  they  appeared  to  have  an  unusual  effect 
upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  he  produced  an  extra  bottle  of  grog,  much 
to  the  delight  of  all  hands,  and  pouring  out  for  his  own  use  a  good 
stiff  glass,  proposed  '*  Sweethearts  and  Wives^  and  may  we  soon  be 
among  them."  This  toast  was  as  quickly  responded  to  as  given,  and 
each  one  drank  a  bumper.  They  had  hardly  finished,  when  a  young 
man,  enveloped  in  a  large  rough  coat,  came  rushing  down  the  ladder, 
calling  out  all  the  way  as  he  came  along,  "  The  Lizard  Lights  1  The 
Lizard  Lights  !  Hurrah,  my  boys.  Old  England  for  ever!"  In  an  in- 
stant there  was  one  general  cheer  fore  and  aft,  for  the  men  heard  the 
report,  and  the  sound,  to  the  ear  which  has  been  so  long  a  stranger  to 
it,  communicates  such  a  thrill  of  delight,  as  to  be  known  must  be  felt. 
If  the  party  were  before  elevated,  they  were  now  ten  times  more  so. 
The  song  and  the  glass  were  resumed  as  soon  as  each  one  had  satisfied 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  circulated  with  increased  celerity, 
until  all  the  grog  was  pronounced  expended.  Tom's  stock  was  not, 
however,  quite  out,  for  after  searching  again,  he  found  two  bottles  of 
brandy,  which  in  the  unusual  warmth  of  his  heart  he  placed  on  the 
table.  When  taking  to  himself  the  *'  lion's  share,"  it  soon  began  to 
make  an  impression  which  his  oldest  messmate  had  never  before  wit- 
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Beesed.  His  good  humour  increased  in  an  unexampled  degree,  bat  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  as  the  song  went  round  with  the  sun,  so 
Tom's  optics  became  wilder  and  wilder ;  his  speech  too  became  thidcer, 
and  moreover  he  seemed  more  than  ever  attachedto  his  song»  which  be 
every  minute  introduced,  beautifully  diversified,  for  his  powers  of  com- 
position seemed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  memory ;  he  could  not,  bow- 
ever,  manage  more  than  two  lines. 

"  We'll  drink,  we'll  drink  1"  Here  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  ; 
he  half-filled  his  tumbler  with  brandy,  when  forgetting  to  put  any  water 
to  it,  he  drank  its  contents,  and  like  the  dying  swan,  **  fading  in  music," 
he  sang^ 

*'  And  Satuiday  night  itill  comes*'— 

Here  a  pause  ensued,  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  gave  a  heavy  lurcb,  and 
rolled  under  the  table.  The  doctor  proceeded  with  a  grave  face  to  feel 
his  pulse,  when  with  a  look  of  much  concern  he  pronounced  him  D.  D. 

It  next  occurred  to  them  that  they  should  bury  him,  and  after  a  abort 
consultation  as  to  which  was  the  most  fitting  and  proper  place,  the  point 
was  decided.  In  line-of-battle  ships,  in  those  days,  the  gun-room  was 
merely  divided  from  the  lower  deck  by  a  rope  netting,  that  place  being 
only  used  occasionally  as  a  school-room.  At  the  after  part,  as  now,  were 
two  cabins,  occupied  one  by  the  gunner,  and  the  other  by  the  junior 
Lieutenant  of  the  ship.  There  was  an  old  sailor  set  apart  from  more 
active  duty,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  gun-room  clean,  who  was  rated 
*'  Lady  of  the  Gun-room,"  and  abaft  all,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
stem-post,  was  a  scuttle  which  led  down  into  the  wing  transom  of  the 
ship,  and  formed  a  kind  of  stow-hole,  to  which  the  **  Lady  of  the  Gun- 
room" laid  claim,  and  the  place  was  commonly  known  as  "  My  Lady's 
Hold."  This,  then,  was  the  place  on  which  all  parties,  immediately  it 
was  mentioned,  fixed,  and  "  Jimmy"  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
find  out  **  her  Ladyship,**  in  order  to  obtain  the  key  of  the  padlock 
which  secured  the  hatch  bar.  These  preliminaries  settled,  a  grating 
was  procured,  and  old  Tom,  perfectly  unconscious,  was  with  great  form 
stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  it.  A  tarpaulin  was  then  brought,  and 
spread  over  him,  when  four  of  the  party  lifted  him  on  their  shoulders, 
and  four  others  walked  at  each  comer  as  pall-bearers,  holding  the  tar- 
paulin, which  served  as  a  pall.  The  remainder  followed,  playing  the 
*'  dead  march"  with  scrapers  and  holystones,  and  in  this  style  he  was 
carried  up  the  cockpit  ladder,  and  after  parading  him  round  the  lower 
deck,  the  procession  walked  into  the  gun-room,  and  setting  the  body 
down,  they  chanted  over  him,  accompanied  by  the  instruments  before 
mentioned,  a  verse  of  "  Saturday  Night,"  lowered  him  into  ••  My 
Lady's  Hold,'*  and  replaced  the  hatch. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  cockpit,  and  recommenced  their 
carouse :  they  broke  open  and  ransacked  every  locker  in  search  of  the 
**  stimulus,"  of  which  they  found  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  render  each 
of  them,  Boy  of  the  Mess  and  all,  so  gloriously,  or  rather  ingloriously 
oblivious,  that  it  might  have  been  said  with  much  truth,  they  drank  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  for  on  the  following  morning  most  of  them  were 
under  the  table,  and  had  totally  forgotten  their  frolic  with  poor  old 
Tom  Armstrong. 


fC 


Ha!  you,  Sir!"  said  the  Honourable  George  Gumming,  to  a 
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rouffh-looking  venerable  old  Qaartennaster,  who  was  engaged  greasing 
thelude  tiller-ropes  to  prevent  their  creaking,  which  had  caused  great 
annoyance  to  the  ^*  gentlemen  of  the  gun-room ;— **  Take  caie  you 
don't  drop  any  of  that  filthy  stuff  on  the  table-cloth."  "  Ay,  ay,  my 
Lord/'  responded  the  Quartermaster.  **  Tsble-cloth,  is  it?"  muttered 
the  old  man  to  himself,—^*  I've  seed  the  time  when"— -—the  rest  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  from  the  inward  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

The  table-cloth  for  which  the  young  gentleman  (whose  jacket  bore 
the  much  despised  *'  carpenter's  chalk-line"  edging  and  livery  badge  on 
the  collar)  demanded  care  was  certainly  deserving  it,  for  it  was  of  the 
finest  damask^  and  beautifully  white.  The  table  was  laid  out  for  dinner, 
and  the  time  (three  o'clock)  fast  approaching.  Every  thing  was  in  the 
best  possible  style — ^lots  of  silver  forks  and  spoons,  plates,  **  Wedge- 
wood's  best,"  handsomely  cut  glass  decanters  of  wine,  with  wine-glasses 
and  tumblers  of  the  same  pattern,  mats  for  a  large  number  of  different 
dishes,  and«  in  fact,  equal  to  the  table  of  any  Captaun  in  the  Service. 
A  handsome  beaufet  bore  evidence  to  the  extensive  stock  which  had 
been  laid  in,  from  the  quantity  of  valuable  reinforcements  which  stood 
and  were  hung  round  iL  The  guns  were  painted  white,  with  white  rope 
for  breechings  and  tackles  ;  and  the  ship's  sides,  and  ail  the  bulkheads 
were  also  white,  with  gilt  mouldings.  All  around  a  profusion  of  cocked- 
hats,  cloaks,  swords,  quadrant  cases,  writing-desks,  &c.  &c.,  were 
strewed  about,  of  which  the  owners  appeared  perfectly  careless.  About 
twenty  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  either  lolling  about  on  two 
handsome  couches  abafl,  or  sauntering  up  and  down  the  gun-room, 
together  with  the  usual  occupations  of  flute-playing,  &c.,  during  the 
time  which  intervened  between  that  and  the  dinner  time. 

**  How  is  it,"  said  the  young  Lord  Tinkler,  in  a  fine  aristocratic 
tone  of  voice,  to  the  Quartermaster,  *^  they  can't  find  some  plan  for 
doing  away  with  that  cursed  thing?"  pointing  to  the  tiller.  "  I  knock 
my  head  against  it  nearly  every  day." 

*'  May  as  well  knock  an  empty  water-cask,"  murmured  the  old 
fellow,  MoUo  voce,  not  appearing  to  be  listening  to  the  question. 

'*  I  declare  it's  quite  a  bore,"  continued  his  Lordship.  *^  Can't  you 
think  of  anything,  old  Brown  ?"  said  he,  addressing  himself  more 
pointedly  to  the  Quartermaster. 

"  Why,  moor  her,  head  and  stam,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  old  man  in  a 
gruff  voice  ;  '*  and  then  you  can  unship  it,  and  stow  it  away  below." 

*'  Ah !  very  good  thought.  But  how  d'ye  mean-—*  moor  her  head 
and  stam  ?'  " 

**  Why,  like  the  convkt  ship  in  the  harbour,  to  be  sure,"  said  a 
youngster,  whose  astonishing  penetration  struck  them  dumb  with  sur- 
prise. 

•'  What  are  you  talking  with  that  old  beast  for  ?"  asked  the  first 
speaker,  the  Honourable  George  Gumming,  of  the  young  Lord  Tinkler. 
Old  beast,  eh  ?"  growled  the  old  man,  in  rather  a  loud  tone. 
Why,  Gumming,"  responded  my  Lord,  '*  you  know  I  have  got 
to  pass  in  seamanship  in  a  day  or  two,  and  'tis  as  well  to  know  a  few 
things,  in  case  some  stupid  brute  of  a  Gaptain  should  ask  me  any 
questions." 

**  Psha!  nonsense!"  interrupted  the  Honourable  George;  *' ques- 
tions, indeed !    Why,  when  I  passed  my  examination,  a  month  ago, 
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one  of  my  passing  Captains  was  twenty,  and  another  a  bondied  miles 
off;  and  are  yoa  so  silly  as  to  think  that  you,  Lord  Tinkler,  the  son  i^f 
one  of  the  most  povrerfnl  noblem^  in  the  kingdom !— do  yon  suppose 
any  Captain  would  turn  you  back  ?'* 

•«  Old  beast,  eh  f '  growled  old  Brown  again,  who  continoed  rubbing 
away  at  one  part  of  the  rope,  and  gmmbling  to  Idmseif.  **  Five  and  thirty 
years'  sanrioe — old  beast,  eh  ?  Twenty  years'  petty  oflSeer — old  beast, 
ek  V  and  he  might  have  continued  in  the  same  strain,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  having  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a 
glass  of  grog. 

**  Thankee^  my  Lord,  dont  care  if  I  do,*'  s|id  the  old  man,  who 
made  a  rule  of  **'  my  Lording"  all  hands,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  mistakes. 

'*  Here,  Steward,  give  this  fellow  a  glass  of  grog.'* 

The  Steward  made  his  appearance,  dressed  in  a  clean  white  jacket, 
and  much  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman's  butler,  bearing  on  a  neat  plated 
or  silver  salver  a  tumbler  a  third  full  of  brandy,  and  some  water  in  a 
jug,  which  he  offered  to  old  Brown. 

**  I'd  as  lieve  have  rum,"  said  he  to  the  Steward. 

<*  Got  none ;  never  takes  any  up,"  replied  the  SleWard« 

•<  I've  seed  the  time  when"-Hnurmured  old  Brown ;  bat  he  still  left 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  a  mystery:  he  then  tossed  off  his  grog, 
and  was  about  to  go  on  deck,  when  the  inquisitive  Lord  Tinkler  calied 
him  aft,  to  question  him  concerning  a  small  hatchway  he  had  discovered. 

'^  Here,  what  place  is  this,  old  Brown  ?" 

*'  Why,  don't  you  know  V*  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  disdain ;  *'  but 
there,  how  should  you  ?  Why,  that's  what  they  used  to  call  *  my  lady's 
hold.'" 

*^  Whatl"  said  half-a-dozen  young  scions,  closing  round  him.  **  My 
lady's  hold  !  Whet's  that  ?" 

^*  Why,  that  place  belonged  in  my  younger  days  to  the  '  lady  of  the 
gun-room,' "  growled  the  old  man. 

**  Lady  of  the  gun-room  !  Lady  of  the  gun-room  !"  reiterated  the 
still  more  astonished  group.    **  Who's  she  ?" 

*'  Why,  don't  you  know  that?'*  answered  the  old  fellow.  *'  Why,  I 
thought  everybody  knowed  that  ?" 

**  Let's  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,"  said  Lord  Tinkler.  **  Suppose 
one  of  my  passing  Captains  should  ask  me  the  question ;  he  may,  you 
know." 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  carpenter's  crew  was  sent  for,  and  they  con- 
trived, after  much  trouble,  to  get  the  place  open,  for  it  appeared  to  have 
been  closed  very  many  years.  One  of  the  most  hardy,  and  least  careful 
of  soiling  his  glove$^  then  volunteered  to  descend  into  this  place  on  a 
kind  of  voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  no  sooner  got  down,  however, 
than  he  gave  a  loud  and  rather  feminine  shriek,  and  with  a  face  as  white 
as  his  pocket-handkerchief  sprung  up  out  of  the  place. 

'*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  V  exclaimed  they  all ;  but  he  was  so 
exhausted  by  the  fright  that  he  was  obliged  to  drink  half  a  wine-glass 
of  brandy  and  water  ere  he  could  make  the  dreadful  disclosure — 
'*  There's  a  dead  man  down  there  l" 

^*  A  dead  man !  a  dead  man !"  resounded  from  one  to  another,  and 

caused  unr *  — ^rise  and  consternation.     Old  Brown  lost  no  time 

in  satir"^  ^  the  cause  of  the  upcoaTf  but  instantly  jumpsd 
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down ;  when,  after  tL  few  minutes,  lo  ^  homMr  aiMJ  tBtmtlshfnenft  of 
the  whole  party,  he  hauled  up  after  him  a  strange,  horrid*lookiii|i^  being 
m  a  red  cap  and  worm-eaten  clothes^  and  a  face  scarcely  visible  from 
the  quantity  of  hair  which  was  upon  it. 

Old  Brown  stretched  him  out  on  the  deck,  and  was  proceeding  to 
look  at  him  more  closely,  when,  to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  of  all 
hands,  the  dead  man  gave  evident  symptoms  of  resuscitation,  for  after 
raising  himself  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  giving  two  or  three  most  un- 
fashionable yawns,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  around  him,  as  if  he 
was  anxious  to  dispel  some  extraordinary  illusion,  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  roared  out — '^  Boy !  boy !  where's  that  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?"  but  all 
about  him  were  so  electrifi^,  or  rather  petrided,  that  no  one  essayed  to 
answer  him. 

At  length  the  Assistant-Surgeon,  whom  the  cry  of  *'  a  dead  man  !** 
had  brought  to  the  spot,  advanced  through  the  crowd  around  to  tender 
his  assistance  ;  when  his  offers  were  met  with  the  most  prefoand  asto- 
nishment on  the  part  of  the  strange  being,  and  the  startling  question 
of—**  Who  the are  you  f 

'*  I  !*'  readied  Medico,  starting  back  and  seeming  agitated ;  **  I-«- 
am — a — Doctor." 

'*  You  a  Doctor  ?**  asked  the  strange  being,  with  a  supercilious  look ; 

you  be   ■  ■    !     Saundy !  Saundy !"  vociferated  he,  in  continuation, 

Jimmy !  Jimmy!  Why,  where  the  fcc.  kc.  am  li"  Here  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  strange  man  appeared  to  equal  that  of  the  surrounding 
grotip;  and  for  some  time  they  gased  at  each  other  in  silence. 
'^  Where  am  I  ?"  again  asked  the  man  with  the  red  cap  and  worm- 
eaten  jacket. 

To  this  question  the  Honourable  George  Gumming,  as  the  senior 
there,  and  who  undertook  to  order  the  outlay  of  the  mess-money, 
stepped  forward,  and  answered  as  follows — ^*  This  is  the  gun-room  of 
his  A! ajesty's  ship ,"  # 

"  You  lie !  you  lie !  you  8cc.  &c»  &o.  I  am  First  Master's-mate  of 
that  ship  I  You  lie !  you  &c.  &c.  &c.  Where's  that  -^  Doctor  ?  the 
kc,  &c.  He  spiced  my  grog  last  night,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  I'll  twist  him  for 
it,  the  &c.  kc.  kc.*'  The  rage  of  the  insulted  Honourable  was  only 
equalled  by  his  surprise  at  the  horrid  vulgar  language  with  which  X\ie 
insult  was  accompanied — for  the  reader  mast  know  that  each  et  cetera 
is  the  cloak  of  an  oath.  *'  Here,  boyl  boy!  Brown!  oh,  you  thundering 
&c.  8rc." 

Here  old  Brown,  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  a  silent  spectator,  rushed 
towards  him,  and  looking  the  unaccountable  being  full  in  the  faoe, 

exclaimed — **  I'm if  this  ain't  Mr.  Armstrong  what  was  missed 

forty  years  ago  when  I  was  Mkishipman's-boy  in  diia  ere  very  ship ! 
What!  don't  you  know  Sam,  Sir}"  continued  old  Brown — '^  yoong 
Sam,  what  you  used  to  kick  so?" 

*•  You  Sam  !"  returned  the  strange  being.  •♦  Why,  you're  a  —  old 
liar,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I'll  pound  that  Saundy  when  I  get  alongside  of  him, 
for  spicing  my  grog  last  night." 

But  the  strange,  rambling,  incoherent  discourse  of  this  singular  being 
had  made  such  a  stir  in  the  ship  that  it  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Captain,  who  now  made  his  way  into  the  gun-room.  He  approached 
the  scene  of  uproar  just  as  the  man  with  dio  rod  cap  on  had  made  shift 
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to  get  up  and  seat  himself  on  one  of  the  coaches  before  mentioned. 
The  Captain  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  some  time,  and  then,  as  if  the 
party  had  not  been  already  sufficiently  astonished,  he  exclaimed  aloud — 
*'  Why,  it's  my  old  messmate,  Mr.  Tom  Armstrong!  and  now  I  remem* 
ber  we  buried  you  in  *  My  Lady's  Hold'  forty  years  ago!" 

By  this  time  the  singular  being  began  to  be  accustomed  to  what  he 
saw  and  heard ;  but  still  he  rubl^  his  eyes  and  shook  himself  as  if  he 
fancied  himself  dreaming.  The  Captain  then  approached  him,  and 
taking  his  hand — the  hand  which  had  often  inflicted  summary  punish- 
ment on  his  body — looked  at  him  again  and  again.  **  What!"  he  said, 
••  don't  you  know  Jimmy  V* 

"  Jimmy !  Jimmy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man — for  he  certainly  was  an 
old  man — "  Jimmy,  my  boy !  is  this  you  ?  Well,  then,  Jimmy,  get  me 
a  glass  of  grog,  my  boy !" 

"  Strange,  incomprehensible  story  that !"  I  exclaimed,  after  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  above  narrative  had  been  told  me ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
state  my  doubts  of  the  veracity  of  the  old  man  who  related  it,  although 
he  professed  to  be  the  identical  old  Brown  the  Quartermaster.  He 
assured  me  it  was  every  word  true ;  and  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's having  been  kept  alive  so  many  years  was  the  large  quantity 
of  rum  and  brandy  he  had  swallowed,  which,  from  the  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  '*  My  Lady's  Hold,"  had  not  evaporated ;  and  that  from  this 
cause,  at  so  distant  a  period,  he  was  spared  to  witness  the  immense 
change  in  the  comforts  of  a  Midshipman's  berth  in  a  line-of-battle  ship. 


PETER   pivot's    LETTERS   FROM   NEW  BRUNSWICK  TO  HIS  FRIENDS 

AT  THE  DEPOT. 

No.  VI. 

I  now  propose  giving  you,  as  promised  in  my  last  letter,  an  account 
of  an  excursion  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  above  Fredericton,  to  the 
remote  settlement  of  Madawaska. 

We  left  head-quarters  on  a  fine  morning,  late  in  September,  in  a  two- 
horse  waggon,  hung  upon  the  wooden  springs  in  common  use,  as  alone 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  wheels  over  the  rugged  paths,  which 
too  frequently  pass  under  the  imposing  and  deceptive  name  of  high 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  miles  above  Fredericton  we 
passed  Indian  Village,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Milicite  Indians :  it 
contains  from  sixty  to  seventy  low  wooden  huts,  with  a  chapel  and 
house  for  the  priest,  and  a  successful  hunter  has  built  a  large  two-storied 
house,  which  he  occupies — not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  bre- 
thren, who,  of  all  men,  are  most  averse  to  innovation  of  any  kind. 

We  next  passed  French  Village,  a  straggling  settlement  of  Acadians, 
which  supplied  us  with  canoe-men  for  our  ultimate  progress  up  the 
river :  the  Acadians  manage  these  frail  barks  quite  as  skilfully  as  the 
native  Indians,  and  as  they  are  moreover  cheerful,  and  light-hearted, 
most  travellers  prefer  their  society  to  that  of  the  dogged  and  melan- 
choly red  man.    The  road  now  passed  through  a  colony  of  **  imported 
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negroes:"  their  log  huts  are  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  Indian  wig* 
warns,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  experiment  which  has  here  been 
tried,  of  converting  the  slave  into  an  industrious  and  independent  free- 
man,  has  proved  a  decided  failure.  Leaving  these  piebald  settlements 
behind  us,  we  crossed  the  river«  sixteen  miles  from  Fredericton,  into  a 
district  more  rugged  and  broken  than  that  which  we  had  left,  and  the 
belt  of  cleared  land  along  the  margin  of  the  water  is  in  many  places  so 
narrow  that  the  dark  forest  approaches  to  the  very  gates  of  the  farm- 
steading  ;  one  is,  indeed,  surprised  to  observe  how  frequently  worthless 
land  of  this  description  is  cleared  at  vast  labour  and  expense,  while  the 
country  abounds  in  excellent  soils,  and  even  upon  the  same  property 
may  often  be  found  uncleared  uplands  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  but 
the  people  everywhere  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  where  there  is  generally  some  island,  or  other  strip  of  alluvial 
soil,  to  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  land  adjoining  to  it,  and  in  all 
new  countries  where  roads  are  few  and  bad,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
river  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  location. 

We  had  been  upwards  of  nine  hours  on  our  journey,  and  had  com- 
pleted a  distance  of  only  thirty-four  miles,  when  our  jaded  horses  drew 
up  at  one  of  those  tavern  farms  which  here  accommodate  the  traveller 
with  bed  and  board.  I  have  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  these 
houses  of  entertainment,  where  the  usual  relations  between  guest  and 
landlord  are  totally  reversed,  and  the  former  taught  to  feel,  on  crossing 
the  threshold,  that  he,  and  not  the  host,  is  the  person  obliged  :  there 
is  small  comfort  to  be  found  in  most  of  them,  and  least  of  all,  that  sedu- 
lous desire  to  please  which  reconciles  one  to  bad  cheer.  We  were 
resolved,  however,  to  take  things  as  they  came,  and  we  found  that  by 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  we  could 
generally  command  attention  to  our  wishes :  on  the  present  occasion 
our  landlady  evinced  a  laudable  alacrity  in  providing  for  our  wants ; 
mutton  chops  with  cranberry  sauce  were  soon  smoking  on  the  board, 
and  a  cold  apple-pie  with  cheese — genuine  American  concomitants — 
completed  the  repast,  while  the  tea-tray — the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  every  meal — supplied  us  with  a  wholesome  beverage. 

At  day-light,  on  the  following  morning,  we  were  again  upon  the 
road  :  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  presented,  for  many  miles  after 
starting,  an  unbroken  wilderness,  with  one  small  clearing  near  the  river, 
where  the  proprietor  of  this  valuable  property  has  built  a  house  and 
offices,  to  which  the  sounding  title  of  the  **  Barony''  has  been  given. 
These  extensive  grants  have  much  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  most  desirable  situations,  and, 
while  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  public  service,  they  rise  in  value 
with  every  improvement  that  takes  place  around  them,  until  the  period 
arrives  when  they  can  be  sold  to  advantage.  The  legislature  ought  at 
once  to  follow  the  example  of  the  adjoining  states,  and  tax  these  wilder- 
ness estates,  so  as  to  compel  their  proprietors  to  bring  them  upon  fair 
terms  into  the  market 

Eighteen  miles  of  wretched  road,  through  a  generally  poor  and  stony 
district,  brought  us  to  a  tavern,  where  we  baited  our  horses,  and  repaired 
the  vehicle,  which  had  sustained  some  damage  ft'om  the  ruts,  rocks,  and 
corderoys  over  which  we  had  passed.  We  ourselves  had  endured  not 
a  little  from  the  same  cause ;  but,  regardless  of  our  own  sufferings,  we 
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Sain  poabfd  forwavd,  «l  our  waggoner's  coinniand,  at^joying  new  yistaa 
wild  woodlaad  ftcenery  at  every  turn  and  angle  of  tne  road,  which 
winds  its  broken  way  along  the  rugged  hank  of  the  St.  John,  There 
is  nothing  inviting  to  the  agriculturist  or  settler  in  the  general  ap()ear-> 
ance  of  Uie  land  we  had  hitherto  passed  over  on  our  morning's  ride  ; 
the  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  and  in  some  places  mass^  of  granite  are  the 
only  crop  which  nature  seems  disposed  to  yield.  At  a  future  period, 
when  the  log  hut  shall  be  replaced  by  the  neat  cottage,  and  the  frame* 
work  abode  shall  give  way  to  the  substantial  manor-house,  these  blocks 
of  granite  may  be  turned  to  good  account ;  at  present  they  furnish  ex<» 
cellent  grind-stones,  which  the  vicinity  of  the  river  affords  the  ready 
means  of  transporting  to  a  distance, 

A  few  miles  further  brought  us  to  Gibson's  mills,  an  extensive  and 
thriving  establishment  of  grist  and  saw  mills ;  altogether  the  most 
purpose-looking  concern  we  had  yet  seen ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  road 
runs  for  some  miles  along  a  natural  terrace,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  which  are  situated  some  excellent  farms ;  one 
in  particular  attracted  our  attention :  house,  offices,  and  fields,  were  all 
in  high  order  and  repair  ;  good  fences,  cattle  fat  and  sleek,  barn  well 
stored ;  everything,  in  short,  forming  a  bright  contrast  to  the  slovenly 
and  neglected  farms  of  almost  all  the  old  settlers  in  the  country.  We 
stopped  to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  proprietor  of  this  thriv- 
ing farm :  it  was  almost  unnecessary !  He  was  a  practical  farmer  from 
Ayrshire,  who  had  been  only  three  years  in  the  country,  and  had  already 
shown  his  **  lumbering"  neighbours  what  the  energy,  skill,  and  industry 
of  an  *'  old  countryman"  can  accomplish.  Will  they  follow  his  ex- 
ample ?  No  !  While  a  stick  remains  in  the  forest  they  will  stick  to 
lumbering,  and  neglect  their  farms,  until,  one  after  another,  want  and 
ruin  overtake  them,  and  the  present  race  of  agricultural  woodsmen  shall 
pass  away  entirely. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Ayrshire  farmer's  domicile  we  again  crossed 
the  St.  John,  into  the  parish  of  Woodstock,  one  of  the  best  com  districts 
in  the  province :  the  steril  and  stony  banks  which  too  frequently  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water,  here  disappear,  and,  as  in  other  favoured  parts 
of  the  valley.  Nature  fully  atones  for  previous  miles  of  indifferent  soil : 
her  wild  and  rigid  features  are  relaxed ;  the  rugged  cliff  and  broken  hill 
no  longer  hold  the  river  in  their  stern  embrace,  but,  receding  to  a  dis- 
tance, leave  an  ample  plain  of  great  fertility,  along  which  we  drove  for 
some  miles  through  the  prosperous  settlement  of  Woodstock,  and  halted 
for  the  night  sixty-one  miles  from  Fredericton. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  we  had  an  adventure  with  a  bear, 
which  I  must  now  relate : — We  were  proceeding  at  our  ordinary  slow 
pace  along  a  difficult  road,  when  we  perceived  a  horseman,  who  had 
been  riding  for  some  time  a  short  distance  in  our  front,  suddenly  pull 
up,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  he  rapidly  fell  back  on  our  party  for 
support,  followed  for  some  paces  by  a  large  she  bear  with  two  cubs  at 
her  feet,  in  whose  defence  this  display  of  courage  was  exhibited :  all 
was  now  bustle  and  preparation ;  but  before  we  could  get  our  guns  ready 
for  action  Madame  Bruin  trotted  off  into  a  belt  of  wood  bordering  the 
river,  and  into  which  we  instantly  pursued  her ;  but,  although  we  beat 
the  cover  closely,  assisted  by  some  countrymen  who  had  joined  the 
chase,  we  eould  not  obtain  another  glimpse  of  her ;  a  circumstance  which 
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we  could  in  no  way  aocount  for,  unlil  told  by  an  old  man  that  he  had 
seen  her  swim  acioss  the  broad  river  with  her  ypung  ones  on  her  baek 
almost  immediately  in  front  of  us.  Bears  are  numeious  in  most  parts  of 
the  proviuoe,  and  almost  every  barn-door  we  passed  was  decorated  with 
a  skin  or  two  hung  up  to  dry.  They  occasionally  commit  great  havoc 
in  the  com-fields  and^rdens,  and  when  hungry  they  have  no  sort  of 
objection  to  a  bit  of  pork  or  mutton.  The  legislature  therefore  set  a 
price  upon  their  beads*  and  whoever  presents  a  bear's  snout  to  the  prof 
vincial  secreury  becomes  entitled  to  a  reward  of  five  dollars :  the  skin 
besides  is  valuable,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  flesh  is  palatable,  and  the 
heart  a  delicacy,  but  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  do  no  more  than 
vouch  for  the  satisfactory  flavour  of  a  weH-prepared  ham. 

The  bear  of  this  country  is  of  the  small  black  species,  and  by  no 
means  fierce,  or  prone  to  do  battle  with  mankind.  They  go  to  bed  for 
the  winter  in  some  cavern,  or  hollow  tree,  which  is  hermetically  dosed 
by  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  there  they  certainly  remain  for  months 
together  without  food  or  sustenance,  as  they  lay  up  no  store  in  their 
densi  nor  are  their  traces  ever  seen  upon  the  snow  during  the  season  of 
retirement.  They  are  sometimes — although  rarely — discovered  in  their 
winter  quarters,  which  are  generally  selected  with  great  judgment  and 
sagacity,  as  the  following  case  will  prove :  a  party  of  lumbermen  were 
returning  from  their  work  one  evening  at  the  close  of  last  winter,  when 
their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large  tree  by  the  fierce  barking  of  a 
little  dog  which  refused  to  quit  the  spot.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
discovered  about  the  tree  to  justify  the  little  animal's  anger,  and  it  was 
not  until  one  of  the  men  had  struck  it  repeatedly  with  his  axe  that  they 
perceived  the  snow  moving  on  the  trunk,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  and,  tp  the  amazement  of  the  party,  the  head  of  a  large  bear 
speedily  appeared  covered  with  a  white  wig,  as  large  and  graceful  as 
that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Bruin  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his 
retreat,  but  the  men  set  upon  him  with  their  axes  during  his  awkward 
descent  from  his  abode,  and  soon  despatched  him. 

At  the  wretched  tavern  where  we  passed  the  night  we  got  nothing 
half  so  good  as  a  bear  ham  for  dinner ;  and  the  noise  at  the  tap  imme- 
diately under  our  apartment,  combined  with  the  smell  of  new  rum,  so 
effectually  disturbed  our  rest  that  we  were  glad  to  resume  our  journey 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  The  road,  for  some  miles,  passes  through  a 
tolerably  well  cultivated  country,  which  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
river,  on  both  banks  of  which  are  seen  many  a  neat  cottage  and  well* 
cleared  farm.  We  halted  to  bait  and  breakfast  eighteen  miles  above 
Woodstock,  and  at  Presqu'isle,  five  miles  further,  above  which  the  road 
is  nearly  impracticable  for  wheels,  we  dismissed  our  waggon,  and  em* 
barked  in  the  canoes,  which  were  here  awaiting  our  arrival :  our  little 
fleet  was  soon  in  motion,  each  canoe  manned  by  a  French  lad,  who 
poled  it  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an-hour,  the 
trequept  occurrence  of  shoals  and  rapids,  the  water  being  unusually  low, 
rendering  our  progress,  even  at  this  slow  rate,  a  work  of  great  difficii^ty 
and  labour.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  we  could  see  nothing  of  the 
country ;  on  both  sides  our  view  was  circumscribed  by  high  banks,  clad 
with  the  primeval  forest,  witn,  at  long  intervals,  an  occasional  scrap  of 
clearing,  and  the  desolate  and  dreary  shanty  of  the  emigrant  or  woods* 
man  standing  in  the  midst  of  scathed  and  blackened  stumps,  which  had 
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recendy  undergone  the  action  of  fire  to  hasten  their  decay.  Nothing 
can  be  more  wild  and  gloomy  than  this  part  of  the  valley,  and,  as  if  to 
cast  a  yet  deeper  shade  upon  the  landscape,  a  heavy  thunder-storm 
arose,  which  speedily  drencned  us  to  the  skin ;  while  the  bright  flashes 
of  lightning  which  followed  each  other  with  fearful  rapidity,  scaring  the 
coot  and  wild  fowl  from  their  haunts,  so  unnerved  our  Acadians,  that 
we  were  often  placed  in  great  danger  of  an  upset :  we,  however,  wea* 
Ihered  all  the  dangers  of  the  storm  and  of  the  navigation,  and  soon  after 
nine  o'clock  reached  a  farm-house,  where  we  gladly  received  permission 
to  pass  the  night 

The  interior  of  our  farm-house  afforded  slender  promise  of  good 
cheer,  but  we  were  no  fastidious  travellers,  and  we  had  reason  to  con* 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  having  fortunately  taken  up  our  quarters  with 
kind-hearted  people,  who  were  disposed  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  our 
comfort.  A  large  wood  fire  soon  blazed  in  the  capacious  hearth,  within 
which  we  sat  enveloped  in  the  vapours  which  arose  from  our  wet  carpet> 
bags,  and  dripping  garments ;  while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  busy 
housewife  afforded  the  pleasing  assurance  that  preparations  were  in 
progress  for  our  evening  meal :  her  best  china  was  produced,  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  Bohea  prepared :  anon  a  savoury  smell  arose,  the 
hissing  of  a  frying-pan  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  ^'  despatch 
cock,"  flanked  by  a  couple  of  trenchers  of  delicious  buck-wheat  cakes, 
smoked  upon  the  board ;  the  dairy  supplied  us  with  excellent  cream  and 
butter,  the  poultry-yard  with  eggs,  and  the  woods  with  maple  sugar; 
so  that  the  tea  was  the  only  article  of  our  repast  for  which  our  host  had 
to  send  to  market :  the  family,  also,  were  almost  entirely  clothed  in  the 
home-spun  of  the  country  ;  and  these  facts  alone  may  prove,  that  even 
in  the  least  favoured  parts  of  the  province — such  as  this, — ^industry  and 
management  alone  are  wanting  to  insure  a  comfortable  independence 
to  the  settler. 

Our  canoes  were  again  under  way  at  day-light  in  the  morning,  but, 
tired  alike  of  being  cramped  up  in  these  pasteboard  craft,  where  the 
uninitiated  may  scarcely  move  without  the  risk  of  an  upset,  and  of  the 
tedious  up-stream  navigation,  I  took  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and,  with  the 
river  for  my  guide,  dashed  into  the  wilderness. 

There  is  a  death-like  stillness  in  the  American  forest,  unlike  anything 
I  have  elsewhere  experienced :  the  lively  note  or  cheerful  song  of  the 
feathered  choristers  which  enliven  other  woodlands  is  here  unheard ; 
the  monotonous  hammer  of  the  woodpecker,  as  he  toils  for  his  daily  food, 
or  the  plaintive  chirp  of  the  nimble  squirrel,  as  he  flies  in  alarm  from  the 
approach  of  man,  are  the  only  sounds  which  awaken  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  the  vast  and  gloomy  solitude.  A  walk  of  some  miles  brought 
me  again  to  the  river,  just  in  time  to  catch  my  canoe,  in  which  I  was 
fflad  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  day's  journey  to  Tobique,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Fredericton. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  the  Tobique  settlement  on  horse-^ 
back ;  having  sent  on  our  canoes  the  previous  evening,  to  pass  the 
rapids,  and  the  portage  at  the  grand  falls  to  the  Upper  St.  John.  For 
many  miles  below  Tobique  the  settlers  are  few  and  far  between ;  and 
above,  there  are,  at  the  most,  half-a-dozen  huts  between  it  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Madawaska  settlement,  a  distance  of  thirtv  miles. 
We  had  a  forest  ride  of  twenty  miles  before  us,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
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Unt  three  we  crosBed  by  a  deep  ford,  the  Aroostook  river,  which  ranks 
first  among  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  John ;  while  the  Tobique  on  the 
opposite  shore  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  rank  as  second.  They  are  both 
fine  streams,  with  good  land,  covered  with  fine  timber  on  their  banks, 
which  are  almost  entirely  unsettled ;  the  former,  indeed,  running  as  it 
does  through  the  disputed  territorv,  is  closed  against  the  emigrant. 
The  bridle-path  we  followed  through  the  forest  led  us  over  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  table«lands,  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  indicating  a  soil 
of  .the  first  quality :  and  during  the  ride  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  filling 
our  bags  with  birch  and  spruce  partridges,  which  we  found  in  great 
numbers  basking  in  the  sun  upon  our  path,  or  hopping  tamely  among 
the  stumps  and  decayed  branches  alongside  of  it.  We  saw,  also, 
numerous  flights  of  the  graceful  pigeon  of  the  country,  with  its  red 
breast,  and  long  tapering  tail,  which  give  it,  while  on  the  wing,  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  green  parrot  of  India :  these  birds  migrate  annually 
from  the  Southern  States,  arriving  in  New  Brunswick  in  May ;  in  the 
untrodden  fastnesses  of  which  they  build  their  nests,  and  rear  their 
young,  departing  again  in  October  for  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina. 

The  day  was  so  &r  spent  when  we  reached  the  old  military  post  at 
the  Grand  Falls,  that  we  were  induced  to  defer  our  inspection  of  them 
till  our  return;  and  embarking,  therefore,  in  our  canoes,  we  again 
pushed  forward  with  good  speed  along  the  still  deep  water  of  the  upper 
river,  to  the  first  house  of  the  long,  straggling  settlement  of  Madawasku. 


ON  MALARIA  AND  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BT  DR.   wn.LUM  FBRGUSSON,  INtFECTOR-OBintRAL  OF  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  localities 
and  characteristic  signs  of  the  presence  of  malaria — its  qualities,  extent, 
and  boundaries ;  but  on  reflection  it  has  struck  me  that  some  points  of  the 
inquiry  were  not  sufficiently  elucidated,  and  to  them  I  shall  now  refer.  I 
have  stated  that  the  low  levels  of  country  near  that  of  the  sea  are  the 
abode  of  its  worst  product— the  true  yellow  fever ;  and  it  must  be  inter- 
esting to  every  military  reader  to  be  informed  how  far  above  them  that 
form  of  the  epidemic  is  to  be  dreaded ;  and  here  we  have  a  case  in  point. 

In  the  year  1816  a  fatal  yellow  fever  pervaded  the  Island  of  Antigua. 
The  epidemic  influence  was  all  but  universal,  and  even  the  negroes  became 
susceptible  of  its  lesser  grades,  suffering  from  the  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent types.  Under  these  circumstances  the  swamps  surrounding  the  dock- 
yard of  the  English  harbour  became  most  deadly,  and  healthy  white 
soldiers  taking  the  night  guards  there,  would  be  seized  shortly  after  stand- 
ing sentry,  and  expire  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  black  vomit,  within  a  short 
time  after  being  carried  to  their  quarters  on  Monk's  Hill,  immediately 
behind  and  overhanging  these  very  swamps.  It  is  an  insulated,  fortified 
hill,  600  feet  high ;  but  not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  arose  there  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  epidemic  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  staff,  the  non-combat- 
ants, the  families  of  the  garrison  ;  aU,  in  fact,  who  slept  regularly  within 
its  walls  remained  free,  while  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  night  guards 
below,  were  cut  off  in  the  manner  I  have  stated :  but  we  must  not 
from  this  conclude  that  although  a  clear  unscreened  elevation  of  600  feet 
would  confer  security,  the  same  rule  is  to  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
sheltered  niche  or  terrace  of  a  mountain  ridge  above  the  marsh,  which  in 
numberless  instances  has  been  proved  to  be  more  pestiferous,  at  even  con- 
siderable elevations,  than  the  marsh  itself.  We  can  always,  where  there 
are  high  mountains,  in  the  course  of  ascent,  rise  above  the  malaria,  and  it 
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is  probable  that  none,  even  of  the  mildest,  oan  be  felt  at  a  gieater  devia- 
tion than  1800  or  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  at  less  than 
1500  feet,  wherever  the  country  is  jungly  and  impervious  to  the  breeze,  its 
presence,  however  modified,  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  some  shape  or 
other. 

In  the  lower  levels  such  j ungates  often  become  incredibly  pestiferous.  I 
have  even  been  inclined  to  doubt,  when  I  contemplated  the  unbrokea 
silence  that  reigns  in  them,  whether  the  poison  mi^ht  not  also  be  destruc- 
tive of  animal  life— I  mean  the  warm-blooded  animals ;  for  no  bird  flits 
there,  and  no  quadruped  is  to  be  seen;  or  whether  the  serpent  of  the 
woods,  by  destroying  equally  the  young  of  bird  and  beast,  may  not  have 
acquired  the  sole  dominion. 

If  I  am  asked,  what  after  all  is  this  malaria  with  which  I  have  been  so 
bewildering  myself?  I  can  only  again  reply — Nbscio  ;  but  I  believe  I  can 
prove  that  solar  heat  is  the  prime  agent  of  its  production — atmospheric 
stagnation  the  condition — and  the  absorption,  not  the  decomposition  (for 
the  smell  means  nothinft)  of  water,  the  material  of  its  existence  ;  for  ia 
regard  to  this  last  position  I  have  already  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
marshes  of  Guadaloupe,  Berbice,  and  Tobago,  that  when  water  is  resolved 
into  its  constituent  gases,  these  fly  far  beyond  their  bed  and  leave  the 
more  ponderous  malaria  behind.  But  I  need  not  have  gone  so  far  to  seek 
for  proofs,  having  them  at  hand  in  every  ship  where  the  gases  arising  from 
the  bilge-water  never,  (and  who  has  not  sroelled  them?)  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  prove  malarious.  Is  it  then  evaporation  alone  ?  Certainly 
not ;  for  wherever  evaporation  is  rifest,  as  we  see  in  the  flooded  marsh,  it 
is  infallibly  extinguished  and  lost ;  ^nd  that  mightiest  field  of  evaporation, 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  itself,  is  the  healthiest,  and  the  most  devoid  of  it 
of  any  in  nature. 

Such,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  all  visible  superficial  water.  It  must  first 
be  absorbed  and  disappear  to  the  eye  befbre  it  can  become  mischievous ; 
but  alter  that,  whether  its  clothing  be  vegetable  corrupted  remains,  by 
far  the  most  general  covering  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  most  sus- 
pected ;  in  fact  the  earth  itself;  the  saturated  drying  sand  of  the  plains  ; 
the  drying  fen  and  its  spongy  bed ;  or  the  fissures  and  crevices  of  the 
leeward  rock,  or  any  thing  else,  it  matters  not ;  the  product  will  still  be 
malaria,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree : — but  a  truce  to  speculation ;  let  us 
descend  to  proofs. 

During  the  autumn  of  1815  a  guard-house,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  outer  and  inner  ditch  of  Fort  Matilda  Basseterre,  Guadaloupe, 
became  so  malarious  that  every  white  soldier,  without  exception,  was 
seized  with  fever  after  passing  a  single  night  in  it-  The  guard  was  there- 
fore committed  to  black  troops,  ^ho  took  it  with  perfect  safety.  The  state 
of  the  ditch  became  an  object  of  inquiry,  which  I  examined  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  never  saw  a  cleaner,  apparently  a  healthier ;  and  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  which  had  most  improperly  been  built  close 
upon  the  ditch,  felt  nothing  of  the  sickness ;  no  more  did  our  general  hos- 
pital, within  short  pistol  snot.  A  tiny  rill  of  pure  water  trickled  from  one 
of  the  rocky  sides  and  slightly  moistened  the  hard  bottom ;  but  this  could 
not  have  been  the  sole  cause,  for  I  afterwards  found  that  every  house  of 
any  note  in  Antigua,  where  there  are  no  springs,  had  a  tank  or  water- 
cellar  under  the  dwelling,  supplied  by  spoutings  to  catch  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof ;  that  an  officer  s  quarter  of  Berkshire  Hill,  St.  Vincent's, 
was  huilt  immediately  over  one  of  the  garrison  water-tanks,  yet  had  always 
been  healthy ;  and  a  block-house  in  Demerara,  similarly  situated,  and  full 
of  soldiers,  was  healthier  tlian  the  other  quarters;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ditches  of  Port  Edward,  Martinique,  and  others  perfectly  dry,  that  were 
every  bit  as  dangerous  ;  in  fact,  water  in  bulk  and  visible  to  the  eye,  while 
so  contained  that    '  absorbed,  1  believe,  even  though  most 

putrid,  never  to  be  'ipnpv«.r  ^t  disappears  into  an  absorbent 

surface,  the  grour  '^<%ntid. 
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For  exampks  of  landy  plains  proTing  malarious  }  may  rtfar  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Tagus  in  Portugal,  so  well  known  to  m^ny  during 
the  last  war ;  indeed  to  the  whole  province  of  Alentejo ;  to  the  sandy  en- 
campments of  South  Holland*  which  our  troops  occupied  in  the  autumn  of 
1794,  and  where  I  first  saw  endemio  fever  spread  throuj^h  an  army;  to  the 
deep  and  deadly  sands  of  Grenville  Bay,*  m  the  Island  of  Grenada ;  to 
Berhioe.  which  is  as  sandy  as  the  dried  bed  of  the  sea— not  an  alluvial 
swamp  like  Demerara;  and  lastly,  to  the  provinces  of  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  all  that  un healthiest  section  of  North  America*  which  I 
believe  (for  I  have  never  been  there)  to  be  essentially  sandy. 

But  none  of  these  can  prove  unhealthy  until  they  have  been  first  satu- 
rated with  water  and  dried  on  the  surface,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
best  physician  our  Army  ever  produced  (Sir  John  Fringle)  has  stated  that 
on  arriving  at  any  quarter  in  Flanders  he  could  at  once  pronounce  upon 
the  health  of  the  place  by  looking  into  the  wells  and  seeing  how  near  the 
water  rose  to  the  surface. 

From  all  this  the  military  officer  may  gather  that  although  the  eye  will 
often  deceive,  and  the  nose  give  only  false  warning,  all  epidemic  (spread- 
ing;) fevers,  in  hot  climates,  must  be  malarious,  and  that  malaria  being 
strictly  a  ioeal  product,  not  unfrequently  of  very  limited  range,  whenever 
any  encampment,  or  cantonment,  or  parts  of  these,  prove  unhealthy,  to 
change  the  ground,  even  by  the  shortest  move ;  and  to  keep  changing 
as  long  as  sickness  continues,  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between 
health  and  disease:  move  and  keep  moving  while  the  fever  lasts,  but 
always  to  the  windward,  never  to  the  sheltered  side ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  have  a  fever  let  him  seek  the  screen  of  a  rock,  or  of  a  hill  that  rises  like 
a  wall,  for  it  is  there  precisely  where  the  poison  nestles.  In  such  situa- 
tions there  can  in  fact  be  no  cover  against  it.  This  is  worthy  of  proof, 
and  I  shall  here  adduce  it. 

Port  of  Spaiut  Trinidad,  is  situated  very  near  the  great  eastern  marsh, 
and  is  therefore  far  from  being  a  healthy  town,  but  by  no  means  uninhabit- 
able. On  the  right  are  some  covering  heights,  between  the  town  and  the 
marsh,  which  unlike  the  site  of  the  town,  that  has  been  built  on  alluvial 
ground,  are  composed  of  the  driest  and  most  healthy  materials,  pure  lime- 
stone (it  may  almost  be  called  marble),  the  purest  and  the  best  in  all  the 
West  Indies ;  yet  have  they  proved  a  residence  deadly  ax^  destructive 
in  the  greatest  degree  to  all  who  ventured  to  inhabit  any  part  of  their 
diversified  surface.  No  place,  however  elevated,  or  sunk,  or  sheltered,  or 
walled  in,  sfives  security  against  the  exhalations  from  the  other  side.  On 
the  highest  top,  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet,  and  poasessing  a  fine  tempe- 
rature, a  large  Martello  tower  was  built  to  defend  the  tovvn,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  as  uninhabitable  as  any  of  the  attempted  residences  on  the 
near  side  of  the  hill  below  it;  and  yet,  despite  of  such  warnings,  did  the 
Barrack  or  Engineer  Department  of  those  days  proceed  to  build  the 
barracks  of  Orange  GFOve,t  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  for  the  reception  of 
the  white  garrison  (blaok  troops  were  then  unknown)  of  the  town.  They 
might  as  well  have  dug  graves  for  them  at  once ;  but  such  has  generally 
been  the  case  with  the  old  military  establishments  of  the  colonies,  where 
the  convenience  of  the  Engineer  and  the  profit  of  the  Contractor  seem 
always  to  have  been  the  authorised  objects,  and  not  the  preservation  of 
the  troops, 

*  Grenville  Bay,  with  its  village,  is  a  roadstead,  or  harbour  for  export,  on  the 
wiadward  side  of  the  island,  for  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  in  my  report,  dated 
August  1816, 1  find  the  following  note  : — "  Even  our  unthinking,  most  uncautious 
sailorsj  dread  to  sleep  on  shore  tnerO)  an<l  the  clerks  that  are  employed  after  crop 
time  to  ship  the  sugars  at  the  harbour  are  allowed  double  pay." 

f  Such  i9  the  di£l'reDce  between  the  black  and  whito  troops,  that  ipthe  year  1816 
I  fuuod  a  uegro  regiment  living  at  these  barracks  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  health 
and  comfort. 


I 
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The  beautifhl  Post  of  Prince  Rupert,  in  Domimque,  is  a  _ 
which  comprehends  two  hills  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat  square  isth- 
mus of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  of  the  deepest  swmmp. 

The  two  hills  jut  right  out  into  the  sea,  by  which  they  are  on  three  sides 
encompassed,  and  between  them  runs  a  narrow  clean  yalley,  where  all  the 
establishments  of  the  garrison  are  placed.  The  inner  hill,  of 
pyramidid  form,  rises  from  a  narrow  base,  nearly  perpendicular,  abore 
across  the  marsh  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  so  as 
pletelv  to  shut  it  out  from  the  Post.  Trusting  to  the  eye  alone,  a  more 
complete  defence  and  cover  could  not  be  conceived.  It  was  speedily 
found  that  the  barracks  in  the  valley  were  very  unhealthy,  and  to  remedy 
this  fault  advantage  was  taken  of  a  recess  or  platform  near  the  top  of  the 
inner  hill  to  construct  a  barracks,  which  was  thoroughly  concealed  by  the 
crest  of  the  hill  from  the  view  of  the  marsh  on  the  outside,  and  at  least 
300  feet  above  it ;  but  it  proved  pestiferous  beyond  belief,  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  the  quarters  in  the  valley,  within  half  musket  shot 
below. 

Here,  in  both  these  instances,  we  see  the  inefficiency  of  shelter,  and  can 
only  be  led  to  believe  that  the  malaria,  throueh  its  attraction  to  the 
ground,  creeps  upward,  and  when  it  has  ascended  to  the  top,  through  the 
same  attraction  arops  or  dips  upon  the  localities  below. 

But  of  all  European  countries,  malarious  Spain,  with  its  wide  depopn- 
lated  plains  and  unreclaimed  jungly  hills,  furnishes  the  most  abundant 
examples  of  this  poison  in  all  its  varieties,  for  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  all  the  autumn  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  in  any  part  of  the 
world  a  more  unhealthy  country ;  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since  the  days  of 
Julius  Ceesar,  "  who  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain."  The  poet  does 
not  exactly  tell  us  when,  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  in  autumn,  for 
it  is  then,  when  the  streams  cease  to  be  streams,  and  are  no  more  than 
detached  pools  in  the  lines  that  had  formerly  been  running  waters,  when 
vegetation  has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  and  ditches,  pools,  and 
marshes  are  all  dried  up,  that  pestilence  streams  forth  to  the  paralyzation 
of  armies.  Spain,  beyond  all  doubt,  though  as  prolific  of  endemic  fever 
as  Walcheren,  is  then  the  driest  country  of  £urope,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  has  been  thoroughly  wetted  b}[  the  periodical  rains  that  she  can  be 
called  healthy,  or  even  habitable,  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Such  is  midaria.  Man  alone  can  war  against  it,  by  cultivating  the  soil 
and  building  cities,  the  interior  of  which,  more  especially  if  they  be  large, 
is  always  proof  against  it  from  without ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  all 
great  towns,  until  they  begin  to  decay,  have  been  found  healthy.  This  is 
the  case,  with  few  exceptions.*  Let  him  halt  in  the  work,  and  presently 
the  enemv  from  without  is  upon  him,  pressing  him  back  from  staj^e  to 
stage,  and  re-occupving  the  ground,  until  at  last  he  is  driven  from  the  land. 
Read  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  compare  her  greatness  then  with 
her  present  state :  the  mightiest  metropolis  the  world  ever  saw— her  very 
size  securing  health  within,  and  population,  by  reciprocating  cultivation, 
ensuring  the  same  result  beyond  the  walls ;  now  see  her  and  her  territo- 
ries, with  the  population,  gomg  or  gone,  fast  becoming  one  vast  field  of 
malaria.  Or  view,  on  the  other  side,  our  own  Calcutta,  rising,  almost 
within  the  memory  of  man,  from  an  obscure  fishing  hamlet  amidst  the 
swamps  of  the  Ganges,  into  a  mighty  city,  building  out  the  malaria,  and 
sending  before  her  as  she  expands  the  pioneer  of  cultivation  into  the 

*  The  health  of  great  towns  is  regulated  bv  moral,  not  physical  influences,  of 
which  last  they  are  in  a  great  degree  independent.  The  principal  exceptions  Uiat 
occur  to  me  of  this  are  the  great  towns  of  North  America  and  Southern  Spain,  in 
certain  unhealthy  seasons  generating  yellow  fever,  and  those  in  the  East  generating 
the  plague ;  but  even  the?''  ^""^  -*'■-*  be  classed  under  the  above  general  rule,  as  it 
is  their  defective  poV  ^e  spread  of  pestilence ;  for  the  European 

factories^  where  due  '       ^-  rarely  sufo. 
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neii^hboaring  jangles :  but  let  her  once  recede,  or  even  halt  in  the  course, 
and  the  occult  enemy  from  without  will  be  upon  her — her  palaces  will 
presently  become  his  abode— the  worse  from  being  ruinous — and  the 
powers  of  pestilence,  driving  her  inhabitants  from  street  to  street,  will 
at  last  cause  her  to  sink  into  the  same  malarious  den  from  whence  she 
arose.* 

Cultivation  always  and  necessarily  implying  population,  is  nearly  all- 
powerful  against  malaria ;  of  which,  again,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  we 
nave  another  beautiful  example  at  Demerara,  where  the  seaward  border 
of  the  swamp,  I  may  say,  of  1000  miles  (for  it  is  deep,  vast,  and  immea- 
surable) has  been  converted  into  a  habitable  and  beautiful  settlement  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  world.  A  Dutchman  alone  could  have  ventured  to 
begin  such  a  work ;  and  through  the  negro's  hand  he  has  actually  accom- 
plished it. 

But  it  is  now  full  time  to  sum  up  and  dismiss  the  subject.  Malaria  is 
universally  diffused  throughout  all  hot  countries  wherever  ventilation  is 
wanting  or  water  dried  up.  It  is  powerful  only  during  the  nisht,  and  is 
certainly  dissipated,  or,  at  least,  rendered  innoxious,  by  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  in  as  far  as  any  one  given  day  is  concerned.  Its  tenacity  of 
place,  however,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  for  unless  the  mala- 
rious field  be  large  its  range  is  singularly  limited,  being  often  confined  to 
one  side  of  a  street,  to  one  story  of  a  house,  to  one  section  of  a  ship,  and, 
above  all,  to  umbrageous  trees,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  disengage 
it,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  have  ventured  to  construct  their 
habitations,  and  that  with  impunity,  provided  they  have  this  security, 
immediately  to  leeward  of  the  most  pestiferous  swamps. 

We  may  fairlj^  presume  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  ordinary  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  it  creeps  along  the  ground,  and  is  singularly  concentrated 
and  attracted  by  the  higher  grounds  immediately  above  the  drying 
swamps  where  it  b  generated.  It  lodges  in  the  angles  and  ditches  of 
fortified  lines,  and  lurks  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  walled  towns ;  but 
the  pavements  of  these  last  are  the  best  defence  against  it,  and  an  un- 
broken extent  and  succession  of  these  confer  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect 
safetv :  for  all  which,  if  there  be  a  remedy,  it  must  be  found  in  the  powers 
of  cultivation  ever  opening  the  surface  for  the  escape  of  pestilential  gases, 
and  exhausting  the  morbific  principle  by  a  constant  succession  of  crops ; 
for  wherever  malaria  prevails,  the  uncultivated  savannah,  even  though 
used  for  pasture,  becomes  more  unhealthy  than  the  plantation,  and  the 
depopulated  country  falls  completely  under  its  dominion.  These,  in  as 
far  as  I  know,  are  its  principal  attributes ;  and  if  I  have  been  successful 
in  pointing  them  out  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  military  reader,  future 
encampments  may  derive  the  benefit,  and  military  life  be  better  preserved. 

To  tne  proposal  of  your  correspondent  for  encamping,  that  is  tenting, 
our  white  soldiers  in  windward  situations  during  the  hurricane  or  un- 
healthy season,  I  must,  with  all  due  respect,  enter  my  hearty  protest 
against  its  ever  being  attempted  in  any  quarter  of  the  west  Indies,  with 
the  exception  of  those  highly-elevated  ones,  when  the  temperature  being 
the  same  as  that  of  a  European  climate,  it  could  be  done  with  equal  safety. 
In  the  lower  levels  I  have  seen  the  afternoon  heat  in  the  single  unlined 
tent  (and  our  Service  admits  of  no  other),  even  when  inhabited  by  an 
individual  officer,  rise  as  high  as  HO*'  112®  and  114®  of  Farenheii;  and  sink 
nearly  50°  under  the  chilling  dews  of  the  early  dawn.  No  human  consti- 
tution could  endure  such  vicissitudes  long,  and  a  row  of  tents  would 
literally  become  a  plantation  of  djrsentery. 

The  worst  house  has  been  said  to  be  better  than  the  best  tent ;  yet 
hutting,  in  the  case  of  our  white  troops,  is  nearly  as  objectionable.  The 
hut  being  a  far  better  protection  against  the  alternatives  of  heat  and  cold, 

*  Such,  too,  will  be  the  fate— the  speedy  fate^-of  the  beautiful  West  India 
towD>  Port  of  Spaio^  whenever  she  ceases  to  build  aad  to  cultivate. 
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would  be  lest  prodnctive  of  dysentery,  but  fAr  tdore  prolUie  of  Ibvcf  ;  for 
f^und  ematiations,  of  which  malaria  is  the  chief,  nave  always  pnyred 
oernicious  to  them— so  much  so,  that  there  has  constantly  been  a  marked 
difference  between  the  health  of  those  inhabiting  the  lower  and  upper 
story  of  the  same  barrack,  even  when  the  building  was  well  raised  off  the 
ground,  the  former  often  giving  as  many  as  one-third  more  sick«  The 
black,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  former  letter,  seldom  or  never  suffers  from 
malaria,  and  to  him  the  hut  is  congenial  in  every  respect. 

One  use  I  conceive  can  be  made  of  hnts,  which  may  t>e  worth  mention- 
ing  here,  and  that  is  to  hut  a  body  of  white  soldiers  on  anv  ground  that 
may  be  proposed  for  the  site  of  barrack  buildings.  It  would  be  the  experi- 
menium  cruets.  Let  them  so  occupy  it  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  hurri- 
cane or  unhealthy  season,  and  If  in  that  time  no  epidemic  (spreauline) 
fever  broke  out  amongst  them,  we  may  be  assured  the  ground  is  safe. 
Experimentum  in  eorpore  vile  is  an  old  adage ;  but  to  hut  tae  black  wotdd 
prove  nothing,  for  he  is  fever-proof  |  and,  besides,  we  could  always  remcrre 
the  white  soldiers  as  soon  as  tne  existence  of  malarious  fever  was  ascer- 
tained. 

I  write  all  this  as  being  applicable  only  to  the  lower  levels  of  a  tropical 
country.  The  higher,  when  they  can  be  attained,  present  the  climate  of 
Paradise— a  perpetual  summer,  without  the  vicissitudes  of  season ;  so 
much  does  the  coolness  of  elevation  surpass  that  of  latitude ;  or,  if  the 
sojourner  so  please,  he  may  ascend  to  that  of  spring  or  winter,  and  there 
seek  the  reinvij^oration  of  his  relaxed  frame.  ^3 

The  recommendation  of  your  correspondent  fbr  supplying  wire-gauze 
blinds  to  barracks  in  malarious  quarters  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and 
deserving  of  every  consideration ;  for  if,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  safety- 
lamp,  the  most  subtile  of  gases,  the  choke-damp  of  mines,  can  be  so 
decomposed  by  it  as  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  most  subtile  and 
poweriul  of  the  elements,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  the  more  pon- 
derous malaria  would  still  more  easily  be  made  subject  to  its  powers. 

The  expense  maybe  an  objection,  ft»  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies 
soon  destroys  everything  of  iron,  and  copper-wire  would  be  costly.  I 
would  advise  the  experiment  being  made  m  the  first  instance  with  the 
hardest  spun  cotton-gauze.  The  veil  has  proved  effective  against  the 
deadly  malaria  of  the  Pontine  Marshes :  but  here  1  must  guard  myself 
from  passing  an  unqualifted  opinion,  for  we  know  not  whether  tnese 
veiled  travellers  allowed  themselves  to  sleep  during  the  transit,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  malaria  can  only  prevail  upon  the  body  during  the  passive 
state  of  sleep ;  in  fact,  that  to  sleep  is  the  danger. 

Experience  and  observation  have  seemed  to  me  to  confirm  this  belief; 
and  I  certainly  would  not  hesitate  to  warrant  the  safety  of  any  traveller 
crossing  at  night  the  most  deadly  jungles  of  the  East,  provided  the  journey 
were  performed  awake  and  alert  on  horseback — not  quiescent  in  the  sleepy 
palankeen  ;  and  then,  I  confess,  I  would  prefer  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  brandy-flask  in  his  side-pocket  to  a  veil  over  his  face. 

I  have  now  done  with  malaria,  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  trespass  farther 
on  your  pages.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  appended  a  note  upon  the 
supposed  contagion  of  yellow  ffever  and  contagion  generally  ;  not  a  tech- 
nical disquisition,  intellis^ible  only  to  the  professional  reader,  but  such  a 
plain  view  of  the  question  as  may  give  confidence  and  knowledge  to  every 
one  liable  to  serve  in  tropical  climates.  I  shall  still  send  it  for  your  con- 
sideration, along  with  another  letter  on  the  barrack  hygiene,  if  1  may  use 
such  a  word,  of  the  soldier  in  the  West  Indies. 
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UBMOIRS  OF  QENBRAL  AND  FLAG  OFFICBR8    RBCBNTLY  DBCBABED. 

Rbar-Adhiral  W.  H.  Wbblbv  Pabbt.  C.B. 

William  Hbnry  Wbblby  Parry,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir, 
was  son  of  William  Webley,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer;  he  Was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  who  all  died  in  early  life»  and  was  bom  the 
3rd  of  March,  1764.  In  1779  he  entered  the  Navy,  then  fifteen  years  of 
age,  as  a  Midshipman,  on  board  the  Britannia,  120  guns,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Darby,  and  subsequently  Admiral  Harrington.  In  April,  1782» 
they  were  sent  to  Brest,  to  intercept  a  fleet  just  sailing  for  the  East  Indies^ 
and  Mr.  Webley  succeeded  in  towing  the  Lively*  English  frigate,  alongside 
a  French  one»  under  a  heavy  Are  of  grape  and  canmster,  and  was  slightly 
wounded.  Admiral  Barrington  commanded  the  van,  or  second  division  of 
Lord  Howe's  fleet,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  whieh  having  accom- 
pUshed,  they  went  out  to  seaward,  and  fell  in  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  consisting  of  fifty  sail  of  the  line^  the  English  only  twenty-four. 
The  Britannia  was  engaged  for  four  hours,  and  Mr.  Webley  was  appointed 
the  Admiral's  Aide-de-camp,  and  behaved  so  much  to  his  satisfaetioB 
that  he  thanked  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  adding, — "  If  you  continue  to 
act  thus,  jroung  man,  you  will  be  an  ornament  to  your  profession."  He 
remained  in  this  ship  three  years,  and  then  was  appiMntedtotheOramptts, 
Commodot^  Edward  Thomson,  on  the  Coapt  of  Africa,  in  which  ship  he 
remained  until  that  officer's  death,  whieh  happened  when  he  had  been 
with  him  about  three  years.  He  was  serving  latterly  in  the  Gi-ampus  as 
acting  Lieutenant,  but  was  not  confirmed.  He  then  went  into  the  Nauti- 
lu8»  commanded  by  his  friend  Captain,  since  Sir  Thomas  Thomson,  late 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  sailed  on  a  survey  along  the  western  Coast 
of  Afrusa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Negro ;  she  then  returned 
to  England,  and  was  afterwards  sent  out  with  the  black  poor  to  colonize 
Sierra  Leone,  she  was  likewise  on  the  North  American^  West  Indian,  and 
Newfoundland  stations.  Having  been  in  the  Nautilus  about  three  years, 
she  was  paid  oC  ^Lud  Mr.  Webley  was  then  appointed  to  the  Salisbury, 
Admiral  Milbanke,  commanded  by  Captain  ifdward  PeUew,  afterwards 
Lord  Exmouth. 

After  serving  eleven  years  as  a  Midshipman,  and  in  active  service  nearly 
the  whole  time,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant^  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1790,  in  the  Salisbury,  and  was  paid  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  unemployed.  In  1703  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Amphitrite,  but  before  this  Captain  Pellew,  his  old  Cap- 
tfidn  in  the  Salisbury,  applied  to  the  Admiraltjr  for  him  as  his  First-Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Nymphe,  but  they  declined  assenting  thereto,  from  his  being 
so  young  an  officer. 

By  a  change  of  officers  in  the  Amphitrite  he  was  removed  into  the  Juno» 
Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel,  Hood,  of  which  ship  he  was  the  junior 
Lieutenant,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  escape  of  the 
Juno  from  the  inner  harbour  of  Toulon,  in  1794,  while  attached  to  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Hood,  which  she  had  entered  after  its  evacuation,  and 
grounded,  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  energy  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Lieutenant  Webley,  as  is  most  liberally  admitted  in  Captain  Hood's  de- 
spatches on  the  occasion,  and  the  details  of  which  are  recorded  ia  James's 
Naval  History. 

The  Juno  rejoined  the  fleet  in  Hieres  Bay,  twelve  miles  east  of  Toulon, 
whence  it  sailed  in  February  for  Corsica^  with  the  troops  under  General 
Dundas.  The  Juno  and  Fortitude  were  here  ordered  to  attack  a  Martello 
tower ;  but  after  flring  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  themselves  receiving 
much  damaget  without  making  any  sensible  impranioii  on  the  tover»  they 
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hauled  oflP.  Mr.  Webley  was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  party 
of  thirty  seamen  and  ten  marines,  to  assist  the  military  operations  against 
the  town  of  St.  Fiorenzo.  During  the  storming  of  this  place  Mr.  Webley 
was  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Greneral.  The  exertions  of  the  sea- 
men in  drawing  the  guns  up  the  heights,  700  feet  above  the  sea,  were  most 
exemplary.  The  Juno  was  likewise  engaged  at  the  taking  of  Bastia,  and 
Coloi;  at  the  former  place  he  was  with  Nelson,  who  commanded  the 
boats — ^Lieutenant  Webley  having  charge  of  one  himself.  It  was  here 
that  the  Trafalgar  hero  lost  his  eye.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Webley  volun- 
teered as  First-Lieutenant  of  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  which  ship  had  been  sunk 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  Captain  Tyler  was  appointed  to  her,  and  after 
she  was  raised,  and  they  were  taking  her  to  Gibraltar  to  be  repaired. 
Captain  Tyler  was  removed  into  the  Diadem,  and  Mr.  Webley  offered  his 
services  to  his  old  Captain  as  first  of  the  L'Aigle,  to  which  ship  he  was 
appointed  in  1795,  and  was  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  into  the  Archipelago  in 
company  with  two  others,  the  Cyclops  and  Thisbe,  of  twenty-eight  guns 
each,  in  search  of  three  French  frigates.  They  had  been  employed  twelve 
months  in  blockading  these  ships  off  Smyrna,  when  the  French  sent  three 
other  frigates  and  one  line-of-battle  ship  to  their  relief.  They  were  blown 
to  leeward  of  the  port,  and  Captain  Hood,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival  put 
to  sea,  and  save  intelligence  to  the  Admiral  of  it,  who  sent  up  the  Culloden 
and  three  others.  When  Captain  Hood  reached  the  fleet  he  was  removed 
into  the  Zealous,  and  Captain  Tyler  appointed  to  the  L'Aigle,  in  which 
latter  ship  Mr.  Webley  remained.  Tney  were  sent  up  the  Adriatic  in 
August,  1796,  with  the  Flora,  and  Boston,  for  the  protection  of  supplies 
from  Trieste  for  the  Austrian  army. 

After  the  action  of  the  14th  of  February  they  passed  through  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  concluded,  from  the  condition  of  it,  that  there 
had  been  an  action ;  they  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  cruized  with  him 
until  he  went  into  the  Tagus.  Before  L'Aigle  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
she  fell  in  with  a  suspicious-looking  vessel,  which  Mr.  Webley  reported 
to  Captain  Tyler,  and  that  he  would  order  the  men  to  the  boats,  and 
examine  her.  The  Captain  objected  (as  it  was  blowing  hard)  expos- 
ing the  men  unnecessarily,  upon  which  Lieutenant  Webley  said  he  would 
".  never  send  the  men  where  he  was  afraid  of  going  himself."  Upon  this 
Captain  Tyler  consented,  and  Mr.  Webley  was  the  first  man  in  the  boats : 
when  lowered  down  the  ship  was  rising  and  falling  (from  the  sea  running 
so  high)  fully  seven-and-twenty  feet ;  they,  however,  hoarded  her,  and 
found  her  to  be  a  neutral  vessel.  On  his  return,  and  just  as  he  was 
stepping  on  deck,  there  was  a  cry  of  three  men  overboard.  He  instantly 
got  a  rope,  jumped  over  after  them,  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  three. 

He  was  not  with  Captain  Tyler  more  than  a  year,  for  on  the  fleet  going 
to  the  Tagus,  Captain  Hood  applied  for  him  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Zealous,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  azain  having  him.  The  Zealous 
was  attached  to  the  in-shore  squadron  in  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz,  and 
Mr.  Webley,  who  commanded  a  boat,  was  almost  daily  engaged.  In  the 
month  of  Julv  the  Zealous  was  ordered  to  Teneriffe  with  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  with  nve  other  ships,  with  the  view  of  taking  it :  that  Nelson  did 
not  succeed  is  too  well  known  to  require  repeating.  Captain  Hood  and 
Mr.  Webley,  thoup;h  driven  much  to  the  southward  of  the  rendesvous» 
succeeded  in  landing,  though  with  the  loss  of  three  men  killed,  from  a 
heavy  fire  of  nearly  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  There  was  one  Captain 
killed,  and  two  wounded ;  Sir  Horatio  here  lost  his  arm :  Troubridge,  of 
the  Culloden,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  sent  Captain  Hood  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  make  terms  with  the  Grovemor,  threatening  that  if 
he  did  not  let  them  go,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  taking  out  his 
watch  gave  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  think  of  it.  The  Crovemor 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  risk  the  execution  of  the  threat,  and  came 
into  their  terms.    Sir  Horatio  Nelson  went  to  £ngland»  and  Troubridge 
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brought  the  iquadion  to  Cadix,  where  the  fleet  still  lay  keeping  a  strict 
blockade. 

Whilst  in  the  Zealous  Mr.  Webley  captured,  while  in  command  of  a 
boat,  the  Spanish  ship,  Isabella,  mounting  ten  g[uns,  and  having  forty 
men :  the  Zealous  went  with  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  fi[uest  of  the  French 
fleet,  when  they  sailed  for  Egypt;  and  on  the  elonous  1st  of  August, 
when  steerine  for  the  enemy's  fleet.  Nelson  hailed  ner,  and  asked  Captain 
Hood  if  he  thought  he  might  yenture  to  bear  up  round  the  shoals  ?  The 
answer  was,  "  I  cannot  say ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing into  action,  I  will  keep  the  lead  going.*'  "  You  have  my  permission, 
and  I  wish  you  success,"  was  the  reply.  As  Captain  Hood  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  Admiral,  it  fell  overboard.  "  Never  mind,  Webley,*'  he  said ; 
'*  there  it  goes  for  luck  !  Put  the  helm  up,  and  make  all  sail."  Captain 
Foley,  of  the  Goliah,  bein^  close  to  the  Zealous,  guessed  what  she  was 
about,  and  bore  up  likewise :  the  two  ships  were  nearly  alongside  each 
other,  in  this  race  for  honour,  the  Goliah  a  little  in  advance.  When 
Captain  Hood  saw  this,  he  said  to  Mr.  Webley,  "  This  will  never  do ! 
Well— never  mind,  Fole^  is  a  fine  gallant  fellow ;  shorten  sail,  and  give 
him  time  to  take  up  his  berth."  This  was  instantly  done :  the  Goliah 
shot  a-head,  and  Cai>tain  Foley  had  the  glory  of  leading  the  fleet  into 
action ;  but  he  failed  in  placing  the  Goliah  alongside  the  Van  ship,  and 
passed  on  to  the  second,  and  thus  the  Zealous  had  the  honour  of  engaging 
the  Van  ship,  the  Guerrier,  which  was  dismasted  and  taken  in  seventeen 
minutes.  This  action  gave  Mr.  Webley  his  Commander*8  commission ;  but 
he  was  cruizing  about  Alexandria  and  the  coast  of  Syria  for  nine  months 
afterwards,  not  being  able  to  get  home.  Soon  after  tne  battle  he  was  sent 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  Acre,  in  an  armed  Polacca,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  Pasha  there,  and  had  an  interview  with  that  extraordinary 
man.  He  returned  to  England  with  dispatches  from  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
and  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1799,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  was  appointed  to  the  Savage,  sloop-of-war,  on  the  Downs 
station.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  that  command,  and  in  1802 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  and  remained  on  half-pay 
until  September,  1806,  when,  at  the  particular  request  of  his  friend.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  he  was  appointed  acting  Captain  of  the  Centaur,  Sir 
Samuel  having  lost  his  arm  in  an  engagement  with  four  French  frigates, 
and  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  when  Sir  Samuel  hoisted  his  broad 
pennant.  The  Centaur  was  sent  with  five  sail  of  the  line  to  cruize  off 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Canaries,  and  Madeiras,  whence  she  returned 
in  June  1807,  and  then  accompanied  Admiral  Lord  Gambier  to  the  siege 
of  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  taking  Madeira. 

The  Centaur  formed  one  of  the  Baltic  squadron  under  Sir  James  Sau^ 
marez,  and  while  employed  in  supporting  the  Swedish  fleet,  in  company 
with  the  latter,  chased  the  Russian  fleet  into  Port  Baltic.  In  doing  this, 
the  Implacable,  Sir  Byam  Martin, brought  the  Sewolod,  a  Russian  man-of- 
war,  of  74  guns,  to  action,  which  prevented  her  getting  into  port ;  and 
while  the  lx)ats  of  the  Russian  fleet  were  endeavouring  to  tow  her  in. 
Captain  Webley,  by  direction  of  Sir  S.  Wood,  laid  the  Centaur  on  board 
her,  and  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  the  master  and  boatswain, 
lashed  her  by  the  bowsprit,  and  boarded  her.  In  the  sequel  both  ships 
went  on  shore  together :  the  Centaur  was  subsequently  got  off,  but  the 
Sewolod  was  obliged  to  be  burned. 

Captain  Webley  was  present  in  the  Centaur  at  the  siege  of  Flushing, 
and  was  subsequently  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Texel. 

In  1809,  the  Centaur,  with  the  flag  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  under  Lord 
Collingwood. 

In  1810,  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  flag  was  transferred  to  the  Hibemia,  into 
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which  ship  Captain  Webley  accompaniad  him,  and  eoatinaed  to  Uoaifcade 

Toulon  till  July,  1811,  when  Sir  Samuel  was  ordered  to  England. 

In  September,  1811,  Captain  Webley  sailed  with  Sir 'Samuel  Hood  for 
the  East  Indies,  to  which  command  the  latter  was  appointed ;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Madras  in  April,  1812,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  lUastrious. 
Captain  Webley,  while  on  this  station,  was  employed  in  snnreying  Trin- 
comalee,  in  constructing  wharfs,  &c. 

^'In  April,  1813,  Captain  W^ley  was  appointed  to  the  PhoBniz,  in  which 
he  afterwards  conToyed  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  from  Madras  to  China, 
and  returned  to  England  with  seventeen  sail  of  China  ship» 

In  September,  1814,  Captain  Webley  was  appointed  to  the  Swiftsnre, 
and  in  November  sailed  as  convoy  to  the  outward-bound  West  India 
fleet.  This  duty  being  performed  without  loss  or  accident,  he  again  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1815.  In  June  the  PboBoiz 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Keith,  and  sailed  for  He  Dieu  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  H.  Hotham,  and  Capt.  Webley  left  by  him  in  the  com* 
mand  of  the  coast  of  La  Vend^,  and  was  thence  sent  to  Basque  Roads, 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Buonaparte :  here  he  remained  till  the  7th 
of  August,  when  the  Phaenix  was  oraered  home,  and  was  finally  paid  off 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1815.  Captain  Webley  subsequently  served  as 
Flag  Captain  to  Sir  Rol>ert  Moorsom  and  Sir  Benjamin llallowell. 

Having  traced  the  active  career  of  this  intelligent  officer  as  closdy  as 
the  documents  put  into  our  possession  permit,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
add,  that  in  May,  1800,  he  married  Miss  White,  only  daughter  of  Major 
White,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buncker's  HUL  At  what  precise 
period  of  his  life,  or  on  what  occasion  he  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  Parry  the  memoranda  furnished  us  do  not  state,  but  we  find  him 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Navy  List  for  October,  1819.  On  the  10th  of 
January,  1837,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  and  died  at 
I^oyadd,  Trefanr,  county  of  Cardigan,  on  the  3l8t  of  May  last,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

RBGIMBNTAL  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Brack,  who  commands  the  4th 
Regiment  of  Hussars,  that  "  the  establishment  of  a  well-matured  system 
of  regimental  education  has  been  attended  with  highly  satisfactory  effects. 
This  regiment  has  740  effective  men  on  its  muster-roll,  of  whom  528  have 
enlisted  voluntarily.  The  prescribed  course,  which  is  obligatory  upon  all, 
comprises  mutual  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  The  extra  courses, 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  include  gym- 
nastics, grammar,  mathematics,  fortification,  artillery  practice,  the  civil 
administration  of  a  regiment,  the  veterinary  art,  elementary  tactics,  and 
singing  in  accordance  with  Wilhem's  system.  These  extra  courses,  as  well 
as  superior  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  are  not  obligatory  on  the 
soldier ;  but  they  have  become  so  popular  that  848  pupils  entered  for 
them  last  year,  and  have  assiduously  attended  them.  The  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  men  has  been  very  striking :  in  fact,  it  has  surpassed 
the  officers'  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  so  marked,  that  the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
regiment  has  decreased  full  three-fourths.  The  consequence  of  this  ame- 
lioration in  the  moral  condition  of  the  men  has  been  attended  by  a  most 
encouraging  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  regiment;  it  has 
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not  lost  a  single  man  by  death,  and  there  are  but  two  on  the  sick-lkt, 
instead  of  three  deaths  and  fifty  sick,  which  is  the  almost  inrariable  yearly 
average  for  every  cavalry  renment." 

We  cannot  place  the  resnlts  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  a 
regiment  to  the  mental  discipline  of  their  men  in  a  more  obvious  |>oint  of 
view.  What  has  been  done  in  this  instance  has  been  done  by  their  own 
voluntary  exertions ;  and  what  one  corps  can  do  may  be  done  equally  by 
every  other. 

A  LONG  OUN. 

The  men  employed  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  Trades*  Hall 
at  Beaune,  in  Burgundy,  lately  found  a  bronze  cannon  1060  lbs.  in  weight. 
It  is  above  nine  feet  in  length ;  the  exterior  is  of  an  octagonal  form ;  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  are  a  salamander  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
the  device  of  Francis  the  First,  an  anchor,  and  near  the  toucn-hole  are 
two  interwoven  initials,  F.R.  {Fran/^ois  Roi)  in  Grothic  characters.  The 
piece  is  of  a  calibre  for  3^  lb.  shot,  and  is  covered  with  a  uniform  coat  of 
rust.    It  has  been  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Beaune. 

AFRICA. 

CONSTANTIlfE. 

The  Berbers  and  Arabians  in  this  province  are  so  completely  intermixed 
that  no  stranger  can  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  of  the 
individuals  he  comes  m  contact  with  is  a  man  of  Barbary  or  Kabyl,  and 
which  an  Arab.  To  the  east  of  La  Calle  lies  the  land  of  Mazula,  inhabited 
by  an  independent  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  some  travellers  draw  a  frightful 

gicture;  but  it  appears  to  be  exaggerated.  In  the  mountains  between 
ephusa  and  Mafragg  dwell  the  agricultural  tribes  of  Merdess  and  Bent 
Salah ;  in  this  quarter  the  Beys  of  Constantine  possess  considerable  pro* 
perty,  which  they  farm  to  Arabs,  who  abandoned  the  country  upon  the 
French  taking  possession  of  Bona.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  town  a  num- 
ber of  Barbary  tribes  inhabit  the  mountains  of  £dugh  and  the  districts 
bordering  on  Stora  and  Dshidshel  or  Gigel ;  one  of  these  tribes  speaks 
Arabic,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  Marabouts.  Budshia,  a  land  of  oil, 
honey,  and  wax,  is  also  in  this  province:  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
Berbers  entirely,  and  are  a  race  of  brave  and  determined  warriors.  Leo 
Africanus,  speaking  of  them,  affirms  that  "  they  muster  40,000  foot  and 
4000  horse ;  and  that  their  warlike  resources  are  so  great,  that,  were  they 
united  and  so  disposed,  they  might  subjugate  the  whole  of  Africa."  All 
we  know  of  them  at  present  is,  that  there  are  several  formidable  tribes  of 
Kabyles  among  them.  As  little  do  we  know  of  the  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constantine  itself:  their  spirit  appears  to  have  been  broken  by 
their  Turkish  taskmasters ;  they  are  insensible  to  mUd  treatment,  ,but 
easily  cowed  by  threats  and  blows.  **  We  belong  to  any  one  that  holds 
Constantine,'*  is  a  common  saying  among  them. 

The  Kabvles,  who  are  located  about  tne  mountains  of  Dshordshora  or 
Jurjura  and  the  '*  Iron  Gate,"  a  defile  leading  from  the  valley  of  Aduse  to 
that  of  Abshebbi,  are  of  a  very  different  stamp :  the  most  powerful  tribe 
among  them,  the  "  Beni  Abbessi,"  can  bring  5000  foot  and  300  horsemen 
into  the  field,  and  have  a  manufactory  of  arms  in  CaJle,  their  capital. 
The  Turks  were  frequently  compelled  to  forego  their  tribute  from  this 
community.  Ascending  the  valley  of  Aduse,  we  enter  the  country  of  the 
Beni  Messaud  tribe,  which  lies  directly  east  of  Budshia :  it  is  inhabited 
by  several  tribes  of  Kabyles,  who  can  bring  20,000  men  under  arms. 

"Whenever  one  or  more  of  these  tribes,"  says  Pelissier,  "  are  about  to 
begin  a  campaign,  they  usuallv  elect  a  common  leader ;  for  all  important 
business  among  them  is  brought  under  the  decision  of  a  general  assembly ; 
in  liust,  no  form  of  government  can  be  more  completely  republican  than 
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that  which  prevails  among  the  Kabyles.  They  are  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  into  which  they  have  introduced  many  Fetish  superstitions,  and 
most  of  their  villages  are  provided  with  mosques  and  schools.'* 

There  are  numerous  tribes  between  the  Dshordshora  Mountains  and 
Constantine,  which  are  enumerated  by  Shaw;  the  most  powerful  and 
turbulent  amon^  them  is  that  of  Beni  um  Taleb,  who  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains south  of  Sifteh.  In  this  quarter  lies  Zammarah,  in  which  l)emouses, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  manufactures  are  made.  Independently  of  a 
multitude  of  Kabvle  tribes,  who  cover  the  highlands  and  lowlands  south 
of  Constantine,  that  of  Welleb  Abdenor  is  a  powerful  and  very  unruly 
one ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  Girfahs,  and  especially  the  Henneishahs, 
south-east  of  that  capital.  The  Welled  Brakams  spread  themselves  in 
this  direction  to  its  very  walls,  and  inhabit  a  well-wooded  district.  About 
the  Aures  mountains,  more  to  the  south,  there  is  a  tribe  who  are  said  to 
have  white  complexions,  and  to  be  descendants  of  the  Vandals. 

The  hold  which  the  Bey  of  Constantine  possesses  over  these  multi- 
farious communities  is  slender  and  precarious  at  the  best ;  but  it  has  one 
ingredient  which  renders  it  formidable  on  emergency,  and  that  is, — their 
common  faith.  The  defeat  of  the  French  under  the  walls  of  Constantine 
inspired  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  not  to  be  described ;  they,  one 
ana  all,  came  forward  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  for  Achmet  Bey,  their  pasha.  As  soon  as  Achmet  heud 
that  his  adversary  was  collecting  a  fresh  army  on  the  French  coast,  he 
despatched  messengers  into  every  quarter,  announcing  the  approach  of  a 
second  host  of  infidels,  and  calling  upon  the  *'  faithfiu"  to  take  the  field 
in  defence  of  their  native  home.  In  obedience  to  this  summons  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  came  in  from  all  parts,  and  mustered 
in  March  last  before  the  gates  of  Constantine ;  but  the  march  of  the 
hostile  host  having  been  put  off,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  swarm 
of  men,  who  subsisted  by  husbandry,  and  could  obtain  no  remuneration 
for  deserting  their  usual  pursuits,  should  remain  under  arms  at  their  own 
cost  and  charge ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  major  part  of  4hem  dis- 
banded to  their  homes  after  swearing  on  the  Koran  firmly  to  support  one 
another,  and  engaging  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  first  emer- 
gency, gather  together  under  the  banners  of  their  Marabouts,  and  hasten 
to  the  Bey's  assistance. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  results  do  the  French  promise  themselves 
from  their  renewed  attack  on  Constantine  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that,  bar- 
ring accidents  and  stratagetical  blunders,  their  disciplined  and  well-found 
host  may  take  the  place  with  no  great  sacrifice  of  lives ;  and  what  then  ? 
They  may  leave  a  garrison  behind  them ;  but  will  that  garrison  dare  to 
venture  outside  the  walls  in  defiance  of  swarms  of  assailants  ?  Will  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  prevent  their  communications  with  Bona  and  Budshia 
from  being  perpetually  interrupted  ?  Are  the  French  Government  pre- 
pared to  mamtain  an  adequately  strong  line  of  posts  across  the  difficult 
ground  between  Constantine  and  Bona,  or  from  Constantine  across  Milah 
to  Budshia  ?  And  are  they  quite  sure  that  the  Legislature  will  vote  the 
enormous  expenditure  such  hues  must  cost?    This  at  least  seems  quite 

Slain ;  if  they  do  not  garrison  Constantine,  and  keep  it,  they  will  have 
one  nothing  but  thrown  away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
sacrificed' men's  lives  by  wholesale,  for  no  other  purpose  on  earth  but  to 
gratify  a  worse  than  idle  spirit  of  resentment.  Such  victories  are  but 
defeats. 

CIRCASSIA. 

MILITARY  CHARACTSR,  BQUIPlfBNTS,  &C. 

(From  the  Correspondence  of  a  Prussian  Officer.) 
The  Circa  linted  steel  helmet,  with  a  long  horse-hair  tail 
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pendent  from  it.  A  net  of  steel-work  hangs  down  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  helmet,  protects  the  front  and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  is  looped  together 
under  the  chin.  Underneath  a  short  red  vest,  cut  in  the  Polish  fashion, 
he  is  clad  in  a  species  of  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  smidl  bright  rings  of 
steel,  intertwined.  His  arms,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  his  Tegs, 
from  the  foot  of  the  shin-bone  to  the  knee,  are  guarded  by  thin  plates  of 
steel ;  he  wears  also  close  pantaloons  and  laced  boots.  Two  long  Turkish 
pistols,  as  well  as  a  "  handshar"  or  Turkish  poniard,  are  stuck  into  his 
girdle.  He  has  a  leather  strap  with  noose,  like  a  Mexican  lasso,  hanging 
at  his  side,  which  he  throws  with  great  dexterity  over  his  enemv*s  head. 
Besides  these  accoutrements,  a  Turkish  sabre  and  a  long  Turkisn  musket 
are  slung  behind  his  back,  and  two  cartridge-holders  across  his  breast. 
The  skill  with  which  the  Circassians  use  their  weapons  is  really  beyond 
belief.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  fire  at  a  piece  of  card  Iving  on  the 
ground,  when  at  niU  speed,  without  ever  missing.  They  will  pick  up  a 
piece  of  money  from  the  ground  while  executing  a  charge,  by  bending 
themselves  round  below  the  horse's  belly,  and  after  seizing  the  piece,  sud- 
denly throwing  themselves  back  into  the  saddle.  Their  commander,  as 
well  as  all  the  inferior  oflBcers,  are  Mussulmen.  Manv  of  them,  however*, 
avail  themselves  of  Mahomed  an  tolerance,  and  wear  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
as  it  were  a  knightly  order,  on  their  breasts. 

There  are  no  set  of  men,  among  all  the  Asiatics.of  braver  or  more  daring 
character  than  the  Circassians  and  Birmese.  The  Mamelukes  of  Egvpt 
and  Nubia  are  of  Circassian  descent,  sold  into  Africa  as  slaves  whue 
young;  the  word  Mameluke  itself  signifying  in  Arabic  a  servant,  hireling, 
renegade,  or  slave.  The  name,  however,  which  they  give  themselves  is 
Yercas,  which  is  synonymous  with  Yenistshiry,  or  new  troops. 

They  form  the  choicest  body  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  service  ;  and  I 
have  watched  them,  when  charging,  attack  their  opponents  with  a  sabre 
in  each  hand,  managing  the  reins  with  their  mouth :  they  will  spring  out 
of  their  saddles,  take  aim  and  fire  from  behind  their  horses,  then  jump  into 
their  saddles  again,  wheel  round,  and  reload  their  gun  as  they  retreat  in 
full  career.  One  of  their  feats  is  to  roll  their  long  beards  together,  thrust 
it  into  their  mouths,  gallop  right  down  upon  their  enemy,  spit  it  out  into 
his  face  so  as  to  blind  him  for  a  moment,  and  strike  him  to  the  ground 
before  he  has  time  to  recover  himself.  They  are  perfect  madmen  in  the 
attack  :  few  troops  could  withstand  the  utter  recklessness  of  danger  they 
evince ;  and  they  are  as  ferocious  as  they  are  desperate :  but  they  are  too 
keen  calculators  to  slaughter  their  prisoners,  and  invariably  release  them 
on  receiving  a  given  ransom :  but  they  torture  them  without  remorse. 

I  knew  a  Major  in  the  Russian  service  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  their  fangs :  they  cut  gashes  crosswise  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and 
then  filled  them  with  horse-hair,  cut  smaU,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wounds 
from  healing.  In  this  wretched  condition  they  forced  him  to  go  forward 
on  the  points  of  his  toes,  and  set  him  to  look  after  sheep.  He  was  released 
upon  payment  of  two  hundred  loaves  and  a  tun  of  spirits ;  but  will  be  a 
cripple  for  life. 

The  finest  pulk  of  Circassians  I  ever  saw  was  what  is  called  "  The 
Mussulman  Regiment,"  which  formed  part  of  the  great  military  show  at 
Kalisch. 
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The  Russell  and  Monmouth  at  the  Battle  of  Camperdown. 

Mb.  Editor, — ^Having  observed  in  your  Number  of  October,  Lieutenant 
Walker's  reply  to  my  letter  of  August,  I  have  to  request,  as  a  final  settle- 
ment to  my  part  of  the  correspondence,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  insert 
the  following  remarks  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain.  They 
are  extracts  from  the  RusselFs  log,  and  minutes  of  Captain  Williamson's 
Court-martial,  as  follows : — ^Mr.  Garth,  who  was  Signal-Midshipman  of 
the  Russell  (now  Captain  Garth),  says  in  his  evidence — **  The  Russdl 
engaged  the  Delft  first ;  and  she  had  ceased  firing,  but  not  s track  her 
colours,  when  the  Russell  left  her."  Captain  Trollope  says  in  his  evidence 
— "  After  engaging  the  Delft,  the  Russell  passed  on  to  the  Alkmaar ;  the 
Alkmaar  struck  to  the  Russell,  and  we  then  made  sail  towards  the 
Jupiter."  Question — **  Why  did  you  leave  off  engaging  the  Delft  and 
Alkmaar  ?*'  Answer—"  I  left  oft  engaging  the  Delft  because  she  was  so 
disabled  as  not  to  return  our  fire ;  and  being  told  there  was  a  ship,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  the  Monmouth,  on  the  weather-quarter  coming  up,  I 
thought  it  best  to  engage  the  Alkmaar,  which  had  no  opponent  closely 
engag:ed  with  her.  I  left  off  engaging  the  Alkmaar  because  she  h»d 
struck.** 

Extracts  from  the  RusselVs  log: — *'  The  Monmouth  brought-to,  in  the 
first  instance,  verv  little  nearer  the  enemy  than  the  Ag^ncourt ;  and  the 
Russell  passed  under  her  stem,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  for 
ten  minutes  before  she  closed  alongside  the  Delft ;  and  when  so  engaged 
the  Monmouth's  shot  passed  over  the  Russell's  mast-heads.  It  was  not 
until  the  Delft's  firing  ceased  that  the  Monmouth  and  Aeincourt  closed. 
At  this  time  the  Russell's  ensign  was  flying  over  the  Delft's  jib*boom  ; 
and  then  the  Russell  passed  on  to  the  Alkmaar'.'  (as  before-mentioned  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Court-martial). 

I  have  also  sufficient  authority  to  state,  that  Captain  Walker  was  asked, 
at  Captain  Williamson's  Court-martial,  how  he  came  to  heave-to  so  far  to 
windward  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  during  the  action  ?  when  Captain 
Walker  acknowledged  he  had  done  so. 

As  I  now  conceive  I  have  brought  forward  sufficient  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Russell,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shown  the  position  of  the  Monmouth 
during  the  action,  I  shall  close  this  controversy,  leaving  your  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  for  anjr  farther 
information  refer  them  to  Ralfe  s  Naval  Biography,  where  they  will  find  a 
full  statement  of  the  facts  under  the  head  of  Sir  H.  Trollope. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Huntley  Hall,  Oct.  11, 1837.  Clxmrnt  Snsyd. 

Government  of  the  Cape,  * 

Mr.  Editor,— I  have  read  in  your  November  Number  the  charges 
made  by  your  Correspondent  "  Fra  Diavolo"  against  the  Government  and 
the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  these 
charges  can  be  disproved,  and  that  the  accused  are  ready  and  willing  to 
be  put  on  their  trial,  I  cannot  see  a  pa]>er  like  that  of  *'  Fra  Diavolo*'  ap- 
pear in  the  United  Service  Journal,  without  offering  such  ol)servations 
upon  it  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  enable  me  to  make. 

"  Fra  Diavolo  **  begins  by  stating  that  he  has  been  three  years  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  that  he  left  the  colony  shortly  hrfore  the  late  war 
with  the  Kafirs ;  thereupon  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  make  a  **  few 
remarks  on  the  political  and  military  measures  planned  and  adopted  by 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  in  the  recent  Kafir  war."    Then  he  makes  an  allu- 

*  This  letter  has  b<«n  in  ^vf)e  some  months;  but  subjects  of  nearer  interest, 
added  to  its  lengt^  -rlier  appearance.  The  recent  recall,  however, 
of  the  excellent  ^  '  *"'  '~^ao,  induces  us,  though  at  much  in- 
convenience^ to ,  ^er« 
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sion  to  the  subjeet  of  a  controversy  between  two  other  writers  in  your 
Joomal— *'  Sub**  and  "  R."— which  I  will  leave  to  the  parties  concerned. 

*'  Fra  Diavolo "  laboured  under  a  sad  misconception  of  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  describes  things  as  he  left  them. 
The  late  Ka6r  war  had  this  good  effect — it  showed  the  character  of  the 
Kafir  in  its  true  light,  and  thereby  united  in  one  opinion  many  who  before 
differed  widely.  Some,  misled  by  «ot-dt>an<  philanthropists,  and  them- 
selves misleadmg  others,  held  that  the  Kafir  was  simple  and  virtuous,  and 
the  white  colonist  of  the  border  a  blood-thir8t3r  plundering  villain.  Others 
there  were,  better  informed,  who  had  travelled  in  the  interior,  and  had  seen 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  who  knew  the  truth  and  told  it. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such  differences  exist  upon  the  spot  ?  I 
answer,  these  differences  existed  in  Cape  Town,  where  partv  ran  high,  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  where  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince are  about  as  well  understood  and  known  as  those  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  among  the  cockneys  of  London.  There  is  a  party  of  outrageous 
philanthropists  who  invariably  find  excuses  for  the  "  poor  untutored 
savage"  when  he  makes  the  white  man's  throat*'  feel  the  edge  of  the 
assagai," — their  own  humane  expression, — or  who  robs  him  of  all  the  live 
stock  of  his  farm.  These  rail  furiously,  and  hesitate  not  to  denounce  as  a 
murderer  any  colonist  who  should  shoot  a  Kafir  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
murder  or  robbery.  This  party  has,  since  the  war,  dwindled  away  to  an 
insignificant  few  in  Cape  Town ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  friends  in  England 
have  still  too  much  influence  in  Downing-street. 

"  Fra  Diavolo"  seems  to  think  it  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measures  of  the  present  Governor,  must  be  opponents  of  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  and  of  Colonel  Wade :  he  is  mistaken.  Among  the  leading 
persons  in  the  colony  who  most  heartily  give  their  fullest  support  to  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban  are  to  be  found  those  who,  when  he  left  the  Cape, 
considered  Colonel  Wade  the  leader  of  their  party. 

Sir  Lowry  Cole,  in  his  kindness,  permittea  Macomo  and  his  people  to 
reside  upon  unoccupied  land  within  the  boundary.  The  savage  felt  no 
gratitude ;  his  depredations  and  thefts  compelled  Colonel  Wade  to  have 
him  expelled.  He  complains  of  this  expulsion,  and  does  not  admit  its 
justice ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  he  should ;  but  he  no  less  deserved  it.  It 
may  therefore  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  ill-will  which  led 
Macomo  and  his  people  to  make  war  on  the  colony. 

"  Fra  Diavolo"  is  again  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  colonists  impute 
blame  to  the  Governor  for  expelling  Macomo.  To  prove  this  I  will  quote 
a  passage  from  the  introductory  remarks  to  a  *'  Narrative  of  the  Irruption 
of  the  Kafir  Hordes,'*  by  the  editor  of  the  Graham's  Town  Journal : — 
"  Macomo  was  left  in  possession  of  the  country  watered  by  the  numerous 
streams  which  form  the  Kat  river,  until  he  was  driven  back  by  the  colonial 
forces  in  1830 — a  measure  which  was  reluctantl^r  taken  after  he  had  com- 
mitted most  daring  outrages  on  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Tambookirs^ 
under  the  Gelela,  many  of  whose  people  were  driven  far  into  the  colony, 
pursued  into  the  Sarka  district,  and  massacred  by  Macomo's  people  within 
the  colonial  territory." 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  expel  this  really 
"  ruthless  barbarian.*'  Speaking  of  the  brief  administration  of  Colonel 
Wade,  in  reference  to  the  frontier,  the  same  writer  considers  it  "  perhaps 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors."  This  is  far  from  *'  unhesitat- 
ingly pronouncing  the  war  and  expenses  attendant  on  it  to  derive  their 
origin  from  the  mal-administration  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  and  his  temporary 
successor  Colonel  Wade.** 

With  "  Fra  Diavolo's  "  description  of  the  Kafir  I  do  not  quarrel,  although 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  details.  I  think  them  better  marksmen  than 
he  would  infer.  They  seldom  throw  the  assagai  in  war  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  from  twenty  to  five-and-thirty  vards ;  at  this  distance  thev  are 
as  good  marksmen  as  we  are  generally  with  our  guns,  not  **  unerrinif  cer^ 
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tainlvt  but  I  ha^e  seen  a  bullock  at  full  speed  killed  by  a  sing^  assafai, 
vrhich  was  thrown  into  his  heart.  **  Fra  Diavolo'*  says, "  To  a  man  anned 
with  a  gun  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  three  or  four  Kafirs  are 
scarcely  enough  to  intimidate,  especially  if  the  former  is  placed  in  an  ele- 
vated position."  If  a  man  were  so  situated  his  only  chance  would  be,  the 
reserving  his  fire  that  the  Kafirs  might  each  dread  being  the  victim  of  a 
rush  upon  him ;  assuredly,  after  he  fired,  the  Kafirs  would  give  him  no 
opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  his  stock  of  ammunition,  and  this  is  a 
trick  they  perfectly  understand.  The  thing  is  too  obvious  to  need  my 
citing  instances,  but  there  are  many. 

*'  To  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  the  colony  of  the  Cape ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
at  present  in  possession  of  the  British  settlers,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  1620,  by  the  Dutch  boers.'* 

The  histoiy  of  the  tract  of  country  now  called  Albany  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  Kafirs  crossed  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ksi  about 
sixty>five  years  ago,  driving  the  Hottentots  before  them  over  the  Great 
Fish  River.  After  they  had  passed  this  last  river,  they  met  the  extreme 
settlers  of  the  colony,  who  were  spreading  through  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  of  which  the  Dutch  Grovernment  claimed,  we  need  not  inquire 
upon  what  principle,  the  sovereignty. 

In  1778  the  Great  Fish  river  was  formally  declared  the  boundaiy  of  the 
colony,  thus  relinquishing  the  tract  between  that  river  and  the  Kai,  which 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Hottentots  long  after  the  Dutch  had  claimed  to 
be  the  masters  of  their  country.  The  Kafirs  continued  their  progress,  and 
endeavoured  to  settle  themselves  on  the  lands  to  the  westward  of  that 
boundary.  There  were  no  means  of  bringing  together  a  sufficient  force  to 
compel  them  to  respect  the  limit ;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  these 
lands,  intermixed  with  the  colonists.  The  Government  used  negotiation 
and  issued  proclamations  in  vain. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Mavnier,  the  Landdrost  of  Graaff  Reinet,  was  ordered  to 
use  force  to  drive  these  intruders  beyond  the  Fish  River.  This  was  done, 
and  a  peace  made ;  but  the  Landdrost  had  only  withdrawn  and  dismissed 
his  force  when  the  Kafirs  returned  to  their  old  position. 

The  English  captured  the  Cape  in  1 796.  The  Earl  of  Macartney  sent 
Mr.  Barrow  to  arrange  the  frontier  differences  in  1 799  ;  he  failed  in  induc- 
ing the  intruders  to  recross  the  boundary.  A  military  expedition  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vandeleur,  although  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  fighting,  was  attacked ;  and,  at  one  period,  on  the 
Bushman's  River,  was  in  a  verv  precarious  position.  Some  small  parties 
were  cut  off;  one  of  them,  a  detachment  of  the  81st  regiment,  of  twenty 
men,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  was  attacked  at  Riet  Fonteyn,  when 
the  officer.  Lieutenant  Chumney,  and  sixteen  of  his  men  were  killed ;  four 
only,  and  a  farmer  who  was  with  the  party,  escaping.  The  troops  were 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  frontier  farmers  again  to  contend,  as  best  they 
could,  against  the  intruders. 

In  1802,  the  colony  passed  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch* 
Grovernor  Jansens  visited  the  frontier,  but  the  result  was  little  beneficial. 
In  1806,  again,  the  English  became  masters  of  the  Cape.  In  1808-9, 
Colonel  Collins  was  sent  to  the  frontier  by  Lord  Caledon ;  his  mission  was 
fruitless. 

In  1812,  Sir  John  Cradock  sent  Colonel  Graham  with  a  large  force  to 
clear  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  and  they  were  once  more 
driven  over  the  Great  Fish  River.  Since  this  period  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  kept  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  on  the  frontier  to  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  any  Kafir  settlement  to  the  westward  of  the  Fish  River. 

In  confirmation  of  this  exposition  of  the  imperfect  claim  of  the  Kafirs 
to  the  tract  in  question,  I  beg  to  quote  the  question  and  answer  "  650,"  from 
the  examination  of  Captain  Stockenstrom,  the  present  Lieut-Governor  at 
Graham's  Town,  before  the  recent  Parliamenti^  Committee  :*- 
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^  550.^-Q.  Do  you  eonnder  that  Gaika  had  sufioieiit  power  and  autho- 
rity OTer  that  country  to  be  able,  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  have  ceded  it 
to  the  British  Government  ?" 

"A.  I  do  not  think  that  Gai'ka,  or  any  other  Kafir  chief  then,  had  any 
power  except  that  of  possession,  because,  as  I  have  already  said  at  the 
first  outset,  as  the  whites  migrated  eastward  the  Kafirs  migrated  westward. 
It  was  not  Kafirland  originally ;  and  I  have  alluded  to  that  circumstance 
in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  that  when  Ghuka  said  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  Chumie  he  was  contradicted.  He  was  told,  '  It  is 
well  known  you  were  not  bom  there  ;  for  when  you  were  born  there  was  no 
Kafir  west  of  the  Keiskamma  ;*  and  then  he  said,  '  I  merely  mean  that  I 
have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  wish  to  live  there  still ;'  but  the  Kafirs 
were  then  [1819]  in  possession  of  the  territory." 

If  **  FVa  Diavolo"  means  anything,  it  is  surely  that  the  *'  Dutch  boers** 
have  aggressively  driven  the  unhappy  Kafirs  out  of  their  original  terri- 
tory, and  he  is  determined  that  it  shall  be  so,  **  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary.'*    He  improves  upon  the  sea  captain's  making  it  twelve  o'clock. 

The  general  assertion  that  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
colonists  is  brutal  and  uncivilized,  is  hard  to  disprove :  if  paiiicular  instances 
had  been  quoted  they  might  have  been  invest i^rated,  but  a  general  asser- 
tion  I  can  only  meet  by  declaring,  from  what  1  know  of  them  personally, 
that  they  are  no  more  brutal  than  men  of  their  class  in  our  own  highly- 
civilized  En^and ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  as  obedient  to  the  laws.  To 
support  this  I  adduce  an  instance :  on  27th  December,  1834,  three  boers, 
two  Ferreira,  and  Jacobus  Buurman,  were  coming  into  Graham's  Town 
with  their  waggon :  they  were  stopped  by  armed  Kafirs :  the  Kafirs  took 
away  their  team  of  oxen,  and  the  men  abandoned  their  waggon,  as  the 
Kafirs  showed  a  disposition  to  use  farther  violence.  Two  of  the  men  had 
guns,  but  they  were  afraid  to  use  them,  lest  they  should  be  tried  for  their 
lives.  As  the  farmers  fell  back  they  were  followed,  and  assagais  were  thrown. 
At  last  one  farmer  was  wounded  through  the  hand  :  he  called  to  his  com- 
rades, "  See,  there's  blood,  surely  we  may  fire  now."  They  then  turned 
and  began  to  use  their  guns,  the  third  man  throwing  back  assagais :  they 
behaved  with  great  steadiness  and  gallantry.  They  were  all  wounded,  two 
very  badly ;  one  of  them  died  ;  but  they  beat  ofP  the  Kafirs,  who  were  very 
numerous,  killing  eight  of  them.  They  had  taken  their  position  by  some 
bushes,  which  in  some  degree  protected  them  from  the  assagais.  These 
brave  men  were  Dutch  boers,  and  so  far  from  showinj^  a  disposition  to 
transgress  the  law,  they  sacrificed  their  property  and  nsked  their  lives  in 
pure  respect  to  it.  They  were  found  in  possession  of  the  field  on  which 
they  had  fought,  by  a  mounted  patrol  from  Graham's  Town. 

In  condemnation  of  the  Britisn  settlers  this  writer  says :  '*  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  those  characters  amongst  them  whose  principles  and 
dispositions  in  their  own  country  were  not  esteemed  of  the  highest  order 
did  not  become  in  their  new  and  adventurous  mode  of  life  impressed  with 
a  deeper  or  more  reverential  esteem  for  the  observance  of  any  laws  what- 
ever, either  human  or  divine ;  and  that  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
boers,  they  committed  excesses  of  a  sanguinary  and  cruel  description  upon 
the  naked,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  defenceless  savages.** 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  he  given  us  some  of  the 
'*  reasons"  on  which  his  belief  is  founded.  These  people  deny  the  chaige ; 
but  they  onlv  ask  their  fellow-countrymen  in  England  to  suspend  judg- 
ment upon  tnem.  They  petitioned  the  King  to  grant  them  a  trial,  and  a 
full  inquiry,  being  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  result.  A  copy  of  this 
petition,  by  the  way.  communicated  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "Austral- 
African,"  was  printed  in  the  Times  about  the  middle  of  November  last. 

The  picture  of  the  Kafirs,  as  being  expelled  from  their  ancient  posses- 
sions, and  crowded  in  numbers  upon  a  merciless  enemy,  **  starving  and 
desperate,"  is  incorrect,  and  cannot  have  been  taken  from  observation. 
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The  aUofton,  too,  is  to  the  state  of  the  Kafirs  before  the  late  war.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  richest  of  them  were  those  nearest  the  colony.  They  had 
plenty  of  cattle  and  abundant  grazing  room. 

I  now  come  to  the  anecdote  of  the  surgeon,  who  said  that  if  he  required 
a  subject  for  dissection*  he  had  only  "  to  take  his  gun  and  shoot  one.'* — 
'*  Fra  Diavolo**  remarks, "  I  fear,  although  merely  said  in  jest,  it  would  not 
bear  a  scrutinizing  investigation/' 

Good  Grod !  what  horrible  insinuation  is  conveyed  here  ?  Is  a  rendence 
in  Southern  Africa  so  demoralizing  that  even  an  educated  gentleman,  an 
English  surgeon,  may  be  suspect^  of  murdering  a  man  with  the  Tiew  of 
procuring  a  body  for  dissection  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  found 
among  your  readers  one  who  will  go  along  with  '*  Fra  Diavolo"  in  his 
'*  fears"  upon  the  result  of  any  such  investigation  ? 

He  then  comes  to  the  "  Commandoes,*'  which  is  a  local  name  for  a 
military  expedition,  great  or  small.  *'  Fra  Diavolo"  apparently  has  never 
been  upon  one,  and  he  makes  his  description  so  general  that  there  is 
no  meeting  it.  I  have  served  upon  several,  and  I  will  say  that  the 
burghers  were  not  guilty  of  excesses,  and  I  have  heard  them  deprecate  the 
burning  of  the  huts  of  the  Kafirs,  as  exasperating  them.  They  are  as 
much  under  control  as  any  undisciplined  force.  The  epithet  **  ruthless 
barbarian*'  is  easily  applied,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  a  writer  for 
something  beyond  general  assertion  for  the  use  of  so  hard  a  name. 

"  Many  individuals  well  informed  on  these  and  such  matters  have 
informed  me  that  complaints  of  cattle  having  been  stolen  were  frequently 
made  to  Government,  when  the  complainant  wished  to  increase  his  stock 
at  the  expense  of  the  Kafirs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate  in  such 


cases.*' 


It  would  have  been  weil  if  "  Fra  Diavolo*'  had  expluned  what  means 
those  individuals  had  of  acquiring  their  information.  No  stock  could  have 
been  increased  by  such  means.  When  cattle  is  stolen,  the  farmer  reports 
it  at  the  nearest  military  post :  a  party  is  sent  with  him ;  he  shows  the  foot- 
traces  of  the  cattle,  or  the  spoor,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  followed  until 
either  lost  or  traced  home  to  the  depredators ;  therefore  a  feigned  loss 
cannot  be  the  means  of  procuring  cattle.  This  has  been  the  system  for  the 
last  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  The  Kafir  is  not  so  exposed  to  Tiolence, 
nor  so  unprotected  as  this  writer  would  have  his  readers  believe.  His 
good  nature,  leaning  towards  the  savage,  has  been  imposed  upon. 

In  October,  1832,  a  young  farmer,  named  Van  der  Venter,  was  tried  at 
Graham's  Town  for  killing  a  Kafir.  It  was  proved  that  the  Kafirs  had 
stolen  a  number  of  his  father*s  cattle.  The  father  and  son  went  in  pursuit : 
in  a  dense  thicket  the  young  man,  who  was  foremost,  came  up  with  the 
cattle,  driven  by  two  armed  Kafirs.  The  young  man,  finding  Jtimself  in 
imminent  danger,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  them,  and  retook  the  cattle.  The 
j  udge  considered  the  act  justifiable  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  The  young  man  had  undergone  an  imprisonment,  waiting 
for  the  sessions. 

In  October,  1834,  an  action  was  brought  before  the  circuit-court  against 
Piet  Nel,  a  frontier  farmer,  for  unjustly  possessing  himself,  five  years 
before,  of  twentv-three  head  of  cattle,  the  property  of  a  Kafir  named  lyala. 
The  value  was  laid  at  30/.,  and  20/.  were  claimed  as  damages  arising  out 
of  the  detention.  The  case  was  a  long  one :  many  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, Kafirs  and  colonists,  the  civil  commissioners  of  the  district,  and 
the  commandant  of  the  frontier  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  flEurmer  was 
entirely  absolved,  with  costs,  from  the  charge. 

A  soldier  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Corps  was  tried  at  the  sessions  at 
the  same  period  for  snooting  a  Kafir,  when  on  patrol.  The  Kafir,  with 
others,  was  opposing  the  patrol ;  he  had  seized  the  soldier's  bridle,  and 
was  about  to  use  ♦*»-  -oc-w-^i,  ^hen  he  was  shot.  The  soldier  was  of  course 
acquitted. 
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At  the  same  sessions  were  tried  two  or  three  cases  of  petty  aecusatioos 
of  Kafirs  against  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  Rirer  settlement,  about  cattle.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Kafir  knows  perfectly  well  both  how  and  where  to  make 
his  complaint  against  the  colonist,  if  any  injury  were  done  him. 

"  Fra  Diavolcr'  condemns  Sir  Benjamin  D'tJrban  for  not  flying  at  once 
to  the  frontier  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony.  Sir  Benjamin  was  quite  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  the  frontier,  and  he  named  an  early  day  for 
his  departure ;  but  other  important  matters  detained  him  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  slave  emancipation  act  came  out,  and  many  and  important  were  the 
arrangements  which  the  Government  had  to  make  by  the  Ist  December, 
when  the  slaves  became  apprentices ;  and  besides,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  a  new  Governor  would  have  much  business  to  get  through,  and  to 
put  in  train,  even  in  ordinary  times,  before  he  could  remove  himself  to  a 
remote  comer  of  his  government,  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital. 

At  last  I  have  reached  the  conclusion :  "  Encroached  upon,  massacred, 
extremities,  pangs  of  hunger,  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  execration." 
Splendid  piece  of  flourish,  rolling  on  to  a  climax,  where 

**  The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair.'* 

I  confess  myself  to  be  too  unpoetical  to  understand  the  last  line,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  the  more  obscure  the  more  sublime. 
I  st  January,  1837.  Tafblbxro. 

P.S.  "  Fra  Diavolo*'  tells  us  that  the  "  darts*'  of  the  Kafirs  are  called 
*' assagais,"  and  their  villages  "kraals,"  but  he  should  have  added  that 
these  are  colonial  appellations,  and  not  Kafrarian. 


Royal  Naval  Mates. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^As  the  Service  of  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  mem- 
ber acknowledges,  with  justice,  the  incalculable  benefits  that  you  confer 
upon  it  generally,  by  advocating  the  interests  that  most  tend  to  elevate 
and  exalt  the  character  of  its  members,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  the 
higher  branches  of  our  Service,  through  the  pag^s  of  your  Journal,  the 
wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  junior  officers  for  a  recognition,  however 
trivial,  of  their  claims  to  advancement  and  consideration. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  our  situation  in  the  public  service  is  not  ma- 
terially altered  by  regulations  from  the  Admiralty  since  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  Midshipmen  were  taken  from  before  the  mast,  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  the  foremastman,  disrated,  flogged,  and  dismissed 
with  the  same  impunity  that  the  lowest  boy  is  now.  There  are  certainly 
memo's  from  the  Board  forbidding  flogging  and  mast-heading  to  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  is  still  optional  in  a  Captain  to  disrate,  and  by  a  mere  cere- 
mony dismiss  from  the  Service  of  England,  gentlemen  whose  birth  entitles 
them  to  respect,  and  whose  feelings  are  as  acute  and  honourable  as  the 
man  who  denounces  them  unworthy  of  their  situation  in  the  ship  the 
country  honours  him  by  permitting  him  to  command.  (I  took  the  trouble 
of  solving  dispassionately  the  causes  of  twenty  dismissals,  and  really  they 
were  founded  upon  bases  so  trivial,  so  childish^  and  so  frivolous,  that 
astonishment  was  excited  when  reflecting  that  men  trained  up  in  high- 
minded  sentiments  could  condescend  to  give  them  a  hearing.) 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  (one  of  the  first  of  our  Admirals),  in  a  letter 
which  has  been  printed,  stated  he  was  an  enemy  to  slavery  in  every  shape 
— that  his  blood  boiled  when  he  contemplated  oppressions  under  whatever 
name  they  were  designated ;  and  he  then  asks — Is  not  a  pressed  man  a 
slave  to  the  will  of  a  despot  ?  And  I  ask  the  country  in  the  same  spirit  of 
inquiry — Is  not  a  man  whose  existence  in  the  maritime  Service  of  his 
country  depends  upon  the  will  of  his  Commanderj  a  «/av«^— aye>  as  low 
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M  the  de^^rftded  Afriean  in  the  scale  of  conndenrtiofi ;  and  is  not  the 
power  to  oppress  as  g^at?    I  need  no  answer;  bnt  glance  at  the  Serriee. 

There  are  numerous  Mates  serving  at  this  moment  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  in  the  Service,  who  have  a  stipend  of  50/.  a-year,  whilst  servinir, 
subject  to  the  good  or  bad  feelings  of  a  First-Lieutenant,  liable  to  be 
ordered  below  under  an  arrest  for  attempting  to  vindicate  hinasel^  relosed 
a  hearing,  and  discarded  at  the  pleature  of  a  Captain  from  the  profes- 
sion he  has  given  his  abilities  and  youthful  energies  to.  It  seklom 
happens ;  but  what  I  hold  to  is — That  the  power  is  given  ;  amd  tt  potter 
never  abuaedt 

If  he  is  paid  ofP  in  a  ship,  he  is  nominally  discharged  from  the  ship, 
but,  in  fact,  from  the  Service,  without  one  sixpence  as  a  remoneration  for 
past  services,  or  for  his  country  to  summon  hun  at  a  future  day.  With- 
out rank,  pay,  consideration,  or  emolument,  he  retires  on  shore  to  bcwmil 
with  his  relatives  (who  support  him),  or  the  dogs,  if  he  has  none,  that  the 
British  Navv>  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  universe,  leaves  its  youth  to 
beggary  and  forgetfulness,  with  shameful  indifference  and  undeserved 
neglect ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  deplored  that  Captains  and  Admirals 
(with  some  exceptions,  I  am  happv  to  say)  are  but  too  willing,  instead  of 
advocating  their  cause,  to  keep  them  in  unfeeling  dependence,  from  an 
idea  (as  I  once  heard  a  Commander,  whose  weight  in  the  Service  was 
more  bodily  than  mental,  say)  that  it  conduces  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Navy ! — as  if  tyranny,  caprice,  or  insult,  could  ever  benefit  the  Service,  or 
ennoble  its  members. 

Surely  in  this  era  of  reformation,  when  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors 
are  crumbling  before  the  clamour  for  change,  and  every  principle  of 
government,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  being  levelled  to  the  dost,  the 
Ministers  might  revert  to  the  lamentable  degradation  of  our  humble  sta- 
tion, and  b^  **  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  together,'*  bear  down 
the  prejudices  that  overhang  us  like  a  night  cloud,  and  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  the  pride,  malice,  or  pleasure  of  our  seniors,  and 
shield  us  from  everything  but  the  kavs  of  justice. 

I  have  f^equentlv  heard  Captains  invested  with  this  power,  but  who 
were  too  honourable  to  exert  it,  admit  that  some  change  ought  to  take 
place  in  the  situation  of  Mates.  I  know  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  my 
own  rank— t  have  been  a  witness  to  discussions  upon  the  hardships  of  oar 
case — and  I  may^safely  state,  that  if  our  professional  rank  was  advanced, 
it  would  secure,  instead  of  annul,  our  willing  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  our  superiors. 

Midshipmen,  entering  as  boys,  must  learn  the  duties  of  seamen  and 
officers  before  they  can  become  such;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  are  mere 
schoolboys  for  the  first  six  years.  Their  pay  is  so  small  that  it  is  perfectly 
inadeouate  to  meet  the  commonest  current  expenses  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  ttieir  relatives  allow  them  an  income  to  meet  them.  When  six  years 
have  been  completed,  they  pass  for  Lieutenants— and  when  passed  are 
called  Mates. 

Mates  have  an  increase  of  pay  above  a  Midshipman  of  20/.  annually, 
which  is  the  standard  pay  though  he  were  half  a  century  in  that  capa- 
city ;  and  when  on  shore  deprived  of  even  that  (an  act  worthy  of  old 
England), 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  Service,  there  is  no  class  of  officers 
whose  duties  are  more  numerous  or  vexatious;  for  under  a  First- Lieu- 
tenant the  whole  internal  management  of  the  ship  is  carried  on  by  them, 
commanding  and  instructing  the  men;  their  only  chance  for  implicit 
obedience  is  a  reliance  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment deterring  a  man  from  neglecting  his  order. 

We  want  but  justice— common  justice — from  our  country,  and  from  the 
Service. 

Ab  Midshipr  '  noviciates  training  ft>r  officers— as  Mates 
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we  ought  to  become  them ;  and  in  enumerating  below,  without  entering 
into  the  detail,  the  nroposrtions  that  I  consider  would  render  them  so,  I 
am  confident  it  would  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Service,  and  be  a 
blessings  to  the  individuals. 

All  Mates  that  have  entered  the  Service  before  December,  1826,  or  passed 
prior  to  December,  1833,  to  receive  their  commissions,  taking  precedence 
on  the  list  according  to  their  passing  certificate. 

All  Mates  passed  after  December,  1833,  to  receive  their  commissions 
after  having  served  five  years  afloat,  without  any  reservation. 

Unpassed  Midshipmen,  by  paying  1500/.,  to  be  entitled  to  their  commis- 
sions, after  having  served  three  years  afloat,  and  promoted  by  seniority. 

Entries  in  the  Service  to  be  closed,  and  1500/.  required  before  admit- 
tance can  be  obtained  for  lads  whose  parents  are  desirous  for  them  to 
enter  the  Navy. 

Mates,  on  being  paid  off,  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay  equal  to  their  pur- 
chase money,  at  4  per  cent.,  and  whilst  serving  to  have  90/.  in  quarterly 
bills. 

The  name  of  Mate  to  be  abolished ;  Second-Lieutenants  to  be  instituted, 
with  a  uniform  the  same  as  that  now  worn  by  Lieutenants,  but  with 
smaller  bullion ;  to  mess  in  the  wardroom,  hold  rank  with  Lieutenants  in 
the  Army,  and  their  personal  accommodation  to  be  placed  upon  a  liberal 
footing;  to  receive  regular  commissions  as  Second-Lieutenants;  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  placed  in  the  Navy  List  next  to  Lieu- 
tenants, and  only  dismissed  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court-martial. 

Should  these  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  body  of  officers  meet  the  gracious 
approbation  of  those  Ministers  whose  aim  is  to  reform  and  improve,  I  feel 
confident  it  will  be  the  means  of  begetting  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  happi- 
ness in  those  youths  whose  prospects  are  now  withering  under  the  influence 
of  disappointment  and  inattention. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.M.S. ,  July  10, 1837.  A  Matk. 

Remedy  for  the  Mortality  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr,  Editor, — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  endeavours  Lord  Howick 
is  makinz  towards  diminishing  the  mortality  amongst  the  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  on  which  I  humbly  beg  to  offer  a  few  short  observations. 
The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
heads : — 

1st.  The  barracks  being  to  leeward. 

2nd.  The  present  canteen  system. 

3rd.  The  quantity  of  salt  provisions. 

Regarding  the  first  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing.  No  one  will 
attempt  to  deny  a  fact  so  clear,  and  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  their  being 
to  leeward  in  time  of  peace.  When  war  ensues,  unhealthy  positions  must 
be  occupied,  and  hundreds  must  die  in  consequence.  Our  strongest  but 
most  sickly  barracks  have  in  many  places  been  abandoned.  In  case  of 
war  the  troops  would  have  to  come  nearer  the  chief  towns,  to  protect  the 
ports  and  shipping,  and  many  positions  must  be  then  garrisoned,  and  again 
fortified,  althougn  close  to  a  swamp  to  windwsuxL  A  sort  of  half 
measure  has  been  adopted  by  placing  the  troops  in  some  places  in  more 
healthy  situations,  but  not  the  most  healthy ;  they  are  not  swept  off  now 
by  companies,  but  rest  contented  with  losing  about  twelve  yearly  in  a 
hundred ;  when,  if  they  had  placed  the  barracks  at  once  to  windward, 
the  mortality  would  not  have  been  more  than  six  per  cent.,  allowing  for 
what  bad  rum  kills  under  the  present  canteen  system,  for  which  my  chief 
object  is  to  propose  an  amelioration.  Situated,  as  at  present,  if  a  barrack 
or  fort  escapes  a  swamp  to  wiodwardt  it  is  sure  to  have  mountains  covered 
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to  the  sammit  with  evergreen  trees  and  underwood,  and  large  quantities 
of  vegetable  matter  at  the  bottom,  from  which  the  powerful  heat  of  the 
sun  extracts  a  light  blue  vapour,  which  is  wafted,  but  seldom  so  visible  as 
at  St.  Lucia,  over  the  hilly  forts  of  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Vincent's,  and 
Granada.  Under  the  head  of  leeward  situations  may  be  classed  the  effects 
of  night  duty. 

I  attribute  the  general  healthiness  after  a  hurricane  to  be,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  a  range  of  mountains  and  valleys  stripped  of  ever3r  leaf,  the  power 
and  Quantity  of  rain  washing  all  the  filth  of  the  mountains  and  valleys 
into  the  sea,  as  if  the  island  had  been  dipped  in  the  ocean,  and  its  smooth 
surface  washed  off,  presenting  a  most  ragged  appearance.  It  may  appear 
at  first  the  expense  would  be  enormous  for  new  barracks  to  windward : 
the  best  adapted  for  the  climate  are  those  of  one  story,  stone  walls,  wooden 
roofs,  and  deep  verandas  all  round ;  the  fiooring  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  shelves,  pegs,  &c.,  not  being  fixtures,  they  are  kept  whole- 
some and  clean  by  lime  washing ;  the  verandas  being  deep,  the  men  are 
protected  from  the  sun  while  cleaning  their  things ;  they  also  dine  under 
them.  Every  regiment,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  Engineers,  could  do 
all  the  masonry  themselves ;  lime  is  abundant  and  near ;  the  employment 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  soldier ;  and  the  roofs  and  verandas  sent 
out,  made,  from  England.  I  saw  a  wing  of  the  69th  Regiment  at  St 
Vincent's  in  what  were  called  barracks,  that  cost  500/. ;  those  at  St.  James's, 
Trinidad,  cost  120,000/.,  built  for  about  300  men,  in  a  most  unhealthy 
spot. 

A  committee  of  the  Commanding-Officer,  the  resident  Engineer,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  having  the  disposal  of  5,000/.,  the  fatigue  of  the 
regiment,  and  half  a  company  of  Engineers,  could  build  most  excellent 
barracks  for  a  regiment. 

Regarding  the  third  head,— the  quantity  of  salt  provisions^  five  days  in 
the  week,— all  medical  men  have  allowed  it  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
soldier  in  a  tropical  climate,  rendered  worse  in  its  effects  by  constant  con- 
finement in  one  place,  without  excitement  or  variety ;  but  his  Lordship 
has  done  more  towards  remedying  this  evil  by  a  few  words,  than  all  the 
circulars  and  commissions  of  inquiry  by  the  Horse  Guards,  which  have 
always  ended  in  nothing.  One  cause  therefore  of  this  great  mortality  may 
be  considered  as  done  away  with. 

The  2nd  head,  regarding  our  present  canteen  system,  as  conducive  to 
the  mortality  in  the  next  degree  to  local  situation.  I  must  state,  but  per- 
haps not  very  correctly,  the  amount  received  for  canteens  to  be  about 
10,000/.  a-year,[drawn  from  the  pay  of  the  soldier.  The  sum,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  very  large,  when  twenty  British  soldiers  are  put  up  to  contract 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are  rented  at  from  ld<.  to  25^.  per  month,  for 
the  sole  nght  of  selling  rum  to  them,  and  the  money  paid  monthly  by  the 
black  or  coloured  canteen-man  to  the  Ordnance  Officers,  who  act  as  land- 
lords, and  are  bound  to  protect  the  canteen-man's  interests  against  the 
never-failing  complaints  of  Commanding-Officers.  This  very  public  com* 
petition  is  a  powerful  incitement  to  sell  bad  rum,  for  so  it  is  in  evei^  can- 
teen. The  board  of  officers  to  taste  the  rum  is  a  perfect  farce,  considered 
only  as  a  miserable  cover  to  an  iniquitous  system.  Dysentery  and  delirium 
tremens  kill  more  soldiers  than  fever.  Surely  some  measures  should  l>e  taken 
to  counteract  the  inducement  to  new  rum  drinking,  which  might  be  done 
without  injuring  the  rents.  I  appeal  to  those  who  have  seen  West  Indian 
canteens,  if  they  are  not  mostly  degrading,  inconvenient,  and  filthy,  and 
on  the  principle  of  the  gin  shop.  Is  it  fair  to  open  a  rum  shop  in  a  barrack 
to  which,  in  many  places,  the  soldier  is  confined,  from  climate  and  local 
nature  of  the  fort  or  garrison ;  in  which  neither  gin  nor  beer  is  sold  in  a 
state  to  be  drank ;  where  two  or  three  rusty  tin  mugs  serve  for  hundreds ; 
where  every  soldier  to  quench  his  thirst  must  go  to  the  counter  of  the 
rum  shop,  caU  for  his  haif-pint  of  rum,  add  balt-a-pint  of  water,  drink  it 
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off,  and  another  takes  his  place  ?  This  or  tank  water,  half  hot,  is  his 
choice :  in  their  present  state,  destruction  and  large  rents  (sufficient  to 
pay  all  barrack  expenses  in  the  colonies)  are  the  only  ends  obtained. 

To  ameliorate  this  horrible  system,  I  would  propose  placing  the  canteens 
under  the  Commissariat,  to  be  provided  with  every  thing  from  their  stores, 
served  to  the  men  by  a  respectable  serjeant,  under  the  manas^ement  and 
responsibility  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  by  far  the  most  likely  man  to 
consult  his  men's  happiness  and  comforts.  I  believe  no  rum  is  issued  to 
the  Navy  but  what  has  been  five  years  in  store ;  on  what  principle  of 
justice  or  humanity  is  it  then  that  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies  have  not 
the  same  regard  shown  to  them,  for  there  are  Commissariat  stores  to 
place  It  m,  and  these  stores  are  all  furnished  with  guards  ?  Gin,  beer, 
*»d  tobacco,  should  also  be  provided  from  the  Commissariat :  soldiers 
would  not  go  elsewhere,  for  no  one  could  sell  so  cheaply  and  so  good ;  and 
It  would  produce  to  the  Government  more  than  the  rent  of  canteens,  for 
the  Commissariat  would  contract  for  these  things  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  have  a  choice  of  qualities :  retailed,  the  gain  would  be  enormous.  As 
the  Serjeant  should  be  paid  for  performing  the  duty,  if  the  issues  were 
weekly  to  him,  and  he  paid  the  amount  in  weekly  to  the  Commissariat,  the 
"Jk  would  be  nothing.  Commodious  canteens  should  be  built,  and  a  part 
of  barrack  furniture  should  be  pewter  pots,  a  machine  for  drawing  the 
beer,  and  all  other  necessary  things,  as  tables,  forms,  &c.  &c.  An  excel- 
lent plan  IS  to  pve  half  the  men's  coffee  to  them  at  gun-fire  in  the 
morning,  which  is  done  by  its  being  boiled  over  night  and  heated  before 
the  gun  fires. 

In  a  few  words,  therefore,  I  would  suggest  putting  the  barracks  to  wind- 
ward, and  near  a  river,  or  rivulet,  when  practicable ;  and  the  canteens  on 
the  plan  of  the  public-house,  under  the  Commissariat,  having  cheerful 
rooms,  good  beer,  spirits,  and  pipes,  as  calculated  to  prove  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  upon  the  soldier  in  his  West  Indian  service. 

London,  9th  July,  1837.  H.  P. 

Colonizalion. 

Mr.  Editor,— Having  been  in  hopes  that  long  ere  this  some  person 
would,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  draw  the  attention 
of  thepubhc  to  the  colonization  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  I  take 
m  my  pen,  hoping  my  efforts  may  excite  some  writer  of  more  influence  to 
Dnng  the  subject  before  Government,  and  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
prospenty  of  England  and  its  colonies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  passage 
home  from  Sydney  through  Torres'  Straits  is  a  very  dangerous  one.  from 
the  numerous  coral  rocks  formed,  and  constantly  forming.  The  islands 
adjacent,  and  northern  coasts  of  Australia  especially,  are  inhabited  by 
cruel  savages,  who  seize  upon  those  unfortunate  beings  who  have  escaped 
from  their  wrecked  vessels,  and  who  happen  to  touch  near  the  land,  and 
either  murder  them  or  lead  them  into  a  dreadful  captivity,  from  which  few 
ever  return.  ' 

If  settlements  were  formed  in  various  spots  along  the  northern  coasts 
™  Australia,  from  Cape  Flattery,  in  long.  14d'  E.,  westward  towards  Mel- 
ville Island,  m  long.  1 32^  E.,  and  also  one  or  two  on  the  southern  coast  of 
^apua,  or  New  Guinea,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  which  extend  from 
those  called  the  Eastern  Fields,  at  the  entrance  of  Torres'  Straits,  to  the 
island  of  Timor,  they  (the  settlements)  would  act  as  a  great  check  upon 
Vlli^''***  J 'u^^  ***•  natives,  and  would  form  another  mart  for  English 
f  *^  •  1  J  ^^^^*  *"^  property  in  those  vessels  which  might  happen 
10  be  wrecked  would  be  very  otten  saved.  There  was  a  settlement  made 
a  few  years  ago  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
wA^  •  called  Raffles  Bay,  about  10**  8.  lat.,  and  132°  E.  long.,  which 
Dia  lair  in  a  few  years  to  have  become  a  prosperous  port ;  but  from  pwci- 
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Eitate  and  false  reports  which  were  sent  to  Sydney,  shortly  after 
y  a  few  spiteful  persons,  as  regarded  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  and 
the  position  of  the  natives,  orders  were  sent  hy  the  Governor  that  the 
settlement  should  be  given  up,  which  was  done  after  all  the  money  that 
had  been  spent,  and  just  after  the  Commandant,  Captain  Barker,  (since 
killed  in  Spencer  Gulf;  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  friendship  with  the 
natives,  and  in  opening  a  trade  with  the  Malays.  The  Malays  expressed 
themselves  much  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  an  English  settlement  there, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  being  so  well  treated  in  trade  that  year,  pro- 
mised to  return  in  more  vessels  the  next  year,  which  it  is  likely  they  did ; 
but  they  would  find  the  place  vacant,  as  the  settlement  was  iciven  up  that 
year. 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the  civilization  of  the  Malays  lost 
through  a  precipitancy  very  common  to  the  undertakings  of  the  English 
Government,  as  the  next  year  would  have  proved  the  falsitry  of  those 
reports  before  mentioned.  The  land  round  Raffles  Bay,  and  indeed  the 
Wnole  northern  coast  of  Australia,  is  very  fertile,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  many  of  the  islands  near  are  also  fertile.  Timber  of  many  usefhl 
kinds  are  common.  Tea,  coffee,  indigo,  and  the  different  spice  plants 
might  be  cultivated  with  great  success.  The  settlements  would  cause 
others  to  be  made,  and  we  might  hope  in  a  few  years  to  see  the  northern 
in  as  thriving  a  state  as  the  south-eastern  coast  is ;  it  would  also  go  far  in 
discovering  the  interior  of  that  country. 

If  we  do  not  make  settlements  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  eaatem 
Archipelago,  some  other  country  will,  which  hereafter  may  prove  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  our  colonies. — ^Hoping  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  valuable  time,  I  remain.  Sir,  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent  Journal, 

September,  1837.  B.  O. 

Naval  Assistant' Surgeons, 

"  Do  we  aik 
A  gift,  thoa  calm'st  us  with  its  gilded  geeming.'' 

Mr.  Editor, — Twice  have  I  already  appeared  in  your  columns,  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  a  much-neglected  class  of  her  Majesty's  Naval  Service.  A 
third  time  I  am  called  forth,  with  feelings  of  disappointment  and  shume, 
for  the  highly  culpable  apathy  our  claims  have  met  with  from  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  Service,  to  protect  and  advance  its  interests  in 
every  class. 

**  Tempora  matantur  et  noa  xnutamnr  in  illis  I" 

As  things  were  ten  years  ago — promotion  common  after  four  years,  and 
one  of  these  in  hospital — ^three  years  in  a  midshipman's  berth  was  tolerable. 
Now,  when  twelve  years'  hara  and  unremitting:  servitude  cannot  ensure 
the  step,  I  assert  that  it  is  not  only  unjust  and  indecorous,  but  insulting 
and  degrading  to  humanity,  to  see  a  gentleman  endowed  with  the  proper 
feelings  of  his  kind,  with  the  imprint  of  years,  disappointment,  and  con- 
sequent dissatisfaction  un  his  features,  thrown  among  ten  or  a  dozen  boys, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five — perhaps  a  husband  and  father— considered  and 
treated  as  a  young  gentleman — pas  tow'ours  !  gentleman — ^the  old  growl 
of  his  own  mess,  and  the  unfit,  or— God  help  him  I — the  occasionally 
patronised  associate  of  the  other — forced  to  swing  in  a  steerage  hammock, 
and  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  toilet  exposed  to  the  rude  gate  of 
the  meanest  on  board ;  and  all  this  while  the  boatswain  has  his  delicate 
frame  and  feelings  skreened  by  the  bulk-heads  of  a  cabin ! 

Is  there  a  man,  even  among  those  "  potent,  grave,  and  teamed  seignors," 
who  propound  our  naval  laws,  can  deny  that  the  qualifications,  privations, 
and  deserts  of  a  Naval  Assistant-Sureeon  age  aomvalent  to  those  of  h» 
military  brother  ?  Certainly  not  I  Why^jM|BHi  that  the  former  m^r 
serve  until  hisj^||g|^Mtbe  oog^jii^^^^Bfigain  in  second  ohila- 
hood  placed  u^^^BB|M|Ml|^^^B^^M>re  than  three  years' 
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time,  while  bv  our  sapient,  moit  jost,  and  apparently  sacred  laws*  the  latter 
reckons  and  has  his  advantages  for  every  hour  served  ? 

Why  is  it,  may  I  ask,  that  the  army  officer,  after  ten  years*  service, 
has  his  pay  augmented  to  ten  shillings,  and  the  naval  continues  perform- 
ing the  same  services  to  his  country,  he  it  **f)er  mar^,  per  iertomy  for  the 
much  smaller  sum  of  six  and  a  half?  Is  this  the  open-handed  justice  of 
a  liberal  Government,  and  the  most  advisable  way  to  retain  and  procure 
for  our  naval  heroes  the  medical  services  of  respectable  and  well-eaucated 
gentlemen  ?  "I  should  think  not."  A  medical  man's  acquirements  are 
his  stock  in  hand,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  best  market ;  and  should  the 
demand  become  anything  like  what  it  once  was,  the  Army — British  or 
Indian — will  continue  to  be  supplied  with  men  such  as  either  Service  can 
now  boast  of,  and  the  Navy  will  again  have  an  opportunity  of  entrusting 
their  lives  and  limbs  to  apothecaries'  boys  and  porters,  the  doctors*  mateys 
of  yore* 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is— and  why  it  should  be,  unless  fVom  diffidence, 
I  know  not — naval  officers,  honoured  with  seats  in  their  country's  senate, 
are  shamefully  negligent  in  exposing  such  disparities— alike  humiliating 
to  those  who  feel  and  those  who  tacitly  submit  to  them,  be  it  from  ne^i- 
gence,  ignorance,  incompetency,  or  fear.  The  military  senator,  his  mmd 
as  expansive  as  the  ocean,  despises  the  contracted  limits  of  a  quarter-deck, 
stands  forth  undaunted  by  the  "  Hears"  or  couching  of  a  heartless  and 
unthinking  party— represents  the  slightest  injustice  practised  on  the  most 
insignificant,  and  has  awarded  him,  by  a  British  Parliament,  that  justice* 
a  British  people  intend  for  all. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  my  subject,  I  will  draw  out  a  short  tabular 
view  of  a  few  of  the  grievances  complained  of;  and  for  comparison  I  will 
take  both  officers'  services  at  twelve  years : — 


Military 
Naval 


Actual  Servic*. 


Yean>  12 
Yean,  12 


Seiviee  Reckon«d. 


Yean,  12 
Yeai8»   3 


Annual 
FoU-pay. 


£182  10 
120    0 


Annual 
Half-pay. 


£73     0 
54  15 


WMowa*  Pension. 


£40    0 
36     0 


Thus  we  find  the  Naval  Assistant  has  nine  years  of  his  twelve,  in 
counting  for  retirement,  to  serve  again,  with  as  many  more  as  it  may  be 
decreed  him  to  xemain  in  his  present  capacity.  His  full-pay,  to  talk  in 
round  numbers,  is  sixty  pounds ;  his  half-pay,  twenty ;  and  his  widow*8  pen- 
sion, four  pounds  less  than  the  others. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  these  men  have  their  feelings — call  them  foxl- 
ings,  if  you  will — ^like  others,  and  are  sometimes  excusable  in  taking  unto 

themselves  a  wife.    How  many  privations  must  their  wives  and  children 

a  sailor  seldom  wants  these — suffer  which  the  sixty  pounds  would  prevent ! 

how  many  unmarried,  existing;  on  half-pay  alone— only  a  few,  thank  God 

would,  by  the  assistance  of  the  twenty  pounds  unjustly  withheld,  be  able, 
once  a  week  at  least,  to  show  themselves  in  a  respectable  part  uf  the  town, 
and  breathe  the  caller  air,  now  immured  in  the  back  slums  of  London  I  and 
how  many  little  pairs  of  shoes  and  stockings  could  the  widow  not  buy,  even 
with  the  four  pounds,  some  may  laugh  at  me  for  mentioning  I  Those  that 
do,  I  am  afraid,  were  never  anything  but  **  widow's  men !" 

I  am  here  actuated  by  no  selfish  motive,  being  determined  never  to 
degrade  the  lassie  Heaven  destines  for  my  own  by  making  her  the  wife  of  a 
Naval  Assistant-Surgeon  in  statu  quo.  Should  it  please  my  Lord  Minto, 
however,  to  see  us  placed  on  a  footing  with  our  military  brethren— having 


•  Quete?— £d. 
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already  seen  about  half  the  period  granted  ut  below-— I  vaifjtii  certainly  do 
worse  than  steer  northward,  and  throw  myself  at  a  certain  lady's  feet. 
She  would  not  think  me  "  owre  young  to  marry  yet  !'* 

What  have  the  north  and  laidies*  feet  to  do  with  this?  you  may  ask. 
Excuse  me»  I  have  a  weakness  on  these  points,  and  am  very  subject  to  be 
led  astray  by  them. 

Besides  the  disparities  given  in  the  table,  allow  me  to  state  to  those 
Ignorant  of  the  subject,  that  when  troops  are  embarked,  by  right  the 
Assistant  walks  vnth  the  other  officers  into  the  wardroom,  and  takes  his 
airing  on  the  weather  side  of  the  deck,  while  poor  Pill  Garlic  is  driven  to 
leeward  on  all  tacks,  perhaps  below  to  the  cockpit,  where  he  may  chew 
the  cud  of  reflection,  and  think  of  (he  mm  not  the  soul  to  sing)  "  the  light 
of  other  days.*' 

Incredible  as  the  following  may  appear,  should  an  Assistant-Surgeon 
be  ordered,  for  however  short  a  time,  to  doff  his  naval  hide,  and  substitute 
the  more  gaudy  one  of  the  marines  ;  possessing  the  same  rank ;  remaining 
on  the  list  of  naval  officers ;  behold  the  change !  A  cabin  is  at  once  given 
him,  I  suppose,  to  take  care  of  his  coat.  The  Lieutenants,  et  hoe  gemm 
omne,  drop  the  Mr.  immediately.  Our  friend  finds  himself  com|Metdy 
metamorphosed  in  one  short  hour.  The  officer  who  formerlv  ordered  him 
on  deck,  as  a  "  young  gentleman,"  now  ^nning,  familiarly  aDproaches 
with  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and  an  "  all  right,  old  fellow  I  Grab  with  us 
now,  eh  ?*'  &c.  His  late  messmates  are  smitten,  tender  him  those  mono- 
syllables of  obedience  or  respect,  "  Yes,**  or  "  No,  Sir,*'  which  they  for- 
merly might  have  applied  to  nim  in  derision.  The  men  are  more  nigifaidly 
of  the  grease  on  their  jackets ;  they  refuse  to  share  it  with  him  nibbing 
alon^  the  decks;  they  knotoa  their  distance;  and  the  marines  have 
ac<^uired  more  freedom  in  their  limbs,  superior  and  inferior ;  that  haiui 
which  hung  dead  by  the  side  is  as  if  by  masic  thrown  up  to  the  salute, 
and  those  legs  have  removed  to  a  respectful  distance  the  carcase  from 
which  he  was  daily  wont  to  receive  a  familiar  jostle.  '^L" habit  ne  fait  pag 
le  moine  r  He  is  still  liable  to  be  roasted  in  the  Devil's  Den  ;  the  fit 
name,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  cockpit  berth,  having  nothing  but  blue  deviU 
before  my  eyes,  when  in  one ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  cast  his  sUn 
again,  assume  his  juvenile  habits  and  name,  that  he  may  finish  those 
gambols  he  neglected  at  school. 

**  Look  on  the  picture,  deem  it  not  o'ercharged^ 
There  ii  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged.'* 

Memorials  and  petitions,"  many 's  the  time  and  oft,**  have  been  sig^ned. 
humbly,  earnestly,  and  respectfully  presented  to  my  Lords  Commissioners 
and  ci'devant  Commissioners  of  the  Victualling  Board :  how  answered  ? 
By  an  insulting  disregard  of  all  our  comforts  and  rights  !  Now  that  a 
gpnding  and  ill-directed  economy  "  destroys  the  germ  of  generous  ambi- 
tion," let  us  again  earnestly  call  on  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  redress 
our  wrongs.  Should  they  still,  which  a  few  months  will  tell,  lend  a  deaf 
ear,  and  hold  out  no  helping  hand,  let  us  endeavour  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
ener^es  of  our  Naval  Lions  and  Legislators,  to  take  the  example  of  a 
Codnngton,  and  stand  forth,  as  he  in  former  Sessions  has  done,  for  the 
honour  of  the  service  he  belongs  to,  and  procure  for  a  deserving  class — I 
must  trumpet — of  ofiicers  at  least  credit  for  those  years  (the  best  of  their 
lives)  spent  in  their  country's  service. 

In  the  late  promotion  I  think  my  Lords  Commissioners  might,  without 
much  distressing  the  country,  have  conferred  a  few  pieces  of  parchment 
on  the  most  deserving  of  all  classes.  A  brighter  day  must  come ;  if  not 
soon,  there  is  but  one  sure  way,  which  I  will  suggest,  and  by  which  we 
may  prudently,  respectfully,  legally,  and  politicfiiy  have  those  evils  re- 
medied. "  For  Philip's  eye." 

(Nomine  mutato)       Astjck. 
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Advantage»  of  Study  and  Practical  Knowledge  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  lately  perused  many  numbers  of  your  Journal, 
I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  how  earnestly  you  called  the  attention  of 
all  Naval  officers  to  the  duty  of  embracing  those  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  so  frequently  offer,  and  in  these  times  tne  duty  is  more  urgent, 
when  all  other  professions  are  making  such  rapid  strides  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  when  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  viewing  knowledge  as 
the  common  birthright  of  mankind,  join  in  the  pursuit.  If,  therefore,  the 
naval  profession  would  retain  that  distinction  and  respect  which  its  power, 
and  rank,  and  valour  have  gained,  it  must  unite  to  these  exquisite  qualities 
that  of  knowledge.  As  you  have  justly  observed,  it  is  not  a  mass  of  book- 
learning  that  is  required,  but  that  training  of  the  mind  whereby  its  dis- 
cerning faculties  might  be  brought  into  proper  action,  and  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  those  phenomena  which  constantly  surround  them.  Our 
natural  philosophers  theorise  at  home  on  what  they  have  never  seen, 
when  the  observation  of  facts  daily  presented  to  these  officers,  and  the 
inferences  they  might  draw  from  them,  would  bring  to  light  many  secrets 
which  have  hitherto  defied  all  explanation.  There  is  no  scope  in  the  whole 
range  of  natural  philosophy  presenting  such  an  untrodden  but  inviting 
path  as  an  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  those  elements  in  which  the  naval 
officer  may  be  said  to  live — ^none  promising  such  gratification  or  chances 
of  distinction  as  this  does.  The  modern  philosopher  is  ignorant  of  the 
laws  which  govern  them,  or  the  causes  of  their  frequent  disturbance — ^the 
tides,  the  currents,  the  impetus  of  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  tropical  storms, 
the  atmospheric  changes, — in  short,  all  the  movements  of  these  elements 
are  inexplicable ;  and  why  ?  Are  they  past  finding  out  ?  Surely  not ; 
ibr  though  their  investigation  be  fraught  with  difficulty,  we  have  but  to 
review  the  suocessful  labours  of  recent  discovery,  and  we  shall  ever  live  in 
hope  of  knowing  more. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  consider  what  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  likely 
to  effect  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  Navy ;  for  this  strikes  at  the  root 
from  whence  the  motive  of  all  our  actions  springs ;  it  exerts  its  influence  on 
the  noblest  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  by  improving  and  strengthening 
these  in  the  time  of  peace,  it  shows  during  action  what  true  valour  is,  how 
it  is  the  impulse  of  a  well-ordered  and  energetic  mind,  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  a  virtue,  and  not  the  fear  of  public  contempt.  We  may  have  the 
wisest  legislative,  and  the  most  rigid  executive  in  our  Navy,  but  these, 
indispensable  as  they  are,  can  only  exercise  a  very  limited  power ;  they 
act  merely  by  physical  force— they  neither  appeal  to  the  sentiment,  nor 
seek  the  motive,  but  rest  contented  with  the  action. 

But  putting  aside  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  Naval 
Service  by  this  improvement  of  its  officers,  I  would  take  a  more  limited 
view  of  the  subject,  and  remark  how  amply  these  gentlemen  would  be  re- 
paid by  the  gratification  they  would  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
studies — the  time  which  passes  away  so  heavily  with  many  of  them  when 
on  active  service  would  in  this  way  be  passed  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner — not  to  mention  the  interest  they  would  feel  in  the  hope  of  shed- 
ding some  light  upon  the  darkness  which  pervades  so  many  of  Nature's 
woncs.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  advantages  which  naval 
men  possess  for  inquiring  into  her  secrets,  we  cannot  but  feel  surprised 
that  they  should  pass  by  neglected,  particularljr  when  we  remember  how 
often  the  mere  relation  of  their  casual  observations  to  scientific  men  have 
thrown  such  light  upon  obscure  points  as  to  lead  to  their  final  explana- 
tion. How  gratifying  would  it  have  been  to  these  officers,  if  having  been 
themselves  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy,  they  could 
have  appreciated  the  importance  of  what  they  saw,  and  applied  it  to  dis- 
covery !  Under  such  circumstances  they  would  return  home  to  their  native 
shores  doubly  deserving  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  principles  of  the  vanous  sciences  should  constitute  a  part  of  every 
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officer's  education ;  and  indeed  were  thar  once  introduced  into  the 
in  thit  manner,  and  their  cultivation  duly  encouraged,  the  happieat 
might  be  expected. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  how  peculiarly  fitted  medical  men  are  for  the 
investigation  of  these  things,  who  have  l>een  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
Nature,  and  become  familiar  with  her  ways.  Their  professed  study  is  bcr 
book,  every  page  of  which,  as  far  as  hitherto  has  been  interpreted,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  read*  And  here.  Sir,  permit  me  to  point  oat  a  fcreat 
blemish  in  the  Naval  character,  which  has  never  yet  provided  suitable 
accommodations  for  her  medical  officers,  at  least  as  far  as  ooooems  the 
Af  sistant-Surgeon  ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  it  reflects  no  ^rtni 
credit  upon  those  to  whom  this  department  of  the  Navy  is  confided,  that  so 
little  consideration  is  paid  to  the  comforts,  the  wants,  and  the  expectations 
of  these  gentlemen.  I  had  hoped  that  the  year  1837  would  have  seen  many 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour  removed,  and  more  particularly 
that  wnicb  attacks  the  veiy  vitals  of  knowledge,  the  impracticability  of 
study. 

w  ith  all  deference,  I  consider  this  last  a  subject  so  important  aa  to 
demand  your  most  serious  attention  ;  because  the  longer  the  evil  continues 
unreclaimed  the  more  injurious  will  it  prove  to  the  interests  of  the  Senriee. 
I  cannot  well  conceive  a  more  pitiable  case  than  that  in  which  a  man 
anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  is  defeated  in  his  objects  by  impediments 
which  he  cannot  overcome.  Such  a  state  may  make  a  man  unhappy,  but 
when  he  traces  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  indiffierenoe  of  those  who 
should  have  his  interests  most  at  heart,  his  spirits  droop,  he  becomes  cal- 
lous, and  perhaps  also  demoralised.  But  I  look  forward  to  brighter  davs ; 
and  I  trust  the  good  sense  and  benevolent  feelings  which  I  know  dwell  in 
the  bosoms  of  many  who  are  set  over  this  department  will  at  length  pr^ 
vail  over  their  petty  objections ;  and,  moreover,  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  your  own  laudable  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  scientific  enterprise  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  Navy, 
that  she  may  become  one  of  the  great  nurseries  of  learning ;  and  that  as 
her  glorious  flag  now  floats  triumphant  over  the  seas,  so  may  she  stand 
pre-eminent  in  the  world  of  letters !    I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Clifton,  1 83  7.  Maddocks. 

A  Decoration  for  Military  Service. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  hope  that  you,  who  have  so  strenuously  advocated  the 
olaims  of  the  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  to  an  honorary  distinction 
for  service  in  action,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  period  has  arrived  when 
it  should  be  conferred,  if  ever.  The  accession  of  a  Queen  to  the  throne  is 
too  important  an  event  to  the  Empire  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  more 
than  the  customary  acts  of  muniflcence  bestowed  on  similar  occasions. 
So  uncommon  an  occurrence  cannot  be  more  justly  celebrated  than  by 
granting  this  boon  to  the  United  Service ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  great  objection  to 
such  a  measure  is  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  many  old  officers^ 
whoi  though  long  in  the  service,  were  never  under  fire.  If  such  is  the 
reason  of  its  being  hitherto  deferred,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unjust  one 
advanced,  and  the  same  argument  might  have  been  adduced  against 
bestowing  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo  medals.  ^  In 
fact,  no  impartial  person  can  uphold  the  principle  of  doing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  the  many  to  gratify  the  few.  On  all  such  occasions  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction ;  and  there  surely  cannot  be  one  more  fair 
than  to  select  those  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  battle  from  those  who 
have  not.  It  is  th*"  ^o**^  '^•stinction  that  would  render  the  decoration 
valuable  to  its  ^hrow  a  halo  round  it  which  will  cause  the 

roses  of  Vioto  '  «s  that  of  Maria  Teresa  or  the 

Legion  of  Hoi 
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The  distinguished  conduct  of  British  officers  during  the  war  proves  that 
they  require  no  other  inducement  to  do  that  which  is  bold  and  brave  than 
the  glory  resulting  from  their  actions ;  but  their  Sovereign  and  their 
country  voluntarily  came  forward  and  with  no  stinted  hand  showered  on 
the  superior  ranks  honours  and  wealth.  We,  the  juniors,  whose  humble 
efforts  assisted  in  winning  these  distinctions,  claim  no  share  of  the  wealth, 
but  we  do  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  some  oortion  of  the  honours,  and 
now  appeal  to  our  gracious  young  Queen  for  wnat  has  been  so  long  with* 
held  from  us. 

To  satisfy  the  Economists,  the  expense  of  the  decoration  might  be 
covered  by  a  fee  charged  to  those  who  receive  it,  on  their  names  appear- 
ing in  the  Gazette.  Anon. 

Officers*  Quarters, 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Master-Gene- 
ral and  Board  of  Ordnance  to  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  Regulations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army,  published  1st  June,  1837,  with  reference  to  the 
priority  of  selections  of  (quarters,  and  I  crave  a  small  space  in  your  inte- 
resting Journal,  to  exhibit  the  injustice  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In  pages 
274  and  275,  after  it  has  been  stated  that  no  officer  shall  be  dispossessed 
of  quarters  b}r  one  of  a  corresponding  rank,  it  goes  on  to  say — *'  but  in  all 
cases  a  Captain  may  claim  a  priority  of  choice  over  a  Subsltern,  notwith- 
standing such  Subaltern  shall  have  l>een  in  previous  possession  of  the 
better  quarters.**  On  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  in  barracks  the  quarters 
are  of  course  selected  according  to  the  regimental  rank  of  the  individuals ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  infer  that  the  senior  Subaltern  is  in  possession  of 
the  next  best  quarter  to  that  of  the  junior  Captain,  and  that  if  there  are 
more  quarters  than  officers  then  present  with  the  regiment,  those  unocca- 
pied  must  be  the  least  desirable.  Now,  should  a  Captain  be  absent,  even 
for  his  own  pleasure,  at  the  first  distribution  of  quarters,  he  will,  on  bit 
rejoining  (provided  his  selection  is  not  influenced  by  private  feeling),  dit- 
possess  the  senior  Lieutenant,  who  is  forbidden  to  turn  out  one  of  bis  own 
rank,  and  must,  consequently,  remove  into  any  quarter  left  for  him» 
thereby  actually  taking  choice  after  the  junior  Ensign.  The  dread  of 
such  a  measure  would  often  deter  a  senior  Subaltern  from  occupying  a 
quarter  to  which  his  rank  entitles  him,  the  possession  of  which  should  not 
oe  dependent  on  the  whims  of  every  Captain  joining  from  leave,  frequently 
an  officer  younger  in  vears  and  arms. 

That  such  a  regulation  is  unsound,  and  requires  amendment,  must  be 
evident.  J  propose  that  the  quarters*  instead  of  being  lettered  according 
to  the  present  regulation,  F.  O.  Quarters  and  Officers'  Quarters,  should 
be  respectively  told  off  for  the  three  ranks,  and  marked  F.  O.  Quarters, 
Captains'  Quarters,  and  Subs'  Quarters ;  then  should  a  senior  Subaltern, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Captain,  take  possession  of  his  quarter,  he  does  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out,  and  has  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  or  else  that  the  quarters  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
Captains  and  Subalterns  should  l>e  marked  Officers*  Quarters,  1,  8,  3,  and 
so  on ;  then  each  individual  would  know  his  room  on  enterii^  a  new  sta- 
tion, according  to  his  standing  from  the  senior  Captain.  This  method 
would  idso  obviate  the  expense  and  annoyance  that  are  so  fluently 
experienced  when  a  regiment  marches  b^  successive  divisions  to  a  bar- 
rack, and  the  Officers  of  the.  leading  division  are  compelled  to  reside  for 
several  days  at  an  inn,  or  else  to  unpack  in  a  quarter  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  ejected  by  one  of  the  last  detachment.  This  arrange- 
ment would  not  hinder  Officers  exchanging  their  quarters  for  their  mutual 
accommodation. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Sept.  1837,  en  route.  Iota* 
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away,  and  some  of  the  ohain-work  oast  loose  to  permit  rigged  ships  to  pass 
into  the  harbour.  A  granite  railroad  is  formed  from  a  new  mast-house^ 
but  has  not  yet  been  used. 

With  respect  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  garrison,  the  following  changes 
have  occurred  :—Two  companies  of  the  98th  Regiment  arrived  a  week  or 
two  ago  in  the  Hotspur  transport  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  joined 
the  head-quarters  at  Gosport ;  and  after  the  whole  regiment,  under  ths 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  had  been  most  satisfaetodly 
inspected  by  Major-General  Sir  T.  M.  Mahon,  the  Commanding*offieer  of 
the  district,  they  marched  in  three  divisions  to  Weedon  Barracks^  on  Mon<» 
day,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last. 

The  depdt  of  the  59th  Regiment,  in  command  of  Major  Gordon,  having 
been  in  the  district  upwards  of  three  years,  was,  about  a  fortnight  Imek, 
moved  to  Newry  in  the  Messenger  steamer.  Previous  to  leaving  Ports- 
mouth, the  Lieutenant-General  sddressed  a  General  Order  to  the  depdt 
expressive  of  his  approbation  of  their  correct  conduct,  and  the  good  disci- 
pline they  had  maintained  during  their  sojourn.  The  Messenger  returned 
on  Monday  with  the  depdt  of  the  89th  Regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Basden,  C.B.,  and  landed  them  at  Gosport  to  occupy  the 
quarters  vacated  by  the  98th  Regiment.  The  usual  inspections  have  taken 
place.  The  troops  in  the  garrison  now  consist  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Rifles,  and  the  depdts  of  the  24th,  47th,  and  90th  Regiments  in 
Portsmouth,  and  the  depOts  of  the  5th  Fusiliers  .and  89th  Regiment  at 
Gosport. 

The  building  in  the  Dockyard  formerly  used  as  the  Naval  College  is 
still  appropriated  for  the  monthly  examination  of  Midshipmen  and  School* 
masters  in  navigation,  and  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  late  Mathematical 
Assistants  of  the  College,  and  the  Schoolmaster  of  the  Excellent,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Port- Admiral,  Admiral-Superintendent,  and 
Captain  of  that  ship.  Whether  this  method  is  to  be  permanent,  or,  liks 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  Admiralty,  constantly  changing,  no  one  knows^ 
nor  is  it  thought  the  Board  do  themselves. 

The  following  Midshipmen  were  examined  and  found  qualified  this 
month : — 

Francis  Willoughby,  Donegal ;  Edw.  N.  Troubridge,  Melville ;  Geo.  H* 
Seymour,  Royal  George  Yacht ;  Robt.  A.  Stewart,  Wm.  J.  L.  Quinlaw, 
Gea  J.  Taylor,  SamL  Morrish,  C.  W.  Plummer,  Chas.  G.  Fegen,  J.  M.  R. 
Ince,  no  ship. 


Plymouth,  Oct.  21, 1837. 

Mr.  Editor,— When  I  last  wrote  you  the  Dockyard  appointments  con* 
sequent  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  late  Master-Shipwright* 
were  not  known  here ;  they  were,  however,  officially  announced  the  day 
after  I  sent  my  letter  away.  Mr.  Hawkes,  Master-Shipwright  of  Pem- 
broke Yard,  comes  here ;  Mr.  William  Edye  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Master-Shipwright  at  Pembroke,  from  that  of  Builder  s  Assistant  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  Mr.  Sturdee,  Assistant  at  Sheemess,  is  removed  to  Portsmouth 
in  the  same  capacity,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Edye  ;  Mr.  Bois,  one  of  the  fore* 
men  of  this  yard,  obtains  promotion,  and  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Sturdee 
at  Sheemess  ;  and  Mr.  Llewellyn,  an  inspector  of  shipwrights  at  Wool* 
wich,  is  made  one  of  the  foremen  of  this  Dockyard  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Bois. 

The  Assistant  Master-Attendant  of  this  Dockyard  (Mr.  Walker),  with 
a  party  of  riggers,  returned  here  on  the  21st  ult.,  after  having  navigated 
the  Gorgon,  steamer,  from  Pembroke  to  Sheemess,  where  she  has  sines 
been  docked  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  some  pipes  through  the  l>ottom 
belonging  to  the  engines ;  and  she  was  towed  up  to  Woolwich  on  the  dOth 
by  the  Medea.  Mr.  Walker  and  party  again  sailed  on  the  24th,  in  the 
Rochester,  lighter,  for  Pembroke,  to  bring  round  the  Lity,  16-gun  fang  : 
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she  arrived  here  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  with  Mr.  Hawices  and  fkmilf 
on  board ;  and  that  gentleman  oommenced  his  official  business  at  this 
yard  on  the  Monday  following,  the  9th  inst. 

The  Messenger,  steamer,  Mr.  John  King,  Master,  arrived  from  Dublin 
on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  depdt  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Ist  Royals,  in 
command  of  Major  R.  Bennett :  they  disembarked  at  the  Dockyard,  and 
marched  into  the  barracks  recently  occupied  by  the  99th,  and  the  steamer 
sailed  again  the  next  day  for  Portsmouth.  The  Seahorse,  46,  was  un- 
dooked  on  the  26th,  having  been  newly  coppered ;  and  the  Hamadryad, 
46»  was  taken  into  dock  nn  the  same  day  to  have  her  copper  examined. 
The  Delight,  10,  Lieut.  Com.  J.  Moore,  sailed  for  Falmouth  on  the  28th ; 
and  the  Comet,  steamer,  Lieut.  Com.  6.  F.  Grordon,  sailed  on  the  same 
day  for  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  Wellesley,  74,  Captain  T.  Maitland,  with  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Fred.  Maitland,  as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  East  India  station, 
arrived  on  the  29th  from  Portsmouth :  she  was  about  twenty  short  of  her 
complement  when  she  came  into  the  Sound,  but  had  no  difficulty  finally 
in  fi:etting  manned.  During  the  time  the  Wellesley  remained  here,  the 
Admiral  had  the  ship  swun^,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  local  attraction : 
the  process  was  gone  through  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  one 
of  the  foremen  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Watts,  a  very  intelligent  officer,  who  fitted 
one  of  Professor  Barlow's  plates,  after  he  had  completed  the  requisite  ex- 
periments. She  sailed  on  the  11th  of  this  month.  The  Pique,  36,  Capt. 
£.  Boxer,  arrived  also  from  Portsmouth  on  the  29th  ult. ;  but  her  stay  was 
of  short  duration,  as  she  sailed  again  on  the  followine  da^  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  Lord  John  Hay^s  squadron  off  San  Sebastian.  The  Gipsy, 
cutter,  arrived  on  the  30th  with  supernumeraries  from  Sheerness,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day. 

October  1st. — ^The  Comet,  lighter,  arrived  here  on  the  1st  of  the  month 
with  sick  men  from  the  Terror,  bomb,  now  at  Lough  Swilly.  The  Terror 
is  expected  at  this  port  as  soon  as  she  can  be  put  into  a  sufficiently  sea- 
worthy condition  to  admit  of  navigating  her  in  safety :  some  shipwrights 
from  Chatham  have  been  employed  upon  her  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Price,  one  of  the  foremen  of  that  Dockyard.  The  Swale,  tender,  arrived 
here  from  Cork  on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  for  Falmouth, 
to  relieve  those  doing  duty  at  Pendennis  Castle ;  and  the  Tortoise,  lighter, 
sailed  on  the  same  day  for  Belfast.  The  Alligator,  28,  Captain  Sir  J. 
Grordon  Bremer,  came  into  the  Sound  on  the  morning  of  the  3id  inst ; 
she  left  Portsmouth  four  da]rs  previously  for  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
with  orders  to  relieve  any  ships  endeavouring  to  come  up  Channel,  but 
prevented  by  easterly  winds.  It  appears  that  the  Alligator  is  going  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  island  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a  voyage  of 
observation,  upon  the  result  of  which  it  is  expected  that  a  settlement  will 
be  formed  as  near  as  possible  to  our  East  India  possessions.  It  being  in- 
tended to  fit  this  ship  with  a  patent  chain-messenger,  she  came  into  Barn« 
pool  on  the  12th,  in  order  that  her  capstan  might  be  sent  on  shore  to 
undergo  the  alterations  which  will  be  requisite  to  adapt  it  to  the  working 
of  a  chain-messenger. 

The  Diligence,  transport,  sailed  on  the  4th  inst.  with  stores  for  Pem- 
broke Yard.  The  Rhadamanthus,  steam-frigate,  Commander  Arthur 
Wakefield,  arrived  on  the  5th  inst. ;  she  towed  the  Donegal,  78,  Captain 
John  Drake,  from  the  harbour  into  the  Sound,  and  sailed  on  the  following 
day  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Devon,  lighter,  arrived  on  the  6th  fVom  Passages,  which  place  she 
left  four  days  previously.  The  Swale,  tender,  arrived  on  the  same  day 
(6th)  with  unserviceable  packet  stores  from  Falmouth  ;  and  the  Sinbad, 
hghter,  also  arrived  on  the  6th,  ftrom  Holyhead,  and  proceeded  to  Chatham 
the  following  day.  The  Tortoise,  lighter,  sailed  on  the  7th  with  stores  for 
the  packets  on  the  Liverpool  station :  the  Rochester,  lighter,  arrived  on 
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the  7th  with  stores  from  Pembroke;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  lily,  16* 
gun  brig,  also  arrived  from  Pembroke :  she  is  to  be  fitted  at  this  yard  for 
commissioning. 

The  Pique,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  days,  returned  to  this  port  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  remains  here  still.  Report  says 
that  she  is  again  to  make  trial  of  her  sailing  qualities  in  company  with 
the  Inconstant,  and  that  the  trials  are  intended  to  take  place  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  months  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Pyramns,  bark,  of  367  tons,  Mr.  George  Livesay,  Master,  came 
alongside  the  Dockyard  on  the  1 7th  inst.,  being  laden  with  cowdie  timber, 
from  New  Zealand,  for  Her  Majesty's  service.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  a  favourable  opinion  obtains  here  respecting  the  general 
fitness  of  this  description  of  timber  for  mast  purposes;  but  it  seems  that 
the  Dockyard  people  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  qnaiities 
from  their  own  experience.  As  soon  as  the  Pyramus  has  discharged  her 
cargo,  she  will  be  surveyed  by  the  Dockyard  officers,  and,  if  found  fit,  will 
be  taken  up  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  Barbadoes. 

The  Favourite,  18,  Captain  W.  Croker,  and  the  Forester,  3,  brigantine. 
Lieutenant  Roseabury,  are  both  ready  to  go  down  into  the  Sound,  being 
complete  for  sea.  The  Crocodile,  28,  is  also  nearly  ready.  Captain  Foote 
has  resigned  the  command  of  this  ship,  and  has  been  superseded  by  Capt. 
Polkinghorne,  who  was  flag-Captain  to  Rear-Admiral  Fred.  Warren,  when 
in  command  of  the  Cape  station,  in  the  I  sis,  about  five  years  since. 

The  Talbot,  28,  is  at  the  jetty  undergoing  repairs,  to  be  brought  forward 
again  for  sea-service ;  and  the  Weazle,  10-gun  brig,  in  the  basin,  is  also 
under  repair,  to  be  put  into  sea-going  condition.  The  Canopus,  84,  having 
been  put  into  a  temporary  state  of  ordinaiy,  being  in  want  of  repair,  was 
hauled  off  from  the  Dockyard  to  her  moorings  this  morning.  The  Espoir, 
10,  lying  at  the  same  jetty,  is  nearly  finished  by  the  Dockyard,  and  ready 
for  commissioning. 

The  Donegal  and  Pique  are  the  only  ships  in  the  Sound.  The  former 
will  go  to  Portsmouth  very  shortly :  she  is  still  short  of  her  complement, 
but  as  she  has  opened  a  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth,  it  is  probable  she  will 
be  manned  very  soon  after  her  arrival  at  S pithead.  Sir  John  Ommanney 
hoisted  his  flag  on  Tuesday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  on  board  the  Excellent,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  struck  it  again  immediately,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Donegal. 

Before  I  "  bid  repose"  to  my  pen,  let  me  not  omit  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance of  great  local  interest.  The  charter  for  incorporating  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Devonport  arrived  here  on  Saturday  last  (14th  inst.),  and  was 
read  publicly  at  the  Town-Hall  on  Wednesday,  after  which  the  incorpora- 
tion committee  perambulated  the  borough  and  proclaimed  the  charter  in 
several  places.  Devonport  will  have  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  coun- 
cillors ;  the  election  of  councillors  will  take  place  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
and  a  mayor  will  be  chosen  on  the  12th.^ Yours,  &c. 

IX 

Milford  Haven,  17th  October,  1837. 
Mr.  Editor, — It  is  mv  painful  duty  this  month  to  communicate  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cumby,  C.B.,  Superintendent  of 
Pembroke  Dockyard — than  whom,  a  more  amiable  man  and  better  officer 
never  existed.  His  demise,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  September, 
after  little  more  than  a  week*s  illness,  has  thrown  the  neighbourhood 
generally  into  a  state  of  ^loom  from  which  it  has  not  yet  thoroughly  re* 
covered.  His  funeral,  which  was  a  military  one,  and  took  place  on  the 
4th  inst.,  was  both  numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and  his  remains 
deposited  in  the  newlv-consecrated  burial-ground  at  Pembroke  Dock, 
alongside  those  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  B^ey,  commandant  of  the 
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garrison.  Bv  the  demise  of  Captain  Cumby,  the  sole  charge  of  the  Dock- 
yard, as  well  as  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  afloat,  devolved  upon 
Commander  Corbyn,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  Yacht,  the  next  naval  officer 
in  commission,  which  he  still  retains,  as  there  is  no  successor  to  the  super- 
intendent yet  appointed. 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  Lily,  another  of  the  surveyor's 'splendid  little  ships, 
was  launched  from  Pembroke,  but  without  any  of  those  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing  which  usually  accompany  such  proceedings,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  respected  supenntendent.  The  following  are  her  principal  dimen- 
sions :— 

Feet    In. 

Length  betireen  the  perpendicolart     •        •        •        *  100    6 

Do.  Keel  for  Tonuage 78    84 

Br«adth  extreme 32    5i 

f,        forTonoage 32    1} 

,,        Moulded 31    7| 

Depth  in  hold 15    2i 

Burthen  in  Tom 434^ 

Do.  by  the  new  rule 254 

Launchingdraught  of  waterl  Forward         ...  82 

BUgewayi  off .         •         .j  Abaft    ....  12    4 

Breakage        •....•..  none. 

Height  of  Porta  from  Deek 0    8 

Depth  of  Porta 35 

Weight  on  board  of  Anchora,  Cables,  ftc.,  about  •         •  15  Tons. 
The  Lily  sailed  on  the  6th  inst.,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Walker,  for  Ply- 
mouth, after  having  been  rigged,  coppered,  &c.,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  days.  G. 


New  South  Wales,  1837. 

This  Colony,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  under  the  Crown, 
labours  under  many  disadvantages,  from  the  difficulties  of  internal  naviga- 
tion, as  roost  of  the  rivers  have  bar  harbours.  To  remedy  which  steamers 
would  tend  greatly,  from  their  small  draft  of  water,  to  speedy  and  certain 
communication  as  to  time.  At  present,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  would  find 
ample  employment,  and  pay  well.  On  the  River  Hunter,  which  possesses 
immense  property  in  lands,  flocks  and  herds,  there  is  a  very  large  popula- 
tion, which  are  constantly  moving  up  and  down  this  rich  settlement,  with 
all  kinds  of  produce  to  the  metropolis  (Sydney).  A  single  steamer  now 
phes,  and  makes,  upon  an  average,  more  than  200/.  per  week.  There  is 
abundance  of  work  for  two,  and  to  render  the  proprietors  rich  and  inde- 
pendent. There  is  onlv  one  other  vessel  of  this  kind  in  the  colony  (except 
one  from  Sydney  to  Faramatta — eighteen  miles)  employed  between  the 
capital  and  Port  M'Quarrie.  Van  Diemen*s  I^nd  could  well  employ  two 
to  advantage,  between  Hobart  Town  and  Sydney ;  and  the  new  settle- 
ment at  Port  Philip  could  employ  two  more  good-sized  vessels,  touching 
at  Launceston,  directly  opposite  to  if,  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Two  are 
much  wanted  for  the  new  colony  on  the  Murrumbidi^u,  the  nucleus  of 
which  is  at  Kangaroo  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray.  These  exten- 
sive countries,  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt,  promise  to  become  some 
of  the  richest  in  that  Quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  more  miffht  be  usefully 
employed  at  the  small  harbours  and  rivers  on  the  coast,  where  vessels  of 
any  considerable  size  could  not  enter. 

Coals  are  abundant  in  the  country,  and  cheap, — 9s,  per  ton,  and  shot 
directly  into  the  steamer,  from  the  pit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter,  at  a 
place  called  Newcastle.    The  country  also  possesses  plenty  of  wood. 

The  staple  of  the  country  is  Merino  and  Saxon  wool ;  and  any  man 
proceeding  thither  with  a  small  capital,  and  of  steady  and  industrious 
habits,  cannot  iail  of  doing  well,  and  becoming  most  independent  in  a  few 
years. 
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It  is  not  yet  fifty  yean  since  the  colony  was  established^  and  no  ooanlrr 
belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  can  boast  of  so  many  rich  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  stock,  when  the  population  is  considered,  as  New 
South  Wales. 

They  have  one  college  at  Sydney,  and  many  other  excellent  schools  for 
both  sexes  ;  and  the  country  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  richest,  more 
particularly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many  other  countries,  possess- 
ing not  only  all  the  comforts,  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  delicious.  These  opinions 
are  not  taken  from  books,  but  personal  observation. 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Vol.  9. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  March,  1812,  and  nearly  closes 
that  eventful,  and  to  the  British  arms,  glorious,  year.  It  includes  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Badajoz,  and  battle  of  Salamanca,  with  the  several 
smaller  affairs  that  intervened  during,  and  following,  this  period.  Of  the 
former  we  are  furnished  with  the  whole  programme  of  operations^  issued  as 
memoranda  of  instructions  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  day  of  the 
intended  attack.  The  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  follows ;  detailing:, 
in  the  Noble  Duke*s  eharaeteristic  style,  the  manner  in  which  these  in* 
structions  were  carried  into  effect.  The  total  loss  of  the  Army  on  that 
occasion  is  stated  to  have  been, — killed— 72  officers,  51  Serjeants,  and  9U 
rank  and  file.  Wounded — 306  officers,  216  Serjeants,  and  3265  rank  and 
file.  Missing — 1  serjeant,  and  62  rank  and  file.  Of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca we  have  likewise  a  comprehensive,  though  a  concise,  account 
Exclusive  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  official  return  states  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  to  have  been — 1 1  pieces  of  cannon,  several  ammunition  waggons,  2 
eagles,  and  6  colours ;  1  General,  3  Colonels,  3  Lieut-Colonels,  130  officers 
of  inferior  rank,  and  between  6000  and  7000  soldiers,  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  Allies,— killed— 41  officers,  including  the  gallant  Major-Creneral  Le 
Marchant,  28  Serjeants,  625  rank  and  file.  Wounded— 252  officers,  178 
Serjeants,  and  3840  rank  and  file.  Missing— 1  officer,  1  serjeant,  and  254 
rank  and  file. 

We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  future 
historians  from  the  publication  of  these  official  details  of  the  operations  of 
so  eventfXil  a  period  in  the  annals  of  our  country — written  on  the  spot,  with 
every  incident  recorded,  and  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  immediately 
engaged.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  moral  courage  of  him  who, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  assents  to  the  entire  of  his  official  cor- 
respondence being  submitted  to  the  world  in  its  original  form,  without 
note  or  comment. 

We  are  concerned  to  see  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  rather  too  lengthy 
list  of  errata;  but  as  we  perceive  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  all  the  volumes, 
including  this,  are  reprinting,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  this  deformity 
will  be  removed. 


The  Dispatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis 

Welles  LEY.    Vol.  5. 

The  present  is  a  supplementary  volume,  concluding  this  interesting 
work,  it  embraces  the  period  of  the  Noble  Marquis  s  Government  of 
India,  from  the  early  part  of  1797  to  his  relinquishment  of  it  in  1805.  To 
those  especially,  interested  in  the  history  of  the  vast  territory  included  in 
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our  Indian  poBsessions,  the  work  will  prove  an  nnfalling  source  of  most 
authentic  reference. 

The  correspondence  possesses  much  also  that  will  interest  the  general 
reader.  That  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  French  authorities  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  with  Zemoum  Shah  and  the  Grand  Seignior,  discovered 
afler  the  capture  of  Serint^apatam,  proves  to  demonstration  the  correctness 
of  the  Governor-General's  opinion  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  Tippoo's  dis- 
position, and  his  implacable  hostility  to  the  English,  even  while  professing 
the  greatest  amity ;  but  we  need  not  select .  portions  from  a  work  the 
entire  contents  of  which  furnish  a  fiind  of  exceedingly  curious  and  im- 
portant historical  details.  It  will  fill  an  important  niche  in  our  country*s 
records^ 


On  the  Essentials  of  Good  Skirmishing.     By  Lieut.-Colonbl  G. 
Gawlsr,  K.H.,  Unatt.,  late  of  the  52nd  Lioht  Infantry. 

The  opinion  at  one  period  entertained  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  British 
soldier  to  attain  the  qualifications  for  a  good  light  infantryman  has  long 
ceased  to  pass  current,  even  among  our  foreign  contemporaries.  A  pamph- 
let of  small  compass,  by  an  esteemed  officer,  that  heads  this  notice,  nas 
recently  made  its  appearance ;  its  object,  briefly  stated  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  short  introduction,  being — "  To  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  essentials  of  the  practical  system  of  the  British  light 
infantryman  in  that  important  branch  of  his  duty,  skirmishing.*'  These 
"  essentials"  the  author  enumerates  under  the  following  heads : — 1st,  Ac- 
tive Intelligence.  2nd,  Correct  Firing,  drd,  Daring  Courage.  4th,  Making 
the  best  Cover.  5th,  Presenting  the  smallest  possible  Marks  to  the  Eneray's 
Fire.  6th,  Maintaining  Extension  from,  and  Dcpendance  on,  a  given  File 
of  Direction.  7th,  Preserving  a  sufficient  Readiness  to  resist  Cavalry. 
8th,  A  judicious  Employment  of  Supports  and  Reserves.  Each  of  these 
heads  is  treated  with  tact  and  judgment,  the  whole  forming  a  simple  code 
of  useful  instruction  for  aU  whom  it  may  concern  ;  and  emanating  from  so 
experienced  a  light-bob  as  Lieut-Colonel  Gawler,  it  will  doubtless  be  very 
generally  consulted. 

Euphrates*  Expedition.    Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  op 

Commons. 

This  document  contains  a  copy  of  instructions  to  Colonel  Chesney,  the 
Officer  commanding  the  Euphrates*  Expedition,  together  with  an  abstract 
of  correspondence,  and  an  account  of  expenditure  relative  to  that  enterprise. 

We  have  here  brought  into  the  limited  compass  of  seventy-six  folio 
pages,  and  made  easy  of  access,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  undertaking.  It  commences  with  the  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  constituting  Captain  Chesney,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
commander  of  the  expedition.  The  entire  expense  of  the  enterprise 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  43,000/.  The  Appendix  consists  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  detail  of  the  pro^ss  and  labours  of  the  expedition, 
and  furnishes  most  desirable  information  on  the  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  political  state  of  the  countries  through  which  it  passed.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  unfortunate  casualties,  which,  at  the  time,  gave  to 
the  enterprise  rather  an  unfavourable  aspect,  this  statement  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  quick,  continuous,  and  safe  passage  to  India  by 
this  route  is  not  beyond  tne  precincts  of  possibility. 


The  Book  op  Gems  of  Modern  Poets.    Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

The  two  first  volumes  contained  selections  from  the  older  Poets ;  the 
present  exhibits  examples  of  the  genius  in  which  our  own  age  has  been 
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A  '*  military  anecdote,"  relating  to  the  28tli  Regiment,  and  q;iioaexi 
from  our  clever  and  popalsr  cotemporaiy,  The  New  Monthly  Mmgasnie 
for  September,  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers  andperiodicala,  stavinj: 
us  in  the  face  from  every  repository  of  news  on  which  we  mmy  €:liaiice  to 
cast  our  eye.  The  ^  anecdote*'  imports  that  the  28th  Regimeni  dnres  its 
privilege  of  bearing  a  badge  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  front  of  the  melius 
caps,  worn  their  conduct  at  Barostck,  when  commanded  by  their  intrepHi 
Major,  Brown ;— this  is  an  error  which,  as  matter  of  milkarT  and  regi- 
mental history,  it  is  as  well  to  rectify.  The  28ch  gained  their  title  to 
this  distinction  in  Egypt,  where,  under  the  command  of  the  ptcsent  Sv 
Edward  Paget,  they  performed  the  prompt,  simple,  and  decisiTe  ma* 
noBUvre  of  fincing  the  rear  rank  to  the  right-about,  and  thus  repoIsiBg 
the  French,  who  attacked  them  both  in  their  front  and  rear,  when 
posted  in  an  old  and  open  entrenchment^  occupied  also,  if  we  recollect 
right,  by  the  42nd.  Tlie  French  Cavalry,  if  we  mistake  not,  charged 
into  the  ruined  redoubt  and  fell  upon  their  rear,  while  they  were  con- 
tending in  front  with  infantry.  FVom  this  exploit  the  "  Slashers,*'  as 
the  28th  were  familiarly  styled,  acquired  the  emblem  of  their  double 
front,  (the  number  of  the  Regiment,  a  grenade,  or  bugle),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 

No  man  was  more  capable  of  the  conduct  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
**  anecdote"  than  the  undaunted  soldier,  John  Frederick  Brown,  who 
was  Captain  of  the  28th  Grenadiers  in  Egypt,  and  from  whose  lips  we 
have  ourselves,  in  after  years,  heard  the  substance  of  the  above  ver^on 
of  the  badge,  when  inquiring  respecting  its  origin  as  a  junior  member 
of  the  corps  before  the  battle  of  Barossa  was  fought. 


Tlie  following  interesting  detail  of  the  recent  Military  operations  at 
Compifegne^  transmitted  to  us  from  the  spot,  will  recall  to  the  minds  of 
our  readers  the  frenuent  attempts  we  have  made,  though,  hitherto,  we 
regret  to  say,  fruitlessly,  to  impress  upon  the  authorities  the  desirable- 
ness of  estabUshing  an  Annual  Camp  for  the  practice  and  instruction 
of  our  troops.  We  still  hope  that  our  endeavours,  which  shall  not  be 
relaxed,  may  yet  be  crowned  with  success. 

Compiegne,  2nd  Octn  1837. 
The  reviews,  or  rather  the  manoeuvres  are  at  an  end ;  the  King  is  gone, 
and  the  Duke  starts  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  You  wiU  like 
to  hear  something  of  these  manoeuvres,  or,  shall  I  say,  something  of  the 
appearance  and  apparent  state  of  discipline  of  the  Corps  d'Arm^  assem- 
bled here  ?    I  will  give  you  a  sketch. 

The  number  of  troops  is  stated  at— 

Artillery  ......  350 


PaatoDiers  • 

!l  Hussan 
2  Chasseurs  k  .Cheval 
2Dragooni     . 
1  Cuirassiers  . 
Idght  In&ntiy,  4  Regiments 
Line,  6  Regiments  . 


lOO 

350i 

350  ) 


General  Total,  Sabres  and  Bayonets  .  .      1 3 ,  550 

jiwnunt  Jl^  Battar^  mont^. 


BO^ 


i 
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The  lit  Divisioii  wu  commaaded  by  Lieut-General  Baron  Achard. 

2nd  ditto  , ,  Lieut-Qeneral  Vicomte  Schramm. 

Reserve  ditto  , ,  Lieut.-Oeneral  Comte  Dejean. 

Arilliery  ditto  , ,  Le  Marquis  de  la  Place,  Pair  de  France. 

The  mancBuvres  were  very  well  executed  (they  would  not  have  appeared 
so  to  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  the  loose  manner  in  which  French  troops 
move).  The  li^ht  troops  acted  with  gnreat  activity  and  intelligence.  The 
lines  advanced  well,  and  the  columns  of  attack  by  battalions  were  moved 
with  precision,  and  if  not  with  Readiness,  according  to  our  ideas,  they 
were  much  more  steady  and  less  noisy  than  the  troops  I  saw  manceuvre 
at  Lisle,  upon  the  eve  of  entering  Belgium  to  attack  Antwerp.  Certainly 
these  little  columns  are  very  handy,  and  move  with  great  rapidity. 

I  will  not  debate  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  all  the  uses  made  of 
these  columns  by  the  French,  nor  will  I  touch  the  subject  of  the  propriety 
of  forming  their  battalions  in  three  ranks  or  two :  I  have  my  way  of  think- 
ing on  both  these  points,  and  from  habit  and  experience,  I  prefer  two 
deep,  and  only  to  use  the  columns  for  the  purposes  we  do,  for  they  are  not 
ahoays  irresistible ;  and  certainly,  when  nrmly  withstood,  the  disadvan- 
tage is  great,  and  the  loss  of  men  very  much  more  considerable  than  that 
of  the  troops  in  line  who  receive  them.  But  I  said  I  would  not  enter  into 
detail,  and  find  myself  commencing  to  do  so :  suffice  it  to  say,  I  prefer  our 
system. 

The  artillery  is  very  much  improved  in  its  organization,  and  in  the 
(quality  of  the  horses ;  but  they  are  still  slow.  The  cavalry  is  also  much 
improved.  They  move  more  steadily;  but  still  slow:  their  horses  ard 
better. 

The  Qeneral  Officers  and  those  of  the  Staff  (who  are  all  in  the  constant 
habit  of  seeing  large  bodies  of  troops  move)  are  perfectly  at  home  in  their 
business ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  manoBuvres  are  well 
executed. 

Amongst  the  French  General  Officers  collected  here  were  many  of 
high  reputation.  We  found  them  particularly  kind,  affable,  and  com- 
municative. 

The  country  over  which  the  troops  mancBUvred  was  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose :  a  magnificent  plain  for  the  cavalrjr;  and  the  inequalitv  of  ground^ 
intersected  with  rivers,  ravines,  woods,  villages,  and  farms,  afforded  to  the 
infantry  all  that  could  be  wished ;  and  for  the  spectators,  they  could  see 
every  rnancBuvre  and  change  of  position  without  leaving  the  high  ground 
upon  which  they  at  first  took  post. 

The  situation  of  each  camp,  Orleans  and  Nemours,  was  beautiful:  one 
at  each  side  of  the  town ;  that  of  Orleans  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Oise. 
These  camps  were  adorned  in  the  most  ingenious  ways,  and  their  streets 
named  after  the  different  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  after  battles  in 
which  the  corps  had  been  distinguished,  &c.  &c.  Appropriate  verses  were 
written  upon  pedestals  fancifully  ornamented.  The  Kue  des  Colonnes  had 
two  columns  opposite  to  each  tent ;  they  were  built  of  rude  materials, 
covered  with  white  linen  and  wreaths  of  evergreen  twisted  round  at  inter- 
vals from  the  base  to  the  capitals,  and  had  a  beautiAil  effect.  All  aIong( 
the  front  tents  of  the  alignments  were  the  most  ingenious  and  varied  em- 
bellishments ;  some  little  mechanical  works  quite  perfect ;  fountains  of 
water  made  to  play,  water-mills  turned,  &c.;  beautiful  and  correct  models 
of  fortifications,  of  field-works,  &c.  In  the  Camp  d'0rl6ans  was  thrown 
up  a  work  the  precise  model  of  the  fortified  barrack  at  Lyon.  This  work 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  beau- 
tifully executed.  In  the  same  camp,  opposite  to  the  corps  of  artificers^ 
were  models  of  the  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Oise,  and  of  every  sort  of 
bridge  that  can  be  employed  for  the  passage  of  rivers  or  torrents.  These 
were  beautifully  executed,  and  their  proportions  exact 

The  pontoon  Dridge  of  fifteen  boats  was  thrown  across  the  Oise  and 

2  E  2 
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troops  commeneed  to  pass  within  forty  minutes.  This  operation  was 
slow,  but  well  done,  and  in  perfect  silence ;  and  it  was  evident  eveiy  man 
knew  his  duty. 

While  the  "Xing  was  in  the  camp,  an  attack  was  supposed  to  be  made 
upon  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  out- 
posts, and  came  down  to  the  very  brid^^e,  but  failed  to  cross  it,  as  it  wag 
wmng  round.  A  reinforcement  of  infantry,  with  artillery,  soon  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  boats  with  troops  were  pushed  across, 
and  ultimately  the  bridge  swung  back,  and  passed  by  infantry  and  artil- 
lery.   The  whole  of  this  operation  was  perfectly  well  performed. 

The  day  before  the  King  left  Compidj^ne,  he  had  his  last  field-day,  and 
went  through  the  ceremony,  as  upon  his  first  arrival,  of  passing  down  the 
front  of  the  lines,  each  battalion  and  regiment  of  cavalrv,  and  each  bri- 

5ade  of  artillery,  calling  out  by  signal  '*  Vive  le  Roi."  His  Majesty  this  - 
ay  halted  upon  the  left  of  each  division,  where  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  promoted  or  to  receive  deco- 
rations, were  formed  in  one  line,  with  carried  arms,  each  saluting  as  he 
was  called  by  name,  and  his  promotion  announced  by  the  Minister  of 
War.  Those  who  received  decorations  stepped  forward  and  placed  them- 
selves on  the  right  of  the  King,  who  received  from  a  Staff-officer  the  deco- 
ration, which  were  presented  bv  the  King,  who  said  something  to  each 
person ;  and  the  gradation  of  the  Cross  was  publicly  announced  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  thus : — 

In  the  name  of  the  King. — Lieutenant ,  of  the  9th  Light  Infantry, 

to  be  Captain  in  the  9th.    The  soldier ,  of  the  9th  Light  Infantry,  is 

named  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Such  a  one— an  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Such  a  one— a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

The  finale  of  the  ceremony  was  a  salute  from  the  whole  of  those  per- 
sons, accompanied  by  a  roll  of  the  drum  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  It 
was  an  imposing  sight. 

The  King  and  the  Royal  FamUy  were  received,  both  by  the  troops  and 
inhabitants,  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  Afajesty  is  in  perfect  health  and 
high  spirits.  The  gracious  attentions  of  both  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  the  British  officers*,  marked  their  kind 
feelings  towards  them,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  impression. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the  management 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry— moves  the  whole  with  great  ease  and 
confidence;  and  the  day  upon  which  he  personally  directed  the  manosu- 
vres  th^  were  performed  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  upon  the  other 
days.  He  is  very  active ;  has  a  quick  military  eye ;  is  cool  and  clear  in 
his  directions ;  and  his  manner  to  both  officers  and  soldiers  is  particularly 
gracious  and  endearing.  He  appears  to  me  to  want  only  experience  in 
the  field  to  be  an  excellent  officer,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Grenerals  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject. 

This  is  advantageous  for  himself  and  for  his  country ;  nor  is  it  less  for- 
tunate that  he  should  have  married  such  a  personage  as  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  She  does,  indeed,  promise  to  be  a  treasure  to  France,  in  the 
natural  supposition  that  she  will  one  day  be  its  Queen.  The  expression 
oC  her  countenance  is  particularly  good— it  is  amiable  and  intelligent ; 
her  eyes  beautiful;  her  figure  commanding;  her  manners  very  distin- 
guished— they  combine  dignity  with  perfect  ease,  and  the  most  engaging 
affability;  her  conversation  always  upon  subjects  of  some  importance, 
either  public,  or  with  reference  to  what  is  passing,  or  to  the  person  she  is 
addressing,  but  never  frivolous.    She  has  certainly  won  the  affections  of 

*  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Sir  Charles  Doyle;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burdatt;  Major 
Johnttonei  42nd ;  Major  Vjrvian ;  Captain  Lyon ;  Lieutenant  Ibbotson,  4th  Dra- 
goons. 
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all  the  persons,  civil  and  militaiy,  who  were  assembled  at  Compi^gne. 
She  speaks  English  very  weU,  and  understands  it  perfectly. 

The  officers  of  her  Majesty's  62nd  Regiment,  at  present  in  India, 
have  presented  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Hutchison,  on  his  leaving  that 
Regiment,  by  being,  transferred  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  11th  Light 
Dragoons,  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  with  the  following  inscription : — 

'*  Presented  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Hutchison,  H.  M.  62nd  Regiment, 
by  his  brother  officers,  in  testimony  of  his  most  kind  and  zealous 
services  for  many  years ;  and  their  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  society." 

We  have  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  disturbances  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Ist  West  India  Regiment  at  Trinidad,  till 
the  facts  were  before  us  in  a  positive  and  authentic  shape.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court-martial  held  upon  the  misguided  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny  supersede,  while  they  correspond  with,  our  own  previous 
advices  on  the  subject ;  and,  so  far  from  showing  cause  against  the 
employment,  fidelity,  or  discipline  of  Black  Troops  in  the  West  Indies, 
it  strikes  us  that  the  evidence  adduced  upon  this  trial  tends  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  The  sanguinary  outbreak,  described  in  the  minutes 
which  we  append,  originated  with  and  was  confined  to  a  group  of 
Negro  recruits  just  embodied  in  the  corps,  and  fresh  from  Africa,  with 
all  their  savage  habits  unreclaimed.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  single 
old  soldier  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  or  its  consequences ;— on  the 
contrary,  they  were  universally  true  to  their  colours,  and  one  man  was 
actually  shot  dead  by  the  mutineers  wliile  assisting  to  bring  them  back 
to  order.  There  is  no  evidence  that  undue  severity  bad  been  exercised 
towards  these  recruits^  or  was  practised  generally  in 'the  1st  West  India 
Regiment,  although  a  suspicion  to  that  effect  existed,  as  we  have  reason 
to  know ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Bush  and  his 
Adjutant,  when  apprized  of  the  unexpected  explosion  in  the  barracks, 
is  shown  to  have  been  prompt  and  decided.  We  must,  therefore,  refer 
these  disorders  to  the  mode  of  recruiting,  which  in  the  present  instance 
led  to  such  serious  results.  The  proceedings,  which  we  subjoin,  are  of 
much  interest,  and  excite  our  Involuntary  sympathy  for  the  barbarian 
ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  the  stout  negro  Stewart,  whose  qualities, 
under  sufficient  training,  and  with  a  due  experience  of  European  habits, 
might  have  rendered  him  a  worthy  associate  of  British  soldiers. 

We  limit  the  details  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  of  Stewart, 
as  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  entire  mutiny. 

The  Court  for  the  trial  of  this  man  assembled  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
of  July.  It  was  composed  as  follows : — President,  Major  Walker,  65th 
Regiment ;  Brevet  Major  Victor,  Captain  Royal  Eni^ineers ;  Captains 
Thorp  and  Lewis,  89th  Regiment ;  Captain  Wyatt,  36th  Regiment ;  Cap- 
tains Kenny  and  Graham,  89th  Regiment ;  Lieut.  Pickard,  76th  Regiment; 
Lieut.  Egerton,  89th  Regiment;  Lieut.  Whittingham,  7th  Fusiliers; 
Lieuts.  Aylmer  and  Clarke,  89th  Regiment ;  Ensigns  Pigott  and  Home, 
89th  Regiment ;  Muor  Harpour,  Deputy  Judge- Advocate.  Serjeant  Scot- 
land and  Corporal  Bone  acted  as  interpreters. 

Charge  1st. — For  that  he  (private  Donald  Stewart)  being  at  St.  Joseph's 
Barracks,  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  on  or  about  the  night  of  the  1 7tn  of 
June,  or  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1837,  did  act  as  a  leader  and 
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principal  in  exciting,  aiding,  and  abetting  certain  recruits  of  the  1st  West 
India  Regiment  in  a  mutiny ;  the  object  of  which  was  the  subversion  of 
military  authority  and  the  destruction  of  the  officers  of  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment. 

2nd. — ^That  he  (private  Donald  Stewart)  being  at  the  barracks  of  St. 
Joseph,  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  on  or  about  the  17th,  or  morning  of  the 
18th  of  June,  1837,  did  by  his  example  and  personal  assistance  cause 
certain  houses  or  huts  to  be  set  on  fire,  thereby  contemplating  and  intend- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  barracks  of  St.  Joseph. 

3rd.— That  he  (private  Donald  Stewart)  did  on  the  occasion  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  charges,  discharge  a  firelock  loaded  with  powder  and  ball, 
or  other  substance  calculated  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound,  at  private  Charles 
Dixon,  1st  West  India  Regiment,  whereby  the  said  private  Charles  Dixon 
was  mortally  wounded  ana  died  on  the  spot. 

The  above  three  charges  were  carefully  read  over  by  the  Deputy  Judge- 
Advocate,  and  explained  in  the  simplest  terms  to  the  African  interpreters. 
Major  Harpour  would  not  allow  these  men  to  translate  the  charges  to 
the  prisoner  until  he  was  well  satisfied  they  distinctly  understood  them; 
and  here  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with  an  assiduity  that 
was  highly  honourable. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Bush,  being  sworn,  said,  that  he  felt  in  the  painful 
position  of  prosecutor  to  several  prisoners  (privates  of  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment).  The  gallant  Colonel  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  mutiny,  observing  that  none  of  the  old  soldiers  were  im- 
plicated in  it. 

The  following  is  Cdonel  Bush's  evidence : — 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  last,  the  regimental  serjeant- 
major  came  to  my  bed-room  window  and  tapped,  saying  that  there 
was  something  very  serious  goiuj^  on;  that  the  last  recruits  had  ^t 
possession  of  all  the  arms  out  of  the  barrack-room,  and  were  coming 
to  murder  us  all  and  march  back  to  Guinea.  I  immediately  dressed 
myself  and  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  towards  the  spot  where  the  muti- 
neers were  assembled.  As  it  was  moonlight,  I  called  on  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  go  to  their  barracks,  when  about  four  shots  were 
fired  towards  me,  which  induced  me  to  halt,  (I  was  then  within  about 
thirty  yards  of  them;)  and  in  a  moment  a  whole  volley  was  fired;  I 
should  certainly  say  forty  shots,  or  thereabouts.  I  heard  the  baUs  quite 
plain,  not  only  pass  me,  but  in  the  trees. — I  must  observe  that  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  Bentley  (whom  I  called  on  the  serjeant-major's  report)  was 
behind  me  when  the  four  first  shots  were  fired,  and  on  the  second  volley 
also,  and  I  then  observed  to  him  that  all  was  up,  that  I  saw  nothing  to  be 
done  but  for  him  to  mount  his  horse  and  proceed  to  St.  James's  for  a 
detachment  of  the  89th  Regiment ;  and  as  we  were  then  retreating  before 
the  mutineers,  who  were  still  firing  at  us,  we  passed  the  corner  of  the 
stable,  when  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Bentley  slipped  into  it  unobserved, 
and  I  continued  my  way  towards  the  back  of  the  officers'  quarters,  and 
heard  shots  rattling  against  the  fence  which  enclosed  these  quarters  as  I 
passed  through  the  small  wicket-gate,  and  there  they  lost  sight  of  me.  I 
paused  a  moment,  and  thought  what  I  should  do,  and  with  a  full  impres- 
sion that  these  recruits  had  taken  all  the  arms.**  After  ^oing  through 
the  particulars,  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  subjomed  evidence, 
he  thus  concluded : — **  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Honourable 
Court,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  although  I  have  most  certainly  been 
treated  by  these  prisoners  with  the  ereatest  in^atitude,  and  that  my 
life  has  been  seriously  endangered,  still  I  entertam  no  vindictive  feeling 
whatever  towards  them ;  and  I  cannot  help  commiserating  them  from  my 
heart,  and  therefore  would  not  for  an  instant  propose  any  way  to  submit 
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•videnoe  whieh  I  conceive  might  be  more  levere  upon  them  than  the 
naked  truth.  After  this  preliminary  I  shall  proceed  to  call  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  prosecution/* 

After  Colonel  Bush  finished  his  address  to  the  Court,  what  he  said  was 
interpreted  to  the  prisoner ;  and  he  was  asked  had  he  any  questions  to 
put  to  the  Colonel  ?  There  seemed  to  be  here  some  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  interpreters  in  making  Stewart  comprehend.  The  prisoner  ob- 
served that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  Colonel,  who  always  treated 
him  kindly.  On  being  told  by  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate  that  he  had 
better  reserve  any  observations  he  had  to  make  to  the  Court  until  called 
on  for  his  defence,  and  at  present  confine  himself  to  asking  the  witness  any 
questions,  the  prisoner  declined  putting  any  interrogatory  to  the  Colonel 

Colonel  Bush  questioned  by  the  Comt. — Did  you,  during  the  mutiny, 
distinguish  the  prisoner  ?    I  cannot  swear  I  did. 

Lieutenant  Bentle/s  evidence  was  in  substance  as  follows : — 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  last,  I  was  awoke  by  a  loud  noise ; 
I  heard  the  serjeant-major  say  to  the  Colonel — *  There  is  a  serious  distur- 
bance at  the  barracks ;  the  recruits  have  seized  the  arms  with  the  inten- 
tion of  finding  their  way  back  to  Guinea.'  I  went  and  awoke  the  officers : 
on  returning  from  the  quarters  of  the  last  officer  I  awoke,  I  met  the 
Colonel ;  I  saw  the  recruits  running  out  in  great  numbers ;  they  amounted 
to  about  thirty  odd ;  the  Colonel  called  on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  return  to  their  barracks ;  scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  four  or  ikve 
shots  were  fired  at  Colonel  Bush :  the  Colonel  said,  '  There  is  ball,  I  fear 
it  is  all  up  with  us.'  We  hesitated  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
treated towards  the  officers'  barracks.  During  this  time  there  were,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  about  fifty  shots  fired  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  going.  1  was  advised  by  the  Colonel  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
towaiSs  St.  James,  for  a  detachment  of  the  89th.  I  went  to  the  stable, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  my  horse ;  while  I  was  in  the  stable  two  balls 
came  into  the  stall  close  to  where  1  was  standing.  On  proceeding  down 
the  hill,  close  to  the  guard-house,  I  saw  about  forty  or  fifty  men  (mu- 
tineers) standing :  they  were  scattered  about.  When  they  saw  me  mounted 
they  set  up  a  shout,  believing  that  I  had  no  chance  of  retreating ;  I  imme- 
diately endeavoured  to  dash  through  them;  before  I  passed  they  advanced 
towaras  me  with  the  intention  of  intercepting  me.  I  saw  distinctlv  the 
prisoner,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  on  with  his  musket  at  the  trau ;  he 
approached  me,  but,  seeing  he  could  not  catch  me,  he  levelled  and  fired  at 
me.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  not  in  front,  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
mutineers ;  as  he  fired  I  stooped  beside  my  horse's  head,  so  as  to  shelter 
myself  as  much  as  I  could.  After  he  fired  I  rose  up,  and  saw  him  wiUi 
his  firelock  still  levelled  at  me.*' 

On  the  prisoner  being  asked,  through  the  interpreters,  if  he  had  any 
Question  to  put  to  Lieutenant  Bentley,  he  said  it  was  true  that  he  had 
nred  his  gun  at  the  Adjutant,  but  stated  that  he  knew  not  who  it  was. 
As  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  would  have  militated  against 
him,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate  again  advised  him  to  make  no  state- 
ment until  he  came  to  his  defence ;  he  also  recommended  the  Court  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  last  averment,  which  was  tantamount  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  offence.  Prisoner  had  no  question  to  ask  the  last  witness. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Ensign  Pogson.  He  deposed  as  follows  : 
*'  On  the  18th  of  June  last  I  was  awoke  by  the  Adjutant  at  about  three  in 
the  morning :  I  was  told  to  get  up  directly,  for  there  was  a  mutiny.  On 
going  out  I  saw  the  mutineers  towards  the  grenadiers'  barracks ;  imme- 
diately after  I  heard  three  or  four  shots  fired,  and  shortly  after  a  volley 
was  discharged ;  the  volley  connsted  of  about  thirty  or  forty  pieces,  as  I 
should  think.  Seijeant  Stone  said  the  Colonel  was  shot ;  on  hearing  this 
I  repaired  to  my  room.  I  then  made  mv  way  to  the  magistrate's  house ; 
gmng.  thither  I  met  the  Colonel,  and  followed  him.    We  armed  oursdves 
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at  the  Police  Statioii,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  leennts^  who  wei«  ob  the 
pamde  ground ;  they  returned  the  fire ;  we  kept  on  the  top  of  the  faiii : 
they  retreated  towards  the  barracks,  and  we  acoompanied  them  by  a 
parallel  moTement,  still  keeping  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  The  recnuts 
then  advanced  on  us ;  we  made  a  stand  on  the  top  of  the  failL  The 
Colonel  said  fire  one  at  a  time :  they  retreated*  We  after  this  weot  to 
the  barracks  and  commenced  calling  the  roll ;  about  a  quarter  of  aa  hour 
after  this  I  saw  Donald  Stewart  brought  in  by  a  party  of  the  1st  West 
India  and  some  of  the  Militia  ;  he  was  bound." 

Question  by  the  Court.— Did  you  see  the  prisoner  during  the  affray, 
and  if  so,  was  he  armed  ? — ^I  did  not  see  the  prisoner  during  the  affiay. 
The  prisoner  refused  to  question  Mr.  Pogson. 

Private  Henry  King  (a  recruit)  was  next  examined.  He  professed  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  was  sworn  and  examined  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters.  Question  by  Colonel  Bnsh : — ^Did  you  see  fiie  prisoner  during 
the  mutiny  with  his  firelock  in  his  hand?— I  did.  Did  you  hear  him  sing 
the  war  song  "  Dangkaree/'  and  see  him  fire  oiF  his  firelock  ? — I  heard 
him  sing  the  war  song,  but  did  not  see  him  fire.  Did  you  see  Donald 
Stewart  with  fire  in  his  hand,  and  whose  house  did  he  set  fire  to  ? — I  saw 
him  with  fire  in  his  hand ;  he  set  fire  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  house. 

Question  bv  the  Court. — How  far  is  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  house  firom  the 
barracks  ?— About  twenty  paces.  The  prisoner  declined  questioning  this 
witness. 

Romeo  Lindore,  sworn. — This  witness  is  a  young  man  of  colour ;  he 
belongs  to  the  band  of  the  1st  West  India;  is  a  Creole,  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
and  was  educated  in  the  regimental  school.  His  evidence  was  as  follows  :^ 
"  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  1 8th  of  June  last,  with  his  musket,  accom- 
panied by  three  others ;  the  prisoner  and  these  three  men  were  the  first 
four  that  fired :  after  this  I  saw  Donald  Stewart  go  to  the  reg^ental 
store,  and  break  the  door  open  himself ;  on  this  xirivate  Dixon  came  and 
tried  to  stop  him,  on  which  a  recruit  came  up  and  struck  Dixon  twice, 
once  over  the  head  and  once  over  the  arm ;  Dixon  fell ;  at  this  instant 
Donald  Stewart  said, '  Ah  you  old  soldier,  you  knock  down,'  and  fired  on 
Dixon ;  on  receiving  the  fire  Dixon  groaned  and  died  immediately.  After 
this  I  saw  the  prisoner  take  a  keg  of  powder  out  of  the  store,  and  go  about 
thirty  yards  with  the  other  men ;  he  (the  prisoner)  then  broke  open  the 
keg  with  his  own  hand ;  the  keg  contained  blank  cartridges ;  he  then 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks.  About  this  time  Lieutenant 
Bentley  was  coming  on  horseback,  and  the  mutineers  fired  about  twenty 
shots  at  him.  A  good  deal  of  firing  continued  until  day-break.  I  saw 
Donald  Stewart  and  some  of  the  recruits  go  round  by  the  kitchen ;  they 
had  their  muskets  in  their  hands:  one  of  the  recruits  set  fire  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  prisoner  took  fire  and  put  it  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Tom 
(Mrs.  Thomas  Dalrymple) ;  he  then  put  fire  to  the  trash-house ;  after  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire  the  whole  party  took  the  road  down  the  hill.  I 
did  not  again  see  Donald  Stewart  until  he  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  by 
Major  Chads." 

Serjeant  Jim,  sworn. — **  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of 
June,  I  heard  the  bugle  sound,  and  got  up,  looked  about  the  room  and  saw 
no  firelocks  in  the  rack ;  my  own  fusee  was  taken  away,  as  also  my  pouch, 
sword,  and  sash.    I  came  out  before  the  company's  door,  and  saw  many 

geople  before  the  regimental  store;  they  were  firing  in  front  of  the 
arrack-guard  in  a  direction  towards  the  stables.  I  saw  the  prisoner  come 
before  the  serjeant  major's. door  and  fire  a  shot.  I  turned  away  and  went 
to  the  rear  of  the  barracks ;  when  I  got  there  I  saw  Stewart  with  three 
men — ^they  set  fire  to  the  kitchen.  I  cannot  say  which  of  them  did  this. 
The  prisoner  himself  then  set  fire  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  house,  and  went 
away  towards  St.  Joseph's,  where  he  was  caught.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  is  also 
called  Mrs.  Tom.    The  prisoner  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  nead  man  in 
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the  mutiny;  there  is  another  head  man  who  is  now  in  the  hospital. 
Stewart  seemed  to  have  the  chief  command." — ^The  prisoner  declined 
cross-examining  this  witness. 

Colonel  Busn  now  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  laying  before  the  court 
a  plan  of  the  barracks  at  St.  Joseph's,  as  although  some  of  the  members  of 
the  court  sufficiently  knew  the  localities,  others  knew  nothing  of  them. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Judge- Advocate,  before  he  adjourned  the  court,  told  the  interpreters 
to  acquaint  the  prisoner  that  his  trial  was  not  finished,  but  would  be  re- 
sumea  on  the  morrow.  He  did  this  lest  the  unfortunate  man  should  be 
under  the  impression  that  his  trial  was  concluded  without  his  being  al- 
lowed to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Adjourned  at  half-past  four  o'clock  to 
the  20th. 

July  20. — "  The  court  opened  this  day  about  noon,  and  after  having  had 
submitted  to  it  a  plan  of  St.  Joseph's  barracks,  private  J.  Burns,  of  the  1st 
W.  T.  regiment,  was.  called.    The  substance  of  his  evidence  ran  thus : — 

**  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  June  ;  he  was  in  front  of 
the  mutineers,  commanding  all  of  them.  I  was  that  morning  awoke  by 
the  bugle — I  went  to  where  the  recruits  were.  I  returned  to  the  other 
barrack ;  when  I  came  back  all  the  recruits  had  firelocks  in  their  hands. 
I  took  a  stick  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter ;  I  said  go  back,  and 
offered  to  strike  them.  They  would  not  go  back,  but  ran  by  the  canteen 
to  break  open  the  store.  When  I  saw  this,  I  and  Dixon,  who  was  with  me, 
ran  back.  One  of  the  recruits  took  a  Serjeant's  sword  and  cut  Dixon,  he 
fell,  and  Stewart  took  his  firelock  and  shot  Dixon.  1  then  returned  to  the 
barrack.  One  of  the  recruits  then  took  some  fire  and  burnt  the  kitchen. 
I  at  first  went  to  the  trash-house  and  saw  the  recruits  with  arms  in  their 
hands;  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  commanding  them.    I  heard  the 

Frisoner  say  to  the  recruits,  Coine  on,  come  on  I  and  they  all  followed  him  ; 
cannot  say  if  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  the  barrack-rooms.  When  Dixon 
was  fired  at  by  the  prisoner  he  never  moved  at\er,  but  died  on  the  spot. 
Donald  Stewart  did  not  speak  to  Dixon  when  he  shot  him.** 

Alexander  Laidlaw  (a  recruit) — **  I  saw  Stewart  on  the  morning  of  the 
mutiny ;  he  was  a  head-man ;  I  saw  him  serve  out  blank  cartridges  to  the 
mutineers.  He  then  broke  open  the  store,  and  took  a  keg  of  powder,  and 
gave  it  to  the  recruits.  I  heard  Donald  Stewart  tell  the  recruits  to  fire 
when  the  Colonel  was  under  the  tree ;  he  ordered  them  to  fire  on  the 
ColoneL'* 

John  Pratt,  sworn. — "I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  momingof  the  18th  of 
June ;  he  (the  prisoner)  fired  on  the  Colonel  and  on  Lieut,  ^entley.'* 

Here  the  prosecutor  closed  his  case.  The  Deputy  Judge- Advocate  now 
bade  the  interpreters  to  explain  to  the  prisoner  that  if  he  had  any  defence 
to  make,  any  witness  to  examine,  or  anything  to  say  to  the  court,  the  time 
had  now  arrived ;  but  if  he  wished  a  few  hours*  time,  or  even  until  the  next 
day,  to  prepare  his  defence,  or  compose  his  mind,  the  court  would  grant 
him  any  reasonable  time.  The  prisoner  said  he  had  neither  witness  to 
examine  nor  anything  to  say  in  his  defence.  The  Judge- Advocate  advised 
him  to  reflect  a  litUe  before  he  refused  the  offer  of  the  court  to  give  him 
time  for  his  defence.  The  prisoner  replied  he  had  nothing  to  say,  save 
that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done ;  he  also  begged  that  whatever 
the  court  wished  to  do  to  him  they  would  do  it  at  once. 

The  Deputy  Judge- Advocate  of  course  took  no  notice  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  prisoner's  observation,  and  the  court  proceeded  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence and  their  sentence. 

The  sentences  passed  by  the  court,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  S.  Whitting- 
ham.  are  as  follows :— William  Satchell  to  be  transported  for  life ;  Stewart, 
Ogston,  and  Coffin,  to  be  "  shot  to  death  by  musketry."  The  sentence  on 
these  three  men  was  carried  into  execution  at  St.  Joseph's  Barracks  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  16th  of  August. 
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STATIONS  OP  THB  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION  IST  NOV.«  1837. 


Aetaon.ae.  CaptLord  Bdwaid  RasaeU,Soath 

America, 
^tna,  6.  car.  ▼.  Capt.  A.T.  E.  Vidal.Coastof 

Africa. 
African,  st.  tur.  ▼.  Capt  F«  W.  Beeebey,  Coast 

of  Ireland. 
Albau.  St.  v.,  Lieut.  E.  B.  Tinling,  W.  Indie*. 
Algerine.  10,  Lieut.  W.  S.Thomas.  East  Indies. 
Alligator.  S8,  Capt  Sir  J.  J.  O.  Bremer.  C.U.. 

K.C.H.,  particular  service. 
Asia,  84,  Capt.W.  Fisher,  Mediterranean. 
Afltrasa.  6.  Capt  J.  H.  Plumridge.  Falmouth. 
Barham,  50.  Capt.  A.  L.  Corrv.  Mediterranean. 
Basilisk, 6,  ketch, Lieut 0.6.  Macdonald,  South 

America. 
Beacon,  8,  sur.  ▼..  Lieut.  T.  Qravefl,  Mediter. 
Beagle,  10.  sur.  ▼.  Com.  J .  C.  Wickhamf  East 

Indies. 
BeHerophon.80.  Captain  Samuel  Jackson,  G.B.. 

Mediterranean. 
BeWidera.  4S.  CaptC.B.  Strong. West  Indies. 
Blazer,  st.  ▼.,  Lieut  J.  M.  Waugh.  par.  ser. 
Blonde,46,Capt  P.  Mason, C.B. South  America. 
Bonetu.  3.  Lieut.  H.  P.  Descamps,  Coast  of 

AfHca. 
Boxer,  st.  v.  Lieut  F.  Bullock,  par.  ser. 
BriUnnia,  ISO,  Adm.  P.  C  H.Durham,  G.C.B., 

Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas,  Portsmouth. 
Bnuard.3.  Lieut.  J.  L.  B.  StolU  C.  of  AM. 
Cameleon,  10,  Lieut.  J.  Bradley,  Lisbon  station. 
Carrou.st  v..  Lieut.  E.  E.  Owen,  West  Indies. 
Carysfort.  36,  Capt  H.  B.  Martin,  Mediter. 
Castor.  36.  Capt.  E.  Collier.  Mediterranean. 
Ceylon.  S.  Lieut.  J.  G.  M'Keniie, rec.  sh.  Malta. 
Champion.  18.  Com. 6.  St  V.  King.W.  Indies. 
Childers.  16,  Com.  Hon.H.  Keppel, Mediter. 
Cleopatra, S6, Capt. Hon.  G.  Grey.  S.America. 
Clio,  16,Com.W.  Richardson,  Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice.  6.  Lieut.  J.  Douglas,  S.  .America. 
Columbine.  18,  Com.  T.  Henderton.  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Comet,  st  V.  Lieut  G.  T.  Gordon,  par.  ser. 
Comus.  18.  Com.  Hon.  P.  P.  Cary.  West  Indies. 
Conflance,  st.  w.,  Lieut W.  Arlctt,  Mediter. 
Conway.  98.  Capt.  C.  R.  Drinkwater.  E.  Indies. 
Cdrnwallis,  74,  Vice-Adm.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget. 

G.C.H.,  Capt.  Sir  R.  Grant,  Rt,  W.  Indies. 
Crocodile.  28,  Capt.  Js.  Polkinghorne,  Ply- 
mouth. 
Cruiser.  16.  Com.  W.  A.  Willis,  Sheeness. 
Curlew.  10,  Lieut  E.  Noreott,  Coast  of  AMca. 
Dido.  18,  Capt  L.  Davies,  C.B.,  Mediterranean. 
Dolphin,  3,  Lieut  T.  L.  Roberta,  C  of  Africa. 
Donegal,  78,  Capt  J.  Drake,  Plymouth. 
Dublin,  50.  Vice- Adm.  Sir  C.  E.  Hamond,  Bart., 

K.R.C.,  Capt.  R.  Tait,  S.  America. 
Echo.  St.  v.,  Lieut  W.  James.  West  Indies. 
Edinburgh,  74,  Capt.  W.  W.  Henderson,  Porto- 
mouth. 
Excellent, 76.  Capt.  T.  Hastings.  Portsmouth. 
Fair  Rosamond,  Lieut.  W.  B.  Oliver,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Fairy,  10,  sur.T.  Capt.  W.  Ilcwett,  North  Sea. 
Favourite,  18.  Com.  W.  (broker.  Plymouth. 
Firefly,  st  v..  Lieut.  J.  Pearce.  partic.  serv. 
Flnmer.st.  v..  Lieut.  J.  M.  Potbury,  W.  Indies. 
Plv,  18,  Com.  R.  Eliott.  South  America. 
Fo'restcr,  3.  Lieut.  Rosenberg.  Plymouth. 
Gannet  16.  Capt  W.O.  H.  Whish.  West  Indies. 
GrifTon.d.Lieut  J.  G.  D'Urban,  West  Indi^-s. 
Harlequin.  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Erskine.  Mediterran. 
Harpy,  10,  Lieut  Hon.  G.R.A.  Clements.  W. 

Indies. 
Harrier.  18,  Com.  W.H.  H.Carew, S.America. 
Hastings.  74,  Vio»-Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage, 

G.  C.  H..Capt  H.  .ShifTner,  LUbon  sta. 
Hasard.  16,  Com.  J.  Wilkinson.  C.  of  AfMea. 


Herenles,  74,  Capt.  J.  T.  Nicolas,  C.B.,  K.H.. 
Lisbon. 

Hermes. stT.  Lieut.  W.  S.  Blount.  Medn. 

Hornet.  6.  Lieut  H.  BaiUie,  Falmonth. 

Howe.190,  Vice-Adm. Sir  R.Otway,Bt  K.C.B., 
Cap^C.  H.Paget.  Sheemess. 

Hyacinth,  18.  Com.  W.  Warren,  Portsmouth. 

Imogene,98,  Capt  H.  W.  Bruce,  8.  America. 

Inconstant,  36.Capt.  D.Pring.  Lisbon  sta. 

Lark.  4,  sur.  ▼.  Lieut.  E.  Barnett.  W.  Indies. 

Lame.  18.  Com.  J.  P.  Blake.  East  Indies. 

Leveret,  10,  Lieut.  C.  I.Bosanquet,C.of  Africa 

Lightning,  st  v.,  Lieut  Jas.  Sh«mbler,par.  ser. 

Madagascar  46,  Capt  Sir  J.  S.Peyton.  K.C.H., 
West  Indies. 

Magicienne.  S4,  Capt.  G.  W.  St.  John  Mildmay. 
Lisbon  station. 

Magnifleent.  4,  Com.  J.  Paget,  rec.  ship,  Jamai. 

Magpie,  4.  Lieut  T.  S.  Brock,  Mediterranean. 

Malabar.  74,  Capt.  Sir  W.  A.  MonUgn,  C.B. 
K.C.H.,  Lisbon  station. 

Melvil]e.>74,  Capt.  Hon.  R.  8.  Dnndas,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Meteor.stv.  LieutO.W.  Smith,  Woolwich. 

Minden,74,  Capt  A  .  R.  Sharpe,  C JS.,  LUbon 
station. 

Nautilus,  10,  Ueut.  W.  Crooke,  Portsmouth. 

Nimrod,SO,Com.  J.  Fraser,  W.  Indies. 

North  Star,  28.  Con.  Lord  John  Hay,  Usbon 
station. 

Orestes,  18.  Com.  J.  J.  F.  Newell,  Mediter. 

Pearl.  SO.  Com.  Lord  C.  E.  Paget.  W.  Indies. 

Pelican,  16,  Com.  B.  Popham,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Felorus.  16.  Com.  T.  Harding.  East  Indies. 

Pembroke,  74.  Capt.  F.  Moresby,  C.B.,  Medit 

Phoenix,  sty..  Com. W.H.  Henderson,  Lisbon 
station. 

Pickle,  5.  Ueut  P.  Hast,  W.Indies. 

Pique,  36.  Capt.  B.  Boxer,  particular  serrice. 

Pluto,  st  ▼.  Lieut.  J.  Dufllll.  Lisbon  sta. 

Portland,  5S,  Capt  D.  Price.  Mediterranean. 

President.  5S.  Capt  Js.  Scott.  Portomouth. 

Princess  Charlotte,  104,  Adml.  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Stopfurd,  G.C.B..Capt  A.  Fanshawe. Medn. 

Pylades,  18.  Com.  W.  L.  Castle,  Coast  of  Africa 

Racer.  16.  Com.  J.  Hope,  West  Indies. 

Rainbow.  S8.  Capt.T.  Bennett.  West  Indies. 

Raleigh,  16.  C»pt.  M.  Quin,  East  Indies. 

Rapid.  10.  Lieut.  Hon.  O.  H.  8t  V.  de  Ros 
Rinnaird.  Mediter. 

Rattlesnake,  88.  Capt  W.  Hobson,  E.  Indies. 

Raven.  4.  sur.  V.  Lieut  G.  A.  Bed ford,C. of  Africa. 

Rhadamanthus,  stv.Con.  A.  Wakefleld, Medi- 
terranean. 

Ringdove.  16.  Com.  II.  P.  Nixon.  W.  Indies. 

Rodney.  9S.  Capt.  Hyde  Parker,  Mediter. 

RoUa,10.Ueut  F.H.  H.Glasse.Coastof  Africa. 

Rose,  18.  Com.  W.  Barrow,  East  Indies. 

Rover,  IH.  Com.  Chas.  Eden.  South  Ameriea. 

Royal  Adelaide,  104.  Adm.  Lord  A.  Beauclerk. 
G.C.B..  G.C.H.:  Capt.  Sir  Wm.  Elliott, 
C.B.,  K.C.Hh  Plymouth. 

Royal  George,  yacht,  Capt,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  A. 
Fitxelarrnce,  G.C.H.  Portsmouth. 

Royal  Sovereign,  yacht,  Capt.  Sup.  W.  P.  Cam- 
by.  C.B. .Pembroke. 

Royalist.  10.  Lieut  Hon.  E.  Plonkett,  Lisbon 
station. 

Rttssell,74,  Capt  Sir  W.  H.  Dillon. K.C.H.. 
Medn. 

Salamander,  st.  ▼.  Com.  8.  C.  Dacres.  Lisbon 
station. 

Samarang.98. Capt.W. Broughton,  8.  America. 

San  Josef.  110,  Capt  J.  Hancock.  C.B.,  guard- 
ship.  Plymoutn. 

fiappliirvtSS,  Capt.  R.  F.  Rowley.  Mediterran. 

Sappho,  16,  Com.  T.  Frattr,  West  Indict. 
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Stfaeea,  10.  Lient  H.  W.  Hill.  Co.  of  Aflie*. 
tUteUite.  18,  Com.  I.  Robb.  West  Indies. 
Sravmge.  10.  LieuL  Hon.  E.  R.  CanoB,  LUboB 

station. 
SeoriiioD,  10,  Lieut.  C.  Gayton.  Lbbon  ■iation. 
Seodt.  18,  Com.  R.  Craigie.  Coast  of  Africa. 
Scylla,  16,  Com.  Hon.  J.  Denman,  LiaboD  sta. 
Srafloirer,  4,  Lieut.  J.  Roche,  PorUmoutb. 
SeriDgapatam,  46.  Capt  J.  Leith.  West  Inaea. 
Serpent,  16,  Com.  R.  L.  Warren,  W.  Indies. 
Skipjack,  5,  Lieut.  J.  i.  Robiusun.  W.  Indies. 
Snake.  16,  Com.  A.  Milne,  West  Indies.' 
Sparnm,  10.  Lieut.  R.  Lo«reay,par.  serrice. 
Sparrowhawk,  16,  Com.  J.  Sliepberd,  South 

America. 
Speedy.  8,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Mottley, particular  senr. 
Spider,  6.  Lieut  J.  O'Reilly  (a)  South  America. 
Spitfire.  st.Y.6,  Lieut.  A.  Kennedjf ,  particular 

service. 
Stag.  46.  Capt.  T.  B.  SuUivan. C.B..  8.  America. 
Starling,  sur.  ▼.,  Lieut.  H.  Kellett.S.  America. 
Sulphur,  sur. T., Com.  E.  Bolcher.  S.  America. 
TaraTera,74,  Capt.  W.  B.  Mends,  Lisbon  sta. 
Temaraire.  104.  Capt.  T.  P.  Kennedy,  guard-ship, 

Sheemess. 
Thalia.  46,  Uear'Admiral  Sir  P.  Campbell, 

K.Cb. ;  Capt.  R.  Wauchope.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  Coast  of  Africa. 


Tbvnder,  snrr.  Ueut  B.  Allea.  I^xtnMat^ 
Tribnne.S4.Capt.J.Tomkinsoa,  Mediter. 
Triaenlo,  16.  Com.  B.  E.Coan.  Lisboo  statkm. 
T  veed.  SO .  Com .  Bon.  F.  T.  Pelham.  Lasfaon  ata. 
Tyne,  88.  Capt.  J.  Townshend,  rortsamonth. 
Va  n8uard.80,  Capt.SirThos.  FeUovc«.KL  C.B. 

Mediterranean. 
Victor,  16.  Com.  R.  Crosier.  East  Indiea. 
Victory.  104,  Capt.  T.  Searle,  C.B..  giautl-slupw 

Portsmouth. 
Viper.  6.  Lieut.  W.  Winniett.  CoAst  of  Africa. 
Volcano,  st.  ▼..  Lieut.  W.  M'llwaine.  M  edn. 
Wanderer.  16.  Com.  T. Bnshby.  West  IndiM. 
Water  Witch.  10.  Lieut.  W  .Dickey  .C .  of  Africa. 
Wellesley.  74.   R  ear-Admiral  Sir  F.  I^  Mail- 

land,  K.O.B.;   Capt.  T.   Maitland.  Bast 

Indies. 
William  and  Mary,  yacht,  Capt.  Sir  J.  Looasw 

Bart.,  Woolwich. 
Winchester,  6S.  Vice-Admiral  the  Bon.Sii  T. 

B.  Capel.  K.C.B..  Captain  E.  Sparahetl. 

K.H..  East  Indies. 
Wizard,  10,  Lieut.  E.  L.  Harrey,  S.America, 
Wolf.  18,  Com.  E. Stanley. East  Indiea. 
Wolveritte,16,  Com.  Hon.  E.  Howard.  Mediter. 
Zebra,  i6,Capt. R.C . M'Crea,  Eaat  Indies. 


SLOOPS  or  1 

Alert.Lient.C.  H.  Norrington. 
Briseis.  Lieut  John  Downey. 
Delight  Lieut  J.  Moore  (6) 
Express.  Lieut.  W.  O.Croke, 
QoldAnch.  Lieut.  Gdw.  Collier. 
Hope,  Lieut.  W.  L.  Rees. 
Lapwing.  Lieut.  F.  R.  Coghlan. 
Linnet,  Lieut  W.Downey. 
Lyra,  Lieut.  W.  Forrester. 
Magnet,  Lieut.  S.  Griffith. 
Mutinn,  Lieut.  Richard  Pawle. 
Nightingale,  Lieut.  O.  Fortescue. 


AB   COMMISSIOKXD  AS  rACXITS. 

opossum,  Llent.  Robt.  Peter. 
Pandora,  Lieut.  R.  W.  Innes. 
Pigeon,  Lieut.  W.  Luce. 
Ranger, Lieut.  J.  H.  Turner. 
Reindeer,  Lieut.  H.P.  Dicken. 
Seae  nil,  Lieut .  J .  Parsons. 
Sheldrake.  Lieut.  A.  R.  L.  Pastingliam. 
Skylark. Lieut C.  P.Ladd. 
Spey .  Lieut  Rob .  B .  James. 
Star,  Lieut.  C.Smith. 
Swift.  Lieut  D.  Welch. 
Tyrian,  Lieut  Ed.  Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To  BK  COMMAKDKB. 

Archibald  Reed 

To  BK  LiSUTKNAMTB. 

W.  A.  Heieltine 

W.  W.  Webstar 

J.  Mustafect— an  Egyptian 

W.  B.  Moneypenny 

J.T.  H.  Tracey 

A.  I<owe 

T.  Baillie 

To  BB  SUBOKOMS. 

A.  Santlersou 

W.  H.  B.  Jones,  M.D. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

R ear-Admiral  C.  B.  H.  Ross.  C.B..  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  South  American 
station. 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  J.  A.  Ommanney,  Knt, 
C.B.,  tu  be  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Lisbon 
station. 

Rear-Admiral  Hon.  George  Elliot  C.B.. to  be 
Commanderin-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Coast  of  Afkrica. 

Captaik. 
James  Polkinghorna. ....  Crooodile 

COUMAKOKBS. 

J.  Gape Coaat  Guard 

A.Babd Da 

*"  -a  Doekyaid 


LlBVTKITAHTS. 

Hon.  G.  F.  Hastings ....  Rhadamanthos 

W.  H.GlflTard Hyacinth 

J.  Mustafeet Wellesley 

J.  H.  Bellairs Coast  Guard 

J.Ray Do. 

E.  Bangh Do. 

H.S.Smith Do. 

L.HalUday Da 

C.  Goullett Do. 

R.  S.  Robinson Tyne 

J.B.West DoL 

J.  M.  Langtry Donegal 

J.  Poad •  .Haslemere  Semaphovn 

W.  Hornby Edinburgh 

Mastbbs. 

R.  Easto to  com.  Jupiter 

W.  White Royal  Sovereign  Yacbt 

A.  Thompson Victory 

Js.  Pearce Temeraire 

.^VBOKOWS. 

Js.  Carmichael Tyne 

A.  Bryson Salamander 

As«ISTAKT-SUBOKOK8. 

E.  F.  Howe Comet 

J.  Rees Thunder 

F.  J.  Whipple sup.  Royal  Adelaide 

R.  Gregor Do. 

T.  Taite Do. 

W.  Bateman MeWiOe 

Js.  Atchison Jupiter 

CHAPLAm. 

Rev.  H.JooM ..WeUedty 
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ARHT. 


OFFICB  OF  OBDNANCB,8tpt.7. 


WAB*OFFICE.  Oct.  S. 


Corpi  of  Royal  Sappon  and  Mtaeri— Second 
Capt  Haniy  Handbam.  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
EngiaMn,  to  bo  Adyt.  Ttoe  Jebb,prani. 

WAR  OFFICE.  Sept.  99. 

9nd  Dragoon  Ooarde— Cornet  and  Adjutant 
Franela  Haviland  to  bare  tbe  rank  of  Lleat. 

13tb  Llgbt  Dragooni— Lieut. 'Werner  CathreY« 
ttom  tbe  Iltb  LLint  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieat  with- 
oat  pnrob.  vice  Ridge*  prom. 

34tb  Foot— Lient.  John  Stvle  Norrie  to  be 
Capt  by  parch.  Tiee  Brevet-MiOor  Fraeer.  who 
retiree;  EntiKn  Folliott  DulT  to  be  Lieat.  by 
irarch.T{ee  Norrie;  Gent  Cadet  Francis  Chas. 
Harrey.  from  the  RJf.C,  to  be  Ensign  by 
purclu  Vice  Doff. 

61st— Ensign  Franda  John  Stephens  to  be 
Lieut,  without  parch,  vice  Harkness,  dee.; 
Gent  Cadet  WUliam  R.  Browne,  fhim  the 
R.M.C..  to  be  Entiga  tIcc  Stephens. 

63rd— Capt  Heury  Croly,  from  h.p.  Unatt, 
to  be  Capt  vice  Lane.  app.  Paymaster;  Capt 
Richard  Lane  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Foster, 
app.  Paymaster  of  a  Recruiting  District 

93rd— Lieut  Waiiam  Bernard  Ainslie  to  be 
Capt  by  parch,  vice  Blaehfiird,  wlio  retires ; 
Ensign  Andrew  Agnew  to  be  Lieut,  by  pureh. 
vice  Ainslie  i  Edw.  Hunter  Biair,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  parch,  vice  Agnew. 

99th— Lieut  Joho  Fowle.  from  h.p.  of  the 
York  Rangers,  to  be  Lieut  repaying  the  dilT. 
he  received,  vice  Armstrong,  prom. 

Unattached— To  be  Captains  without  pur- 
chase :—Lieut  John  Armstrong*  ficom  99th 
Foot;  Lieut.  Robt  Stuart  Ridge,  from  13th 
Light  Dragoons. 

Brevet— Major  Richard  Greaves,  on  h.p. 
Unatt,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  in  the  Army. 

Memorandum— The  Christian  name  of  Qoar- 
termastar  Sheridan,  of  13th  Foot,  is  Mark. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE.  Sept.  99. 

Royal  Regiment  of  ArtiUory— Second-Cant. 
John  Somervillo  to  be  Adjt  viee  Cuppage.  who 
resigns  the  A<ytey.  only;  First. Lieut  Francis 
WeUer  to  be  SeoondrCapt  vice  Poynter,  dec. ; 
Second-Llent  WUliam  Bland  to  be  First-Lieut 
viee  Weller. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Oct  1. 

Memorandum — ^The  half>pay  of  the  undermen- 
tioned Offlcers  has  been  eauceUed  from  the  1st 
instant  inclusive,  they  having  accepted  a  com- 
muted allowance  Ibr  their  commbsions: — De- 
puty-Purveyor James  Mould,  h.p.  of  the  Hos- 
pital Staff;  Capt  John  Lewis  Pleyardt  h.p. 
WatteviUe's  Regiment;  Lieut  Henry  RnUan 
and  Capt.  Aiehibald  Maclean,  h.p.  Battalion  of 
Incorporated  Militia  of  Upper  Canada. 

DOWNINO-STREET,  Oct  4. 

The  Queen  haa  been  pleased  to  appoint 
N^or-Gen.  George  Thomas  Napier,  C.B.,  to 
Iw  Governor  and  Commander-ln-Cliief  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Oct  5. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery— Seoond-Ueui. 
John  Rusee  DomvUle  to  be  FlrsV-Ueot  vioo 
Kettlewell.  resigned. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE.  Oct  6. 

Ordnance  Medical  Department — Geo.  Thoe. 
Ferris,  Gent  to  be  Assist-Surg.  vice  Totner, 
dec 


2nd  Lift  Gnards— Cornet  John  Lindsay,  from 
9nd  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Comet  and  Sub- 
Lieut  by  pureh.  vice  ToUemaeh  jsrom. 

9nd  Dragoon  Guards— Robert  William  Dallas, 
Gent  to  be  Comet  by  pureh.  vice  Lindsay,  app. 
to  the  9nd  Life  Guards. 

4th  Foot— Lieut  Fazquhar  M.  Campbell  to 
be  Capt  by  pnrch.  vice  Westmacott.  who  re- 
tires; JBnsigu  Charles  Stamforth  Heat  to  be 
Lieut  by  parch,  vice  Campbell ;  Ensign  Wm. 
Wilby  to  be  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice  Zoueh,  who 
retires;  John  Hales  Glaabrook,  Gent  to  be  Ens. 
by  porch .  vice  Heat 

98th— Ensign  Charles  Henry  NicholetU  to 
be  Lieut  by  parch,  viee  Cadell,  who  retires ; 
James  Hunter  Blair  Bireh,  Gent  to  be  Ensign 
by  pureh.  vice  Garland,  who  retires;  Gent. 
Cadet  John  Guise  Rogers  Aplin,  ftom  the 
R.M.C.,  lo  be  Ensign  by  porch,  vice  Nicfaoletts. 
33nd— Gen.  Sir  Robert  Maefarlane.  K.C.B., 
from  89th  Foot,  to  be  Colonel,  vice  Lieat.-Gen, 
Sir  Samuel  Venables  Hind.  K.C.B..  Aw. 

37th— Euign  Stanhope  Richard  Manriee 
Byrne  to  be  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice  Smelt  who 
retires ;  Edw.  D.  Atkinson,  Gent  to  be  Ensign 
by  pureh.  vice  Byrne. 

41«t— Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  from  the 
90th  Fout  to  he  Colonel,  vice  Lieut-Gen.  Hon. 
Sir  Kdw.  Stopford.  G.C.B..  dec. 

51st— Brevet-Mi^or  John  Campbell, from  99th 
Foot  to  be  Capt  vice  Charles  Auaustus  Amey. 
who  retires  upon  h.p.  Unatt;  Cant.  George 
Rooke,  from  h.p.  Unatt  to  be  Capt  vice  Brooke 
John  Knight,  who  exeh.)  Lieut  Charles  Holden 
tu  be  Capt  by  porch,  vice  Rooke.  who  retires ; 
Ensicn  George  Bagut  to  be  Lieut  by  parch, 
vice  Holden ;  Francis  Charles  Skurry,  Gent  to 
be  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Bagot 

60th— Lieut-Gen.  Hon.  Pfitrick  Stuart  to  be 
Colonel- Commandant  of  a  Battalion,  viee  Gen. 
Hon.  Edmund  Phiups,  dee. 

81st— Ueut  Richard  Unlake  Howe  to  be 
Capt  withont  pureh.  vice  Gilby.  dec.;  Ensign 
Montague  Denys  to  be  Lieut  vice  Howe ;  Gent 
Cadet  Gea  Edward  Egerton  Warburton,  from 
the  R.M.C.«  to  be  Ensign,  viee  Denys. 

BMh- Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Bulkeley  Eger- 
ton  to  be  CuL  vice  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Maemrlane, 
app.  to  the  command  of  39nd  Foot 

90th— Lieot-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Sheehy  Keating. 
K.C.B.  to  be  CoL  vice  Lieut-0«n.  Sir  Ralph 
Darling,  app.  to  the  command  of  41st  Foot 

97th— Assist-Surg.  Wm.  Forbes  Leith.  from 
96th  Foot,  to  be  Assist-Snrg.  vice  Cavet.  who 
resigns. 

99th— Capt  John  Armstrong,  from  h.p.  Unatt, 
to  be  Capt  vice  Campbell,  app.  to  51st  Foot 

Hospiml  Staff— Assist-Surg.  Robert  Prime- 
roee^  from  the  99th  Foot,  to  be  Assist-Snrg.  to 
the  Foroos,  vioe  Burke,  dee. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Oct.  90. 

7th  Light  Dragoons— Lieat.-CoL  J.  Bmnder, 
from  the  h.p.  Unatt  to  be  Lieut-Col.  vice  C.  J. 
HiU.  who  each.:  Uajot  J.  J.  Whyte  to  be  Lieut- 
CoL  by  pureh.  vice  Brander.  who  retires;  Capt 
A.  W.  Bins  to  be  Major  by  pureh.  vice  Whyte ; 
Lieut.  C.  Hagart  to  be  Capt  by  pur.  vice  Biggs ; 
Cornet  T.  H.  Prestoa  to  Im  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Hagart ;  Hun.  W.  H.  S.  Cotton  to  be  Comet  by 
pnrch.  tice  Preston. 

drd  Foot— SUIT- Assist-Surg.  S.  Carrie,  M.D. 
to  be  As^t.-Surg.  vice  Law.  dee. 

4th— Ueut  W.  Persee.  from  h.p.  90th  Foot, 
to  be  Lieut  vice  Wilson,  app.  to  the  86th  Foot ; 
E.  J.  Baldwyn.  Gent  to  be  Ensign  by  pureh. 
vice  Wilby,  prom. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


[not. 


8th— W.  Seymour,  Oent.  to  be  Enaign  by 
puFch.  vice  Marshall,  who  retires. 

ISth— AMist.-Surg.  W.  Robertson,  from  78th 
Foot,  to  be  Assist-sorg.  vice  Dick,  app.  to  the 
Staff. 

16th — ^PaTinaster  J.  Grant,  fh>m  h.p.  80th 
Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Ford,  cashiered. 

23rd— Capt.'T.  Matheson  to  be  Mator  without 

Rurch.  vice  Fenwiek,  dec. }  Lieut  W.  N.  Wil- 
ams  to  be  Capt.  vice  Matheson:  Ensign  A.  J. 
Barrow,  from  the  30th  Foot,  to  be  First- Lieut 
vice  Williams. 

96th — Ensign  John  William  Johnstone  to  he 
Lient.  without  purch.  vice  Heming.dec. ;  Ensisni 
Charles  Cameron  to  be  Lieut  without  purch. 
rice  Barnes.  a|Tp.  to  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons. 

30th— Seijeant'MaJor  Thomas  Ellis,  from  the 
S3rd  Foot,  to  be  Ensicn  without  purch.  vice  Bar- 
row, prom,  in  the  S3rd  Foot. 

36th— C.  W.  Carden,  Oent.  to  be  Ensign  by 
purch.  -vice  Knox,  who  retires. 

67tli— Lieut.  J.  Ovens  to  \\e  Capt  without 
purch.  vice  Gray,  dec.  |  Ensign  L.  Frost  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Ovens ;  Oent  Cadet  P.  C.  W.  Fltx- 
patrick,  from  the  R.M.C.  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Frost. 

76th— Capt  G.  J.  Fitxgerald.  from  the  h.p.  of 
the  Portuguese  officers,  to  be  Capt.  vice  S.  I. 
Sutton,  who  ezch. ;  Gent  Cadet  0.  W.  Hopkins, 


from  the  R.M.C.  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  viee 
Neville,  who  retires. 

86th— Lient.  C.  M.  Wilson, from  the  4th  Foa«. 
to  be  Ldent.  vice  R.  N.  CarlSsIe,  whoretifes  upon 
h.p.oftheSOthFoot 

98th— Ensign  T.  C.Ormsby  to  be  Lieut  with- 
out purch.  vice  Hunter,  app.  A^ntant;  Lieut 
E.  Hunter  to  be  Adjutant,  noe  Busby,  who  re- 
signs the  Adjutancy  only. 

Royal  African  Colonial  Corps  Lieut  A. 
Findlay  to  be  Capt.  without  purch.  vice  Copley, 
dec. ;  Ensign  W.  St.  Leger  AngeIo.to  be  Lirut. 
vice  Findlay}  Quartermaster-SeijeAnt  J.  Mont- 

g>mery,  from  tlie  1st  West  India  Regt  to  be 
nrign  vice  Angelo;  Lieut  T.  Smalee  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  nndlay,  prom. 

UuatUched— Lieut  W.  L.  Russell,  fiom  the 
73rd  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  without  purch. 

Hospital  SUIT— AssistSun;.  W.  Dick.  M.D. 
from  the  ISth  Foot,  to  be  Asstst-Surg.  to  the 
Forces,  vice  Currie,  app.  to  the  3rd  Foot 

Memoranda — Assist. -Surg.  R.  Primero«e,  of 
the  99th  Foot,  has  been  permitted  to  resign  his 
commission.  The  exclianue  between  Assist^ 
Surg.  Huston,  of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Ve- 
teran Companies,  and  staff-Asslst-Surg.  Car- 
line,  has  not  taken  place.  Tlie  appointment  of 
AsBtst.-Surg.  Primerose,  from  the  99th  Foot,  Ui 
be  Asnst-ouig.  to  the  Forces,  has  not  taken 
pUcflb 


BIRTHS.  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

SepL  4,  at  Malta,  the  Lady  of  George  Thorn. 
Esq.  Purser  of  H.Mi).  Bellerophon,  of  a  son. 

Sept  18,  at  Paris,  the  Lady  of  Lieut..Oen.  J. 
Murraviofason. 

At  Manheim.  Baden,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Row. 
land  Mainwaring.  R.N.  of  a  son. 

In  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Armstrong,  46th 
Regt  of  a  son. 

At  Cork,  the  Lady  of  Major  Hood, 68th  Light 
Infantry,  of  a  son. 

Sept  Sti,  in  Gloucester-place,  the  Lady  of 
Major  Patton.  Uth  Regt  of  a  son. 

Sept.  99,  at  Nettlestone,  near  Ryde.the  Lady 
of  Cant  H.  B.  Wyatt,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

In  L>ublin,the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Major  Massy, 
Unatt  of  a  son. 

Oct 4,  at  Chatham,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  Bbunt, 
R.N.  commanding  H.M.  steamer  Hermes,  of  a 
son. 

At  Windham  House.  Bagshot,  the  Lady  of 
Capt  J.  F.  S.  Clarke,  Eoyid  Scots  Greys,  of  a 
son. 

At  Bnham  House,  Hants,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Jasper  T.  Hall,  Unatt.  of  a  son. 

At  Ipplepen,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Andrew,  R.N. 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Norwich 
Duff,  R.N.  of  a  son. 

At  Phlbsborough,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  J.  C. 
Chesnaye,  R.N.of  a  son. 

At  the  Ray,  Maidenhead,  the  Lady  of  Capt 
Sir  John  Phillimore,  Knight  C.H..R.N.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Ardglass  Castle,  County  Down,  the  Lady 
of  Migor  A.  W.  Beauelerk,  Unatt  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

At  Mlllbay.  the  Lady  of  Lieut  Hoekarly, 
R.N.  of  a  son. 

Oct  14.  at  Knightobridge.  the  Lady  of  Lieut 
Munro.  Royad  Horse  Guo^s,  of  a  son. 

MARRLAGES. 

At  Walcot  Lieut  T.  C.Brander,  1st  or  Ktng*s 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
Vtoe-AdairalBttllei; 


At  Thuiles,  Lieut  Percy  Gouoh,  I3rd  Royal 
Welch  Fusiliers,  nephew  of  Loid  Bloomfleld 
and  Sir  H.  Gouchi  to  Catherine  Fanny,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Major  Langley,  of  BritUs  Castle. 

At  jHam.  Surrey,  Capt  S.  Blackford.  89th 
Regt.  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  William  Beebe, 
Esq.  of  Grove  House. 

At  Bath,  W.  H.  Wardell,  Esq.  Paymaster 
93rd  Highlanders,  to  Rostna  Jane  warren. 

Oct.  ft,  at  Kingston,  Lieut.  John  Henry  Nor- 
coek,  R.N.  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  LVnit 
Lowcay,  R.N.  com.  H.M.C.  Sparrow. 

At  Wootton,  Kent,  Lieut  8.  P.  Peacoeke, 
9&th  Regt.  nephew  of  Ueut-Gen.  Sir  W.  Pta- 
ooeke,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Isabella  Brydges. 

At  Dublin.  Lieut  H.  P.  Jones,  R.N.  to  Mar- 
garet Frances,  daughter  of  N.  M.  Goddard,  Esq. 
of  Richmond  Place. 

Oct  16.  at  Pembroke,  W.  Wllkine,  Esq.  R.N. 
of  the  Milford  Packet  Establishment,  to  Mary, 
youugest  daughter  of  Mr.  Buchannan.  of  her 
MiO*'*ty's  Dockynrd,  Pembroke. 

Oct  17,  Capt.  R.  H.  Kraodrvth.  R.E.  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  H.  J.  Shepherd,  Esq. 
and  Lady  Mary  Shepherd. 

DEATHS. 

April  SO,  at  Greenock,  Capt  P.  M'DoogaU. 
aged  flfty-five,  late  of  the  67th  Regt  This  gal- 
lant  officer  was  constantly  with  his  corps  in  the 
fleld  during  almost  all  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
was  present  at  all  the  battles  shared  in  by  that 
distinguished  regiment— iu  short,  was  never 
absent  from  his  regiment  for  twenty- two  yoare, 
in  everv  service  on  Hhich  it  was  their  lot  to  be 
sent;  but  from  injuries  received  in  Ireland, 
while  in  tlie  execution  of  his  duty,  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  most  n- 
loetantlv  oompelled  to  leave  his  professioa, 
and  had  been  for  the  last  eight  years  confined 
to  his  couch,  enduring  very  great  suffering  fixim 
a  variety  of  complaints,  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation.  He  wae 
mild  and  amiable,  which,  with  his  agreeable 
and  gentlBflualy  mamien.  attaehed  not  a  few 
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■inecre  frieiidi  to  him  in  Greenock,  who  ever 
exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  hii  welfiue.  Like 
many  other  officers  in  the  Army,  in  1880  he  lost 
all  his  property  by  the  failure  of  his  asent  in 
London.  He  has  left  an  aflUeted  wife  to  aeplote 
his  loss. 

May  5.  Lieut.  M'DouffaU.  h.p.  39th  Regt. 

May  2S.  drowned  at  Ceylon.  Lleuta.  Harkness 
and  Shaw. and  Ensign  Walker.  6lst  Reft 

June  26.  at  Jamaica,  AssiswSnig.  Anderson« 
8th  Regt. 

July  8.  CapL  Phillpott*.  h.p.  4th  West  India 
Rejt. 

Capt.  Waldron.  Unatt. 

July  14,  at  Jamaica,  Ut^or  Wilson. ILII^ 56th 
Regt. 

July  14.  at  Domerara,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant 
Fisher.  G7th  Regt 

July  87»  at  Dunquerque,  Lieut  Stern,  h.p. 
6 1st  Regt 

July  So,  at  Nottingham  Spa,  near  Nettlebury, 
Dorset,  Capt  Bowles,  h.p.  43nd  Regt 

Aug.  6,  at  Jamaica,  Assist-Surg.  M.  R.  Burke, 
Staff. 

Aug.  S3.  Lieut.  Lowe,  late  of  ISth  R.V3. 

Aug.  2ft,  Lieut  A.  Campbell,  h.p.  88nd  Regt 

Aug.  85.  Capt.  Schlichtborat,  h.p.  4th  Uno 
Batt.  6er.  Legion. 

Lieut  Malcolm,  60th  RMt 

Ensign  Knox,  h.p.  66ih  Regt 

Sept  10,  Lieut  Sturgeon,  h.p.  R.M. 

Sept  U.  at  Oswestry,  Salop,  Ensign  Lloyd, 
h.p.  7th  Gar.  Batt 

Sept  11.  off  Madeira,  on  board  H.M.S.  Pearl, 
Lieut  S.  Williams,  R.N. 

Sept.  14,  at  Veniee.  Geo.  the  Hon.  E.  Phi|^s, 
Colonel  Commandant  Snd  Batt  60th  Regt 

At  Hitehin,  Herts,  Ueut^Scneral  Sir  S.  V. 
Hinde,  K.C.B.  Colonel  88nd  Regt. 

M^or-G«naral  R.  Stewart,  late  of  Royal  Irish 
Artillery. 

Sept  19,  drowned  off  SUmbumess,  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  against  a  steamer,  Capt. 
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Sent  83,  at 
h.p.  I8th  Dragoons. 

At  Bothwell,  James  Daldel,  Esq.  Sorg.  R.N. 
aged  ^tyseven. 

At  Ipswich,  Lieut  Carter,  R.N. 

Com.  Edw.  Whyte,  R.N. 

Of  mortification  in  the  foot,  Capt  h  C.  Wood, 
late  of  7Ut  Regt 

At  Castle  Dawson,  Capt  F.  K.  Bouveiie,  late 
of69ndRegt 

Sent  87.  at  Pembroke  Dockyard.  Capt  Wil- 
liam Pryce  Cumby.  R.Nm  C.B.  Capt  Cumby 
entered  the  Naval  Service  of  his  country  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  about  the  year  1784.  and  served 
two  years  in  the  Rite  cutter.  On  that  vessel's 
being  paid  off  in  I786.  he  engaged  in  the  raer^ 
chant  service  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  thorouah 
practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  until  the 
year  1789;  when,  on  the  prospect  of  hostilities, 
fw  rejoined  the  Royal  Navy,  and,  after  serving 
in  several  ships,  he  was  placed  by  his  patron, 
the  late  Lord  Mulgrave,  under  the  care  uf  Capt 
R.  Savage,  in  the  Pomona  ftigste ;  and  with  this 
experienced  and  intelligent  officer  he  continued 
in  active  duty  until  the  termination  of  the  Rus- 
sian armament  in  1791.  He  afterwards  served 
la  the  Hebe  ftigate,  under  the  late  Captain  A. 
Hood,  until  March.  1802,  when  he  passed  his 
examination  for  Lieutenant,  and  was  fortunate 
ia  obtaining  his  promotion  the  following  yeari 
when  he  was  appointed  Third- Lieutenant  of  the 
Assistance,  aua  subsequently  served  as  Firsl- 
Lleotenaat  of  the  Astrea  and  Thalia  (ftigates 


noted  Itar  their  high  discipline),  until  the  peace, 
when  he  retired  on  half-pay. 
^n  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  May,  1803, 
Lieutenant  Ctwiby  was  appointed  to  command 
a  cutter  on  the  North  Sea  station,  and  In  No- 
vember, 1804,  Captain  John  Loring,  then  com- 
manding the  Belierophon,  74.  applied  for  him 
as  First-Lieatenant,  in  which  post  he  was  con- 
tinued when  Captain  John  Cooke  succeeded  to 
the  command. 

In  this  fkmed  ship  he  was  present,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  glorious  Battle  of  Trafkl- 

Ear.  81st  October,  1805.  and  his  gallant  Captain 
aving  fallen  early  in  the  action,  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  ship,  and  so  well  sup- 
plied his  place,  that  he  was  promoted  to  Post- 
Captain  in  January.  1806,  passing  over  tlie  in- 
termediate step  of  Commander. 

Captain  Cumbv.  after  performing  the  melan- 
choly duty  of  following  tlte  remains  of  Nelson 
to  the  tomb,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Dryad  frigate  (pro  tempore^  early  in  1806 ;  he 
afterwards  became  Flag- Captain  to  Vice- Ad- 
miral B.  S.  Rowlev,  in  the  Mf  est  Indies,  and  as 
the  Admiral  principally  redded  on  shore.  Cap- 
tain Cumby  had  ftequent  opnartunities  of  per- 
forming good  series  with  tne  squadron.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Hyperion,  on  the 
North  American  and  Channel  stations,  and 
was  verv  active  in  protecting  the  fisheries  and 
the  trade,  capturing  and  destroying  several 
French  and  American  privateers. 

Captain  Cumby  paid  off  the  Hynerion  in 
1815k  since  which  tune  he  has  not  been  em- 
|doyed.  nntil  at  the  late  promotion  In  January 
of  tne  present  year,  when  he  became  the  Senior 
Captain  on  the  Navy  List,  and  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Pembroke  Dockyard,  tn 
which  situation  his  kindness  of  manner,  and 
correctness  of  conduct,  appear  to  have  given 
universal  satisfaction. 

Captain  Cumby  married,  first,  in  1801.  Miss 
Metcalfe,  of  Richmond.  Yorkshire,  who  died  in 
1816 )  secondly,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  W.  Morlev,  of  Esstby  House.  He  liad 
children  by  each  lady,  some  of  whom  survive. 

Sept  98,  at  Oswestry,  Colonel  Edw.  Faunce, 
late  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  4th  or  King's  Own 
Regiment,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Oct  9,  at  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  Colonel  Neil 
Mackellar,  C.B.,  late  of  the  Royals. 

At  Manchester.  Lieut  R.  K.  Martin,  R.N. 

At  Stebbing  Park,  Capt.  J.  Smith.  R.N.  in  his 
seventieth  vear. 

At  St.Coiomb.  Cornwall,  Retired  Commander 
John  Stokes.  R.N. 

At  Otterington  Hall,  Yorkshire,  Capt  J.  G. 
Boss,  R.N..  late  M.P.  for  Northallerton. 

In  the  Old  Kent  Road,  Dr.  Richard  Daly, 
Surgeon,  R.N. 

At  Oatashaw.  Roxbonfashire.  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  Sir  Charles  Kerr,  M.I),  the  Senior 
Principal  Insp.-Gen.  of  Army  Hospitals,  on  h.p. 

Oct  19,  at  Fenton's  Hotel,  Lieut-Gen.  Lord 
Ofenlvon.  K.C.H. 

At  Cork. Retired  Commander  Brnmhall,  R.N. 

At  Colchester.  Lieut  Edward  Hallum.  R.N. 
aged  seventy-three. 

At  Fairlawn,  near  Tntibrldge,  Capt.  John 
Yates,  late  of  the  1st  Dragoons. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-ii^law,  the  Rev. 
A.  Glover,  Rector  of  Charlton,  Dover.  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Broughton. 

Oct  14,  at  his  seat.  Braslert,  Oxfordshire. 
Admiral  Isaac  George  Manby. 

Oct.  15,  at  Paignton,  Torbay,  Lieut  J.  Kes- 
tall,  R.N. 
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A  LBTTKH  liu  bMn  NCcUed  horn  Hr.  JoMph  TamplBton,  of  tho  Colonial  Secia- 
tat]''a  Office  in  Newfoundland,  cxpimine  the  utiifaetion  ha  hu  derivwr  from  tha 
HBteorological  Ragifter  of  thii  Jounal ;  it  haiing  affunled  him,  ha  layt,  '■  a  cuiioui 
and  intamtiiiB  refBranee,"  in  eompaiuoa  with  hii  own  nbaeiTBtioni  in  that  pecn- 
liailf  eliBDgeable  climate.  This  lettei  ii  accompanied  hj  a  copioui  Tabls  ijrawa 
up  by  Hr.  TempletoD,  ihowiDD;  the  maaa  tampttratan,  aa  alio  the  mean  hairiit  of 
the  baiometei  in  each  raoalh  m  the  3^  yuan  ending  3IMh  June,  1B37 ;  mSh  the 
cxti«mea  of  each,  and  the  daji  on  which  inch  gxtramn  occonvd.  The  place  of 
obaeiTation  ii  in  lat  iT  34'  3"^N.,  lou.  S3°  SS*  30"  W. ;  and  the  barometv  atasdi 
on  a  height  of  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  w«. 

Fcom  thii  welluTBUged  Table  it  anpean  that  the  barooidv  racillatM  ao  gfaalljr, 
that  it  ii  aearcelf  em  (tcady  for  lis  noun  together ;  and  in  the  winter  ita  oaeilla- 
tiona  an  renr  Ifwt  and  tuddm.  It  ia  alao  iwn  that,  in  the  pwnliar  climate  of  that 
i^and,  the  mean  tempeiBtuia  of  the  month  of  September  ii  «en>  little  below  that 
af  July,  wlulat  that  of  October  ia  nearly  equal  to  that  of  June.  The  ftrM  fbrtnight 
in  Febroaiy  ia  uanally  the  aeTereat  part  of  the  «inter<~iD  which  period  the  thet^i- 
metei  in  aome  Mwanm  ainlci  to  fmiB  tea  to  twen^  degnri  below  tbe  uco  of  t'ahnsi- 
heit.  We  could  have  wiihed  Hi.  Templeton  had  poeieaMd  a  good  hygrometer,  aa 
ttw  bamidity  or  diynem  of  rame  of  thoae  month*  would  haT*  formed  a  Taluabia 
addition  to  the  inrormation  he  hai  afforded. 

Inquihea  on  the  inbjecC  of  our  Keipitar  hare  alao  been  made  bj  lavnal  gentleawa 
who  ore  lealoutly  promoting  the  infant  icienca  of  Ifeteorology ;  from  the  tenor  of 
which  it  aeema  to  bavB  eacaped  our  readen,  that  the  tempera tui«  there  noted  ia  that 
of  the  intoiior  of  Captain  Smyth*!  Obwrratory,  under  conditiena  which  wo  cipreaaed 
at  p.  367  of  Put  I.  1829,  of  this  Journal. 
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ON  THE    RECRUITING   OF  THE   ARMT. 

BY  A  PKACTICAL   RBCBUITEB. 

In  a  former  Number*  we  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Standing 
Army,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  gradual  increase.  We  now  propose  devoting 
the  following  pages  to  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  wnich  that  army  is 
recruited — a  subject  of  the  more  interest  as  in  this  respect  it  presents 
some  features  which  peculiarly  distinguish  it  from  that  of  all  other 
nations.  The  men,  in  physical  conformation,  are  unquestionably  the 
elite  of  the  population.  They  are  greatly  above  the  average  height ; 
and  though  in  peace,  as  in  war,  danger^  exile,  privation,  and  suffering 
unknown  to  the  soldiers  of  other  armies,  are  sure  to  await  them,  suffi- 
cient numbers  are  readily  found  to  supply  the  immense  waste  of  life  on 
colonial  service,  without  having  recourse  to  those  compulsory  expedients 
adopted  by  continental  nations. 

How  dififerent  is  the  case  even  in  France,  which  proudly  boasts  of  the 
military  spirit  of  its  population.  There  the  soldier  has  little  or  no 
foreign  service  to  encounter — his  enlistment  entails  no  perpetual  separa- 
tion from  his  home  and  his  kindred — no  exposure  to  the  dread  blasts  of 
pestilence,  or  to  those  manifold  diseases  which  speedily  induce  an  old 
age  of  decrepitude  and  suffering,  if  they  lead  not  to  an  untimely  grave. 
He  has  before  him  the  tempting  example  of  others,  who  by  rapid  strides 
have  stepped  from  the  barrack-room  to  the  throne  ;  yet  with  all  these 
advantages  we  find  that  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army 
can  only  be  filled  by  conscription ;  and,  at  a  time  when  abundance  of 
recruits  can  be  procured  in  Britain  to  serve  for  the  whole  term  of  life, 
and  in  the  most  unfhealthy  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  a  nominal  bounty 
of  three  pounds,  it  requires  ten  times  that  sum  to  procure  a  substitute 
for  a  conscript  in  the  French  Army,  though  his  service  is  but  five  years, 
and  that  generally  passed  in  his  native  country. 

Tke  readiness  with  which  our  ranks  are  filled  by  voluntary  recruits 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the 
British  soldier  in  his  rewards  for  service.  His  pay,  compared  with 
the  price  of  labour  and  provisions  in  this  country,  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  soldier.  At  the 
present  reduced  rates  of  pension  in  our  army,  the  two  services  are  in 
that  respect  nearly  on  a  par ;  and  in  regard  to  prospects  of  promotion, 
and  those  military  honours  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  daring,  the  French  service  is  incomparably  the  superior 
of  the  two.  To  what  then  can  we  attribute  the  superior  facility  of 
recruiting  in  our  service,  but  to  the  greater  inclination  of  our  coun- 
trymen for  the  profession  of  arms  ?  which,  despite  of  the  disadvan- 
tages and  discouragements  under  which  that  profession  labours,  leads 
annually  thousands  into  our  ranks,  though  well  aware  that  path  but 
very  rarely  leads  either  to  honour  or  profit,  and  too  often  to  a  life  of 
suffering  and  of  penury. 

^  United  Service  Jotirnali  July,  1837. 
U.  a  JouRH,  No.  109,  Dm.  1837.  2  F 
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There  exists,  fortunately,  among  our  British  youth  an  enterprising 
spirit^  which  is  continually  exciting  a  desire  for  foreign  adventure,  while 
there  is  also  a  fearlessness  and  hardihood  which  sets  at  nought  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  attending  it.  It  is  this  which  has  led  them  to 
explore  every  region  from  the  equatorial  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  ice- 
bound circle  of  the  pole !  It  is  this  which  has  led  them  to  colonize  in 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  it  is  this  which  fills  our  Army 
and  Navy  with  daring  and  reckless  spirits  whom  no  fear  of  climate  will 
daunt,  nor  dangers  of  the  field  terrify  !  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  how 
little  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  recruits,  even  for  the  most  deadly 
stations,  that  in  1825,  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  augment  the 
Royal  African  Corps  by  voluntary  enlistment,  nearly  two  hundred 
young  men  were  raised  for  service  in  that  part  of  the  globe  in  a  few 
months,  at  the  usual  bounty,  though  it  was  well  known  that  there  the 
life  of  a  European  seldom  extended  beyond  twelve  months.  We  ask 
whether  the  boasted  military  ardour  of  the  sons  of  France  would  have 
led  them  voluntarily  to  brave  similar  dangers  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  mode  of  testing  the  relative  inclination  for 
military  service  among  the  youth  of  each  nation  than  that,  though  the 
casualties  by  death  in  the  French  army  averaged,  from  1820  to  1827, 
only  2458  annually,  it  could  not,  from  a  population  of  thirty  millions, 
be  kept  effective  without  the  compulsory  aid  of  the  conscription ;  while 
during  the  same  period  Britain,  with  a  population  of  only  twenty 
millions,  was  able,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  keep  her  army  effective, 
though  the  deaths  averaged  8758  annually.  Armed  with  this  incon- 
trovertible fact,  then,  we  gladly  throw  back  the  oft-repeated  taunt  of  our 
continental  neighbours,  that  our  youth  have  a  disinclination  for  the  pro^ 
fession  of  arms,  and  that  the  British  are  unfitted  to  become  a  great 
military  power.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  no  nation  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  was  ever  better  calculated  by  the  dauntless  ardour 
of  her  sons  to  become  so.  But  while  she  maintains  her  naval  supremacy 
it  is  neither  her  wish  nor  her  interest  to  keep  larger  armies  on  foot 
than  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  colonies.  Her  disin- 
clination must,  however,  by  no  means  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  her 
inability. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  mode  in  which  our  Army  waa 
recruited,  and  the  abuses  under  which  its  institutions  laboured,  during 
the  last  century,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  wonder  that  its  reputa- 
tion stood  at  so  low  an  ebb,  nor  that  it  should  so  often  have  expe- 
rienced those  reverses  which  cast  a  tarnish  on  the  lustre  of  its  arms. 
During  that  period  the  pay  of  the  soldier  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
afford  nim  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life.  Under  the  pretence 
of  furnishing  him  with  clothing  a  fourth  part  even  of  that  miserable 
pittance  was  withheld.  Peculation  in  the  most  unblushing  form  existed 
in  all  the  contracts  by  which  he  was  supplied  ;  and  the  officers  who 
commanded  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  were,  in  many  instances,  mere 
boys,  raised  rapidly  to  rank  by  undue  influence,  and  totally  ignorant 
even  of  the  most  common  duties  of  their  profession.  The  ranks  were, 
for  the  most  part,  filled  from  the  refuse  of  the  gaols,  allowed  to  adopt 
that  alternative  as  a  commutation  for  the  highest  punishments  of  the 
law,  or  by  persona  who,  haying  no  visible  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
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were  presumed  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  as  sucb  deemed  fit 
subjects  for  military  service.  Even  so  late  as  1755  an  act  was  passed, 
and  continued  in  operation  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  thereafter,  which 
directed  that  every  person  of  that  description  should  be  forced  to  serve 
as  a  soldier,  provided  he  was  able  to  carry  arms* 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such  men  deserted  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, or,  where  that  was  impracticable,  speedily  became  disabled,  from 
the  little  regard  paid  to  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  military  life  ;  so 
that  to  keep  up  a  corps,  when  once  completed,  required  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  numbers  annually.  To  cover  the  expense  of  obtaining  fresh 
recruits  the  Captain  of  each  company  was  allowed  the  pay  of  two  men 
daily  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  five  in  time  of  war ;  his  interest  being 
therefore  to  procure  men  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  the  selection,  as  it  was  more  profitable  for 
him  to  fill  up  his  vacancies  from  the  outcasts  of  the  gaols  and  highways 
than  to  tempt  a  better  class  of  men  into  the  ranks  by  the  offer  of  a  fair 
bounty. 

The  abuses  of  this  system  became  at  length  so  glaring  that  in  1806 
the  Government  took  upon  itself  the  charge  of  keeping  the  army  effec- 
tive, by  means  of  a  recruiting  establishment,  in  which  all  the  expenses 
attending  the  enlistment  of  recruits  were  provided  for.  At  first  it  was  so 
arranged  that  whenever  a  corps  fell  under  its  establishment  parties  were 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  and  though  these  parties  onlv 
consisted  of  three  or  four  privates  each,  an  officer  of  the  corps  to  which 
they  belonged  was  always  sent  in  charge  of  them,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  fitness  of  the  recruits*  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  though 
this  plan  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  had  formerly  existed,  and 
insured  a  better  description  of  men  for  the  service,  it  was  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  public,  and  militated  strongly  against  the  efiiciency  of 
corps,  as  the  greater  the  casualties  of  warfare  the  larger  was  the  number 
of  officers  it  became  necessary  to  detach,  at  a  time  when  their  services 
could  least  be  spared.  At  one  period,  we  believe,  during  the  height  of 
the  war,  no  less  than  950  officers  were  thus  employed  in  superintend- 
ing a  like  number  of  parties,  not  exceeding  three  or  four  men  each. 

During  the  Peninsular  war,  however,  when  we  had  not  only  to  fill  up 
the  numerous  casualties  which  occurred  in  the  field,  but  to  augment 
our  armies  by  new  levies,  the  demand  for  men  became  too  great  to  bo 
met  by  any  of  the  ordinary  expedients,  and  that  of  recruiting  from  the 
militia  was  resorted  to.  These  men  having  been  orip[inally  drawn  from 
their  homes  by  a  species  of  conscription,  after  acquiring  the  habits  of 
soldiers,  were  readily  induced  by  the  offer  of  a  considerable  bounty  to 
volunteer  into  the  line.  Thus  a  large  body  of  trained  soldiers  were  at 
once  brought  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  our  ranks,  instead  of  raw 
recruits  who  required  a  long  period  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  their  duties. 
It  was  thus  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  a  nation  which, 
during  the  previous  century,  could  never  bring  any  considerable  army 
into  the  field,  was  enabled  to  maintain  so  desperate  and  ultimately  so 
victorious  a  conflict  against  a  power  which  ranked  under  its  banners 
half  the  military  force  of  Europe.  The  valuable  aid  derived  from  this 
happy  expedient  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact,  that  during  ten 
years,  between  1805  and  1815,  the  number  of  volunteers  from  the 
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militia  amounted  to  113,409,  while  the  recruits  obtained  by  oidmarT 
enlistment  by  all  the  corps  in  the  service  amounted  only  to  121.622. 

This  system  of  recruiting  our  army  was  a  very  near  approximatkm 
to  the  conscription.  The  citizen  was  first  forced  to  bear  arms  in  the 
militia  ;  there  he  speedily  acquired  a  fondness  for  his  new  profetmon  ; 
and,  his  martial  ardour  being  once  excited  by  the  deeds  of  his  gallant 
countrymen  abroad,  he  was  readily  induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
same  banners.  The  measure  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
scription without  its  harshness  ;  the  citizen  was  only  compelled  to  obey 
a  sacred  duty,  equally  paramount  on  all,  but  which  subjected  him  to  no 
risk  of  life.  His  subsequent  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  foreign  service 
was  the  result  of  his  own  choice. 

This  volunteering  from  the  militia  had  also  the  good  effect  of  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  for  abstracting  so  large  a  number  of  officers  ^m  their 
corps,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting — a  practice  ultimately  found  to  he 
attended  with  so  many  inconveniencies  that  towards  the  terminatioQ  of 
the  war  the  recruiting  arrangements  were  remodelled  on  their  present 
footing.     Instead  of  each  party  being  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
those  of  several  corps  were  formed  into  a  subdivision,   and  one  officer 
appointed  to  superintend  it.     Several  of  these  subdivisions  formed  a 
district,  which  was  placed  under  an  Inspecting  Field-Officer,  with  an 
Adjutant  and  Paymaster,  to  assist  in  conducting  the  details  of  disci- 
pline and  finance,  and  a  Staff-Surgeon  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
the  recruits.     There  are  now  nine  such  districts  in  the  United  King- 
dom, viz.,   London,   Coventry,   Bristol,   Leeds,   Liverpool,  Scotland 
(comprehending  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh),  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Newry. 
The  number  of  subdivision  officers  varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  service,  but  they  generally  average  from  40  to  50.     They  are  for 
the  most  part  selected  from  officers  of  corps  on  foreign  stations,  who 
have  earned  that  indulgence  by  a  period  of  service  abroad,  and  to 
whom  it  proves  a  valuable  boon  thus  to  procure  employment  till  they 
have  thoroughly  recovered  the  effect  of  their  residence  in  unhealthy 
climates.*^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  more  economical  than  these  arrange- 
ments. Whenever  a  regiment  falls  below  its  establishment,  if  it  has  not 
already  parties  out,  one  or  more  are  detached  to  some  of  the  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting.  Each  party  consists  of  from  three  to  four 
men,  under  the  charge  of  a  serjeant.  In  general,  that  district  is  selected 
for  their  operations  in  which  the  corps  has  previously  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  raising  men  ;  and  if  possible  some  of  the  party  are  natives 
of  the  town  to  which  they  are  sent.  These  men  are  on  their  arrival 
placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  subdivision  officers,  who  becomes 
responsible  for  the  recruits  they  enlist. 

Few  parties  newly  sent  out  are  successful  at  first,  for  recruiting  is  a 
trade  which,  like  all  others,  requires  experience,  and  many  an  unfortu- 
nate Serjeant  has  been  the  victim  of  incautious  zeal  on  his  first  essay. 


*  We  are  sure  our  military  readers  will  join  with  us  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
kind  consideration  with  which  this  patronage  ia  dispensed,  and  that  it  is  rarely, 
unless  regimental  oM'^'-"  id,  that  the  plea  of  foreign  service  in  unhealthy 

climates  is  urged  b"^  fn. 
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There  are  in  every  town  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  who  have 
previously  been  rejected  as  unfit  to  serve,  owing  to  physical  defects,  im* 
perceptible  perhaps  to  the  eye  of  any  other  than  an  experienced  medical 
practitioner.  These  men  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  Serjeant's 
anxiety  to  procure  recruits,  take  his  enlistment  money,  and  put  him  to 
the  expense  of  supporting  them  till  brought  up  for  medical  inspection, 
when  of  course  they  are  discharged.  As  all  this  loss  has  to  be  borne 
by  himself,  a  few  such  mistakes  teaches  him  to  be  cautious,  and  he  then 
finds  candidates  for  enlistment  become  comparatively  scarce,  though, 
perhaps,  other  parties,  longer  in  the  town,  can  procure  them  for  their 
corps  without  any  difficulty. 

He  soon  finds  that  all  the  martial  strains  of  the  '*  spirit-stirring  drum 
and  ear-piercing  fife*' — ^if  perchance  he  has  such  auxiliaries  at  his  com- 
mand— are  of  little  avail,  and  that  he  might  bawl  himself  hoarse  in 
proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  corps  without  adding  a  single  recruit  to 
Its  ranks ;  he  therefore  changes  his  mode  of  attack,  and  wisely  deter- 
mines to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  had  longer  experience 
in  the  service.  Finding  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  the  aid  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  town,  he  visits  the  public-houses  and 
places  of  amusement  frequented  by  the  tradesmen  during  their  idle 
hours,  where  he  generally  spends  his  evenings,  and  furnishes  many  a 
tale  of  campaigns  he  has  never  served,  and  foreign  adventures  he  has 
never  witnessed,  to  his  gaping  auditors ;  such  subjects  are  always  a 
favourite  theme  of  conversation  with  the  youth  of  our  land,  and  must 
be  so  while  the  same  spirit  dwells  within  them  which  led  their  sires 
to  the  conquest  of  half  the  globe. 

By  such  arts  as  these  our  recruiter  gradually  acquires  the  confidence 
of  his  youthful  acquaintances — they  become  pleased  with  the  careless 
freedom  of  military  life,  and  readily  contrast  it  with  the  constant  toil 
by  which  they  have  hitherto  earned  their  subsistence^  They  long  for 
the  field  of  enterprise  and  adventure  which  such  a  change  of  profession 
promises  to  open  to  them ;  and  on  the  first  stagnation  of  employment, 
family  quarrel,  or  temporary  embarrassment  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves involved,  they  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  en« 
listing,  and  in  general  constitute  the  very  best  class  of  our  recruits, 
whom  none  but  parties  some  time  domiciled  in  a  town  can  readily 
obtain. 

Another  class  consists  of  workmen  who  are,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  on  the  tramp,  in  search  of  employment ;  and  of  these  too  the 
Serjeant  who  is  most  acquainted  in  the  town  has  obviously  the  best 
chance—for,  as  he  takes  care  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  landlord 
of  the  house  they  frequent,  he  has  generally  a  hint  given  him  on 
the  arrival  of  any  who  are  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  He  drops  in 
as  if  by  accident,  shares  with  them  his  evening  potation,  hears  the  detail 
of  their  wants  and  difficulties,  and  suggests  the  expedient  of  enlistment, 
which  at  such  a  time  they  are  readily  disposed  to  adopt. 

These  are,  however,  dangerous  customers,  and  require  to  be  sharply 
watched,  for,  as  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  change  their  mind  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  start  off, 
leaving  the  serjeant  mimis  the  expenses  he  has  incurred  on  their  account. 
Among  this  class,  too,  it  necessarily  happens  that  there  are  often  the 
very  worst  of  characters :  deserters  from  other  corps,  or  men  who  have 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  home  in  consequence  of  the  commission  of 
some  serious  offence. 

A  third  class  is  composed  of  the  sturdiest  of  our  yeomen,  who,  having 
increased  the  population  of  their  parish  without  permission  of  the  clergy, 
are  glad  to  escape  from  the  consequences  by  sheltering  themselves 
under  the  licence  of  the  camp.  These  once  constituted  the  great  mass 
of  recruits  from  the  country  districts,  where  military  ardour  seems  by 
no  means  so  readily  excited  as  among  the  crowded  population  of  towns'; 
and  certainly  our  poor-law  legislators  had  no  eye  to  tlie  benefit  of  the 
Service  when,  by  relieving  the  male  culprit  of  the  consequences  of  these 
peccadilloes,  they  deprived  the  army  of  such  a  valuable  accession  to  its 
ranks. 

If  the  recruit  has  been  enlisted  at  a  station  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  subdivision,  he  is  the  next  morning  brought  before  the 
officer  in  charge  of  it,  who  generally  questions  him  as  to  his  age,  trade, 
or  profession — whether  an  apprentice  or  not — ^if  married  or  single — 
whether  he  has  ever  served  before  ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  his  discharge  I 

On  receiving  the  proper  answers  to  these  queries  his  height  next 
requires  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  this  being  the  part  of  the  officer's  duty 
which  involves  the  greatest  responsibility,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a 
hint  on  that  subject.     Five  feet  six  inches,  the  present  standard  for 
our  infantry,  being  above  the  average  height  of  young  men   from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  particularly  in  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  large  a  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  enlistment  fall  short 
of  it ;  and,  as  many  of  them  will  use  every  means  to  appear  as  tall  as 
possible  on  this  occasion,  knowing  that  any  real  deficiency  in  height 
will  ensure  their  discharge  when  brought  up  some  time  after  for  inter- 
mediate approval^  considerable  caution  must  be  used  in  measuring  them, 
because  a  change  of  position,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  or  depress  them  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     Those 
who  may  be  of  doubtful  height,  and  whose  object  it  is  to  appear  taller, 
generally  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  little  when  under  the  stand- 
ard :  to  guard  against  this  a  piece  of  tape  must  be  placed  under  the 
heels,  one  end  of  which  is  held  by  the  officer,  who  keeps  it  stretched 
while  he  is  ascertaining  the  measurement,  so  that  on  the  slightest  rise 
of  the  recruit  the  tape  gives  way.    Those  who  are  anxious  to  appear 
under  the  height,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  rash  enlistment,  en- 
deavour to  effect  their  purpose  by  slightly  bending  the  knee-joint, 
pushing  out  the  belly,  and  stretching  forward  the  head  ;  in  such  cuises 
the  best  way  to  prevent  deception  is  to  lay  the  recruit  on  his  back  on 
the  floor,  and  there  measure  him. 

The  Serjeant  or  person  who  brings  the  recruit,  having  none  of  the 
responsibility  attending  his  intermediate  approval,  is  of  course  anxious 
he  should  pass,  and  not  unfrequently  gives  him  some  hints  how  to 
appear  of  the  proper  height,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject  A 
common  plan  adopted  on  such  occasions  is  to  keep  the  recruit  in  bed 
up  to  the  nour  when  he  is  brought  to  the  subdivision  officer  to  be  mea- 
sured ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  not  versed  in 
such  matters,  most  men  are  taller  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  when 
newly  risen  than  afier  walking  about  for  a  few  hours.  When  the  officer 
is  doubtful  of  the  height  of  the  recruit,  and  suspects  that  any  such  means 
have  been  taken  to  deceive  him,  the  obvious  remedy  is  another  measure-* 
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ment  after  the  recruit  has  walked  about  for  some  time  under  charge  of 

a  soldier. 

During  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  high  bounty  held  out  grei^t 
temptation  to  fraud,  many  extraordinary  means  of  deception  were 
resorted  to  by  the  recruit  in  order  to  appear  of  the  proper  height; 
thick  pieces  of  chamois  leather  have  sometimes  been  found  glued  under 
his  heel,  and  even  an  artificial  **  organ  of  veneration**  sometimes  ce- 
mented on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  so  carefully  covered  with  hair  as  to  be 
by  no  means  readily  detected.  These  being  removed  by  the  recruit  on 
his  6nal  inspection  at  the  corps,  he  would  of  course  be  rejected  as  under 
size,  after  pocketing  the  first  part  of  his  bounty,  and  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  for  several  weeks.  Such  tricks  are  now  however 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  circumspection  will 
save  an  ofiicer  from  incurring  any  risk  of  deception  in  this  part  of  his 
duty. 

If  the  subdivision  officer  approves  of  the  recruit  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  district,  he  is  next  taken  to  the  Staff-Surgeon,  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  is  stripped  naked,  every  limb  and  every  organ  carefully  exa- 
mined, and,  if  found  defective  in  the  physical  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  soldier,  is  rejected.  To  so  fastidious  an  extent  has  this  been 
carried,  that,  even  though  his  chest  be  full  and  ample,  his  bones  sound, 
his  limbs  free  from  scar  or  ulcer,  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  ever 
laboured  under  any  serious  disease,  nay,  even  the  loss  of  a  few  front 
teeth,  is  held  to  warrant  his  rejection. 

Under  so  scrupulous  a  test  of  bodily  qualifications  it  must  be  expected 
that  the  proportion  of  rejections  is  exceedingly  large.  From  some 
documents  published  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  who  was  for  several  years  superintending  surgeon  of  the 
Dublin  district,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  recruits  rejected  there, 
on  primary  inspection,  from  1825  to  1829,  was  about  thirty  per  cent., 
corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  proportion  rejected  for  infirmities 
among  the  conscripts  in  the  French  army,  which  amounted,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  to  thirty-one  per  cent,  between  1800  and  1810, 
and  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  between  1816  and  1623.  It  may  therefore 
be  safely  assumed  that,  when  on  the  average  of  a  long  period  the  rejec- 
tions on  primary  inspection  have  not  exceeded  that  proportion,  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  proof  the  medical  oflScer  has  not  been  exercising  more  than 
a  due  degree  of  caution  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  unfit  persons  into 
the  Service. 

But  of  late  years  the  number  of  rejections  have  been  progressively 
increasing,  till  in  some  districts  they  have  averaged  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  those  enlisted.  At  one  station,  of  which  we  possess  the 
returns  for  1834  and  1835,  the  number  approved  was  but  231,  while 
the  number  rejected  was  278  ;  consequently,  unless  our  population  have 
been  so  rapidly  deteriorating  that  considerably  more  than  a  half  of 
them  have  become  unfit  to  bear  arms,  we  must  suppose  that  in  this, 
and  many  similar  instances,  the  zeal  of  the  district  surgeon  to  pass  no 
recruits  but  those  who  are  strictly  unexceptionable  has  led  him  to  reject 
many  who  might  have  proved  good  and  efiScient  soldiers :  a  measure 
which  tends  materially  to  diminish  the  success  of  recruiting  parties, 
and,  where  the  recruit  has  been  brought  from  a  distance,  to  tnrow  a 
very  heavy  expense  on  the  public. 
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It  is  but  justice  however  to  the  medical  authorities  to  state,  that  thia 
over-fastidiousness  has  been  induced  more  by  the  strictness  of  the  pre* 
sent  regulations  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  recruits,  than  resulted 
from  the  exercise  of  their  own  unbiassed  judgment--^  subject  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advert  to  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  practicability  of  improvements  in  this  branch  of  the  Service :  mean- 
time let  us  proceed  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  recruit. 

If  rejected  on  medical  inspection,  the  superintending  officer  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  note  down  the  name  of  the  recruit  and  cause 
of  rejection ;  the  decision  of  the  District  Surgeon  in  regard  to  his  ineligi- 
bility being  final.  If,  however,  the  recruit  is  found  fit  for  the  Service, 
the  next  step  is  to  have  him  attested  before  a  magistrate  ;  and,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  due  time  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  and  that  his  enlistment  may  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  voluntary, 
the  Mutiny  Act  provides  that  this  attestation  cannot  take  place  till 
twenty-four  hours  after  enlistment ;  and  he  may  even,  if  he  chooses, 
protract  that  period  of  deliberation  to  four  days,  during  which,  on 
tendering  a  guinea  of  smart  money  before  a  magistrate,  he  is  forthwith 
discharged.  If,  at  the  termination  of  these  four  days,  he  absconds,  or 
will  not  appear  to  be  attested,  he  may  then  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
deserter. 

The  attestation  is  a  document  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  affords 
the  necessary  legal  evidence  of  the  recruit  having  voluntarily  enlisted, 
as  well  as  of  his  age,  date  of  enlistment,  &c.  As  the  subdivision  officer 
is  held  responsible  that  there  are  no  alterations  or  erasures,  which 
might  afterwards  raise  a  quibble  as  to  its  validity,  he  should  examine 
that  document  most  carefully,  and  be  particular  in  observing  that  the 
magistrate  before  whom  the  recruit  has  been  attested  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  as  many  magistrates  of  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  are  not  so ;  and 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  recruits  attested  before  them  have, 
in  consequence  of  this  informality,  demanded  and  obtained  their  dis- 
charge, at  the  distance  of  several  months  after  enlistment,  leaving  the 
subdivision  officer  to  refund  to  the  public  the  pay  and  allowances  issued 
to  them  from  the  date  of  entering  the  Service.    - 

Though  the  questions  in  the  attestation  are  all  put  on  oath,  yet  there 
is  too  good  reason  to  suppose  that  but  few  of  the  answers  can  be  relied 
on,  particularly  those  which  refer  to  the  age  at  enlistment,  for  the 
recruit  being  generally  aware  that  the  service  of  a  soldier  under  eighteen 
is  not  allowed  to  reckon  towards  the  attainment  of  his  pension,  inserts 
in  his  attestation  that  he  is  of  that  age,  whether  he  has  attained  it  or 
not ;  and,  it  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  to  within  a  year  or  two 
of  age  from  personal  appearance,  there  exists  no  means  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  In  like  manner,  if  above  twenty-five,  he 
makes  little  scruple,  if  anxious  to  serve,  of  stating  himself  to  be  under 
that  age.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  also,  that  a  wife  and  family 
make  their  appearance  a  few  days  after  he  has  sworn  himself  unmarried. 
These  false  statements,  however,  in  no  respect  tend  to  invalidate  the 
attestation,  nor  is  the  officer  responsible  for  their  accuracy. 

The  recruit,  on  being  attested,  receives  2s.  6d,^  as  the  first  part  of 
his  bounty,  and  becomes  entitled  to  pay  from  the  date  of  enlistment 
stated  in  his  attestation.  If  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district,  he  is 
next  brought  before  the  Inspecting  Field-Officer,  who,  on  being  satisfied 
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of  his.  qualifications  for  a  soldier,  and  that  he  is  of  the  proper  height, 
signs  a  docket  to  that  effect  on  his  attestation.  He  is  then  said  to  be 
**'  intermediately  approved  of,*'  and  receives  7«.  6d,  more  of  his  bounty. 
The  Serjeant  or  party  who  enlisted  him  receives  bs. ;  the  subdivision 
officer  bs. ;  and  a  shilling  is  paid  to  the  magistrate's  clerk  for  attesting 
him ;  making,  with  the  2«.  6(2.  formerly  paid  the  recruit,  in  all  one 
guinea,  which  is  stated  in  the  public  accounts  as  levy  money. 

The  course  of  procedure  we  have  just  described  refers  only  to  those 
enlisted  at  the  head-quarter  stations  of  each  district,  where  there  is  a 
military  Surgeon  to  inspect  and  a  Field-Officer  to  approve  recruits ; 
but  in  stations  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters  they  are  medically 
inspected  by  a  civil  medical  practitioner,  who  receives  from  the  public 
a  fee  of  28,  6d,  for  each;  and  if  no  defects  are  then  discovered,  and  the 
officer  or  serjeant  in  charge  of  the  party  is  satisfied  as  to  the  recruit's 
height,  he  is  at  once  attested,  and  continues  in  receipt  of  pay  till  an 
opportunity  offers  for  forwarding  him  with  others  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  district,  where  he  is  inspected  by  the  Field-Officer,  and  again 
examined  by  the  District  Surgeon.  If  deemed  ineligible  by  the  latter, 
a  board  of  two  or  more  medical  officers  is  directed  to  report  on  his  fit- 
ness for  the  Service.  If  their  opinion  is  confirmatory  of  the  District 
Surgeon's  on  this  point,  the  recruit  is  forthwith  discharged  from  the 
Service.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of 
the  recruits  enlisted  at  the  out-stations  are  thus  rejected  on  secondary 
inspection^  whose  pay,  bounty,  expense  of  inspection,  and  marching 
money  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  public. 

When)  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  have  been  collected  at  head- 
quarters, they  are  marched  off  for  their  depots  or  regiments  under  the 
care  of  a  staff-seijeant,  who  receives  2s,  6d.  for  tbe  safe  conduct  of 
each.  So  soon  as  they  are  finally  approved,  an  order  is  transmitted  to 
the  recruiting  district  for  the  payment  of  10«.  to  the  person  who  enlisted 
him,  and  the  balance  of  21,  lOs.  of  bounty  then  becomes  nominally 
payable  to  the  recruit.  We  say  nominally  payable,  because  the  recruit 
receives  no  part  of  it  in  money,  the  whole  being  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  necessaries  to  equip  him,  so  that  instead  of  the  attestation 
bearing  that  he  is  to  receive  a  bounty  of  3/.,  which  leads  many  to 
suppose  that  sum  is  to  be  paid  them  in  cash,  it  should  bear  that  the 
recruit  is  to  receive  lOs,  and  the  quantity  of  clothing  requisite  for  him 
to  commence  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  In  France  the  conscript  receives 
nearly  the  same  sum,  viz.,  forty  francs  to  equip  himself,  but  that  is 
never  termed  a  bounty,  or  borne  on  theirj)ublic  accounts  as  such. 

Before  this  final  approval  takes  p]ace,^the  recruit  has,  however,  to 
pass  through  another  ordeal.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  been 
medically  inspected,  first,  perhaps,  by  a  civil  practitioner,  and  then  by 
a  District  Surgeon,  he  has  still  to  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  regiment  or  depdt.  Now,  if  this  medical  officer  could  be 
supposed  to  possess  superior  discrimination,  or  had  longer  experience 
than  those  who  preceded  him,  there  might  possibly  be  some  advantage 
in  such  an  arrangement;  but  when  we  sUite  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  person  exercising  this  controlling  power  is  an  Assistant- 
Surgeon  scarcely  initiated  into  the  first  rudiments  of  his  profession, 
while  the  District  Surgeon  l^as  bad  soqie  thirty  years'  experience^  and 
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probably  pused  in  that  time  thoagands  of  recniito,  it  mml  esdte  ma- 
prise  bow  soch  an  anomaly  could  so  long  bare  existed  in  oar  Ser^ioe. 

It  is  true,  a  Medical  Board  has  to  be  held  npon  the  recmit  before  be 
can  be  discharged;  but  that  Board  may,  and  often  does»  oonawt  oi 
another  Assistant'Surgeon  as  raw  and  inexpeiienced  as  the  original 
objector,  and  who,  eren  if  better  acquainted  with  the  tiicka  of  recnuts, 
would,  to  avoid  those  disagreeable  altercations  which  genendly  result 
from  a  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men,  probably  be  glad  to 
gi?e  his  concurrence  to  the  discharge.  All  the  money  expended  on  the 
recruit  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment  is  thus  lost  to  the  public^  and 
forms  no  small  item  in  the  recruiting  expenditure. 

The  District  Surgeon  who  inspected  the  recruit  is  generally  called  oa 
to  state  why  he  passed  such  a  man  into  the  Service — ^indeed,  at  one 
period  he  was  forced  to  refund  the  whole  expense  thus  incurred  by  the 
public,  nor  was  this  harsh  r^[ulation  rescinded  till  it  had  been  proved, 
from  the  subsequent  inspection  and  evidence  of  several  of  the  recruits 
who  had  been  discharged,  that  it  was  the  Regimental  and  not  the  Dis- 
trict Surgeon  who  had  been  the  subject  of  imposition. 

Though  the  District  Surgeon  has  been  thus  freed  from  any  peoonianr 
responsibility  in  this  respect,  still  the  dread  of  having  his  profesaiottsi 
opinion  cavilled  at  by  those  who  are,  both  in  a  military  and  medical 
point  of  view,  his  inferiors,  and  the  fear  of  removal  from  his  sitoatioa, 
which  the  present  regulations  would  still  warrant  if  the  recruits  he 
passes  are  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  regimental 
authorities,  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  induce  an  undue  degree  of  fasti> 
diousness  in  the  selection  of  recruits,  for  to  no  other  cause  is  it  possible 
to  attribute  the  large  proportion  of  rejections.  For  doing  so  we  have 
no  less  a  warrant  than  that  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who,  in  1825,  when  the  rejections  averaged  little 
more  than  80  per  cent.,  directed  a  circular  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
recruiting  authorities,  stating — **  That  he  could  not  reconcile  this  large 
proportion  of  rejections  with  a  fair  examination  of  the  recruits.'*  How 
much  more  strongly  must  his  remark  apply  now,  when  the  rejections 
are  in  some  districts  nearly  four  times  as  high. 

If  this  extreme  care  in  the  selection  had  the  effect  of  bringing  none 
but  men  of  the  very  best  constitutions  into  the  Service,  we  should  be 
less  inclined  to  deprecate  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it ;  but  this  ia 
sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  portion  of  our  Army 
constantly  serving  at  home  can  be  subject  to  no  deterioration  of  consti- 
tution from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  the  mortality  is  higher  among 
them  than  urutlecUd  persons  of  the  same  age  in  civil  life ;  and  this 
mortality,  instead  of  diminishiiig  with  this  extreme  fastidiousness  in  the 
selection,  seems  rather  on  the  increase.* 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  the  recruit  from  the  period  of 
enlistment  till  he  is  finally  received  into  the  ranks,  we  shall  now  inquire 
what  are  the  emoluments  of  the  subdivision  officer  and  parties  em- 
ployed  on  this  service. 

The  allowances  granted  to  the  subdivision  officers  vary  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  parties  under  their  chaige ;  and,  though  they  may 

*  See  Appendix  to  Article  on  Military  Pensions,  U,  S.  J.,  Jan.  1835. 
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fiometitnes  appear  large  in  the  aggregate,  are  by  no  means  bo  when 
viewed  in  detail,  l^ere  is,  first,  a  lodging-allowance  of  2s.  a-day, 
which  is  8«.  per  week  higher  than  the  usual  compensation  for  barracks 
to  a  Subaltern ;  but,  as  it  includes  compensation  for  coal  and  candle,  of 
which  the  officer  on  the  recruiting  service  is  deprived,  and  as  he  requires 
to  have  two  rooms  instead  of  one,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  and 
inspecting  the  recruits  who  present  themselves  for  enlistment,  that  rate 
can  certainly  not  be  deemed  too  high,  or  in  almost  any  town  prove  a 
source  of  profit  He  has  also  an  allowance  for  keeping  the  accounts, 
and  paying  the  parties  and  recruits.  If  the  parties  do  not  exceed  four, 
he  receives  Is.  6d.  a-day ;  if  from  four  to  six,  28. ;  if  above  six,  2s.  6d. 
As  there  is  more  intricacy  in  the  accounts,  and  more  risk  of  losses  than 
usually  devolves  on  the  Captain  of  a  company,  it  is  but  fai|^  his  allow- 
ance, especially  when  the  parties  are  numerous,  should  be  on  a  higher 
scale ;  and  even  at  that  rate  we  have  known  many  who,  from  not  being 
conversant  with  figures,  have  rather  lost  than  gained  by  it. 

Where  the  officer  has  several  parties  detached  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  it  is  necessary  he  should  visit  at  least  once  a-month,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  daily  allowance  of  traveiling-money  to  cover  his  expenses. 
If  he  has  one  party  only  at  an  out^station,  he  is  entitled  to  9d.  a-day ; 
if  two,  Is.  6d. ;  if  three  or  more,  2s.  6d,  Whether  this  proves  any 
source  of  emolument  to  the  officer,  must  of  course  depend  entirely  on 
the  facilities  of  conveyance,  the  distance  and  direction  of  his  parties, 
and  the  number  of  times  he  has  to  visit  them ;  as  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that,  if  he  has  only  one  party,  and  that  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  with  no  other  access  but  by  coach,  the  II.  28. 6d. 
he  receives  in  the  course  of  the  month  for  visiting  it,  would  be  barely 
adequate  to  cover  his  necessary  expenses.  Where,  however,  he  has 
several  parties  at  oat-stations,  and  so  situated  that  they  can  all  be 
visited  in  the  course  of  one  tour  of  inspection,  the  full  allowance  of 
2s.  6d,  a-day  may  prove  a  source  of  some  emolument,  particularly  if  the 
officer  can  avail  himself  of  steam  conveyance. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  amount  of  these  allow- 
ances, because  many  persons,  only  looking  at  them  in  the  aggregate, 
and  on  the  highest  scale,  are  apt  to  imagine  them  entirely  a  source  of 
emolument;  whereas  they  are  granted  for  specific  expenses  to  which 
the  officer  employed  is  unavoidably  exposed,  and  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover. 

The  amount  derived  from  the  allowance  of  5t.  for  each  recruit  oC 
course  varies  with  the  facilities  of  procuring  them.  At  a  few  of  the 
best  stations  they  will  av^age  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  month ;  at 
many  others  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten.  Perhaps  twelve,  yield* 
ing  3/.  per  month,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  all  the  stations ; 
but  this  must  not  be  supposed  all  gain  :  whether  it  is  so  or  not  depends 
entirely  on  the  officer's  tact  and  caution ;  for,  if  two  or  three  recruits  are 
thrown  back  upon  his  hands  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  owing  to  a 
defect  in  their  height,  as  is  not  unfrequentiy  the  case,  the  whole  allow- 
ances will  go  but  a  small  way  to  cover  the  loss  which  he  has  to  make 
good  to  the  public. 

The  subdivision  officers  at  out-stations  are  much  more  liable  to 
suffer  in  this  respect  than  those  at  thd  head-quarters  of  a  district,  as 
they  have  no  means,  previous  to  attestation,  of  consulting  the  Inspect- 
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ing  Field-Officer  in  regard  to  any  recroito  of  whose  height  they  may  be 
doubtful ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  sinking  a  little  under  a 
long  march  from  the  out-station,  or  the  slight  difference  of  standird 
resulting  from  a  change  of  weather,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  cause 
their  rejection. 

Except  a  halfjpenny  per  day  each  in  lieu  of  quarters,  the  seijeant  and 
his  party  receive  no  allowance  beyond  the  15f.  of  approval-money  for 
each  recruit,  which,  in  most  instances,  will  scarce  reimburse  them  for 
their  expenditure.    Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  freedom  from  regimental 
duty  and  comparative  licence  they  enjoy  on  the  recruiting  service,  we 
suspect  the  candidates  for  it  would  not  be  numerous.     Owing  to  the 
number  of  medical  rejections  and  occasional  desertions,  they  enlist  at 
least  two  for  every  one  who  ultimately  passes :  each  of  these  must  be 
paid  a  shilling  of  enlisting-money,  besides  a  remuneration  to  the  peraon 
who  brings  them  ;  and  the  party  may  probably  have  to  treat  a  dozen 
before  they  can  persuade  one  to  enlist.    Two  recruits  a-month  is  the 
usual  average  enlisted  even  by  a  successful  party,  so  that  when  the 
necessary  expenses  are  deducted  there  cannot  remain  much  of  the  SOf. 
of  approval-money  to  reimburse  them  for  their  trouble. 

Economical,  however,  as  are  the  arrangements  under  which  the 
recruiting  is  conducted,  various  suggestions  have  .at  different  times 
been  made  with  the  view  of  reducing  still  further  its  expenditure.  One 
of  the  most  favourite  of  these  is  to  carry  on  the  duties  by  the  Staff  of 
the  Militia,  instead  of  parties  from  the  Line,  as  a  large  body  of  the  for- 
mer is  at  present  in  receipt  of  pay,  but  has  little  or  no  duty  to  perform. 
The  suggestors  of  such  a  change  can,  however,  have  had  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  machinery  of  recruiting.  The  parties  at  present 
employed  are  so  far  under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
their  corps  that  if  they  send  him  recruits  whose  personal  appearance  is 
but  little  calculated  to  do  credit  to  it,  or  .whose  habits  are  depraved  and 
incorrigible,  he  has  it  in  his  power  immediately  to  recal  them,  and  send 
out  others  who  will  be  more  careful  in  their  selection.  This  operates 
as  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  improper  cha- 
racters into  a  corps ;  but  if  the  duty  was  once  intrusted  to  the  Militia, 
what  control  could  a  commanding  officer  possibly  exercise  in  this  re- 
spect ?  Numbers,  and  not  selection,  would  then  be  the  object  in  view. 
At  present  every  party  sent  from  a  corps  knows  exactly  the  '*  caste"  of 
men  most  likely  to  meet  their  commanding  officer's  approbation  ;  and, 
as  success  in  recruiting  generally  founds  a  good  claim  for  promotion, 
they  exert  themselves  infinitely  more  to  please  him  in  that  respect 
than  the  Staff  of  the  Militia  would  be  likely  to  do  without  any  such 
feelings  to  actuate  them. 

Another  proposition  which  has  been  often  started  is,  that  officers  for 
this  service  should  be  selected  from  the  half-pay.  Of  the  propriety  of 
this,  too,  we  are  no  less  dubious.  We  believe  few  of  the  Subalterns 
who  could  be  selected  for  that  purpose  are  under  forty  years  of  age  ; 
and  we  hold  it  exceedingly  questionable  whether,  for  a  duty  which 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  experience  in  military  accounting,  no 
small  port! All  nf  Activity  in  visiting  parties  stationed  at  a  distance,  and, 
abovf  ^  tlie  management  of  soldiers  which  recent  expe> 

rien  -   '^  '^-Itern  officer,  sinking  into  the  vale  of 

yea  ^g  period  to  military  command,  would 
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be  well  fitted  for  such  a  charge,  especially  at  out-stationSi  where  he  has 
no  means  of  inflicting  punishment,  either  corporally  or  by  confinement, 
and  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  for  maintaining  discipline  among 
his  men.  Besides,  what  would  be  gained  by  such  a  change  ?  There  is 
surely  no  such  scarcity  of  full-pay  officers  that  one  cannot  occasionally 
be  spared  from  regimental  duty  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting ;  and  if 
that  employment  is  to  be  considered  a  boon,  unquestionably  it  is  those 
who  have  recently  been  encountering  the  hardships  of  foreign  service 
who  have  the  best  claim  to  it.  There  could  be  no  economy  to  the 
public  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  for,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
the  allowances,  not  being  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  specific 
expenses  for  which  they  are  granted,  will  admit  of  no  reduction,  and 
the  difference  between  half  and  full-pay  would  have  to  be  made  up  to 
the  officers  employed ;  otherwise,  we  apprehend,  they  would  soon  be 
losers  by  it. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  why  more  might  not  be  done 
in  procuring  recruits  at  the  head-quarters  and  depots  of  corps?  To 
this  we  reply,  that  recruiting  is  a  trade  which,  as  already  explained, 
requires  the  person  employed  on  it  to  be  for  some  time  resident  in  a 
town,  and  well  acquainted  among  the  youthful  part  of  its  population, 
in  order  to  ensure  success ;  and  it  is  the  probability  of  his  remaining 
there  till  he  has  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  expense  he  is  put  to  in  making  their  acquaintance  which 
alone  induces  him  to  incur  the  cost  of  doing  so.  But  with  his 
regiment  or  depdt  the  soldier  is  here  to-day,  away  to-morrow,  and 
would  probably  be  hurried  off  before  he  had  time  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
his  expenditure.  Besides,  just  about  the  time  when  tradesmen  meet  to 
enjoy  themselves  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  the  strict  discipline  of  a 
corps  renders  it  necessary  tliat  the  soldier  should  hasten  to  his  barrack, 
with  the  fear  of  the  guardhouse  before  his  eyes  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
few  minutes  too  late ;  but  on  the  recruiting  service  he  is  under  no  such 
restraint,  and  might  sit  up  half  the  night  if  he  were  likely  to  procure  a 
good  recruit  by  it. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  too,  that  if  one  or  two  recruits  have  been 
procured  at  head-quarters,  others  are  by  no  means  likely  to  follow  their 
example.  The  bonds  of  discipline  at  first  appear  exceedingly  harsh  ; 
their  former  associates  soon  learn  that  men  who  subject  themselves  to 
military  rules  can  no  longer  spend  their  evenings  as  they  please,  and 
that  in  their  new  profession  they  have  but  exchanged  the  cheerful  em- 
ployment of  active  labour  for  the  dull  monotony  of  the  goose-step. 
The  recruits,  too,  tell  them,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  that  though  they 
enlisted  for  a  bounty  of  3/.,  they  have  actually  received  no  more  than 
10^.,  and  that  they  are,  perhaps,  under  a  considerable  stoppage  from 
their  pay  besides,  in  order  to  complete  their  outfit.  Those  enlisted  by  a 
recruiting  party  have,  no  doubt,  ultimately  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  on  their  outset  in  the  profession — but  not  in  the  town  where 
thay  were  enlisted,  so  that  their  former  associates  cannot  know  otherwise 
then  that  all  their  expectations  have  been  realized. 

Another  of  the  improvements  much  insisted  on  by  those  who  have 
little  idea  of  the  practical  difficulties  attending  it,  is,  that  no  recruits 
should  be  taken  but  men  of  good  character^  forgetting  altogether  the 
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facility  with  which  false  certificates  of  good  character  ooald  at  any  time 
be  procured,  if  essential  to  admission  into  the  Service.  Nothing  sarely 
would  be  easier,  if  A  wanted  to  enlist,  but  knew  his  own  character  to 
be  defective,  than  to  borrow  the  character  of  B,  and  enlist  under  his 
name.  It  is  well  known  that  even  at  present  a  great  proportion  of  the 
recruits  enlist  under  fictitious  names,  and  the  result  of  this  regulatioo 
would  only  be  that  still  more  would  do  so,  and  that  false  characters 
would  speedily  become  as  plentiful  as  among  the  native  servants  in  the 
East  Indies,  by  whom  they  are  currently  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  at 
the  rate  of  about  dcL  a  score. 

If,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  were  made  imperative  for  officers  on  tbe 
recruiting  service  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  diaisc- 
ters,  there  would  be  trouble  and  correspondence  enough  to  occupy  half 
the  officers  in  the  Army.  Besides,  to  whom  could  they  apply  for  informa- 
tion ?  Most  of  the  recruits  come  from  a  distance— their  feends  are  ail 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  not  likely  to  prove  ready  correspcmd- 
ents  ;  or,  even  if  they  did  vouchsafe  a  reply,  it  is  more  than  likely,  if 
the  recruit  was  of  bad  character,  they  would,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  be  induced  to  give  him  a  good  one ;  but,  if  he  were  really  i 
good  character,  they  would,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  him  at  home,  moit 
probably  give  him  a  bad  one.  Then  suppose  the  recruit  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  their  statement,  and  to  point  out  the  motive  from  which  it 
has  been  made — what  is  the  officer  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  enter  into  a  proof 
which  of  the  assertions  is  the  most  correct — and  how  is  the  recruit  to 
be  supported  during  this  hopeful  discussion  ? 

Really  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  one's  feelings  in  this  ag^  of  iron  to 
behold  the  primitive  simplicity  wherewith  many  of  our  legislators  talk 
of  the  propriety  of  enlisting  none  but  men  of  character  I  What  an  in- 
teresting ignorance  of  the  wiles  and  tricks  of  this  wicked  world  do  the 
projects  of  these  warm-hearted  zealots  display,  and  what  a  pity  their 
schemes  were  not  broached  in  days  of  Arcadian  simplicity,  instead  of 
having  to  buffet  with  the  sons  of  Belial  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 

So  much  for  improvements  which  cannot  be  effected ;  let  us  now  refer 
to  those  which  are  really  practicable. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  to  let  the  decision  of  the  District  Surgeon 
on  the  physical  capabilities  of  a  recruit  be  jinaL  When  thus  relieved 
from  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  having  that  decision  reversed  by  his 
inferiors,  he  will  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  that 
extreme  degree  of  fastidiousness  which  has  prevailed  of  late  yeai^  to 
the  exclusion  of  many  thousand  excellent  recruits  from  the  Service. 
Thus  will  the  number  of  rejections,  both  on  primary  and  secondary 
inspection,  be  considerably  lessened,  and  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by 
the  public  for  the  latter,  and  by  recruiting-parties  for  the  former,  be 
materially  reduced;  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  recruits 
wishing  to  obtain  their  discharge  will  be  removed,  and  depots  will  have 
th6  guarantee  of  an  old  and  experienced  officer  for  the  eligibility  of 
those  received  into  their  ranks,  instead  of  an  Assistant-Surgeon,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  and  who  perhaps  never  saw  half  a  dozen 
recruits  in  his  life.  The  system,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  a  complete 
anomaly  in  •««')^*»*"  legislation,  a  bar  to  the  success  of  the  recruiting 
service  inducement  to  fraud;  while,  by  its  direct  and 
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indirect  operation,  it  greatly  increases  the  annual  expenses  of  recruiting 
the  Army.    We  hope  it  will  do  so  no  longer. 

Were  this  important  change  once  carried  into  effect,  a  oonsiderahle 
reduction  might  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  recruiting,  and  its  effi* 
ciency  at  the  same  time  materially  improved  by  such  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  District  Surgeons,  as  would  admit  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
recruits  enlisted  at  the  out-stations  being  examined  by  them.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  the  civil  surgeons  at  present  employed  for 
that  purpose  are  by  no  means  likely  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  capa* 
bilities  of  recruits,  and,  therefore,  there  is  always  likely  to  be  a  large 
proportion  of  those  they  pass  rejected  on  re-inspection.  Were  the  loss 
thus  incurred  by  the  public  carefully  analyzed,  we  have  little  doubt  that, 
together  with  the  sums  paid  for  the  inspection,  and  occasionally  for 
medical  attendance  to  such  of  the  parties  as  may  require  it,  the  total 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  half  and  full-pay  to 
at  least  a  dozen  additional  District  Surgeons,  who  might  be  so  stationed 
throughout  the  country  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  obviate 
the  employment  of  private  practitioners.  Were  the  decision  of  these 
Surgeons  then  made  final,  as  it  ought  to  be,  all  the  heavy  contingent 
expenses  at  present  chargeable  to  the  recruiting  service  would  at  once 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  only  cost  to  the  public  would  be  the  levy-money 
and  bounty. 

The  present  regulations  in  regard  to  height  tend  materially  to  prevent 
the  enlistment  of  those  smart  active  youths  who  generally  turn  out  the 
best  soldiers.  We  can  easily  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  the  mean 
height  of  man  at  different  ages,  as  established  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Quetelet :— 


Age. 

Mean  Stature. 

17 

• 

a 

• 

5it4|iii. 

18 

. 

• 

• 

5      54 

20 

• 

• 

. 

5      5| 

25 

. 

• 

. 

5      6^ 

So  that  the  youth  enlisted  at  17,  measuring  only  5  ft.  4^  in.,  will,  by 
the  time  he  has  attained  his  full  growth,  be  taller  than  a  man  enlisted  at 
25,  measuring  5  ft.  6  in.  Now,  of  the  recruits  enlisted  for  our  Army, 
by  far  the  greater  majority  are  about,  or  a  little  above,  18 ;  not  one  in 
ten  has  attained  the  age  of  21 ;  and  not  one  in  twenty  that  of  25 ;  so 
that  for  young  men  the  standard  is  certainly  too  high.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  most  of  the  recruits  are  thin,  lathy  lads,  who 
have  exceeded  the  usual  growth,  and  in  whom  the  seeds  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases  become  rapidly  developed ;  while  the  well-knit,  muscular 
portion  of  our  youth,  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  more  healthy,  and, 
ultimately,  as  tall  soldiers,  are  rejected  for  not  having  reached  a  height 
which  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  in  persons  of  their  age,  and 
which,  indeed,  it  is  fortunate  for  their  constitutions  they  have  not 
attained.  A  reduction  of  three-quarters,  or  even  half  an  inch,  in  favour 
of  those  who  are  obviously  still  growing  lads,  and  under  19,  would,  we 
are  convinced,  add  several  thousand  young  men  annually  to  our  ranks, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  much  more  efficient  class  than  can  possibly  be  enlisted 
under  the  present  regulations. 

But  of  all  the  improvements  which  can  be  effected  in  recruiting, 
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none  would  tend  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Army,  and  faci- 
litate the  procuring  of  a  better  class  of  recruits,  dian  :the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  enlistment  for  life.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  very  plague- 
spot  in  our  profession — the  upas-tree  which  •  blights  and  withers  every 
germ  of  improvement ;  it  is  the  last  relic  of  an  age  of  barbarism — a 
system  alike  hateful  to  the  soldier,  repulsive  to  the  recruit,  and  ex- 
pensive, enormously  expensive,  to  the  public.  In  launching  forth  these 
anathemas  against  what  yet  forms  part  of  our  military  legislation, 
we  are  luckily  not  without  support  Let  those  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  that  it  is  not  our  opinion  alone,  but  that  of  many  others 
much  better  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject,  peruse  the  evidence 
before  the  late  Committee  on  Military  Punishments,  in  regard  to  the 
relative  conduct  of  the  class  of  men  enlisted  for  limited  service  and  for 
life,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  excite  surprise  how  the  present  system  could 
possibly  have  been  tolerated  another  day  in  our  Service.  It  will  afford 
rather  an  interesting  contrast  for  future  historians,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  our  Legislature,  in  their  zeal  for  freedom,  rather  sacrificed 
twenty  millions  sterling  than  they  would  permit  the  extension  of  the 
Negro  apprenticeship  for  a  few  years  longer,  they  continued  to  sanction 
a  practice  by  which,  in  their  own  country,  any  unthinking  boy,  at  an 
age  when  he  was  legally  incapable  of  conveying  even  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  his  property,  might  sell  his  services  for  life — ^and  that,  too,  for 
the  paltry  sum  of  only  ten  shillings  in  cash ! 

We  trust  our  military  readers  will  forgive  the  comparison  which 
places  for  a  moment  the  servants  of  our  Royal  Mistress  on  a  par  with 
the  bondsmen  of  the  West;  but  the  contrast  is  necessary  to  show  that, 
if  the  blessing  of  prospective  freedom  be  deemed  the  best  means  of  con* 
verting  the  negro  into  a  faithful  subject  and  an  industrious  servant,  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle  will  be  no  less  likely  to  make  a  willing, 
obedient,  and  well-conducted  soldier. 

With  those  who  are  capable  of  reflection,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
greater  bar  to  enlistment  than  the  idea  that  their  obligation  must  be  for 
lile,  nor  any  greater  inducement  to  it  than  to  find  they  can  indulge  the 
adventurous  propensities  of  youth  by  a  course  of  foreign  service,  and 
yet  have  the  prospect,  if  they  feel  inclined,  of  returning  to  civil  life  at 
an  age  when  they  are  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  with  a  constitution 
not  yet  broken  down  by  the  hardships  of  their  profession.  We  know 
not  on  what  grounds  so  admirable  a  mode  of  recruiting  has  been  dis- 
continued, especially  during  peace,  when  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
replacing  men  whose  service  had  expired  by  recruits  who  in  a  few 
months  would  be  equally  effective  for  all  the  duties  required  of  them. 

The  tendency  of  enlistment  for  life  to  deprive  the  Army  of  a  nume- 
rous, and  probably  the  best  class  of  recruits,  is  easily  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  numbers  enlisted  for  life  and  limited  service  in 
1814,  being  the  only  year  of  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  details: — 


RSCSTTlTg  EnMSTED 

For  Life.    For  Limited  Service 

English 

• 

• 

1670                 687 

Scotch 

• 

• 

236                  84 

Irish 

• 

. 

565                    1 

Total         .  .  2471  772 
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Thus  among  the  better-educated  and  reflecting  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, of  whom  the  English  and  Scotch  recruits  are  comprised*  nearly 
two-fifths  of  those  enHsted  in  that  year  were  for  limited  service ;  and 
yet  at  the  very  time  when  by  general  acclamation  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  better  class  of  men  is  insisted  on,  the  most  effectual  bar  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  them  by  making  the  obligation  of  ser^ 
vice  perpetual. 

The  advantage  of  limited  service  in  a  financial  point  of  view  will  be 
readily  comprehended.  The  recruit  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  sol- 
dier who  has  served  seven  years  enters  on  Id.  per  day  less  pay,  which 
for  that  period  is  saved  to  the  public ;  and  before  he  can  attain  his 
pension  he  has  to  serve  twenty-one  years  at  least,  whereas  the  other 
had  to  serve  only  fourteen  :  the  difference  in  the  value  of  these,  taking 
all  the  risks  of  a  soldier's  life  into  view,  is  equivalent  to  about  40/.,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  some  very  elaborate  calculations  on  the 
value  of  pensions,  published  in  this  Journal  in  January,  1835. 

If  the  nature  of  our  colonial  service  will  not  readily  admit  of  so  short 
a  period  as  seven  years,  let  ten  be  substituted — let  it,  in  fact,  be  for  any 
period  but  for  life.  As  Solomon  sagely  remarks — **  There  is  a  time  for 
all  things ;"  and  there  is  a  time  during  the  hey-day  of  life,  ere  the  mind 
is  disturbed  by  care  or  thought  of  the  future,  when  the  show  and  glitter 
of  our  profession,  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  it  fosters,  and  the  foreign 
scenes  to  which  it  leads,  all  combine  to  captivate  the  youthful  mind  and 
lighten  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  attend  a  military  career. 
This  is  the  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  general  predilection  of  our 
youth  for  the  Army — for  then  both  heart  and  soul  of  the  soldier  are 
bound  up  in  his  profession.  But  there  is  also  a  time,  and  come  it 
must,  when  the  genial  current  of  the  blood  flows  more  smoothly — when 
calm  reflection  begins  to  open  up  the  dim  vista  of  the  future — new 
countries  lose  their  novelty,  new  scenes  their  charms,  and  the  gay  tin- 
selling of  the  profession  its  lustre.  It  is  then  the  soldier  begins  to  long 
for  the  placid  quiet  of  civil  life,  in  which,  ere  his  constitution  has  been 
unfitted  for  daily  labour,  he  can  exchange  the  sword  for  the  profession 
of  his  forefathers — marry,  without  subjecting  his  wife  to  the  license  of 
the  camp—and  become  the  father  of  children,  without  seeing  them  sink 
into  an  early  grave — instead  of  continuing  to  render  a  few  years  more 
of  unwilling  and  inefficient  service,  vainly  striving  to  drown  his  regrets 
in  the  revels  of  intemperance,  and  serving  as  a  beacon  to  warn  parents 
against  indulging  the  youthful  inclination  of  their  sons  for  the  Army, 
lest  it  should  involve  them  in  a  similar  career. 
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A  BIT  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  NEWS. 

*'  Tha  heateoB  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  finnament  ehoweth  hie 

handiwork.' 

The  members  of  the  United  Service  have  been  too  intent  on  ilie 
phenomena  of  the  most  surpassing  and  sublime  of  all  the  sciences,  not 
to  have  given  the  lofty  contemplation  of  astronomy  their  serious  atten- 
tion. It  is  almost  universally  known  that  this  noble  pursuit  regulates 
the  times,  seasons,  and  proportionate  parts  of  the  year — ^that  by  its  aid 
we  find  the  form,  mass,  and  magnitude  of  the  planetary  bodies — the 
figure  and  geographical  details  of  our  own  globe,  with  a  standard  for 
its  weights  and  measures — and  that  Navigation  owns  it  as  her  great  and 
only  accurate  guide  in  conducting  ships  over  the  trackless  ocean.  Inde- 
pendent, however,  of  such  extensive  mechanical  uses,  the  department  of 
Urania  is  entitled  to  the  strict  regard  of  the  educated  classes,  as  fur- 
nishing the  most  exquisite  proof  of  what  the  human  intellect  is  capable. 
By  it  the  mind  is  elevated  to  the  consideration  of  orbs  and  objects  which 
are  undeniably  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most 
important  that  can  engage  and  engross  its  powers.  In  a  word,  to 
astronomy  are  uhveiled  spaces  and  magnitudes  of  infinite  extent,  mo- 
tions and  forms  of  splendid  grandeur,  and  order  and  harmony  of  un- 
speakable sublimity.  The  philosopher,  baffled  with  speculation  on 
viewing  the  endless  variety  of  divine  effects,  applies  with  awe  and  won- 
der to  the  investigation  of  what  is  reducible  to  certainty,  in  order  the 
better  to  estimate  the  miraculous  appropriateness  of  each  of  the  myriads 
of  parts  which  constitute  the  stupendous  and  inconceivable  whole  ;  and 
man  is  the  more  favoured  by  his  beneficent  Maker,  in  being  permitted 
to  attain  and  enjoy  this  gleam  of  heavenly  glory. 

In  examining  the  celestial  bodies,  many  of  those  stars  which  appear 
single  to  the  naked  eye,  when  tested  under  the  telescope,  are  fbund  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  stars,  which  are  termed  double,  triple,  quadruple, 
or  multiple,  according  to  the  number  of  individuals  that  the  group  con- 
sists of.  Thus  a  Geminorum,  or  Castor,  which  is  cited  by  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  observers  as  single,  under  sufficient  optical  power  proves  to 
be  a  beautiful  pair  of  stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes;  (  Ursae 
Majoris,  or  Mizar,  the  zenith  point  of  Paris,  was  long  observed  before 
Its  aupliciiy  was  suspected;  and  e  Lyrae,  which  to  the  unassisted  vision 
seems  an  elongated  star,  under  telescopic  treatment  is  found  to  be  a 
double-double  star.  Of  the  first,  or  double  class,  Z  Aquarii,  36  Andro- 
medae,  la  Leonis,  X  Ophiuchi,  and  w  Aquilse,  may  be  instanced  as  fine 
specimens ;  of  the  triple^  (  Cancri,  11  Monocerotis,  12  Lyncis,  $  Librae, 
and  \p  Cassiopeiae ;  of  qvadruple^  tt*  Canis  Majoris,  /3  Lyrae,  and  8 
Lacertae ;  and  of  the  multiple  order,  j3  Capricomi,  a  Ononis,  and  /3 
Equulei.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  two  stars  may  have  the 
appearance  of  a  double  star  without  forming  a  binary  system,  when  the 
one  is  situated  at  an  immense  distance  behind  the  other,  but  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  line  in  which  we  see  the  first.  They  are  in  this  case 
out  of  the  reach  of  each  other's  attraction,  though  apparently  contiguous, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  Optical,  in  contradistinction  to  the  PAynco/, 
or  sue*'  ^-  " — -'•rly  similar  in  size  and  distance. 
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A  few  of  these  objects  had  been  observed  by  different  astronomers, 
but  very  little  exact  notice  [was  taken  of  them ;  and  so  lately  as  1754, 
when  Sir  John  Hill  published  his  Astronomical  Dictionary,  the  word 
*'  double-star"  did  not  obtain  a  place.  At  length  Sir  William  Herschel, 
among  other  great  and  as  yet  unparalleled  labours,  directed  his  conti- 
nuous attention  to  them,  and  added  more  largely  to  our  sidereal  know* 
ledge  than  any  individual  of  his  own,  or,  indeed,  any  other  age  :— 

"  So  late  descried  by  Henchel's  pieroiog  light. 
Hang  the  bright  squadrone  of  the  twinkling  Night : 
Ten  thousand  marshall'd  stars,  in  silver  xone, 
Sfflise  their  blended  lustres  round  her  throne  i 
Suns  call  to  suns,  in  lucid  clouds  conspire. 
And  light  exterior  skies  with  golden  fire." 

He  was  induced  to  appiv  himself  particularly  to  these  objects,  in  thd 
hope  that  by  observing  them  from  opposite  parts  of  our  orbit,  a  sugges-^ 
tion  of  Galileo's  might  be  realised,  and  the  parallax  of  the  nearest  star 
detected.  This  very  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  a  desideratum  has 
not  hitherto  succeeded,  but  in  attempting  it  there  followed  a  most  im-« 
portant  result,  one  which  vies  in  interest  with  the  discovery  of  Saturn's 
satellites  and  ring — ^the  progressive  motion  of  light — the  revolution  of 
planets  on  their  axes — the  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercurv — and  the 
general  laws  of  motion.  It  was  found  that,  in  general,  when  stars  of 
nearly  equal  proportions  appear  very  contiguous,  they  are  so  dependent 
upon  each  other  as  to  be  kept  together  by  their  mutual  gravitation — 
that  the  smaller  one  moves  round  the  larger,  or,  to  speak  mathemati- 
cally, that  they  revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity  in  circles, 
or  in  similar  ellipses,  the  dimensions  of  their  orbits  being  proportional 
to  their  relative  quantities  of  matter.  This  splendid  conclusion  was  not 
founded  merely  on  probabilities.  From  a  series  of  observations  at 
elapsed  intervals  of  time,  the  great  praeses  of  observers  detected  the 
fact,  that  several  of  the  double-stars  had  actually  changed  their  situa- 
tions with  regard  to  each  other — the  revolutionary  motion  of  some 
being  direct,  while  that  of  others  was  retrograde.  Thus  he  discovered 
that  Castor  was  running  against  the  order  of  the  signs  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  degree  per  annum — c  Bootis  was  revolving  according  to  that 
order  at  about  half  a  degree — and  (  Herculis,  which  he  saw  composed 
of  two  fine  stars  in  July,  1782,  appeared  single  twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  one  sun  being  occulted  by  the  other. 

This  last  phenomenon,  with  a  similar  one  of  S  Cygni,  besides  thtf 
singular  nature  of  the  transit  or  occultation,  opened  another  view,  since 
it  was  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  stars 
passing  through  the  earth's  orbit,  which  at  that  enormous  distance  is  a 
mere  point ;  in  other  words,  the  sidereal  orbit  was  in  the  plane  of  our 
eye,  for  in  instances  of  orbital  verticallty  we  can  see  both  the  revolving 
suns  through  the  whole  of  their  revolution.  To  meet  the  objection 
which  might  be  started  on  a  first  glance,  as  to  the  degree  of  obliquity 
in  which  the  distance  is  measured  interfering  with  the  deductions  for  the 
real  orbit,  we  may  state  that  it  hampers  the  projection  in  no  way  that  is 
unprovided  for.  Indeed,  where  the  distance  is  so  minute  as  to  render 
the  measures  of  them  difficult  and  inaccurate,  by  assuming  gravitation, 
the  orbit  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  angles  of  position  and 
the  corresponding  times  of  observation,  independently  of  the  distance. 
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With  these  elements  a  punre  is  graphically  constructed,  the  tangential 
intervals  of  which  will,  furnish  the  radii- vectores  on  the  known  law  of 
the  apparent  distances  being  equal  to  the  square  roots  of  the  apparent 
angular  velocities.  Either  star  may  be  assumed  as  the  fixed  one,  the 
relative  curve  being  the  same  for  both.  Astronomical  observations 
generally  show  the  movement  of  one  merely  with  regard  to  the  other, 
for,  if  we  only  collect  the  elements  of  a  relative  motion,  the  orbit  thence 
deduced  can  only  be  relative ;  that  is,  the  curve  which  the  lesser  star 
would  appear  to  describe  to  an  observer  placed  in  the  larger,  and  fancy- 
ing himself  at  rest.  Nor  is  more  done  in  determining  the  orbits  of  our 
own  planets,  for  we  refer  their  position  to  the  sun  without  regarding 
whether  he  has  a  proper  motion. 

We  may  here  allude  to  a  striking  instance  of  the  utility  of  the  doc- 
Uine  of  probabilities,  when  founded  on  inductive  knowledge.  So  far 
back  as  1767,  the  Rev.  John  Michel!  presented  the  Royal  &>ciety  with 
his  inquiry  into  the  probable  parallax  and  magnitude  of  the  fixed  stars, 
estimated  from  the  quantity  of  light  which  they  afford  us,  and  their 
particular  circumstances  of  situation.  In  this  document,  the  prohabili- 
ties  that  no  six  stars  in  the  whole  heavens  of  equal  splendour  to  the 
faintest  of  the  six  bright  Pleiades  would  be  within  so  small  a  distance 
from  each  other,  are  submitted  to  computation — and  the  resulting  odds 
are  about  500,000  to  1.  Extending  the  same  argument  to  the  smaller 
clusters^as  that  in  the  hilt  of  Perseus's  Sword,  or  the  Praesepe — the 
examples  become  still  more  conclusive.  The  author,  therefore,  predicts 
that  one  star  may  be  found  to  go  round  another,  and  boldly  pronounces 
that  the  Pleiades  axe  not  independent  of  each  other.  Having  cited  his 
analogies,  he  savs — **  We  may  hence,  therefore,  with  the  highest  pro- 
bability conclude  (the  odds  against  the  contrary  opinion  beings  many 
million  millions  to  one)  that  the  stars  are  really  collected  together  in 
clusters  in  some  places,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  systems,  whilst  in 
other  places  there  are  few  or  none  of  them,  to  whatever  cause  this  may 
be  owing,  whether  to  their  mutual  gravitation,  or  to  some  other  law  or 
appointment  of  the  Creator.  And  the  natural  conclusion  from  hence  is, 
that  it  is.highly  probable  in  particular,  and  next  to  a  certainty  in  general, 
that  such  double-stars,  &c.,  as  appear  to  consist  of  two  or  more  stars 
placed  very  near  together,  do  really  consist  of  stars  placed  near  together, 
and  under  the  influence  of  some  general  law,  whenever  the  probability 
is  very  great,  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  such  stars  so  near 
togetlier,  if  all  those,  that  are  not  less  bright  than  themselves,  had  been 
scattered  at  random  through  the  whole  heavens." 

Such  were  the  lucid  speculations  of  genius  and  talent ;  and  the  inge- 
nious Anticipator  lived  to  see  his  predictions  verified  by  the  surprising 
exertions  of  Uerschel  the  Elder. 

The  grand  discovery  of  the  existence  of  binary  sidereal  combinations 
revolving  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  was,  at  first,  received 
with  indifference  or  incredulity;  while  a  still  worse  spirit  was  manifested 
by  one  of  the  Professors  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  wont  to  cool  the  young  and  zealous  hands  by  dilating  upon 
the  absurdity  of  drawing  deductions  from  *'  viewing  space  through  a 
highly*magnlfied  medium," — a  phrase  which  became  habitual  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  new  celestial  views — Magna  est  f^eritas,  et  prcB* 
valebit.    The  »**'>"*«'«"  nf  various  active  aatronomers  was  at  last  aroused. 
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Ihe  Tnean'B  of  examination  were  improved,  and  uieaBurements  remarkable 
for  their  skill  and  accuracy  were  taken.  In  the  comparisons  which  ne- 
cessarily ensued,  it  was  found  that  some  most  extraordinary  changes  in 
the  binary  and  ternary  systems  had  taken  place.  That  beautiful  object, 
7|  CoroniB  Borealis,  had  completed  an  entire  revolution  since  Herschd 
first  determined  its  angle  of  position,  and  is  well  advanced  in  a  second 
rotation.  It  appeared  that  r  Serpentis,  which  Sir  William  had  seen 
with  a  companion  notably  distant  from  it,  so  completely  in  one  that  the 
most  powerful  telescope  cannot  expose  its  duplicity ;  that  the  primary 
of  (  Orionis  had  become  double,  with  its  two  small  suns  revolving 
around  it ;  that  In  >//  Cassiopeise  the  two  small  stars  probably  revolve 
about  each  other,  and  then  the  two  together  round  the  large  one ;  that 
the  colours  and  magnitudes  of  some  had  undergone  unaccountable 
changes;  and  that  ri  Coronae,  f  Cancri,  (  Ursae  Majoris,  and  70 
Ophiuchi,  revolved  round  their  common  centres  of  gravity  with  a  mo- 
tion so  rapid,  as  to  admit  of  the  angular  changes  being  measured  frond 
month  to  month  1 

Results  of  this  moment  could  not  fail  to  open  the  high  toad  to  dis^ 
cussion ;  and  to  M.  Savary  must  be  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  first 
determined  the  elliptical  elements  of  the  path  of  a  binary  star  froHi 
observation,  in  the  treatment  of  which,  he  announced  the  elegant  geo- 
metrical property  of  four  consecutive  chords  of  an  elliptic  arc.  In 
January,  1832,  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious 
father,  published  a  singularly  interesting  investigation  of  the  orbits  of 
some  of  the  revolvers,  in  which,  dismissing  the  parade  and  mist  of  me- 
taphysical rhapsody,  he  has  submitted  rules  so  simply  clear  and  geome- 
trical as  to  be  of  general  use.  The  subject-matter  was,  therefore,  quickly 
called  into  action,  and  among  other  novel  announcements  by  tlie  ]>resent 
active  Superintendent,  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1885  exhibited  the 
ephemeriues  of  (  Boutis  and  y  Virginis,  under  elements  deduced  from 
Sir  John's  valuable  treatise.  The  algebraic  formulae  by  which  these 
-complicated  motions  are  unravelled,  rest  on  Newton's  hypothesis  that 
the  large  and  small  star  attract  each  other  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  their 
distance ;  and  the  computed  orbits  being  proved  by  observation  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Kepler  and  approximate  towards  correctness,  shows  that  the 
sublime  principle  of  gravitation  extends  into  infinite  space,  and  goes  far 
to  decide  that  its  principle  pervades  the  whole  universe.  This  is  a  grand 
step !  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  followed  by  obtaining  the  long- sought 
and  ardently-desired  parallax  of  the  stellar  host,  and,  with  their  distance 
from  the  earth,  the  facility  acquired  of  weighing  the  masses  of  those 
whose  relative  movements  become  known  ? 

But  avast !  The  subject  is  running  away  with  us — a  few  prelimi- 
nary words  are  perhaps  necessary  to  some  of  our  readers  to  apprise 
them  of  the  premises  of  the  binary  systems,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rowce  them  out  by  the  fathom.  Proceed  we,  therefore,  to  our  *^  Bit  oX 
News." 

By  the  kind  attention  of  its  distinguished  author,  Professor  Struvei 
we  have  just  received  a  roost  extensive  series  of  micrometrical  measure* 
ments  of  double-stars,  as  observed  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Dor- 
pat  ;  and  as  this  important  work  must  constitute  an  epoch  towards  the 
future  progress  of  ai^trognosis,  we  consider  it  to  demand  a  particular 
mention.    It  consists  of  a  laige  folio  volume,  with  a  luminona  Latin 
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.introduction  of  180  pages,  details  of  the  observations  in  382  pages,  and 
a  copious  index :  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg,  in  the  current  year  1837,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  under  the  title — **  SLeHarum  Duplichan  et  Mul- 
tipliciutn  menmrcB  micrometric<E.*^  A  glance  over  the  introductory 
matter  will  explain  its  contents  and  value. 

On  the  appointment  of  M.  Struve  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dorpat 
.Observatory,  in  1813,  he  found  a  transit  instrument  of  8  feet  focal 
length,  and  4^  inches  aperture,  by  DoUond — and  a  portable  telescope 
5  feet  long,  with  an  object-glass  of  ^  inches,  which  the  author  ascribes 
to  Troughton ;  but  as  that  artist  only  JitUd  telescopes,  the  optical  por- 
tion was  probably  by  DoUond  or  Tuliey*  The  transit  showed  many 
stars  with  Comen^  which  even  Herschel  had  pronounced  to  be  of  diflB- 
•cult  definition.  The  portable  instrument  was  provided  with  a  position 
micrometer,  but  had  no  means  of  measuring  distances,  and  was  in  want 
of  a  parallactic  mounting.  Even  with  these  imperfect  means  he  worked 
very  assiduously,  and  made  some  important  remarks  on  the  motions  of 
a  Geminoruro,  if  Cassiopeiae,  70  Ophiuchi,  and  (  Ursae  Majoris.  In 
1820,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  795  double-stars,  with  their  approxi- 
mate places,  of  which  500  were  within  32"  of  each  other.  Some  of 
these  were  Herschers— some  Lalande's — and  the  rest  his  own.  It  most 
be  observed  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  succeeding  operations,  he 
divides  the  stars  only  into  twelve  magnitudes,  including  from  Sirius  to 
the  mininum  vitibUe. 

Such  ardour  fortunately  met  with  due  encouragement,  and,  in  1824, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  with  which  the  heavens  had  ever 
been  attacked  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  munificence  of  his  sove- 
reign. It  consists  of  a  gigantic  refracting  telescope  with  its  equatorial 
mounting,  and  a  clock-work  motion  which  gives  the  efifect  of  observing 
in  an  immovable  sky.  The  object-glass — justly  esteemed  the  cAe/ 
dceuvre  of  the  celebrated  Fraunhofer — is  9*43  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  focal  length  of  about  14  feet ;  and  every  part — tube,  eye-pieces,  micro- 
meters, and  frame-work,  in  most  admirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  optical  instrument  then  in  existence — 
whether  for  capacity,  convenience,  or  the  variety  of  its  applications. 
"  I  stood  astonished,"  said  Struve,  in  a  letter  to  that  promoter  of 
science,  Mr.  Francis  Baily, — ^^  I  stood  astonished  before  this  noble 
instrument,  undetermined  which  to  admire  most,  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  workmanship  in  its  most  minute  parts,  the  propriety  of  its 
construction,  the  ingenious  mechanism  for  moving  it,  or  the  incom- 
parable optical  power  of  the  telescope,  and  the  precision  with  which 
objects  are  defined^" 

Armed  with  such  ample  means,  M,  Struve  resolved  on  making  an 
inspection  of  all  the  stars  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  magnitude,  which 
were  visible  between  the  North  Pole  ^nd  the  15th  degree  of  south 
declination.  This  was  a  diflicult  enterprise,  and  one  well  worthy  of  his 
instrument ;  and  such  was  his  assiduity,  that  in  two  years  he  reviewed 
and  examined  about  120,000  stars  in  the  specified  space.  Among 
ihese  he  found  8112  close  objects,  within  32'^  of  which  340  were  on 
Hersohel's  list,  and  447  in  his  own  previous  catalogue. 

Having  received  a  meridian  circle  by  Reichenbach  in  1822*  the 
diligent  Astronomer  began  observing  the  places  of  his  double^stsrs  in 
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^ight  a^usension  and  dacliaatioD,  and  oontinued'the  operalioni  till  1820, 
when  he  assigned  that  department  to  his  assistant,  M.  Preuss.  The 
3000  stars  above  alluded  to  required  each  to  be  taken  twice  in  both 
positions  of  the  instrument,  of  which  12,000  observations  about  10,000 
were  already  made  by  February,  1837  :  but  several  years  of  calculation 
will  still  be  requisite  to  deduce  from  these  ravir  materials  the  mean 
apparent  places,  and  then  reduce  them  to  one  epoch.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  present  Catalogue  gives  only  the  result  of  micrometric 
measurements  of  distance  and  angular  position,  but  with  positions 
sufficiently  approximative  for  identifying  the  objects. 

The  book  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  stellar  combinations  only,  and  as  the  fruit  of  twenty-three 
years'  close  application  to  that  department,  eleven  of  which  were  with 
imperfect  instruments.  Since  the  publication  of  Struve's  catalogue  of 
3112  stars,  various  rejections  and  additions  have  taken  place,  so  that 
the  total  now  given  to  the  public  is  2710.  To  these  are  appended,  inm 
separate  list,  the  positions  and  distances  of  405  stars  observed  with  the 
inferior  means,  trusting  their  anterior  date  may  compensate  in  interest 
for  their  not  being  so  precise  as  the  later  observations.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  celestial  registers,  Xhat  they  become  valu- 
able by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  some  only  by  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
when  they  refer  to  bodies  of  very  slow  motion.  Herschel  the  First, 
the  founder  of  this  branch  of  sidereal  astronom]^  now  gives  us  a  basis 
of  35  and  of  55  years  standing. 

M.  Struve  has  placed  the  general  results  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  draw  from  his  observaticms,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  work ;  the 
particuUr  ones  in  the  body. 

The  Introduction  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  in  which  the  expe- 
riments tried  during  twelve  years  relative  to  the  great  telescope,  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  may  acquire  a  similar  instrument.  It  was  desirable 
to  submit  the  micrometric  measurements  to  the  severest  examination, 
and  no  fewer  than  10,000  angles  of  position  and  10,000  distances  were 
compared.  The  probable  error  in  the  mean  of  three  measures  of  very 
close  brilliant  stars  is  said  to  be  -,f^  of  a  second  in  distance,  and  only  ri-et 
or  To7»  in  position ;  and  much  the  same  in  more  distant  stars.  The  fainter 
companions  are  of  course  more  difficult,  and  the  error  may  amount  to 
1^9  but  seldom  to  ^f.  This  extraordinary  precision  is  due  to  the  eifi- 
cellence  of  the  telescope  and  the  perfection  of  the  clock  motion,  which 
keeps  the  star  as  it  were  fixed.  By  applying  a  power  of  1000,  he  can 
appreciate  r^  of  a  second ;  and  fur  the  small  errors  that  exist,  other- 
wise unaccountable,  he  blames  the  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  labour  undertaken  by  the  Professor,  will  be  better 
understood  by  a  few  words  as  to  the  number  of  observations  necessary, 
and  the  time  afforded  by  the  average  state  of  the  weather.  Observ- 
ing each  star  only  three  different  days,  required  upwards  of  8000 
measurements  in  position  and  distance,  but  many  objects  among  them 
demanded  annual  operations:  thus  70  Ophiuchi  was  measured  54 
times,  (  Ursee  Majoris  38,  and  y  Virginis  46  times — ^making  alto^- 
ther  11050  measurements.  There  are  about  120  fine  nights  in  the 
year,  and,  including  the  evening  hours,  the  average  of  stars  observed 
in  each  night  was  25.  An  apparently  fine  niglit,  however,  is  not  always 
fovourable  for  these  duties ;  so  that  if  a  power  of  300  cannot  be  usefi. 
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it  It  better  not  to  measure  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  nore  diffieuit 
Struve  used  a  power  magnifying  1000  times,  or  thereabouts;  the  eon* 
Btancy  of  application  may  be  readily  gauged.  In  the  earlier  yoars  he 
accomplished  less,  having  been  a  good  deal  occupied  with  aweepiog 
the  heavens,  and  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

The  most  difficult  research  undertaken  was  that  to  ascertain  whether 
any  constant  error  pervaded  the  observations.    The  perfect  aeoordanoe 
as  to  angular  position,  whether  measured  on  the  Continent  or  in  Eng- 
land, satisfied  the  Astronomer  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  thetr 
general  correctness,  for,  in  a  letter  to  M.  D*Ouvaroff,  he  says  they 
prove  *'  clairement  qu*il  ne  se  trouve  dans  ces  dLrectUnu  aucune  mntrce 
d^erreur  de  cette  ntUure  et  de  quelque  importance^    It  is  otherwise 
with  respect  to  distances,  since  the  parallax  of  the  spider-linea,  or  what 
he  calls  the  *'  optical  illusion/'  seems  to  oppose  a  difficulty  proporifonate 
to  the  deficiency  of  power.     On  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Tdfractor  of  Fraunhofer,  with  his  own  former  observations,  and  those  of 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  Sir  James  South,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  he  found 
the  great  telescope  made  the  measures  smaller,  than  the  others*     He 
therefore  very  carefully  determined  the  mean  differences  between  the 
results  of  his  new  series,  and  those  which  had  been  furnished  by  Dol* 
lond's  transit-instrument  at  Dorpat ;  from  whence  he  shows  that  the 
variations  are  precisely  what  they  should  be,  owing  to  an  inevitable 
disturbing  cause  in  observing  the  transit  of  double-stars  over  wires. 
He  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  this  error  is  not  insurmountable ;  and 
as  the  more  recent  measures  in  England  aeree  best  with  those  of  the 
Fraunhofer,  he  concludes  that  a  better  method  has  been  lately  adopted 
in  this  country.     He  insists  that  the  wire  micrometer,  by  an  optical 
perturbation,  must  necessarily  give  all  the  distances  too  great,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  closest  stars;  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  according 
to  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  telescope.     On  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes that,  as  the  best  foreign  measures  of  distance  approximate  to 
those  taken  by  himself,  and  his  being  somewhat  the  smallest,  there  is 
double  reason  for  considering  his  as  the  most  exact,  though  perhaps 
not  actually  correct ;  for  if  the  same  disturbing  cause  acts  also  in  the 
Fraunhofer  telescope,  although  from  its  superior  optical  power  it  must 
feel  it  less  sensibly,  even  those  measures  are  rather  liable  to  be  too  large 
than  to<^  small. 

Such  is  the  Professor^s  reasoning  upon  a  point  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  these  observations ;  but  his  whole  argument  will 
hardly  be  allowed  him.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  discussing  the  orbital 
elements  of  y  Virginis,  found  that  the  Dorp'at  measures  fell  short  of  the 
calculation,  and  remarked  that  *'  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
M,  Struve's  measures  of  distance  with  the  great  refractor,  at  least  his 
earlier  ones,  are  too  small/'  Again,  in  comparing  the  formulae  and 
elements  for  that  rapid  revolver  70  Ophiuchi  *  with  observations,  he 


*  To  facilitate  the  nnmerieal  calcttlationB  of  this  and  othesorbitti  for  iriiich  Sir 
John  profesiei  a  great  inaptitude,  he  invented  and  adopted  a  mechiuoical  cob- 
trivance,  which  giveiy  by  umple  inspection  and  reading  ofi^  the  lolution  of  tho 
tranicendental  equation — 

II  —  *  •  sin  II  srn  (/  —  t) 

^'  aijyffif  en  value  of  its  nght-hand  member.  We  were  much  amused  by  an  inipec* 
tion  of  Uiis  machine  at  Slough,  shottly  after  it  waamade,  for  it  wse  bpA  nmple  aad 
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found  the  only  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  curve  was  oflered  by 
the  results  of  the  Dorpat  Astronomer  in  1818,  1819, 1825, 1826,1827, 
and  1828.  •  On  which  he  says — *'  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve on  the  smallness  of  some  of  this  eminent  observer's  distances  as 
compared  with  my  own.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  whether  accidental 
and  limited  to  the  particular  cases,  or  general  and  extending  over  masses 
of  observation,  I  trust  he  will  pardon  me  for  noticing  it  (in  no  spirit  of 
evil  cavil),  as  deserving  careful  examination  on  both  our  parts.''  Such 
was  the  temperate  yet  strong  comment  of  one  who  justly  takes  the 
highest  rank  in  practical  and  theoretic  astronomy ;  and  who,  to  our  per- 
sonal knowledge,  took  every  pains  to  reap  the  utmost  value  of  all  the 
observations  which  presented,  during  his  analytical  treatment  to  disen- 
tangle the  quaesita  from  the  data. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  M.  Struve  has  displayed  a  very 
laudable  anxiety  upon  this  point,  and  we  will  give  his  account  of  ano- 
ther comparison  in  his  own  words — or  at  least  a  translation  of  his  own 
words — ^as  submitted  in  his  report  to  M.  D'Ouvaroff.  '*  In  1830/'  he 
says,  **  1  agrreed  with  M.  Bessel,  of  K5nigsberg,  to  observe  several 
stars  in  common.  He  has  a  magnificent  heliometer,  which  forms  the 
ornament  of  that  observatory.  The  principle  on  which  measures  are 
taken  with  that  instrument  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  wire 
micrometer.  The  identity  of  distances  given  by  the  two  observers 
would  have  been  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  correctness ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  distances  of  39  stars,  taken  by  both,  shows  that  those  of 
Dorpat  are,  on  an  average,  0^.19  smaller  than  those  of  KOnigsberg*. 
If  1  can  assert  with  certainty  that  the  Dorpat  telescope  is  so  superior  in 
measuring  distances  that  the  non-accordance  of  results  indicates  an  im- 
perfection in  the  anterior  measures ;  we  must  also  grant  that  the  KO- 
nigsberg  heliometer,  though  of  considerably  less  optical  power  to  the 
Dorpat  tube,  must  still  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  a  means  of  mea^ 
Buring.  Observations  made  with  such  an  instrument,  and  by  such  an 
astronomer  as  M.  Bessel,  are  of  the  greatest  weight.  Consequently,  if 
there  exist  a  difference,  however  small,,  and  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
follows  a  certain  rule,  there  still  must  be  a  hidden  source  of  error  some- 
where. I  was  therefore  obliged  again  to  submit  my  measures  to  an 
examination,  which  I  have  executed,  I  trust,  in  a  way  to  dissipate  all 
doubt.  1  made  some  white  spots  on  a  dark  ground,  thus  forming  arti- 
ficial double-stars ;  the  linear  distance  between  which,  and  from  them  to 
the  telescope,  determined  the  real  value  of  the  angular  distances  mea- 
sured with  the  micrometer.  I  have  deduced  the  errors  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  comparison  of  distances  taken,  with  those  which  were  cal- 
culated afterwards.  These  researches,  which  require  considerable  time 
and  trouble,  having  been  applied  to  1 6  pairs  of  artificial  stars  placed  at 
unequal  distances,  and  the  individual  stars  of  which  were  some  equal 
and  some  unequal  in  size,  gave  the  following  satisfactory  result :  the 
distances  of  1^  to  16'^  measured  at  Dorpat  were  all  exact,  for  the  mean 
correction  does  not  exceed  -^^  ,  of  a  second  negatively ;  and  therefore 
is  not  positive,  as  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  operations  at  Kunigs- 

Tuds,  apparently  conitructed  from  the  ruins  of  a  Dutch  clock  and  a  kitchen  jack. 
With  proper  practical  modificationB,  it  applies  to  a  lar^^e  class  of  timaiceBdental 
equataoBS>  of  vbick  this  is  only  a>  pMrtiedari'  and  the  iiiB|il«si  cast. 
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M.  Stnive  has  paid  a  strict  attention  to  it  Bj  his  obseiratknis  it  is 
seen  that,  besides  the  white,  there  exist  stars  of  every  shade  lyf  the 
prism  ;  and  that  when  the  principal  body  is  not  white,  it  apptoacbes  the 
red  side  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  the  satellite  offers  the  bloiab  of  ttie 
opposite  extreme.  Yet  this  apparent  law  is  not  without  exception  in 
the  Catalogue  before  us ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  general  case  is,  that 
the  two  stars  are  of  the  same  colour,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  foDoirnig 
summary,  wherein  he  finds  among  596  brilliant  double-stars  : — 

375  pain  of  the  Mine  colour  aud  same  intensity. 

101  |i«ira  of  the  same  eolotur,  but  diflerent  inttmtity. 

120  pairs  of  totally  di£Eerent  colours., 

Amongst  those  of  the  same  colour,  the  white  are  the  moat  naneroos ; 
and  of  476  specimens  of  that  species,  he  found  — 

295  pairs,  both  white. 
118  pairs  of  yellowish,  or  reddish. 
63  pairs  with  both  bluish* 

The  number  of  red,  or  reddish,  stars  is  double  those  of  the  bluisii 
tinge  ;  and  those  of  the  white  stars  is  twice  and  a  half  greater  than  the 
red  ones.  Of  the  combinations  of  a  blue  companion  with  a  coloured 
primary,  it  appears  that  it  happens — 

,  53  times,  with  a  white  principal  star. 
52  times  with  a  light  yellow. 
52  times  with  yellow  or  red. 
16  timet  with  a  greeii.| 

Professor  Struve  found,  what  we  also  have  experienced,  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  saw  most  objects  of  a  redder  tinge  than  they  seem  to 
prove.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  effect  of  his  metal  mirror,  or  to  some 
peculiarity  of  vision,  or  perhaps  both.  We  know  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  very  sharp  eyes  being  unable  to  distinguish  colours,  of  whom 
may  be  instanced  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  an  excellent 
astronomer,  and  possessed  a  good  sight  in  other  respects.  There  are 
others  who  have  the  defect  on  particular  colours  only,  as  our  estimable 
countryman,  the  scientific  Dalton,  who,  though  profound  in  the  theory 
of  light  and  colours,  cannot  discriminate  between  scarlet  and  brown. 

The  colours  of  stars  require  still  closer  observation  before  any  cor- 
rect deductions  can  be  drawn.  The  ancients  spoke  only  of  white  or 
red  stars,  classing  among  the  latter  Arcturus,  Aldebaom,  Pollux,  An- 
tares,  and  Betelgeux,  which  also  appear  red  to  us :  but  they  added 
Sirius,  the  ruhra  canicula  of  the  poets,  and  which,  though  expresslv 
declared  red  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Seneca,  is  now  decidedly  white,  and 
brilliantly  white  too.  This  instance  affords  strong  presumption  that 
these  colours  undergo  changes ;  and  there  are  two  remarkable  examples 
of  a  recent  date  in  y  Leonis  and  y  Delphini,  which  at  Sir  William 
Uerschel's  time  of  observing  them  must  have  been  perfectly  white, 
though  now  the  first  pair  is  a  golden  yellow  and  reddish  green ;  and 
the  second  pair,  a  bright  yellow  and  bluish  green.  Blue  stars  are  of 
modem  introduction,  since  they  are  first  mentioned  by  Mariotte  in 
1686,  who  supposes  ihey  owe  that  colour  to  Uieir  behig  fiiinter,  and 
free  from  exhalations.  Dunlop,  in  the  catalogue  of  1828,  made  at 
Paramatta,  in  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  observatory,  mentions  a  large 
group  of  stars-  -"  *^~  "-•'•^iduals  of  which  are  blue — also  a  bluish 
nebulosity ;  h  luch  object  in  the  northern  bemiaphere, 

Nor  is  it  ler  '  this  infinite  variety  of  tintsi 
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^though  aingle  ved  aUrs  are  frequently  met  with,  there  is  not  m 
instance  of  a  solitary  green,  purple,  blue,  or  violet- coloured  one  being 
found :  and  among  other  singularities,  the  absence  of  the  principal  pris- 
matic shades  during  the  phases  of  the  variable  stars,  is  a  striking  phe- 
nomenoD^  whence  may  be  deduced  important  conclusions  respectiug 
the  velocity  of  different  coloured  rays. 

M.  Struve  has  also  undertaken  the  task  of  separating  the  physical 
from  the  optical  double-stars,  and  a  bearing  is  thereby  given  to  the 
awkward  quantity  called  '^  proper  motion,*'  a  branch  which  has  lately 
been  much  extended  and  improved  by  M.  Argelander,  of  Abo,  and  Mr, 
Francis  Baily.  Among  the  653  double-stars  of  all  the  8  classes, 
there  are  only  48  that  are  probably  optically  double :  the  very  close 
ones  are  all  physical.  The  same  rules  are. applicable  to  the  triple  and 
multiple  stars.  Out  of  27  of  these  objects,  of  from  33"  to  7'  apart, 
Argelander's  labours  show  13  to  be  physical,  9  optical,  and  5  doubt- 
ful. The  most  remarkable  among  those  detected  to  be  optically  double 
are: — 

m  Lyra     •  •        1  and  10  magi.    43^  distant. 

«  Aquila  .  1*2  and  10     ,,       150      ,, 

«Tauri    •  «         land  11     ,,       120      ,, 

0  Geminorum  •        2andlL    ,,      210      ,,, 

The  notion  of  fixed  stars  is  daily  becoming  more  unfixed,  for  though 
many  errors  arising  from  a  comparison  of  good  observations  with  indiffe- 
rent ones,  taken  with  imperfect  instruments,  were  assigned  to  the  quantity 
called  *'  proper  motion/*  it  is  now  abundantly  proved  that  many  systems 
are  in  such  a  state  of  translation  towards  some  unknown  point  in  the 
Armament,  that  all  the  constellations  will  be  thereby  confounded.  In- 
deed, Sir  William  Herschei  conceived  that,  among  many  irregularities, 
the  stars  have  a  general  tendency  to  the  part  opposite  C  Herculis, 
which  he  attributed  to  a  motion  of  our  solar  system  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Among  other  proofs  of  movement,  is,  that  all  the  physkal 
double-stars  carry  their  satellite  with  them,  thou^rh  some  of  them  are 
upwards  of  Iff'  or  8C  apart.  An  instance  of  4'^  of  proper  motion  is 
afforded  in  40  Eridani,  and  ij  Cassiopeice  has  3^*74  annually.  The 
two  stars  of  61  Cygni,  which  are  of  the  5^  and  6th  magnitudes,  and 
about  15''  asunder,  show  the  largest  amount  of  proper  motion  yet 
established,  moving  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  in  an  appa- 
rent rectilinear  path  of  -|-  0^*73  in  a  year;  whilst  other  stars  in  the 
neighbourhood  do  not  appear  to  b&  affected  with  any  proper  motion  at 
all.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  daae  of  36  Ophiuchi  and  30  Scorpii, 
which,  though  13  minutes  distant  from  'each  other,  and  apparently 
without  relative  revolving  motion,  are  evidently  journeying  together 
through  free  space,  and  leaving  theneighbouring  stars  behind ;  except- 
ing those  which  make '80  Scorpii  qoadruple,  and  perhaps  a  minute  star 
nearly  mid-way  between  them,  which  was  first  detected  at  Bedford. 

Messrs.  Arago  and  Mathieu  attended  very  particularly  to  61  Cygni, 
in  August  and  September,  1812  ;  when  the  proper  motion  being  found 
to  amount  to  5^'  annually,  indicates  that  it  travels  40  millions  of  millions 
of  leagues  in  a  year !  All  this,  however,  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  observations  are  perfectly  correct ;  but  the  lapse  of  six  months, 
and  the  change  of  season,  may  easily  lead  to  some  slight  change  in  the 
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telescope,  and  the  important  quantity  of  a  single  second  would  be 
but  the  breadth  of  a  spider's  thread  on  the  graduated  circle  of  any  inatm- 
nient. 

This  conducts  us  to  that  important  desideratum,  the  parallax  of  the 
stars,  which  has  hitherto  only  taught  us  that  61  Cygni  ia  at  least  412 
times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun.     It  has  been  considered  that  the 
double  systems  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  determination  of  this  point, 
but  the  case  is  fraught  with  difficulties  apparently  insurmount^le  ;  for 
the  parallaxes  hitherto  assigned  become  proportionally  less  as  the  means 
of  obsenration  improve.     From  the  insensibility  of  the  annual  parallax, 
the  objects  chosen  should  be  8'  or  4'  apart,  and  then  the  distance  from 
the  earth  will  be  attainable  only  if  it  does  not  exceed  such  as  light  may 
traverse  in  30  years, — or  75,686,400,000,000  leagues !     M.  Strove, 
finding  the  brilliant  a  Lyrse  the  best  adapted  for  his  high  northern 
station,  observed  it  very  closely  during  seventeen  days  of  July  1836, 
and,  by  means  of  34  equations  on  the  least  squares,  obtained  a  resulting 
parallax  of  0"'125,  subject  to  the  probable  error  of  0''-055.     This  im- 
portant deduction  shows  the  error  into  which  piazzi,  Calandrelli,  and 
Brinkley  had  fallen,   in  assigning  to  this  star  a  paralhix  of  several 
seconds.     The  computations  of  Struve  yield  to  a  Lyrse  the  distance  of 
H  million  times  our  own  distance  from  the  sun  ;  while  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  estimate  the  same  space  only  at  20  billions  of  miles. 
Until  other  parallaxes  are  obtained,  we  may  proceed  by  analogy,  from 
the  Dorpat  observations,  and  infer  that  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
are,  in  general,  about  2  millions  of  our  solar  distance  from  us — thoae  of 
the  6th  magnitude,  16  millions ;  those  of  the  8th  magnitude,  60  mil- 
lions ;  and  those  of  the  12th,  or  smallest  visible  in  tlie  Fraunhofer  tube, 
640  millions,  or  60,800,000,000,000,000  miles ! 

The  Professor,  on  making  comparison  of  his  own  with  Sir  William 
Herschel's  observations,  shows  that  there  are  58  double-stars  undoubtedly 
revolving,  89  probably  so,  and  66  suspected  of  being  so.  Among  the 
58  we  find  48  that  are  unquestionably  connected,  and  the  closest  being 
under  the  influence  of  tae  strongest  attraction,  revolve  the  fastest. 
Savary,  Encke,  Herschel  II.,  and  Madler,  have  successfully  computed 
the  orbits  of  several  double-stars  on  the  basis  of  the  Eeplerian  laws : 
by  these  computations  the  period  of  four  of  these  objects  is  satisfactorily 
established,  and  that  of  several  others  approximatively.  These  are  the 
known  systems,  in  round  numbers  :-r- 

n  Corona  •  •  43  yean  period. 

^  Cancri  •  •  56  ^|  ,, 

I  Ux>B  Majoris  •  •  ^^  >9  f9 

70  Ophiuci  •  •  80  , 1  , , 

r  Goronn  •  •  200  ,,  , 

m  Geminorom  •  •  215  ,,  y, 

y  Virginis  •  .  513  ,,  ,, 

So  that  our  planet  Uranus  is  slower  than  some  of  these  distant  suns, 
whence,  either  they  are  closeri  or  their  mass  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
sun. 

Of  the  above  orbital  periods,  that  of  (  Ursae  Majoris  is  admitted  to 
be  the  most  rigorously  determined ;  and  did  we  but  know  that  star's 
parallax,  and  thence  its  distance  from  the  earth,  we  might  decide  on 
the  linear  extent  of  its  orbit.  From  what  has  been  advanced  respecting 
stars  of  the  ^~" •♦ude,  it  may  be  inferred  that  (  Urseei  which  is  of 
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the  fourth  magnitude,  may  be  about  7^  millions  of  solar  distances  firom 
us;  With  this  deduction,  which,  though  hypothetical,  is  not  arbitrary,  the 
Geometer  proceeds  to  view  this  binary  system  as  united  by  attraction 
under  masses  equal  to  117  and  42,  which  together  are  159  times  as  large 
as  olir  solar  system ;  and  if  we  can  accord  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun,  the'  diameter  of  t)ie  two  bodies  will  be  [i-f^  and  B^  tipoes  greater 
than  his.-  They  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  one  round  tiie  other,  in 
60 j-  years,  with  an  orbital  inclinatidn  at  the  angle  of  37^  45'  with  the 
plane  of  our  visual  ra/,  and  a  mean  separation  of  83|  of  Our  distance 
from  the, sun.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  'the  apparent  diameters  of 
these  two  stars  are  only  ^f^''  and  s^r^;  wherefore  if  we  see  them  in 
our  best  telescopes,  under  an  angle  of  half  a  second,  the  apparent 
enlargement  must  be  attributed  to  the  dispersion  of  light  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  instrument,  and  in  the  eye. 

Of  the  periods  above  cited,  as  the  revolution  of  17  Coronse  is  the 
shortest,  80  its  system  is  also  the  closest  of  the  established  binaries,  the 
greatest  distance  between  the  two  pobably  not  exceeding  one  second. 
As  many  other  double-stars,  which  have  not  received  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation, are  still  closer  than  17,  the  conclusion  follows  that  their  period 
is  even  shorter.  Indeed  indications  of  this  have  actually  been  observed, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  (  Herculis  revolves  in  14  years,  and 
42  Comae  Berenicis  in  a  still  shorter  time — a  velocity  exceeding  the 
powers  of  imagination.  Very  excentric  orbits  sometimes  show  as  much 
motion  as  stars  with  shorter  periods,  and  lesser  orbits. 

From  what  we  have  thus  addressed  for  the  information  of  the  young 

savans  of  the  United  Service,  we  trust  the  importance  of  M.  Struve's 

labours  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged ;  especially  as  his  work  must  be 

the  point  of  departure  for  all  future  sidereal  investigations : 

*'  It  has  few  faults,  or  I  but  few  can  spy ; 
Tis  near  perfection,  or  near  blindness  I." 

tt  may,  however,  distress  him  who  labours  with  inferior  means, 
to  pore  over  accuracies  which  he  cannot  hope  to  reach;  but  he 
who  diligently  applies  himself  may  always  accomplish  much  good  and 
acceptable  work.  He  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  able  to  enjoy  the  returning 
duplicity  of  such  severe  tests  as  (  Herculis,  i  Cygni,  r  Serpentis,  and 
42  Comae  Berenicis :  but  we  can  assure  him  that  the  majority  of  the 
binary  objects  are  under  the  power  of  a  five-feet  refracting  telescope ; 
and  we  can  aver  to  the  truth  of  that  aphorism  of  Herschel  the  Elder,  ' 
which  says, — **  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  an  object  is  once  dis- 
covered by  a  superior  power,  an  inferior  one  will  suffice  to  see  it  after- 
wards." Now,  though  we  are  not  so  enthusiastic  as  to  think  with 
Anaxagoras,  that  **  man  was  born  to  observe  the  heavens,"  we  enter- 
tain a  strong  regard  for  those  who  do ;  and,  therefore,  beg  to  announce 
that,  wherever  such  an  instrument  as  we  have  mentioned  is  planted, 
there  Urania  expects  to  find  an  astronomical  sentinel.  Tlie  more  such 
are  spread,  the  greater  the  probability  of  many  of  the  desiderata  being 
fulfilled,  for  every  present  exertion  forms  but  the  rudiments  of  future 
knowledge,  and  continuous  labour  sometimes  conquers  where  genius 
fails.  That  Ictcuna  of  some  interest  may  be  thus  filled  up,  we  will 
show  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  undertaken  to  gain  the  superb 
ellipse  of  y  Virginis ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Profisssor  Strove 
lost  an  important  moment  of  the  orbit.    The  following  are  the  angles 
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of  poaitiom  on  nearly,  pandlel  dates,  and  U  should  be  noted  that  afm 
1834  the  distances  marked  against  our  positions  are  mere  estinuUions. 
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These  measures  certainly  exhibit  greater  discrepancies  than  ironld  be 
expected  from  two  good  instruments ;  but  the  increased  angular  velocity 
which  so  excentric  a  star  acquired,  when  gaining  its  periastre,  and  the 
closeness  of  its  junction,  rendered  the  operations  extremely  difficult : 
added  to  which  the  brightness  of  two  such  stars  was  sufficient  to  call 
forth  that  disadrantage,  arising  from  the  inflection  of  light,  which  the 
wire  micrometer  labours  under,  and  which  interferes  in  the  exact  contact 
between  the  line  and  the  luminous  body. 

But  it  is  not  for  coincidence  of  results  that  the  above  measures  are 
put  forth  ;  it  is  to  show  the  unfortunate  lapse  by  which  we  were  deprived 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Dorpat  telescope,  at  a  time  when,  whether  the 
real  discs  of  the  stars  were  over  each  other  or  not,  an  excellent  6-inch 
object  glass,  patiently  worked  under  powers  of  from  240  to  1200  could 
only  make  the  object  round.  When  this  phenomenon  was  announced, 
about  the  end  of  January  1836,  the  intelligence  was  received  with  less 
energy  than  such  a  case  demanded,  and  none  of  the  powerful  refractors 
in  this  country  were  pointed  at  it  in  time.  A  letter,  however,  arrived 
from  Sir  John  Herschel,  addressed  to  Mr.  Baily,  wherein  he  mentioned 
his  having  observed  the  singleness  of  this  star  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Under  date  of  February  27 th,  that  active  astronomer  says, — 
"  y  Virginis,  however,  at  this  time,  is  to  all  appearance  a  single  star. 
I  have  tormented  it  under  favourable  circumstances,  with  the  highest 
powers  I  can  apply  to  my  telescopes,  consistently  with  seeing  a  well- 
de6ned  disc,  till  my  patience  has  been  exhausted — and  that  lately  on 
several  occasions,  whenever  the  definition  of  the  stars,  generally  in  that 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  would  allow  of  observing  with  any  chance  of 
success,  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  decisive  symptom  of  its 
consisting  of  two  individuals.*'  To  this  decided  confirmation  of  an  un- 
expected phenomenon.  Sir  John  incidentally  adds  that  the  recess  of  the 
stars  can  hardly  be  delayed  more  than  a  year :  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
anomalous  position  was  changing  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Struve's  Catalogue,  and  we  cannot  but 

think,  had  Milton  seen  it,  that  sublime  poet  would  have  softened  the 

passage  with  which  he  has  unintentionally  armed  ignorance : 

■  "  He  Ms  fabric  of  the  heavens 

Hath  left  to  their  disputet,  perhaps  to  move 
Hif  laughter  at  their  quaiot  opiaions  wide." 
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REMARKS    ON   THE  CORRESPONDENCE   OF   NAPOtEON   DURING  THE 

EARLY   CAMPAIGNS    IN    ITALY. 

The  perusal  of  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  naturally 
leads  us  to  reflect  how  few  public  characters  of  any  description  could 
have  ventured  to  authorize  an  unreserved  publication  of  a  series  of  thirty 
years'  correspondence,  ferreted  out  industriously  from  every  public  and 
private  quarter,  and  containing  opinions,  instructions,  and  orders  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  time.  Many  renowned 
characters  have  bequeathed  the  history  of  their  own  lives  to  posterity, 
with  a  candour  which  has  added  to  their  fame ;  but  who  shall  pretend 
to  say  that  the  whole  truth  has  been  told  by  such  autobiographers  even 
as  to  actions  themselves ;  as  to  the  motives  of  those  actions,  how  rarely 
is  any  man  to  be  found  who  does  not  deceive  himself  under  the  excite- 
ment and  anxieties  of  public  life  ? 

Those,  again,  whose  lives  are  made  known  to  the  world  by  surviving 
friends  and  admirers,  after  death  has  removed  them  from  the  scene  of 
their  celebrity,  are  presented  to  us  with  a  fidelity  which,  though  intended 
to  be  sincere,  is  usually  tinctured  with  the  partiality  of  that  friendship 
or  admiration  which  excited  the  authors  to  the  undertaking  of  their 
tasks.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  simple  biographical 
narrative  and  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  a  long  and  active 
life  passed  in  various  countries,  and  in  every  vicissitude  of  military  life. 
In  this  there  can  be  no  reserve,  no  concealment, — nay,  more,  there  can 
be  no  explanation.  All  must  stand  as  it  was  found.  The  instructions 
hastily  drawn  up  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  or  by  the  fire  of  the  bivouac, 
the  proud  tale  of  success,  or  the  anxious  statement  of  impending  diffi- 
culty, all  comes  bare  to  the  light.  This  severe  ordeal  has  served  but  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  correspond- 
ence will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  noble  illustration  and  comment  upon 
the  vast  extent  to  which  true  honesty  of  purpose  and  pure  patriotism 
may  promote  the  public  good. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  only  other  correspondence  of 
this  description  which  has  appeared  of  late  years,  should  be  that  of 
Napoleon,  published  at  Paris  in  1819.  The  contrast  which  it  presents 
is  most  striking.  Full  of  passages  which  display  the  military  genius 
and  general  sagacity  of  Buonaparte,  it  is  sullied  throughout  by  that 
desperate  ambition  which  made  patriotism  and  the  love  of  glory  only 
the  mask  for  ulterior  objects. 

The  correspondence  commences  with  Buonaparte's  first  assumption 
of  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  at  Nice, 
in  the  spring  of  1796.  It  comprises,  besides  his  own  despatches  to 
the  Directory,  discussing  both  civil  and  military  matters  connected  with 
that  invasion,  many  of  the  instructions  he  received  from  the  Directory, 
where  Camot  at  first,  and  afterwards  Reveillere  Lepaux,  undertook  the 
military  department.  It  also  contains  the  orders,  reports,  and  letters 
which  passed  between  Buonaparte  and  the  officers  under  his  orders ; 
among  whom  the  celebrated  names  of  MasscSna,  Augereau,  Marmont, 
Berthier,  Serrurier,  and  Laharpe  most  frequently  occur. 

Some  doubts  were  at  first  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  work, 
but  many  of  the  Generals,  besides  other  inferior  officers^  who  served 
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under  Baonaparte  in  the  early  campaigns  of  Italy,  are  yet  alive,  and 
many  more  were,  of  course,  living  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  in  no  instance 
has  the  truth  of  this  very  curious  correspondence  been  disproved.  In 
itself  it  certainly  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  veracity,  aod 
it  is  no  small  corroboration  of  its  authenticity,  that  the  character  of 
individuals,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  is  displayed  in  this  oorresponuence 
with  perfect  consistency.  They  write  bitter  complaints  of  each  other, 
and  represent  their  difficulties  and  the  privations  of  their  men  in  the 
most  energetic  manner,  breathing  curses  upon  the  persons  charged 
with  contributions  for  their  subsistence ;  indeed,  more  than  one  wriks 
in  utter  despair  to  resign  his  command ;  but  in  not  one  instance  U 
there  even  an  implied  reproach  on  the  General  in  Chief,  or  a  questioo 
of  resistance  to  his  authority.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood  th^t 
to  him  alone  no  blame  could  attach,  even  at  moments  when  ruin. 
destruction,  and  famine  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  discipline  aoc 
subordination. 

As  for  the  war  itself,  nothing  can  more  forcibly  display  the  amoant 
of  the  moral  injury  inflicted  on  human  nature  by  the  French  revoiu< 
tion  than  the  execrable  spirit  in  which  the  self-erected  government  of 
the  French  carried  it  on.  It  was  a  contamination  which,  commenc- 
ing with  the  heads  of  the  government,  extended  through  all  ranks  oi 
the  nation.  How  fax  their  elected  General  seconded  that  spirit  is 
shown  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  that  of  his  officers.  The  Directory  laid 
down  a  principle  that,  to  what  they  called  the  liberty  of  France,  ali 
other  liberty,  personal  or  political,  was  to  be  sacrificed.  As  their  armj 
was  sent  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  declared  the  maintenance  o( 
that  army  must  cost  true  patriots  nothing.  Those  states  of  Italy  whicb 
desired  to  shake  ofif  the  Austrian  Government  they  considered  must  pay 
for  their  liberation ;  those  that  had  no  desire  of  change  they  declared 
were  friends  of  tyranny,  and  could  not  be  too  heavily  taxed  for  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  either  way  the  French  army  was  to  be  supported  b? 
forced  contributions,  and  by  a  system  of  public  and  private  plunder, 
unheard  of  till  then  amone  civilized  times  and  among  civilized  nations. 

The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  prescribed  by  the  Directory  to 
Buonaparte  was,  to  attack,  in  the  first  instance,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  throw  back  all  his  troops  upon  Turin,  and  there  drive  him,  by  a 
mixture  of  force  and  perfidy,  to  a  truce,  or  rather  to  a  submission. 

With  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  Buonaparte  was  told  to  temporize,  until 
he  had  dislodged  the  Austrians  from  the  north  of  Italy,  and  every  trick 
and  threat  was  to  be  employed  in  like  manner  for  keeping  in  check  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  preventing  their  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  reverse  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  This 
being  the  arrangement,  the  first  object  was  the  subsistence  of  a  large 
army,  provided  with  little  clothing,  no  pay,  and  no  food.  How  wa& 
this  to  be  done  ?     One  of  Buonaparte's  first  letters  explains  it : — 

"  Oneglia,  ce  4  Avril,  1796. 

'^  Le  Gt^neral-en-Chef  ordonne  une  contribution  de  400  sacs,  etc. ; 
charge  le  Gt^ni^ral  Casalta  de  la  levc^e  de  la  dite  contribution ;  et  ordonne 
que  les  villages  qui  n'auront  pas  ob^is  sous  24  heures,  seront  imposes  a 
iOO  francs  par  sac,  qu'ils  n'auront  pas  fournl." 

But  sacks  of  flour  were  not  the  only  things  the  French  army  wanted : 
money  was  scarce.  A  simple  mode  of  getting  it  is  described  in  a 
despatch  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Directory  about  the  same  date. 
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'*  J'ai  trouv^  k  Oneglia  des  marbres  qui  sont  ^valu^  quelque  argent — 
j*ai  ordonn^  qu'on  en  ftt  restimation  et  qu*on  lea  mtt  k  Tench^re ;  cela 
pourra  nous  donner  une  somme  de  30  k  40  mille  Hvres.** 

This  auction,  be  it  observed,  was  of  private  property,  and  of  works  of 
art,  of  a  nature  hitherto  respected  by  all  civilized  victors.  It  was  not 
in  human  nature  for  the  troops,  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  want,  to 
resist  such  examples  set  them  by  their  own  authorities,  and  we  find,  in 
consequence,  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  complaints  from  such  of  the 
French  Generals  as  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  their 
republican  frenzy.  Laharpe  writes  to  Buonaparte  from  Piedmont  in 
indignation  at  the  civil  Commissaries  of  the  Directory  charged  with  the 
levying  of  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  French  army  :  "  Tons 
las  agens,  garde  magasins,  et  autres,  dans  toutes  les  administrations,  font 
des  rcSquisitions  k  tort  et  k  travers ;  les  paysans  sont  ruin^s,  le  soidat 
dans  la  mis^re,  il  n'y  a  que  ces  fripons  qui  s'enrichent.  II  n'est  pas  possible 
de  contenir  le  soidat  dans  cet  (Stat  de  mis^re ;  si  ces  requisitions  ili^gales 
doivent  continuer,  il  vaut  mieux  rassembler  les  habitans,  leifuHller^  et 
achever  les  devastations  apr^s;  car  ce  sera  la  m^me  chose,  ils  mourront 
de  faim.'*  Another  officer,  Chambarlhac,  writes  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood :  '*  II  n'est  point  d*exc^s  aoxquels  les  soldats  ne  se  portent,  et 
tout  ce  que  je  puis  faire  est  inutile*  Je  vous  prie  done  d' accepter  ma 
demission,  ne  pouvant  plus  servir  avec  des  soldats  qui  ne  connaissent 
ni  subordination,  ni  ob^issance,  ni  loi,  et  qui  menacent  k  chaque  instant 
leurs  officiers  et  leurs  chefs." 

Xaharpe  writes  again  on  the  22nd  of  April,  from  Monte  Barcaro,  in 
Piedmont, — **  Le  soidat  se  livre  plus  que  jamais  an  vol  et  au  brigan- 
dage ;  des  paysans  ont  ^t^  assassin^s  par  nos  soldats,  et  des  soldats  ont 
ete  tu^s  par  les  paysans — rien  ne  pent  peindre  les  horreurs  qui  se  com- 
mettent ;  les  camps  sont  presque  deserts,  le  soidat  court  dans  les  cam- 
pagneSf  ressemblant  pluiSt  d  une  beteftroee  qu*a  un  hammer 

Buonaparte  knew  too  well  the  impossibility  of  success  without  disci- 
pline, to  encourage  or  tolerate  these  disorders,  which  arose,  certainly, 
from  the  miserable  sufferings  of  the  troops,  sufferings  chiefly  caused  by 
the  infamous  roguery  of  the  Commissaries  charged  with  levying  the  con- 
tributions, for  the  county  was  rich  in  produce  ;  and,  as  Laharpe  observes 
in  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  what  the  soldier  wasted  and  destroyed 
in  a  single  day's  pillage  would,  if  properly  husbanded,  have  supplied 
him  with  a  week's  subsistence. 

Frequent  orders  were  issued  from  head-quarters  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  marauding ;  and  the  representations  of  Buonaparte  seem  to  have 
convinced  the  Directory,  where  his  friend  Camot  was  then  the  leading 
man  for  military  affairs,  that  matters  were  come  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  Carnot,  accordingly,  gave  every  support  to  the  severe  measures  now 
taken  by  Buonaparte  for  restoring  discipline.  It  would  appear  that  in 
consequence  of  those  measures  more  French  soldiers  were  shot  by 
Conseils  de  Guerre  in  the  three  first  months  of  the  campaign  of  1796, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  than  were  executed  in  the  British  army  during  the 
whole  Peninsular  war.  But  as  retribution  alone  would  not  have  reme- 
died the  evil,  military  officers  were  selected  to  fill  the  situations  of 
Commissaries,  that  the  terror  of  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  might  the  better 
control  the  conduct  of  the  department — ^a  measure  the  more  difficult 

because  the  public  plunder  of  Italy  was  encouraged  and  organized  to 
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such  an  outrageoas  degree,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  those  em- 
ployed in  its  detail  should  not  be  infected  by  the  example,  and  rob  on 
their  own  account.  For  instance,  it  comes  out  in  one  of  his  own  letten 
that,  in  plundering  the  stables  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Buona- 
parte himself  selected  a  number  of  fine  horses,  which  he  sent  as  a 
present  to  Camot,  to  insure  his  good  offices  with  his  brother  IHrecton. 
The  hopes  and  chances  of  plunder,  the  spirit  of  such  leaders  as  Massena 
and  Augereau,  and  increasing  confidence  in  their  chief,  from  the  almost 
uninterrupted  success  with  which,  in  the  face  of  this  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, he  contrived  to  beat  back  the  Austrians  at  every  point,  disconcert- 
ing Beaulieu's  schemes  as  fast  as  they  were  attempted,  could  alo&« 
have  prevented  such  an  ungovernable  and  desperate  body  of  men  as  the 
Army  of  Italy  from  falling  into  irreparable  confusion,  and  being,  eveo- 
tually,  destroyed  by  its  own  inherent  defects  as  soon  as  by  the  muskets 
of  the  Austrians.  The  waste  of  life  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
Buonaparte  only  counted  upon  one  man  in  four  of  the  new  recroiu 
being  available  after  one  campaign.  But  Montenotte,  Milesimo,  an: 
the  many  triumphs  which  so  rapidly  followed  one  upon  another,  pro- 
duced among  the  soldiery  that  daring  recklessness  and  insatiable  desire 
of  glory  which  gradually  rendered  Buonaparte  their  idol,  and  enabled 
him  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  influence  for  establishing  a  system 
of  discipline  and  consequent  protection  of  the  peasantry  from  that  lav- 
less  violence  which  was  desolating  their  country,  and  must  soon  hare 
ended  in  universal  famine. 

This  great  object  once  gained,  the  whole  resources  of  the  country 
were  available,  and  the  repression  of  private  robbery  made  it  easy  to 
set  on  foot  a  /Scheme  of  public  rapine,  which,  besides  clothing  aod 
maintaining  the  army,  and  paying  up  all  their  arrears,  sufficed  for  large 
remittances  to  Paris,  and  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  In  one  letter 
Buonaparte  reminds  the  Directory  that  six  months  of  an  active  war 
have  cost  France  but  450,000/.  It  is  amusing  to  find,  in  the  course  oi 
this  correspondence,  some  of  the  French  Generals  begging  that  learned 
or  scientific  men  may  be  sent  to  their  quarters,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  objects  of  art  were  really  tDorth  stealing  out  of  the  libraries, 
palaces,  and  galleries  of  the  northern  cities  of  Italy.  Genera]  CervonL 
for  instance,  writes  to  Buonaparte  from  Parma,  May  17th,  1707:— 
^'  Le  c^i^bre  tableau  de  St.  Jerome,  par  Correggio,  avec  les  4  meilleun 
que  Ton  pourra  trouver  ici,  seront  encaisst^  demain  et  envoy^s  a  Tortone. 
Quant  aux  autres,  je  vous  le  rt$p<$te  qu'il  est  indispensable,  si  vous  voulez 
faire  un  bon  choix,  que  vous  m'envoyez  quelque  connoisseur,  car  je  pour- 
rais  ^tre  tromp<$,  ne  conncissant  rien  en  peinture  moim^me  !" 

Pretending  to  consider  themselves  as  the  founders  of  a  totally  new 
state  of  society,  the  French  Republic,  like  fanatics  in  religion,  held  it 
lawful,  provided  they  went  forward  in  their  imagined  regeneration  of 
Europe,  to  set  aside  all  recognised  principle  in  the  laws  of  nations. 

While  they  were  treating  with  Genoa  as  an  independent  ally,  they 
were  employing  numerous  agents  to  excite  her  subjects  to  rebellion,  as 
long  as  their  success  went  on  without  interruption ;  but  the  moment  any 
reverse  occurred,  Reveillere  Lepaux  writes  to  caution  Buonaparte  that 
he  must  remember  the  dissemination  of  liberty  is  only  a  pretext,  and 
that,  as  peace  may  become  necessary,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  excite 
such  a  spirit  of  republicanism  among  the  subjects  of  the  Italian  States 
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as  may  render  their  Princes  unable  to  manage  them  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  sacrificing  them  to  Austria  for  any  material  object  in  nego* 
tiations  for  peace : — **  La  politique  et  nos  intc^r^ts,  envisages  sainement, 
nous  prescrirent  de  mettre  mftme  des  homes  k  Tenthousiasme  des  peuples 
du  Milanais."  It  is  rare  to  find  the  Government  of  a  great  people,  with 
Generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  their  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts*  thus  joining  as  it  were  in  one  universal  concert  of  roguery,  and 
following  it  up  with  all  the  individual  energy  and  activity  of  a  leader  of 
banditti,  or  chief  of  a  gang  of  thieves  and  swindlers.  Of  the  civilians 
who  co-operated  in  this  system,  none  appears  more  prominent  in  duplicity 
and  perfidy  'than  Cacault,  the  Minister  of  the  Directory  at  Rome. 
This  man  had  been  attached,  for  several  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples,  and,  embracing  republicanism 
with  no  common  zeal,  was  found,  from  his  experience,  a  valuable  ser- 
vant to  the  Directory  in  his  diplomatic  vocation.  On  the  31st  July  he 
writes  from  Rome  to  tell  Buonaparte  that,  having  extracted  ten  millions 
of  francs  (400,000/.)  from  the  Pope,  as  the  price  of  French  alliance, — 
'*  Nous  commencerons  domain  a  travailler  avec  les  savans  et  les 
artistes  pour  nigler  les  objets  a  demander  dans  ce  genre."  And  certainly 
they  carried  on  this  novel  kind  of  scientific  labour  with  astonishing  in- 
dustry, by  despoiling  Rome  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  most  valuable  works 
of  art,  which  the  taste  and  grandeur  of  the  Pontiffs  had  been  accumulat*- 
ing  for  centuries. 

While  this  authorized  robbery  was  going  forward,  it  is  curious  to  find 
Buonaparte  and  his  Generals  inveighing,  with  all  the  pride  of  honesty, 
against  the  irregularity  of  the  civilian  collectors  of  contributions  for  the 
service  of  the  army.  On  the  8th  October  Buonaparte  writes  to  the 
Directory, — '^  Je  suis  environnc^  de  voleurs ;  j'ai  dijk  trois  Commissaries 
de  guerre,  deux  administrateurs,  et  des  officiers  au  conseil  militaire." 
Yet  within  three  days  of  this  pathetic  declaration  he  writes  an  order  that 
— "  La  Ugion  Lombarde  sera  soldtSe,  habill<$e,  equip<$e  par  les  Milanais. 
Pour  subvenir  k  cette  d^pense,  il  faudra  les  autoriser  k  prendre  I'argen" 
ierie  des  Egiises,  ce  qui  vient  k  peu  pr^s  k  100,000  francs''  (about 

40,000/.). 

However,  the  "  LtSgion  Lombarde"  were  not  destined  to  have  the 

whole  benefit  of  even  the  plunder  of  their  own  country,  for,  in  his  in- 
structions for  assembling  a  convocation  of  leading  persons  for  re-esta- 
blishing something  like  order  in  the  northern  states  of  Italy,  Buonaparte 
directs  tiiat  one  half  only  of  the  money  levied  by  contribution  and 
plunder  should  go  to  the  "  Legion  Lombarde,"  but  that  the  other  half 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  French  paymasters. 

Some  of  the  measures  he  adopted  for  checking  imposition  in  military 
allowances  almost  remind  us  of  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
could  we  forget  the  difference  of  spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 

A  system  had  it  seems  prevailed  of  granting  on  the  spot  sums  of 
money  to  ofiBcers  in  compensation  for  loss  of  effects  and  baggage. 
Buonaparte  writes,—**  Ces  gratifications  ont  ^t^  accordc^s  ii  de  braves 
ofiiciers  qui  les  meritaient,  mais  cela  a  eu  le  maovais  effet  de  faire  nattre 
des  pretentions  chez  tons  les  officiers  qui  ont  ^t^  faits  prisonniers,  et  il 
y  a  trop  d'argent  dc^penstS  en  indemnitee  pour  pertes.  Au  moindre  petit 
^chec,  chacun  a  perdu  son  portmanteau.  Cela  m'a  fait  prendre  le  parti  de 
ne  plus  accorder  de  gratification  sans  la  signature  du  Ministre,  ce  qui 
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nous  ^eonomisera  beauooap.**  He  contiDiiet, — ^  Vob  CoBmnabs 
(civilians  appointed  from  Paris)  ne  sont  pas  assez  habitat  aa  d^aiis  .- 
la  comptabilit^ ;  il  faut  de  plus  un  esprii  de  nuU  que  lean  occapaD  •  • 
at  le  grand  caract^re  dont  ils  sont  rev^tus  ne  les  pennet  pas  dVo:. 
Translate  this  into  English,  and  one  might  quote  it,  wiiboai  Ti^&  J 
deteciion,  as  a  passage  in  the  Duke's  despatches  from  the  Pe&insu^i. 

So  seriously,  however,  did  the  evil  increase,  in  spite  of  tiiese  retc.. 
stranceSy  that  Buonapaite  seized  the  first  interval  of  repose  to  set  a  -.'i 
an  investigation  at  Milan  into  the  conduct  of  the  Commisaaries,  ano  <i 
the  1 2th  October  he  writes  to  tell  the  Directory  the  result  He  had  pruv^ 
against  some  of  these  men  the  selling  of  medicine  when  ^e  hMiru 
were  full  of  sick  in  the  utmost  need  of  it,  and  even  the  porioining  t] 
mattresses  of  straw  from  the  poor  wounded  wretches  who  bad  no  heu 
protection  from  the  stone  floors  of  the  buildings  appropriated  for  t  i 
reception.  He  winds  up  this  indignant  report  by  saying  to  the  Din 
tory — **  Vous  avez  calculi  sans  doute  que  vos  administrateura  volerai^ 
malt  qu'ils  feraient  le  service,  et  auraicnt  quelque  podeur;  ils  to.! 
d'une  mani^re  si  ridicule  et  si  impudente,  que,  si  j'avais  un  mois  de  teni 
it  n'y  en  a  pas  un  qui  ne  piit  6tre  fusill^.  Je  ne  cesse  d'en  faire  arr^ 
et  d'en  faire  mettre  au  conseii  de  guerre,  mais  on  achete  les  juges, — c 
ici  une  foire,  tout  se  vend."  Meantime  his  own  way  of  receiving  bri 
and  quieting  his  conscience  was  curious  enough.  He  says, — **  Tliev^ 
est  un  voleur — ^il  affecte  un  luxe  insultant — il  m'a  fait  pr^nt  de  plusii 
trAs  beaux  chevaux,  dont  j'ai  besoin,  quefai  pris^  etdont  il  n'y  a  pa 
moyen  de  lui  faire  accepter  le  prix.     Faites  Parr^ter  et  retenir  6  i 


en  prison/' 


Among  the  inconceivable  difficulties  of  other  kinds  with  which  he 
to  contend  was  the  want  of  arms,  and  it  shows  the  character  o 
French  soldier,  that,  when  Buonaparte  seized  a  large  supply  of  Sp: 
arms  in  Leghorn,  under  pretence  of  borrowing  them,  the  sol 
declared  they  were  too  heavy,  and  positively  refused  to  carry  t1 
yet  these  very  men  would  bear  starvation,  and  want  of  clothin| 
shoes,  and  would  march  with  bleeding  feet  in  pursuit  of  their  enc 
till  they  fell  and  died  by  the  road-side.  Their  condition,  ho\ 
ameliorated  as  their  success  increased,  and  we  find  Buonaparte  w 
from  Modena,  in  October,  1796,  that  the  army  had  now  not 
obtained  by  its  victories  the  money  necessary  for  its  aubsistenc 
food,  but  he  had  remitted  into  France  an  overplus  of  specie  1 
amount  of  800,000/. ! ! ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  very  first,  whatever  i^a: 
army  might  be  enduring,  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  employm 
Kpies ;  not  only  the  General-in-Chief,  but  every  officer  on  detaci 
appears  to  have  had  his  spies,  though  the  desperate  risk  of  life 
these  wretches  encountered  must  have  been  paid  at  exorbitant  rat 

Perhaps  on  no  occasion  was  the  importance  of  a  really  strong  i 
so  demonstrated  as  in  the  effect  upon  the  war  of  1796,  produ 
General  Wurmser's  noble  defence  of  Mantua,  in  spite  of  the  < 
and  famine  which  preyed  upon  his  troops  shut  up  in  that  mars 
unwholesome  city.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Napoleon  that  ] 
dained  to  make  use  of  an  infamous  decree,  sent  by  the  Directory  1 
to  tr^"-"*'*  ♦**  Wurmser,  threatening  him  with  death  as  an  em 
V  '^red  promptly,  and  offering  him  pardon  if  he  b< 
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his  trust  WunnBeT,  ft  is  trae,  was  born  in  France,  but  his  iamily  was 
German,  and  he  had  long  been  naturalized  in  Austria.  When  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  surrender  Buonaparte  paid  him  a  respect  equally 
creditable  to  ike  victor  and  the  vanquished.  Though  Buonaparte's  favour 
with  the  Directory  was  so  great,  yet  it  seems  constant  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Government  Commissioners  to  interfere  with  the  discipline 
of  his  army,  all  which  he  resisted  with  uncompromising  firmness.  He 
writes,  for  instance,  to  General  Serrurier,  whose*  authority  these  persons 
had  meddled  with, — '*  Quand  les  Commissaires  vous  envoient  un  arr6t^, 
renvoyez  le,  en  disant  que  vous  ne  connoissez  d'ordres  que  ceux  de  I'Etat- 
Major."  On  another  occasion,  when  they  proposed  to  him  to  join  the 
eider  Kellerman  in  command  with  him,  increasing  and  dividing  the 
army,  he  at  once  refused  to  hear  of  it,  and  they  knew  his  value  too 
well  to  persist 

The  laws  of  the  new  Constitution  expressly  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  any  foreigners  into  the  French  regiments,  and  accordingly  all 
deserters,  &c.,  were  incorporated  into  the  national  legions  raised  in 
the  northern  states  of  Italy.  The  Directory  write  upon  this  subject  to 
their  General : — **  II  n*y  a  aucun  inconvt^nient  h  se  servirde  Targenterie 
des  (Sglises  pour  la  formation  de  ces  corps  ;  mais  il  faut  certes  que  les 
fanatiques  >ne  tirent  parti  de  cette  mesure."  In  other  words,  plunder 
the  churches  by  all  means,  but  do  it  with  as  little  noise  as  you  can. 

But  of  all  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Directory,  perhaps  none 

exceeded  their  conduct  as  to  the  Neapolitan  cavalry  (2400  men),  who, 

by  the  armistice  which  was  concluded  with  Naples  early  in  June,  1796, 

were  to  separate  from  the  Austrian  army,  and  retire  into  cantonments 

under  the  observation  of  the  French  army,  till  a  more  solid  peace 

should  be  concluded  between  France  and  Naples.     From  the  very  first, 

the  Directory  considered  this  armistice  merely  as  a  successful  trick, 

of  which  every  advantage  was  to  be  taken,  and  they  found  fault  with 

'    Buonaparte  for  not  having,  by  some  quibble,  contrived  to  seize  the 

'    horses  and  equipments  of  the  soldiers,  considering  the  armistice  to  refer 

y  to  the  persons  of  the  men  alone.     He  seems  to  have  refused,  however, 

:.'    in  this  instance,  to  break  his  faith ;  whether  from  principle,  is  hard  to 

^    say  ;  for,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  heavy  contribution  on  Venice,  he  suggests 

'•   shortly  after  to  the  Directory — ''  Peut-^tre  jugerez  vous  k  propos'  de 

i    chercher  une  petite  querelle  avec  le  Ministre  de  Venise  k  raris,  pour 

que  apr^s  la  prise  de  Mantone,  et  que  j'aurai  chasstS  les  Autrichiens  de 

la  Brenta,  je  puisse  trouver  plus  de  facilitc^  pour  la  demande  que  vous 

avez  intention  que  je  leur  fasse  de  qudques  miUiont !  P* 

i*       The  tone  and  opinions  displayed  in  Buonaparte's  correspondence, 

and  the  general  character  of  this  war,  rather  than  its  history,  have  been 

>:  j>  the  object  of  our  observations,  which  have  already  extended  beyond 

. .  ^  what  was  at  first  intended.    Enough  has  been  selected  from  this  curious 

>^  collection  to  show  the  diametrical  opposition  between  the  public  prin- 

;-:  ciples  of  the  two  great  Generals  of  the  age.     If  any  extenuation  can  be 

:'   pleaded  for  Buonaparte,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  atrocious  instructions  of 

•  .:  his  Government,  and  his  knowledge  that  he  was  surrounded  by  watchful 

j;^  and  jealous  emissaries,  who  were  ready  to  interpret  any  leaning  to 

>  ;>  noble  and  generous  sentiments  as  treachery  to  the  Republic,  and  to 

../  denounce  him  instantly  to  their  employers,  which  would  have  been 

\,  >the  signal  for  those  he  had  detected  and  punished  for  their  frauds,  as 
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well  as  many  military  officers  whom  be  bad  dismissed  for  incapacity  or 
indiscipline,  to  present  themselves  as  his  inveterate  accusers  and  enemies. 
Though  we  look  in  vain  in  this  correspondence  for  those  letters  of  kiad- 
ness  or  condolence  which  so  constantly  recur  in  the  Duke's  corre- 
spondence to  the  friends  and  relations  of  officers  who  had  been  wounded 
or  killed,  even  after  his  most  signal  successes^  and  at  moments  of  tbe 
utmost  emergency,  yet  in  one  or  two  instances  we  certainly  find  Buo- 
naparte pleading  the  cause  of  officers  who  had  shown  great  zeal  o: 
bravery,  and  demanding  pecuniary  aid  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  field.  His  letter  to  the  Directory,  entreating  that  tbe 
family  of  his  Aide-de-Camp  Muiron  might  be  restored  to  their  lost 
possessions  and  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  on  pretence  o: 
the  emigration  of  some  few  of  them,  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  him; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  one  letter  of  condolence  to  General  Clarke,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Feltra,  upon  the  death  of  his  nephew,  which  shows  a 
certain  degree  of  feeling  and  kindness  of  heart. 

As  to  the  style  of  his  correspondence,  it  was  during  this  period  veri 
different  from  the  florid  eloquence,  if  it  merits  the  name,  which  pervaded 
his  later  bulletins.  It  is  beyond  everything  concise,  clear,  and  pointed, 
full  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  its  influence  evidently  reached 
those  under  his  command,  for  the  reports  which  his  principal  Generals 
addressed  to  him  are  models  of  military  correspondence,  and  thei: 
brevity  and  clearness  must  no  doubt  have  contributed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary concert  preserved  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  ancj 
when  acting  on  separate  points  during  the  intricate  operations  of 
mountain  warfare.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  form  in  whkii 
this  correspondence  was  published  was  not  better  digested,  for  the  con- 
fusion of  its  arrangement  is  so  great,  and  so  much  unimportant  matter 
is  introduced,  that  it  requires  no  small  patience  to  arrive  at  the  interest- 
ing details  in  which  it  abounds,  and  from  which  it  has  been  our  endea- 
vour to  select  such  passages  as  best  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  those 
campaigns  were  carried  on  which  must  ever  be  the  most  lasting  me- 
morials of  Buonaparte's  military  talents. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  WAR-CRUISU  IN  THE  MEOITERRANBAN. 

BT   ONE   OF   TBB   QUADALOUPES. 

Early  in  the  year  ISIl,  H.M.S.  Guadaloupe,  of  sixteen  guns,  com- 
manded by  J.  S.  Tetley,  Esq.,  was  despatched  from  England,  under 
orders  to  proceed  with  the  corpse  of  a  royal  female  relative  of  tbe 
reigning  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  capital  of  that  island,  doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  interment  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  royal  family  ;  after 
which  we  were  to  join  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edwani 
Fellew,  off  Toulon,  and  place  ourselves  under  his  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  former  part  of  the  order  was  executed,  which  was 
accomplished  without  the  occurrence  of  anything  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  of  sea-goinp^'fty  on  board  a  King's  ship,  on  passage  oat,  we 
proceeded  to  ful^l^^ig^  ^r  part  of  the  Admiralty  instructions ;  namely, 
to  join  the  fleet 

After  havioflA  k~^  ^  "^     ^®  former  part  of  the  Admiralty 
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instructions,  the  Guadaloupe  proceeded  to  join  the  fleet,  and  received 

orders  to  join  the  squadron  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain. 

On  our  arrival  upon  the  station  we  were  directed  by  the  senior  officer 

to  blockade  the  port  of  Barcelona  and  contiguous  line  of  coast ;  during 

which  period  we  had  the  pleasure  occasionally  of  skirmishing  with  the 

I      enemy's  troops,  who  frequently  made  incursions  from  their  garrisons 

upon  the  small  towns  upon  the  coast  lying  contiguous  to  Barcelona. 

!      At  a  place  called  Mataro  we  had  the  pleasure  of  engaging  in  a  little  sport, 

I      for  the  enemy  one  morning  had  entered  the  town,  and  most  of  the 

c      inhabitants  had  embarked  in  all  kinds  of  craft,  and  on  our  appearance  off 

i      the  port  we  were  surprised  at  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  the 

:     harbour  being  completely  covered  with  boats,  &c. 

As  soon  as  we  were  informed  of  the  cause,  we  immediately  prepared 
r  to  treat,  the  enemy  with  a  salute  they  would  little  relish ;  and  finding 
i  the  water  to  be  deep  close  to  the  beach,  we  ran  close  in,  and  soon 
descried  the  position  of  the  enemy  by  the  smoke  of  their  camp-fires. 
t  We  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  their  persons,  as  they  had  taken  the 
^  precaution  of  keeping  under  cover,  within  the  deep-embosomed  foliage 
i,  of  vineyards  and  olive-orchards,  close  outside  the  town ;  but,  notwith- 
.;  standing,  within  range  of  our  32-pound  carronades.  Doubtless  they 
y_  had  little  conception  at  the  time  that  we  could  so  closely  approach 
I  them  ;  they  had  sent  a  few  stragglers  into  the  town  to  pick  up  what 
^>.  they  could ;  but  these  fellows  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
John  Bull's  pills.  The  inhabitants  who  had  embarked,  when  they  saw 
our  preparations,  were  all  on  the  gut  vive^  and  their  '^  vivas"  for  "  Los 
Angleses"  were  truly  animating,  as  well  as  pleasing ;  for^  no  question, 
they  anticipated  our  spoiling  the  Frenchmen's  sport. 
jg  It  struck  us,  from  the  quietness  of  the  enemy,  and  the  smoke  arising 
from  their  encampment,  that  they  were  employed  in  jaw-work — luxuri- 
ating, possibly,  on  the  spoils  they  had  just  realized.  Poor  fellows ! 
they  little  thought  of  the  dust  our  thirty-two's  would  kick  up  amongst 
them,  especially  when  they  would  disgorge  cannister  and  round  shot ; 
truly  some  of  them  had  to  bite  the  dust  instead  of  their  breakfasts.  As 
soon  as  we  got  into  position,  away  flies  the  main-topsail  aback,  and 
British  colours  up;  and  then,  lying  broadside  on,  in  smooth  clear 
water, — ^the  bottom  a  beautiful  white  sand,  now  and  then  turned  up  by 
the  capering  motion  of  our  dashing  little  bark, — the  guns  were  screwed 
up  point-blank,  §nd  the  most  expert  marksmen  among  the  officers  and 
crew  selected  to  send  the  contents  of  the  open-mouthed  and  thundering 
disputant  on  a  visit  to  Monsieur. 

Picture  to  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  what  their  sensations  must  be,  on 
receiving,  unexpectedly,  such  unpolite  visitors  as  grape  and  round  shot. 
They  would  soon  discover  the  vast  difference  between  the  luxury  of 
*^  pressing  betwixt  their  teeth  the  vegetable  grape  and  that  of  being 
pressed  by  the  iron  grape :  however,  we  soon  gave  Monsieur  a  speci- 
men of  the  efiicacy  of  British  pills. 

The  first  shot  was  directed,  as  near  as  could  be  guessed,  into  and 
amongst  the  very  centre  of  them.  A  windmill  gave  them  considerable 
shelter,  but  unwilling  to  injure  the  rightful  owners,  by  firing  into  it,  we 
^  therefore  peppered  round  about ;  and  truly  laughable  it  was  to  see  the 
Frenchmen  scampering  in  a  stooping  position  (their  muskets  carried 
horizontally),  at  the  backs  of  the  hedges,  in  order  to  find  shelter  from 
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the  fire  of  our  gans.  Every  now  and  then  we  threw  a  shot  in  their 
way,  which  would  make  them  ran  as  fast  in  another  direction ;  and« 
poor  fellows !  they  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  ran,  or  where  to  make 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  Gruerrillas  which  in  small  parties 
surrounded  their  encampment.  After,  however,  dancing  for  some  time 
to  the  music  of  our  great  guns,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
good  their  retreat  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where,  for  a  short  period, 
they  lay  unmolested.  We  soon  had  information  conveyed  to  us  of  the 
place  of  their  retreat ;  and  that  the  French  commander  and  his  staff 
had  taken  possession  of  a  large  building  upon  the  right  of  the  harbour, 
and  within  range  again  of  our  guns.  Upon  this  we  dodged  along 
the  shore  until  we  had  got  within  breaching  range,  and  then  re«opened 
our  fire. 

This  second  interruption  to  their  peace  and  comfort  proved  too  in- 
tolerant, for  soon  we  had  the  pleasing  gratification  of  seeing  them  in 
full  retreat  from  the  town.  They  appeared,  from  the  extent  of  their 
line,  to  number  from  one  to  two  thousand,  but  seemed  to  have  no 
artillery  with  them,  which  accounts  for  their  not  returning  us  a  few 
shots  by  way  of  compliment.  During  their  retreat  we  observed  the 
Guerrillas  perched,  like  birds,  upon  every  eminence  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  line  of  march,  firing  away  at  them  with  the  utmost  semgfroid. 
In  one  instance  we  could  not  but  admire  the  bravery,  or  rather  daring, 
of  three  or  four  French  soldiers,  who  left  the  line  and  faced  the  Guerrillas, 
though  perched  on  rocks  and  more  numerous.  In  this  position  they 
popped  at  each  other  as  though  it  were  child's  play.  Whether  any  of 
either  party  got  winged  we  could  not  learn,  but  the  next  day  we  had 
brought  on  board  of  us  severalprisoners  taken  by  the  Guerrillas :  nine 
of  whom,  being  six  of  them  Frenchmen,  and  three  Germans,  volun- 
tarily entered  into  the  British  Service,  and  were  accordingly  entered 
upon  the  ship's  books  as  supernumeraries ;  the  others  we  sent  on  board 
another  vessel  of  war.  In  the  action  which  we  subsequently  had,  and 
which  will  be  detailed  in  due  course,  the  six  Frenchmen  behaved  nobly ; 
the  Germans  refused  to  fight,  and  were  secured  below. 

Whilst  we  were  paying  the  enemy  the  last  salute  at  their  latter  hidings 
place  (the  information  we  subsequently  received),  the  French  commander 
and,  his  officers  were  at  breakfast  in  the  large  building  before  mentioned  ; 
and  little  thinking  of  being  disturbed  while  employed  in  that  vocation, 
they  were  utterly  confounded  at  the  unpolite  entrie  of  a  two-and-thirty 
pound  shot,  dashing  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  in  its  course  cap- 
sizing all  it  met  with  in  fine  style,  and  most  audaciously  severing  one 
poor  wretch  of  a  Captain  into  two :  the  rascally  shot  might  have  known 
the  tune  of  *'  Old  Nick  among  the  pipers."  Thus  ended  our  adventure 
with  shore-going  '*  crapaux,"  as  sailors  term  them :  we  soon  had  to 
change  our  mode  of  warfiire,  and  to  pay  our  compliments  to  some  sea- 
going blades. 

Soon  after  the  event  just  related,  we  were  relieved,  by  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  from  Barcelona,  from  the  duties  of  blockade  of  that  port ; 
the  enemy  having  got  so  reduced  in  numbers,  from  sickness  and  want, 
that  they  durst  no  more  venture  out  to  forage ;  and  as  to  supplies  by 
water,  we  e£fectually  clapped  a  stopper  on  these. 

On  their  quitting  Barcelona  and  neighbourhood,  we  were  next  sent 
to  watch  the  movements  of  a  l^go  French  corvette,  bearing  a  Con^ 
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modore's  pendant,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Port  of  Vendee,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons.  We  proceeded  to  the  station  assigned  ;  and,  as  the 
weather  permitted,  occasionally  ran  into  the  gulf  and  off  the  port,  as 
near  as  their  batteries  would  allow,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  as  well  also 
to  try  whether  we  could  not  induce  the  enemy  (much  our  superior  in 
force)  to  come  out  and  try  his  hand  at  a  brush  with  us ;  but  in  vain  our 
bravado.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  crew  of  our  little  sloop 
was  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  raw  impressed  men  and  boys. 
Our  complement  on  board  was  about  104  in  number  ;  and  of  these  not 
above  five  or  six,  exclusive  of  the  officers,  had  (before  the  skirmish 
with  the  French  troops)  ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  In  fact  the 
greater  number  had,  a  few  days  before  we  sailed  from  Deptford,  been 
picked  up  by  the  impress  service  out  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
I  do  think  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  one*third  of 
our  crew  was  composed  of  boys :  but,  thanks  to  our  gallant  commander, 
by  his  unwearied  and  assiduous  attention  to  daily  exercise  of  great  guns 
and  small  arms,  they  became,  before  long,  well  trained  to  face  the  foe. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  another  trait  of  character 
which  shone  with  lustre  in  our  gallant  Captain — ^independently  of  bravery 
and  collectedness  of  mind,  he  was  humane  ;  and,  consequently,  his 
crew  loved  him.  •  He  was  exempt,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from  that 
harshness  of  mind  and  practice  which  at  one  time  so  much  defaced  the 
conduct  of  many  British  officers.  But,  well  for  our  favoured  Isle,  the 
Naval  Service  is  not  how  what  it  was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since, 
or  less ;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  a  matter  of  exultation  to  know 
that,  with  less  severity  of  treatment,  and  larger  scale  of  liberty,  our 
seamen,  as  well  as  officers,  are  not  a  whit  more  deficient  in  the  requi- 
sites which  constitute  what  is  commonly  termed  a  man-of-war's  man ; 
and,  although  no  prophet,  yet  I  would  venture  to  predict,  '*  woe  betide" 
to  an  enemy's  vessel-of-war,  should  a  meeting  take  place  betwixt  it  and 
a  British  vessel  of  anything  like  equal  force. 

But  I  must  get  on.  We  had  not  been  long  on  our  cruising  ground 
before  we  were  made  to  feel  the  strength  of  a  sniffler  out  of  the  gulf. 
One  morning,  having  run  in  with  delightful  weather,  and  fine  top-gallant 
breeze,  we  were  compelled,  ere  we  got  in  sight  of  our  land-locked 
enemy,  to  go  right  about,  atkd  make  the  best  of  our  way  out  again  ; 
and  before  we  could  round  the  outermost  point  of  the  gulf,  on  the 
Spanish  side,  we  scarcely  had  a  rag  of  sail  set.  Soon,  however,  we 
had  a  delightful  transition,  for  when  we  had  rounded  Cape  Ceuta  (I 
believe  'tis  called)  we  got  under  the  high  land  of  the  coast  of  Catalonia, 
and  were  immediately  in  smooth  water  with  a  light  breeze.  We  con- 
tinued on  this  favourite  ground  until  we  had  reason  to  believe  the  gale 
had  subsided,  when  we  again  pushed  into  the  gulf  with  a  view  to  see 
whether  our  opponent  still  lay  snug,  but  he  was  gone.  A  sweet  breeze 
blew  right  into  the  gulf,  and  we  were  gaily  proceeding  under  top* 
gallant  and  royals,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  when  the  look-out-man  at  the  mast-head  vociferated,  ^*  Three 
sail  in-shore,  a-head."  Aloft  flew  our  First-Lieutenant  with  spy-glass, 
and  soon  be  reported  '*  a  square,  and  two  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels.'* 
All  hands  were  soon  on  deck,  anticipating  prize-money,  little  thinking 
we  were  running  into  the  heat  of  battle  instead  of  giving  chace  to  coast- 
ing mercbaat-vassels.    Under,  the  latter  impression  all  sail  was  soon 
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made,  and  studding  sails  set,  with  a  view  to  cut  them  off  from  makhi^ 
into  port. 

As  we  drew  upon  them,  and  gained  sight  of  their  hulls,  our  mistake 
was  soon  made  evident  They  were  discovered  to  be  a  large  brig- 
corvette,  carrying  a  Commodore's  pendant  (the  very  one  we  had  beeu 
on  the  look-out  for),  together  with  an  armed  sloop  and  xebeck.  Hav- 
ing now  ran  in  too  far  to  recede,  had  we  even  been  so  inclined  (the  wii^ 
being  dead  against  our  getting  out,  except  by  tack),  our  brave  Capbi^ 
determined  to  give  battle,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would.  \ii 
still  continued  our  course,  gradually  shortening  sail,  and  making  ii 
secure  as  we  approached  the  enemy.  He  also  advanced  to  meet  us,  s:> 
that  in  a  short  time  we  could  make  out  each  other's  force :  we  sav  £ 
once  we  had  fearful  odds  to  encounter.  But  all  was  right.  Ere  we  mr. 
the  wind  had  veered  so  as  to  bring  us  on  opposite  tacks,  two  or  tk'e. 
points  free.  We  met  each  other  under  topsails  ;  but,  previous  to  coie- 
ing  within  shot-range,  our  brave  commander  called  all  hands  aft,  as. 
addressed  the  crew  in  the  most  cool  and  collected  manner,  pointing  oc. 
our  situation,  and  stating  that  he  would  bring  us  into  action,  but  it  r^ 
for  us  to  fight  our  way  out,  as,  the  enemy  being  so  superior  in  force,  a&. 
we  on  a  lee-shore,  almost  within  range  of  the  batteries  (for,  be  itrr 
marked,  the  enemy  had  drawn  us  near  to  her  own  port,  into  which  s'^: 
could  easily  run  should  she  find  herself  at  a  disadvantage),  we  m^ 
either  beat  or  be  beaten. 

On  this  all  hands  gave  three  cheers,  and  every  soul  on  board,  save 
the  Captain,  stripped  for  the  fight.  We  had  hung  our  yards,  and  eve^j 
other  spar,  which  might  endanger  our  safety  by  being  wounded,  wiu 
iron  chains ;  and  loaded  our  guns,  which  were  mounted  on  long  slides, 
with  round  and  grape,  up  to  the  muzzle ;  screwing  them  up  to  poiat- 
blank  mark,  determined  that  our  first  broadside  should  tell  hoiBe 
amongst  the  enemy's  men,  for  they  appeared  to  be  numerous. 

Thus  we  neared  each  other,  not  a  whisper  being  heard  on  boai^ 
our  little  bark,  and  every  man  at  his  station.  When  we  got  withii: 
pistol-shot  we  hoisted  our  colours,  the  enemy  doing  the  same ;  and  £ 
we  had  determined  to  waste  neither  powder  nor  shot,  so  we  were  I^ 
solved  to  run  close  along-side,  and  receive  her  fire  first.  As  soos. 
therefore,  as  our  bows  were  opposed,  our  gallant  Captain  gave  the  coib- 
mand — **  Men  secure  yourselves."  Accordingly  every  man  fell  flat  02 
the  deck,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  enemy  poured  in  his  broadside 
from  eleven  guns  of  the  same  calibre  as  our  own,  together  with  arattlios 
volley  of  fire  from  small  arms.  In  a  moment  all  hands  jumped  of 
unhurt,  and  the  captain  of  each  gun,  having  the  lanyard  of  his  guc- 
lock  in  his  hand,  a  deadly  broadside  was  poured  into  his  quarter  and 
stern,  as  well  as  a  volley  from  our  marines  and  small-arm  men.  ^^^ 
then  sheered  up  on  his  larboard  side,  and  before  he  could  give  us  hi^ 
fire  again,  we  slapped  another  broadside  into  him.  Our  first  broadsitie 
we  heard  make  a  dreadful  crash,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
amongst  them;  after  this  we  fell  to  hammering  each  other  atclo^ 
quarters  for  the  space  of  nearly  an^  hour  and  a  half. 

At  length,  so  exhausted  had  both  sides  become,  that  it  was  quite  tbe 
turn  of  a  straw  which  would  have  the  best  of  it.  Once  more  our  weanW 
crew  rallied  and  cheered,  which,  the  enemy  hearing,  so  daunted  biiH) 
that  he  turned  tail,  and,  not  being  cut  up  as  we  were  in  sails  and  xub* 
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ning  rigging,  made  sail  firom  us,  and  ran  into  his  own  port,  which  was 
close  under  her  lee — so  close  that  the  shot  from  the  batteries  actually 
passed  over  us  during  the  latter  period  of  the  action.  Before  she 
could  get  out  of  the  reach  of  our  fire,  either  her  colours  were  hauled 
down  as  a  ruse,  or  were  shot  away  :  but  I  apprehend  it  was  the  former, 
with  a  view  to  induce  us  to  cease  firing  while  she  broached  more  in 
shore.  We  were  so  dreadfully  mauled  in  our  running  and  standing 
rigging,  that  we  could  not  work  the  vessel  nor  set  a  single  sail  in  pur- 
suit ;  and  well  it  was  that  we  had  smooth  water,  or  our  masts  might 
have  been  endangered ;  she  therefore  escaped,  much  to  our  regret. 
Had  we  been  a  little  farther  off  shore  when  the  action  commenced,  we 
should  have  had  her  snug  enough.  Independent  of  having  to  engage 
the  corvette  alongside,  we  had  her  two  consorts  upon  us  during  the 
early  part  of  the  action,  and,  but  for  a  very  providential  circumstance, 
we  might  have  suffered  severely  in  the  loss  of  men,  from  the  raking 
position  which  one  of  them  (the  xebeck)  took  under  our  stern,  and 
into  which  she  kept  continually  firing  from  her  great  guns,  not  daring 
to  come  near  enough  for  small  arms  to  take  effect  on  her  decks.  We 
were  for  some  time  unable  to  get  a  gun  to  bear  upon  her ;  at  length 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  mid- 
shipmen and  the  remaining  crew  of  the  gun,  being  but  two,  to  slue 
the  aftermost  quarter-deck  gun,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  decks 
of  the  xebeck,  which  had  so  long  annoyed  us,  and,  having  loaded  it 
almost  to  the  muzzle  with  cannister-shot,  it  was  fired  with  deadly  aim 
amongst  her  crew.  This  so  cut  them  up,  that  away  she  flew  as  if  Old 
Nick  had  given  her  a  kick.  After  firing  the  gun,  it  got  wooded  to  the 
side  of  the  port,  and  all  the  remaining  strength  of  the  few  who  had 
been  left  to  work  it  was  unavailing  to  remove  it.  As  to  the  armed 
sloop,  she  did  us  little  harm,  and,  on  perceiving  the  dose  which  had 
been  administered  by  one  gun  only  to  her  companion  the  xebeck,  she 
made  off  also,  leaving  us  then  to  manage  as  we  could  with  the  Commo- 
dore. Of  course  you  may  imagine  we  felt  not  a  little  relieved,  and  to 
it  we  tackled  with  more  vigour  in  hammering  away  at  our  larger 
opponent. 

The  providential  circumstance  before  alluded  to  was  as  follows : — 
During  our  cruise  we  had  erected  shot-lockers  at  the  stern-sheets,  and 
boxed  them  off  on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  for  the  purpose  of  trimming 
her  by  the  stem,  whereby  her  stem-ports  were  blocked  up.  At  one 
time,  previous  to  entering  into  action,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have 
the  lockers  removed,  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  the  ports ;  but  fortu- 
nately they  were  not :  in  consequence  of  their  remaining,  the  shot  from 
the  xebeck  took  no  effect  on  our  decks,  for  they  lodged  in  the  lockers, 
and,  coming  into  contact  with  our  thirty-twos,  were  stopped  short  or 
otherwise  split ;  but  for  this  highly  fortunate  circumstance  it  is  probable 
many  of  us  would  have  had  DD  marked  against  our  names  in  the 
books.  Moreover,  the  lockers  proved  of  essential  service  at  another 
period  of  the  action,  for,  after  having  been  engaged  for  some  time,  our 
yard-braces  and  other  running  rigging  being  shot  away,  and  the  wind 
almost  lulled  into  a  calm,  the  enemy  fell  on  board  of  us,  with  his  bow- 
^  sprit  over  our  stem  ;  at  the  moment,  we  could  not  alter  the  position  of 
our  vessel,  for  want  of  head-sail  to  pay  her  off;  but,  seeing  the  crew  of 
'  our  opponent  forsaking  their  guns  and  rushing  forward  to  their  bows 
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to  board  as,  our  brave  Captain  immediately  called  out  for  boaxderE, » 
instantly  all  who  could  rushed  to  the  point  of  attack  to  repel  the  enemi 
Fortunately,  at  the  precise  moment,  by  a  lucky  shift  of  wind,  our  vessel 
head  paid  round,  and  brought  our  disengaged  broadside  to  bear  ii^\ 
the  enemy*  and  cleared  us  of  her  bowsprit,  consequently  freeing  as  firo^ 
waging  battle  on  our  own  decks. 

This  proved  a  rare  hit  for  us ;  for  the  enemy,  having  left  tbeir  gun 
and  crowded  forward  to  board,  our  broadside  told  home,  and  gave  tLei 
such  a  sickening  as  they  could  not  get  over  during  the  remainder  •> 
tlie  action.  After  close  fighting  for  so  long  a  period  with  so  greati 
superior  a  force,  you  may  be  sure  we  were  not  at  all  sorry  to  obtaio  ] 
little  cessation  from  fatigue ;  therefore,  when  we  found  we  could  preser: 
our  runaway  opponent  with  no  further  compliment,  the  crew  were  pipeui 
from  quarters,  and  supplied  with  refreshments,  after  which  we  turned  & 
to  repair  damages,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Harin: 
secured  our  standing  rigging,  spliced  and  rove  new  running  riggiiu: 
cleared  our  decks  as  well  as  we  could,  and  made  all  ready,  in  case  « 
fresh  opponent  should  come  upon  us,  we  made  sail,  gained  an  offin: 
and  bore  away  for  the  fleet  off  Toulon. 

On  investigating  our  loss  in  men  we  found  that  our  casualties  wei: 
not  so  heavy  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  time  f> 
were  engaged  and  the  force  opposed  to  us :  we  had  one  man  killed  id: 
twelve  wounded,  one  of  whom  died  in  the  hospital.  As  his  wound  va 
the  result  of  cowardice,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the  fan 
It  appeared  that  during  the  hottest  of  the  fight  he  got  so  appalled  xhi 
he  was  induced  to  quit  his  quarters,  and  take  refuge  under  the  lee  of 
the  long-boat  amidships,  where  he  lay  under  her  bottom  at  fiill  length 
imagining  himself  secure;  whilst  thus  skulking,  a  two-pound  grap^ 
shot  passed  between  the  booms,  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  car- 
rying away  with  it  a  part  of  the  poor  fellow's  face,  whilst  another  oi 
the  same  description,  but  spent,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  bad. 
near  the  shoulder-blade  bone. 

Our  First  Lieutenant  received  a  singular  wound  in  the  breast :  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action  he  commanded  the  fore-deck  guns ; 
while  there,  a  musket-ball  from  the  enemy  struck,  it  is  supposed,  one  of 
the  backstays,  or  other  hard  substance,  whereby  it  got  flattened  and 
spent,  and  then  obliquely  entered  his  breast,  taking  in  with  it  three  folds 
of  his  black  silk  neck-handkerchief,  which  hung  down  loose  ;  forto- 
nately  for  him  the  silk  prevented  its  entering  far,  for  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted without  difficulty,  and  without  doing  him  any  material  injury. 
It  is  true  it  laid  him  up  for  a  short  time  in  sick  quarters,  but  was  no 
impediment  to  his  masticating  qualities,  although  for  a  time  prudence 
required  that  he  should  abstain  from  indulging  his  predilection  for  the 
beverage  of  the  grape. 

The  Purser,  who  voluntarily  shared  the  danger  of  the  fight  on  deck 
in  preference  to  the  task  of  assisting  the  Surgeon  below,  was  the  onlr 
person  severely  wounded  :  when  he  fell,  it  was  thought  a  dead  hit ;  but, 
after  a  painful  and  lingering  confinement  in  the  hospital  at  Port  Mabon, 
he  was  enabled  to  rejoin  the  vessel;  and  since  that  he  has,  it  is 
said,  received  a  shot  of  a  different  character  in  his  heart  from  the  eyes 
of  a  fair  lady,  who  ultimately  took  him  captive ;  yet,  notwithstandmg 
she  made  him  a  prisoner,  in  course  of  time  she  did  him  the  honour  uf 
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preBeDting  bim  with  ten  fine  boys,  aa  an  increase  ta  the  subjects  of  his 
Royal  Master  and  King. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  crew  who  were  wounded  soon  reco- 
vered. Of  our  gallant  Captain,  surely  it  may  be  said  he  was  wonder- 
fully preserved,  for  he  stood  alone,  a  most  conspicuous  mark  for  being 
shot  at,  inasmuch  as  he  stood  undisguised  in  his  uniform,  whereas  all 
the  other  officers  stripped,  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  common  with 
the  ship's  crew ;  and,  truly,  well  they  might  when  the  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted is  considered.  Like  the  gallant  Nelson,  our  noble  Commander 
determined,  if  he  fell,  it  should  be  honourably. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  narrative  without  rendering  the  meed 
of  praise  to  our  gallant  Second  Lieutenant,  who,  after  the  retirement 
of  the  First  from  the  deck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  (he 
being  the  first  man  wounded),  took  the  command  of  the  fore-deck  guns. 
Cool  and  collected  in  his  own  person,  he  was  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  his 
worthy  Commander,  and  it  was  well  that  he  became  the  second  in  com- 
mand. Pity  it  was  that  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  prize 
of  our  opponent :  had  such  been  the  case,  unquestionably  he  would 
have  worn  two  swabs,  and  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  prize, 
or  to  his  own  vessel  as  the  smaller  of  the  two ;  and  no  question  the 
other  officers  would  have  participated  in  the  good  luck.  As  it  was,  the 
Captain  got  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards, 
in  a  small  l)anisb-built  frigate,  performed  a  most  dashing  affair,  in 
keeping  at  bay  a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  which  he  crippled,  and  two 
frigates,  who  pursued  and  fired  into  him  for  several  hours.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  also  sent  a  letter  of  thanks,  to  be  read  to  our  ship's 
crew,  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  repulsing  the  superior  force  with 
which  we  had  been  engaged. 

But  I  am  rather  overrunning  my  tale.  Having  got  all  snug  after 
the  action,  we  proceeded,  as  I  before  stated,  to  join  the  fleet  off  Toulon, 
taking  care  not  to  keep  too  close  in-shore,  or  make  too  great  an  offing, 
there  being  danger  in  either  case  ;  as,  had  we  kept  too  close  in-shore, 
an  enemy's  cruiser  might  come  out  unexpectedly  upon  us  ;  and  if  we 
kept  out  too  far,  our  masts  might  be  endangered  by  the  swell,  and  pos- 
sibly might  occasion  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  hands,  through  the 
riddled  state  of  our  stem  by  the  fire  of  the  xebeck.  We  therefore 
jogged  carefully  on  until  morning  of  the  next  day. 

At  daylight  we  observed  a  French  frigate  come  from  under  the  land 
in  pursuit  of  us  (she  having  been  apprized  of  the  action,  and  its  result) : 
we  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  haul  farther  out,  which,  she  observ- 
ing, caused  her  to  imagine  (as  we  were  afterwards  informed)  that  we 
were  merely  manoeuvring  in  order  to  draw  her  sufficiently  out  for  some 
of  our  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  to  dash  in  between  her  and  the  land ; 
she  therefore  gave  up  the  pursuit,  leaving  us  to  pursue  our  onward 
course  without  further  molestation.  We  soon  joined  the  fleet  off  Tou- 
lon, and  astonished  our  brethren  by  the  picture  we  cut ;  such  was  the 
riddled  state  of  our  mainsail,  especially,  that  it  exhibited  convincing 
proofs  of  the  severity  of  the  fire  we  had  been  under.  The  Admiral  sent 
carpenters  on  board  to  survey  the  vessel,  and  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  send  us  without  convoy  to  Minorca.  Our  Captain  proposed 
to  venture  without,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  happily  reached  port 
without  any  disaster  occurring,  having  had  fair  wind  and  weather  the 
whole  run. 
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On  arriving  at  Mahon,  the  vessel  was  dismantled,  ber  stem-fram.^ 
partially  renewed — ^many  shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  upwards  ot 
100  others,  taken  out  of  the  sides — ^new  spars  replaced  the  wounded  ones 
— and,  after  a  respite  of  a  few  weeks,  both  vessel  and  crew  again  became 
all  ataunt,  and  away  we  went  once  more  to  try  our  luck.  Fortune 
smiled  more  propitiously,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  a  few  hard 
dollars  in  our  pockets  as  prize-money,  without  being  subjected  to  hard 
blows  in  obtaining  them. 

I  have  now  brought  the  narrative  nearly  to  a  close ;  but  before  I 
conclude  I  would  advert  to  the  gallant  and  daring  conduct  of  one  of  the 
six  Frenchmen  who  had  fought  with  and  for  us  in  the  action — ^indeed, 
they  all  behaved  well.  The  one  alluded  to  was  rather  dinriinutiTe  in 
stature,  but  had  a  fearless  spirit.  During  the  action  he  took  his  posi- 
tion on  one  of  the  mid-ship  carronades,  and  there,  regardless  of  the 
firing  of  the  gun  under  his  feet,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  person  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  view,  he  kept  incessantly  firing  at  his  countrymen — and 
so  earnest  was  he,  that  he  never  used  the  ramrod,  but,  after  priming, 
forced  the  cartridge  down  the  musket  by  striking  the  heel  of  the  stock 
upon  the  gun,  and  then  slapping  its  contents  at  his  ci-devant  friendi. 
He  escaped  (though  so  conspicuous  in  his  position)  being  touched ;  ani 
when  the  coward  Frenchman  turned  tail,  he  ran  to  the  forecastle-deck, 
and  sluing  his  stern  to  the  stem  of  his  countryman's  vessel,  slapped 
it  frequently,  vociferating  as  loud  as  he  could — '*  Foutre  Francais, 

&c.r 

I  shall  now  sum  up  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  force 
on  both  sides,  namely — our  vessel,  Guadaloupe — sixteen  32 -pound 
carronades ;  complement  on  board,  104  men  and  boys ;  loss,  one 
killed,  twelve  wounded ;  one  died  afterwards.  French  force — Tzc- 
tique,  twenty-two  32-pounders,  said  to  be  manned  by  near  200  men, 
picked  out  of  the  vessels  in  port,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  us 
by  boarding.  Her  loss,  we  subsequently  ascertained,  was  ten  killed, 
forty  wounded ;  other  accounts  stated  more — but,  if  more,  it  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at,  for,  as  their  guns  were  breeched  outside,  they  hid 
necessarily  to  load  their  guns  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  small  arms, 
and  certain  it  is  that  several  were  picked  off  while  in  the  act  of  loading. 
The  xebeck  was  armed  with  eight  guns — her  crew  said  to  number 
eighty.  What  her  loss  was  we  never  could  learn,  although,  doubtless, 
they  must  have  suffered  severely  from  the  discharge  of  grape  poured 
upon  her  decks,  from  one  gun  only,  which  sent  her  right  about.  As  to 
the  armed  sloop,  we  counted  her  nothing,  having  scarcely  seen  ber, 
except  before  we  came  into  action.  We  were  also  under  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  on  shore  during  a  part  of  the  action,  and  it  was  said  that  a  shot 
from  thence  actually  carried  away  our  main-royal-mast — ^but  the  truth 
thereof  I  cannot  vouch  for.  We  learned  some  time  afterwards,  that 
the  three  vessels  had  actually  been  sent  out,  under  express  orders  to 
run  on  board  of  us,  if  we  showed  ourselves  again,  and  carry  us  off-hand 
by  boarding.    Poor  fellows !  they  got  grievously  disappointed. 
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The  columns  proceeded  as  directed ;  the  piquets  or  flanks  quickly 
driving  the  enemy,  who  retired  with  precipitation.  The  path  whereby 
the  grenadier  company,  Slst,  was  ordered  to  enter  Rosetta  was  ex- 
tremely difRcult ;  it  ran  close  by  the  river's  edge,  flanked  by  a  wooded 
lieight.  Had  this  spot  been  occupied  by  that  or  any  other  company,  no 
sortie  could  have  been  made  ;  and  as  a  point  of  entrance^  nothing  but 
the  worst  information  could  have  led  to  it  being  selected.  The  grena- 
diers, on  pushing  forward,  sustained  a  sharp  and  destructive  fire  from 
the  aforementioned  wooded  height,  as  also  from  the  French,  neither  of 
which  could  be  returned.  In  a  short  time  the  gun  accompanying  was 
lost,  and  two- thirds  of  the  company  killed  or  wounded ;  a  few  cavalry 
from  the  town  sallied  from  the  gate,  and  nearly  completed  its  destruc- 
tion. The  Battalion  31st  Regiment,  marched  up  to  the  town,  impru- 
dently deploying  within  eighty  yards  of  the  houses,  and  returned  the  fire 
received  from  these  buildings  and  the  loop-holed  walls,  and  silenced 
them. 

At  length  an  opening  in  the  mud  battlements  was  efiected,  and,  with 
General  Wauchope  at  its  head,  the  regiment  rushed  into  the  town,  the 
Turks  retreating  from  the  front  houses,  the  troops  advancing  quickly, 
and  with  little  Joss,  having,  however,  no  distinct  or  defined  object  in 
view.  At  this  moment  it  was  reported  that  the  column  composed  of 
the  Chasseurs  Britanniques  hesitated  to  enter  at  the  point  assigned  them, 
and  were  repulsed.  General  Wauchope  hurried  to  the  spot,  where  he 
found  Brigadier-General  Meade  severely  wounded,  and  the  troops  in 
some  confusion.  Having  restored  order,  they  returned  to  the  assault, 
and  gallantly  entered  the  town  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  main 
attack. 

The  General  rejoined  the  31st,  which  had  by  this  time  gained  almost 
complete  possession  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  town.  On  re-enter- 
ing it  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  which  he  concealed,  and 
pushed  forward  to  the  square,  where  he  found  the  troops  in  possession 
of  a  small  encampment  of  the  enemy.  The  firing  from  houses  in 
the  square  was  nearly  over ;  from  one,  alone,  it  continued ;  and  it  was 
in  the  act  of  ordering  it  to  be  forced,  that  this  gallant  ofiicer  and  truly 
valuable  man  received  his  death-blow — he  fell,  and  immediately  expired. 
The  building  was  entered,  and  the  Turks  put  to  death ;  but  the  General's 
loss  was  irreparable. 

What  now  passed  is  uncertain  :  the  troops  remained  for  an  hour  in 
apparently  quiet  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  its  being  ours,  that  several  of  the  principal  Christians, 
amongst  others  the  Imperial  Consul  at  Rosetta,  wrote  for  safeguards. 
Now,  however,  was  felt  the  loss  of  our  leader,  and  the  want  of  some  pre- 
established  and  published  plan  of  operations.  The  troops,  instead  of  push- 
ing into  and  occupying  the  most  commanding  buildings,  and  securing 
communications,  began  to  straggle  in  the  narrow  and  difiicult  streets, 
getting  cut  off  by  twos  and  threes.  The  enemy,  observing  that  no  plan 
was  adopted  for  securing  what  was  won,  regained  courage,  and  recom- 
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menced  firing  from  houses  previously  abandoned.  The  troops,  un- 
accustomed to  such  a  mode  of  warfare,  and  without  concert,  rendered 
further  combination  impossible.  The  imprudent  and  unauthorized 
repori  of  a  Staff  Officer,  made  to  General  Meade,  lyinR  wounded  sooie 
hundred  yards  from  the  town,  precipitated  an  order  ifor  retiring.  A 
Field  Officer,  who  with  100  men  remained  in  the  square  before- men- 
tioned, heard  with  astonishment  the  retreat  beating  when  he  considered 
the  town  ours.  On  looking  over  the  wall  he  saw  the  troops  formed  as 
for  retiring,  and,  as  the  Turks  were  securing  themselves  without  the 
town  on  the  flanks,  no  time  was  left  for  him  but  to  abandon  the  town, 
how  much  soever  contrary  to  what  he  conceived  ought,  under  proper 
arrangements,  to  have  been  effected.  On  leaving  the  square  he  had  to 
pass  by  a  very  narrow  street,  at  the  termination  of  which  a  narrow  open- 
ing for  entrance  through  the  wall  had  been  perforated :  this  passage  was 
too  small  to  allow  him  to  get  through  the  gun  attached  to  the  party, 
which  he  consequently  lost. 

In  this  cruel  retreat  many  of  the  wounded  in  the  town  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  as  also  a  portion  of  those  who  had  been  previously  car- 
ried out  and  placed  under  a  small  guard,  were  also  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
cavalry.  It  was  here  the  Baron  de  Leuwene,  an  old  and  much  esteemed 
officer,  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  carried  out  of  the  town,  was  come  up 
to  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and,  after  vain  efforts  to  escape,  was  cut  to 
pieces.  His  headless  trunk  was  found  by  the  second  expedition.  The 
enemy  throughout  showed  the  greatest  barbarity,  sparing  none  who  fell 
into  their  hands. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  our  trained  natives  reached  the  column, 
which  marched  with  regularity,  unannoyed  by  the  Turks,  who  witnessed 
its  departure.  The  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bruce,  31st 
Regiment,  turned  Fort  Julien,  and  then  marched  on  the  Nile,  which 
Captain  Hallowell  had  entered  with  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  but  had 
been  unable  to  ascend  on  account  of  that  Fort  and  three  gun-vessels 
that  blocked  the  passage. 

The  loss  of  the  corps  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  was  very  severe — 
the  General  commanding  it  killed^  the  second  in  command  severely 
wounded,  and  not  less  than  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  includ- 
ing many  valuable  officers.  The  wounded  carried  off  by  the  column 
were  put  on  board  the  flotilla,  and,  by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Hallo- 
well,  well  provided  for. 

It  was  now  to  be  decided  upon  what  further  measure  was  to  be  pur- 
sued. General  Meade's  wound  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to 
retain  the  command,  which  consequently  devolved  on  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bruce,  31st  Regiment.  The  position  occupied  by  the  troops 
was  favourable,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  enemy 
might  have  convinced  them  nothing  more  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  After  various  plans  it  was  determined  at  once  to  retire  upon  the 
Caravansera,  where  a  post  was  established^protecting  the  main  passage 
to  Alexandria.  Captain  Hallowell  remonstrated  against  this  determi- 
nation being  carried  into  effect,  at  least  till  the  boats  with  the  wounded 
quitted  the  Nile,  and  this  from  the  difficulties  of  the  boccage  would 
endanger  them,  while  the  flotilla  remained  exposed  to  an  attack  from 
the  gun- vessels  carrying  ordnance  greatly  superior  to  the  men-of-war's 
iiowitzers. 
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This  remonstrance  was  unheeded ;  the  troops  moved  off,  leaving  the 
boats  in  a  situation  which  would  have  become  perilous  had  the  wind 
blown  from  the  sea,  and  the  Turks,  availing  themselves  of  this  misfor- 
tune, lined  the  shore  with  troops,  and  attacked  with  their  gun-vessels. 
Fortunately  the  flotilla,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  was  enabled  to 
leave  the  river  next  morning,  and  pass  to  the  fleet  at  Alexandria,  where 
the  wounded  were  accommodated.  The  troops,  by  a  forced  march, 
reached  the  Caravansera,  from  whence,  without  leaving  any  post,  they 
embarked,  and  returned  to  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir. 

Various  causes  tended  to  the  failure  of  this  first  expedition  against 

^  Rosetta.  The  equipment  of  the  force  was  defective  both  in  provisions  and 
artillery ;  and  the  information  relied  on  pointed  it  out  as  a  place  rather 
to  be  surprised  than  taken  by  force.     It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that 

t  the  plan  of  attack  took  its  complexion  from  this  erroneous  impression, 
and  was,  in  consequence  of  casualties,  ill  executed.  The  detachment 
sent  by  the  impracticable  route  on  the  right,  without  the  previous  pre- 
caution of  clearing  the  height,  was  indefensible.     The  officers  and  men 

i  were  not  sufficiently  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service 
they  had  to  engage  in ;  the  men  ought  to  have  been  provided  with 
crow-bars  and  sledge-hammers,  and,  above  all,  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  forcing  and  holding  the  strong  buildings  the  town  offered  ; 

I       no  firing  ought  to  have  been  permitted  till  posts  were  established ;  the 

i  bayonet  was  the  weapon  to  have  been  employed,  not  less  for  its  effi- 
ciency, than  as  being  that  of  which  a  Turk  has  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion. The  event  of  this  miscarriage  reached  Alexandria  the  31  st  of 
March ;  it  caused  a  strong  sensation,  and  for  a  time  it  was  undeter- 

;       mined  what  course  was  to  be  pursued.     Strong  representations  were 

;  .  made  to  the  General  by  Major  Misset,  backed  also  by  an  old  and 
honourable  friend  to  the  British,  the  Saubajee  (a  Turkish  magistrate), 
who  from  the  original  landing  of  our  countrymen  had  shown  the  most 

,  disinterested  attachment  to  their  cause,  considering  them  as  the  real 
friends  of  Egypt,  possessing  both  the  power  and  the  disposition  to 

I        retrieve  the  prospects  of  that  oppressed  people.     They  broadly  stated 

^  that  Alexandria  could  not  be  retained  unless  we  opened  the  Nile,  and 
held  Rosetta,  at  least ;  that  but  a  small  store  of  provisions  for  the  popu- 
lation remained,  and  that  we  could  not  depend  upon  sufficient  supplies 
either  by  means  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  complete  command  of  the  sea  and 
fruitful  islands  of  the  Archipelago  it  opened  to  us. 

,  Notwithstanding  the  respectable  quarter  from  whence  these  opinions 

came,  it  was  the  General's  duty  maturely  to  have  weighed  them,  and 

I  considered  how  far  they  coincided  with  past  experience,  or  with  the  real 
state  of  that  singular  country,  where  wandering  Arabs,  the  great  pro- 

\  ducers  of  grain,  held  a  position  alike  independent  of  Turk  or  Mameluke, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their  produce  to  a  good  and  certain 
market,  wherever  it  might  be  found. 

^  Alexandria  held  out  for  months  under  Menou,  when  perfectly  blocked 

by  sea,  and  imperfectly  so  by  land ;  and,  with  the  former  road  open  and 

\  the  latter  yet  more  imperfectly  secured,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  both  Governor  and  -  inhabitants  could  be  perfectly  sup- 
plied. 

The  General's  Instructions  prevented  him  from  assuring  the  popula- 
tion of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  remain  permanently 
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in  the  country.  They  could  not,  therefore,  expect  aid  from  the  inhabit, 
ants,  however  disposed :  even  the  Mamelukes  were  not  likely  to  gj 
out  of  their  way  to  assist  allies  who  took  no  notice  of  their  interests,  bat 
on  the  contrary  expressed  unbounded  attachment  to  their  enemies  the 
Turks.  Notwithstanding  former  example,  and  the  circumstances  whidi 
the  country  offered,  the  General  yet  determined  to  extend  his  quarten, 
and  occupy  the  distant  and  dangerous  position  of  Rosetta !  At  tbe 
time  it  was  whispered  that  a  certain  merchant,  having  much  influence 
with  Major  Misset,  greatly  swayed  his  opinions.  This  merchant  bad 
large  stores  of  coffee  at  Rosetta,  and  the  setting  that  port  firee  wouii 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been  a  great  loss  for  him. 

General  Frazer,  by  his  instructions,  was  ordered  to  advise  with  the 
Resident,  Major  Misset,  on  all  matters  of  local  import,  of  which,  from 
his  long  official  residence  in  Egypt,  he  was  presumed  to  have  an  accurat-; 
knowledge.  The  General  unfortunately  permitted  his  own  better  judg- 
ment to  yield  to  the  Resident's  supposed  superior  information,  by  whiib 
he  was  led  to  consider  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  Rosetta  as  indis- 
pensable to  securing  our  possession  of  Alexandria.  Admiral  Lewis, 
who  had  joined  from  the  Dardanelles,  entered  warmly  into  this  viev, 
considering  the  reputation  of  the  nation  so  committed,  that,  to  recoYer 
it,  Rosetta  must  necessarily  fall  into  our  power. 

The  division  of  the  army  destined  for  this  service  consisted  of  a  strong 
detachment  of  Artillery,  with  two  12-pounders,  two  d^howitzers,  aod 
four  6-pounder8.  The  line  was  composed  of  half  a  troop  of  Ligbt 
Dragoons  (2nd),  under  Cap.  De  Lancy ;  Light  Battalion  under  Major 
O'Keefe ;  1st  battalion  35th  Regiment,  under  Capt.  Riddle  (L*ieut- 
Colonel  Petit  remaining  in  command  at  Alexandria)  ;  78th  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  M'Leod;  De  Roll's,  under  Lieut.- Colonel  Baron  De 
Soningberg;  together  with  a  strong  detachment  of  seamen  under 
Captain  Hallow  ell,  who,  ever  desirous  to  be  where  he  could  be  most  use- 
ful, again  volunteered  his  services.  This  corps  amounted  to  2500  men, 
including  the  greatest  portion  of  the  effective  force  in  Egypt. 

The  command  was  confided  to  Brigadier-General  Stewart :  Colonel 
Oswald  was  also  intrusted  with  instructions.  The  General  command- 
ing at  the  same  time  declared  his  intention  to  accompany  the  division 
and  personally  to  superintend  the  operations. 

The  troops  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  3rd  April,  in  the  lightest 
possible  order.  Two  camels  were  attached  to  each  corps  for  the  public 
service,  and  a  proportion  of  asses  to  carry  the  camp-kettles  and  spare 
spirits.  No  other  public  provision  was  made,  but  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  have  with  the  column  a  limited  number  of  horses  and  asses  for 
their  private  convenience.  In  the  first  place  the  artillery,  spare  ammu- 
nition, and  engineers'  tools  were  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
hoped  they  could  be  forwarded  by  water  almost  to  the  point  where 
operations  would  require  them.  The  troops  commenced  their  march 
from  the  eastern  heights  of  Alexandria,  left  in  front  on  the  3id  of 
April. 

Their  subsequent  order  of  battle  was  as  follows : — Light  Battalion, 
2nd  Batt.  78th,  De  Roll's  Regiment,  and  1st  Batt.  35th.  The  route 
to  Aboukir  is  through  deep,  heavy  sand,  and  the  march  was  g^reatly 
retarded  by  permitting  the  equipage  to  proceed  in  rear  of  respective 
corps,  instMri  r»f  (hat  of  the  columns.     It  was  intended  to  pass   the 
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Light  DiviBion  over  the  first  cut,  Madua,  that  evening ;  but  night  faHing 
rendered  it  impracticable.  The  35th  Regiment,  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  of  the  baggage  of  preceding  corps,  diverged  from  the  pro- 
per route ;  and  it  was  long  ere,  by  the^beating  of  drums,  &c.,  they  ascer- 
tained the  bivouac  of  the  corps.  It  was  formed  opposite  the  ferry 
where  there  were  some  tolerable  good  wells,  which  the  indefatigable 
Hallowell  had  already  reached,  cleared  out,  and  rendered  more  com- 
modious for  the  benefit  of  the  troops. 

The  next  morning  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  was  placed 
in  gun-boats,  and  sent  directly  to  the  caravan  sera ;  but  the  boats  were 
insufiicient  to  carry  the  whole  atone  trip.  The  most  tedious  operation 
was  swimming  the  horses  and  camels  across  both  the  cuts ;  that  of 
Madua  was  nearly  a  mile  broad ;  whilst  at  Lake  Elko  it  was  deeper 
and  narrower,  though  with  some  surf.  Crossing  the  animals,  and 
marching  such  troops  as  could  not  embark  by  the  isthmus,  took  up  from 
daylight  till  evening :  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  move  the  army. 

On  that  day  a  great  portion  of  the  artillery,  stores,  &c.,  were  landed  ; 
but  the  means  of  transport  were  found  to  be  lamentably  deficient  for 
articles  so  truly  essential.  At  that  period  camels  were  scarce  at 
Alexandria,  yet  more  might  have  been  found  for  the  indispensable 
service  of  the  expedition.  As  it  was,  little  besides  ammunition  could  be 
brought  forward,  and  much  was  left  to  the  uncertain,  and  at  that  time 
untried,  communication  by  Lake  Elko.  At  this  season  that  lake  was 
daily  becoming  shallower,  and  afforded  passage  for  boats  only  of  the 
lightest  burden.  To  adopt  so  uncertain  a  route  was  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages attending  upon  the  operations  against  Rosetta.  The  prevail- 
ing surfs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  rendered  direct  communication  by 
the  river  hardly  practicable,  but  we  must  have  commenced  operations 
by  possessing  St.  Julian's,  which  would  have  secured  the  flotilla,  and  by 
admitting  them  into  the  Nile  we  could  then  have  threatened  the  right 
bank,  thereby  rendering  strong  detachments  unnecessary:  our  force 
remaining  concentrated  would  have  been  equal  to  any  Ali  Pacha  could 
have  assembled  against  us.  But  the  navy  opposed  our  placing  reliance 
on  the  sea  for  provisions  and  stores,  and  consequently  the  camp  at 
Rosetta  had  to  obtain  supplies  by  the  daily-decreasing  lake,  and  from 
that  point,  when  landed,  had,  by  a  land  conveyance  of  seven  miles  across 
the  Desert,  to  be  brought  to  the  army. 

The  communications  had  to  be  carried  by  daily-increasing  detach- 
ments, and  proved,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  the  chief  cause  of  subse- 
quent misfortunes.  In  the  evening  il  was  determined  to  move  forward ; 
Lieut.-Colonel  M'Leod,  with  the  Light  Battalion,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  78th,  and  two  6-pounder8,  formed  the  advance  guard.  He  was  to 
gain  the  heights  above  the  village  of  Elko,  if  possible,  but  otherwise  to 
take  up  an  intermediate  position,  and  proceed  to  that  place  early  in  the 
morning,  to  secure  the  copious  wells  there  to  be  found.  Elko  is  distant 
from  the  caravansera  about  six  miles,  but  through  heavy  sand,  greatly 
)m])eding  a  march,  especially  when  accompanied  by  artillery  :  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  met  with  no  opposition  in  this  movement. 

General  Stewart's  instructions  were  not  to  assault  Rosetta,  but  by  the 
force  of  artillery  to  compel  the  town  to  surrender :  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  at  once  to  bring  forward  all  our  ordnance,  in  order  that  an 
immediate  effect  might  be  produced.  Accordingly  four  6*pounder8  with 
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ante  reached  its  left  bank  they  were  on  an  equality  with  the  defenders, 
in  some  places  superior.  The  length  was  about  two  miles,  which,  takeo 
with  the  facility  of  being  turned,  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  defenBtbility  of 
£i  Hamet,  if  seriously  attacked. 

Major  de  Vouberg  was,  with  300  men,  ordered  to  occupy  the  post, 
whilst  the  advance  was  directed  on  the  heights,  to  march  by  them  and 
the  town  of  Abamadour  upon  Rosetta.  Near  to  the  town,  there  beiog 
the  appearance  of  banks  being  thrown  up,  observed  also  by  the  fonner 
expedition,  resistance  was  there  expected,  but  none  was  ofiered,  and  the 
high  grounds  down  to  the  Nile  were  occupied  by  the  advance. 

These  heights  by  no  means  command  the  town,  as  had  been  repre- 
sented ;  and  to  establish  batteries  with  effect  it  was  necessary  to 
approach  much  nearer,  and  occupy  the  undulating  sand-mounds  thai 
surround  it.  These  knolls  are  in  some  places  superior  to  the  town, 
but  not  uniformly  so ;  on  the  right  they  are  most  elevated,  and  more 
abrupt^-one  pinnacle  hill,  in  particular,  overlooks  the  town,  g^eneraliy, 
though  not  the  mosques  and  higher  buildings. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  VISIT  TO   PLYMOUTH   SINCE  THE   PEACE. 

^  Flown  is  the  hour  of  triumph !  Hamoaze  lifts, 
Still  lifts  its  flag,  wild  streaming  on  the  gale ; 
But  all  the  gallant  show  of  war  is  passed. 

*'  Is  she  not  heautiful !  her  gpraceful  bow 

Triumphant  rising  o*er  the  enamoured  tides. 
That,  glittering  in  the  noon-day  sunbeam,  now 
Just  leap  and  die  along  her  polished  sides. 

"  A  thousand  eyes  are  on  her ;  for  she  floatsl 
Confessed  a  queen  u|H)n  the  subject  main ; 
And  hark !  as  from  her  decks  delicious  notes 

Breathe— softly  breathe— a  soul-entrancing  strain.*' 

CARBIKGTOIt. 

When  stationed  at  Plymouth,  some  years  since,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  pass  a  couple  of  days  in  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  who 
resided  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  that  place.  I  had  known 
lier  and  her  husband  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  latter  had 
heen  sent  hy  his  medical  advisers  for  the  henefit  of  his  health.  He  was 
in  the  Civil' Service  of  the  Company,  and  in  a  situation  of  high  tru»t 
and  emolument.  They  arrived  at  the  Cape  early  in  June,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  there ;  the  great  change  from  the  relaxing 
climate  of  India  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the 
invalid,  and,  being  assisted  by  very  good  medical  aid  and  exercise, 

the  disease  was  to  all  appearance  completely  subdued,  and  Mr.  D r 

became  impatient  to  return  to  his  station  ;  actuated  a  good  deal  by  zeal 
for  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  by 
private  views  of  increasing  his  fortune :  in  fact,  he  returned  to  India 
some  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence, 

I  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  a  letter  from  a  friend,  a  Kind's 
officer  at  Madras,  had  become  intimate  with  him  during  his  stay  at  the 
Cape,  and  afterwards  kept  up  the  acquaintance  by  occasional  corre- 
spondence. 
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Not  long  after  his  return  to  the  East  he  was  joined  by  his  eldest  son 
and  two  daughters,  who  had  been  sent  early  to  England  for  education, 
along  with  a  younger  brother,  who  still  remained  in  this  country.  This 
addition  to  their  family  was  received  with  great  delight  by  Mr.  D  r 
and  his  wife;  but  their  joy  was  soon  overclouded  by  the  illness  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  who  sunk  under  the  relapse  of  a  rheumatic  fever :  while 
the  eldest  son,  who  came  out  as  a  writer,  was  also  carried  off.  He  had 
joined  a  party  at  a  tiger  hunt ;  the  elephant  he  was  on  chanced  to  be  in 
the  front,  when  the  object  of  the  chace,  being  hard  pressed,  charged  the 
leading  elephant,  and  made  a  lodgment  on  his  shoulder.  Young 
D— r,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  endeavouring  to  strike  the 
animal  with  a  spear,  struck  it  through  his  own  foot :  every  care  was 
taken  of  him,  but  mortification  took  place,  and  closed  in  a  short  time 
his  Indian  career. 

The  anxiety  caused  by  these  events  most  probably  tended  to  repro- 
duce the  disease  that  had  been  only  partially  subdued,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  declared  that  he  should  again  change  climates;  but  he 
postponed  doing  so,  in  order  to  complete  the  time  that  would  entitle 
him  to  full  pension  on  retirement. 

Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  an  Indian 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  related  ;  if  it  is  not  a  vulture  gnawing 

his  liver,  it  is  something  quite  as  bad.    Mr.  D r  was  a  dying  proof 

of  this,  as,  after  several  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  he  closed  his 
earthly  journey,  or  voyage,  the  day  the  ship  made  the  "  Land  of  the 
Lizard." 

His  widow  having  paid  all  proper  honours  to  his  remains,  and  settled 
her  worldly  concerns  in  London,  had  passed,  with  her  daughter,  a  year 
in  visiting  different  watering-places ;  until,  tired  of  this  vagabond  life, 
she  had  purchased  what  Coleridge  calls  the  "  Devil's  delight*' — a  cot- 
tage omee  in  Devonshire — where  she  was  now  joined  by  her  surviving 
son,  who  had  passed  through  Oxford,  but  without  the  honours. 

1  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  was  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  my  hostess,  and  was  shown  by  a  servant  to  my  place  of 
roost,  which  in  some  measure  deserved  that  title,  as  it  was  like  a  spar- 
row's nest,  opening  on  the  thatch.  On  returning  to  the  drawing-room 
I  was  introduced  to  the  other  guests — a  baronet  of  those  parts  and  his 

lady;   a  Mr.  P z,  a  reformed  Jew,  his  wife,  daughter,   and  son 

Joseph ;  a  physician  from  Exeter ;  the  curate  of  the  hamlet,  a  consider- 
able dandy  ;  and  the  late  Captain  H n  of  the  Navy,  then  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  guard-ships  in  Hamoazc.     In  enumerating  the 

guests,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  a  Miss  Margaret  B n,  who  was 

on  a  visit  with  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  was  first  cousin  to  her 
late  husband  ;  she  had  arrived  only  the  day  before,  and  I  must  give  her 
credit  for  being  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  tribe  of  ancient 
damsels  I  had  ever  met  with.  She  had  lost  her  parents  some  years 
bince,  and  had  soon  afterwards  associated  with  another  spinster  in 
nearly  similar  circumstances.  They  carried  on  their  joint-stock  old 
maidenhood  in  a  cottage  at  Twickenham,  from  whence  they  seldom 
diverged  above  a  mile. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  secluded  sort  of  life  would 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  shyness  ;  but  there  appeared  no  signs  of 
mauvaise  honUy  and  the  tongue  of  the  spinster  seemed  inclined  to  make 
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amends  for  its  loog  inactiTity.  Hanng  enacted  the  |>art  of  laij 
Bountiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Twickenham,  she  was  delighted  to  be  seate: 
near  a  medical  man  of  some  repute,  and  soon  overwhelmed  her  nei;ri> 
hour  with  questions  about  whitJows,  sprains,  opodeldoc,  and  fridr) 
balsam.  In  order  to  stop  this  current  of  speech,  the  doctor  asked  it^ 
fair  one  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  as  he  swallowed  it,  he  in  war  :^ 
ejaculated  against  old  women,  basilicon  plaster,  brown  paper,  ai. 
vinegar.  The  ceremony  of  drinking  wine  suggested  to  Miss  B.  to  i-i 
the  Doctor  which  he  thought  the  most  wholesome  kind :  this  «i< 
mounting  the  medico  on  his  hobby,  as  he  had  some  idea  of  publishin; 
a  treatise  on  the  subject.  He  ran  over  all  the  wines  he  had  seen  • : 
heard  of,  and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Rhenish ;  much  to  the  ej: 
prise  of  his  maiden  neighbour,  who  declared  she  thought  it  nasty  sci: 
stuff.  **  There  you  mistake,  Madam,"  said  the  Doctor ;  '*  so  far  fr^c 
its  being  sour,  it  is  almost  the  only  wine  that  camnot  be  turned  inic 
vinegar." 

'•  Pray,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  D r,  •*  how  did  you  find  Lord  M : 

to  whose  assistance  you  were  called  in  ?" 

**  Rather  a  serious  case.  Madam,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  **  he  had  receivec 
an  accidental  wound  when  out  shooting ;  there  was  considerable  ferr. 
and  at  one  time  I  rather  apprehended  tetanus,** 

••  filess  my  heart !"  said  Miss  B n.     "  Has  Lord  M .  been  j 

danger  of  tape-worm — the  horrid  monster  I  once  saw  in  a  bottle  T 

This  sally  produced  a  general  laugh,  and  iSsculapius  rather  winces 
under  it,  as  supposing  it  might  partly  arise  from  his  using  a  technica. 
term ;  he  therefore  put  on  a  very  serious  countenance,  and  informs j 
Miss  Margaret  that  tetanus  did  not  mean  tape-worm,  but  locked-jiv. 
vulgarly  so  called ;  and  he  thought  it  a  disease  that  might  do  sobu 
persons  much  good. 

Mrs.  D — ^r,  seeing  the  awkward  turn  things  were  taking,  change 

the  conversation,  by  asking  Captain  H what  news  there  was  fnc 

Plymouth.  He  answered,  it  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  beings  where  t- 
was :  the  first  was,  to  do  honour  to  Mrs.  D — r's  kind  invitation  ;  ai . 
the  second,  to  request  the  favour  of  her  company,  her  family,  and  guesis, 
at  a  ball  he  meant  to  give  on  board  his  ship.  Two  German  prince: 
were  expected  at  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and  a  branch  of  our  oun 
Royal  Family.  There  was  to  be  a  ship-launch,  a  review  of  troops,  hl 
assembly  of  the  Yacht  Club,  and  finally  the  ball  aforesaid.  He  sak 
that  the  Admiral's  lady  was  his  relation,  and  would  be  happy  to  shov 
every  attention  to  the  ladies  of  the  party ;  and  should  have  been  siai 
to  have  received  them  under  her  own  roof,  but  the  house  was  full.  Tm 
Captain  said  he  would,  if  permitted,  bespeak  apartments  at  the  hotel. 
The  invitation  put  all  the  party  on  the  qui  vive :  the  Baronet  and  hi^ 
lady  pleaded  a  previous  engagement ;  the  Doctor,  his  professional  duty ; 

but  the  rest  accepted  the  challenge  with  acclamation.     Captain  H 

returned  to  Plymouth  the  next  day  ;  and  I  remained  till  the  following 
morning,  being,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  highly  amusru 
with  the  different  sallies  of  the  spinster  guest,  and  the  innocence  of  her 
confessions. 

During  the  illness  of  her  chum  (if  such  a  phrase  may  be  applied  to  a 
female),  the  dinner  department  had  fallen  under  her  temporary  jurisdic- 
tion :  she  had  ordered  a  knuckle  of  veal  to  be  roasted,  and  directed  the 
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fillet  to  be  salted,  taking  It  for  beef;  until  the  cook  interposed  and  pre- 
vented the  atrocity.  She  had  an  experimental  hot-bed,  in  which  she 
had  sown  pearl  barley  and  sag^,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  ;  and 
was  all  astonishment  that  they  had  never  come  up. 

We  promised  ourselves  much  amusement  from  her  remarks  on  what 
she  should  see  at  Plymouth.  It  appeared  that,  although  she  had  been 
occasionally  in  London,  she  had  never  run  down  her  longitude  far 
enough  to  the  east  to  see  a  ship.  She  had  heard  of  a  Richmond  steamer 
having  come  up  so  high  as  Eel-Pie  Island,  with  a  cargo  of  cockneys, 
aided  by  a  high  spring-tide ;  but  this  astounding  event  she  was  not 
witness  of  herself.  The  largest  species  of  craft  of  which  she  was  cog* 
nizant  were  the  river  barges  that  she  had  frequently  seen  enter  and 
emerge  from  Teddington  lock ;  therefore  her  mind,  on  the  subject  of 
ships  and  shipping,  was  nearly  a  tabula  rasa  ;  all  she  knew  on  that, 
as  well  as  many  other  subjects,  being  derived  from  the  pages  of  the  St. 
Jameses  Chronicle^  which  her  partner  in  cottage  life  received  occasionally 
from  a  friend,  sometimes  when  it  was  a  month  old. 

On  the  appointed  day  Captain  H.  and  myself  were  in  attendance  on 
the  steps  of  Wildey's  Hotel,  and  in  a  short  time  the  carriages  drove  up 
to  that  edifice,  which  looked  like  a  solid  parallelopipedon,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  painted  alfresco  with  yolks  of  eggs* 
Like  Hamlet,  however,  it  had  *'  that  within  which  passeth  show;"  and 
the  party  soon  found  themselves  comfortably  lodged,  and  the  dinner 
nearly  ready  to  be  served.  I  learned  from  Mrs.  D — ^r  that  on  their 
near  approach  to  Plymouth,  Miss  fi — n  had  asked  what  the  poles  were 
that  she  saw  sticking  up  above  the  houses :  she  had  been  informed  that 
they  were  the  masts  of  the  ships — she  had  made  no  further  remark ; 
probably  "  chewing  the  cud"  of  reflection  on  what  she  had  heard. 

During  the  progress  of  the  repast  Captain  H gave  the  company  a 

programme  of  the  different  arrangements  of  the  week,  which  would 
commence  the  day  but  one  afterwards ;  and,  in  the  interim,  he  proposed 
having  his  barge  ready  the  next  day  after  breakfast,  to  have  some  lion' 
izing  on  the  water  :  all  this  plan  was  well  received,  by  the  juniors  with 
delight,  and  it  engrossed  almost  all  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 

It  chanced  that  at  dinner  Mr.  P — z  was  seated  next  to  Miss  Margaret 
B — ^n,  who  had  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  She  found  him  ready  and 
obliging  in  answering  her  manifold  questions,  and  she  considered  him 
a  very  good  tempered,  well-bred  person,  to  whom  she  was  bound  to  be 
very  civil.  Previous  to  her  first  meeting  him  in  the  country.  Miss 
D— r  had  informed  her  that  he  was  a  "  reformed  Jew."  The  real  im- 
port of  this  phrase  the  spinster  was  ignorant  of,  and  conjectured  that 
Mr.  P — z  had  been  a  naughty  Jew  in  his  youth,  and  was  now  come  to 
a  sense  of  his  errors.  The  saying  of  *'  a  reformed  rake  making  a  good 
husband*'  was  familiar  to  her,  and  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  P — z  was 
exemplary  in  his  conduct  in  his  matrimonial  capacity,  and  was  a  kind 
and  indulgent  parent.  She,  therefore,  in  her  own  mind,  put  the  Jew 
and  the  rake  in  the  same  category,  never  doubting  that  the  former  still 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 

They  had  scarcely  been  seated  when  she  asked  her  neighbour  if  he 
had  seen  the  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  and  received  in  answer  what  might 
be  called  a  snubby — "  No  !** 

'*  Dear  me,"  she  said,  "  she  was  surprised  at  that ;  it  gave  such  a 
fine  character  of  his  countrymen.     How  bravely,"  she  said,  ''they 
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defended  themselves  against  the  Romans.  Pray,"  said  she,  '*  are  you 
a  Samaritan,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  V 

Not  having  any  answer  to  these  pleasant  questions,  she  continued: — 
*'  On  recollecting,  however,  that  your  na«ie  is  not  one  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  perhaps  you  trace  your  descent  from  the  lost  tribes  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  is  hunting  for  in  the  East  ?"  Her  astonishment  at  receiving  no 
reply  to  these  queries  could  only  be  equalled  by  seeing  her  neighbour 
help  himself  to  a  slice  of  ham.  *'  Ah,"  said  she,  ''  I  see  you  are  fond 
of  ham  ;  I  suppose  you  have  got  a  dis — ^I  beg  pardon — ^permission — 
to  eat  it."  Now  it  was  one  of  the  points  of  conformity  that  Mr.  P — z 
liked  to  bring  prominently  forward  his  attachment  to  the  unclean  beast ; 
and  in  nothing  was  he  more  ready  to  show  his  attachment  to  Christi- 
anity than  in  his  love  of  pork.  He,  therefore,  answered  directly,  that 
he  liked  ham  very  much  ;  that  he  took  great  pains  in  curing  his  own ; 
that  he  was  also  very  choice  in  his  breed,  of  which  she  might  judge 
herself  if  ever  she  came  to  Fair  Oak.     He  concluded  by  saying  that 

he  had  just  sent  a  couple  of  his  best  Chinese  to  Captain  H ,  and 

they  were  now  on  board  his  ship.  ''  A  couple  of  Chinese  \"  thought 
Miss  Peggy  to  herself;  "  what  can  they  be  for?'*  "  Oh,"  continued 
she,  in  her  self-communing,  *'  they  are,  I  suppose,  to  make  the  tea  at 
the  ball." 

At  eleven  the  next  day  Captain  H — ^n's  barge  was  lying  close  to  that 
ancient  edifice  the  Victualling-office,  under  the  Citadel ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  the  ladies,  with  a  quantum  suff.  of  shawls,  cloaks,  and 
furs,  were  seated  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  the  boat  was  pulled  out  merrily 
towards  the  Sound ;  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and,  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say,  le  temps  superbe.     On  clearing  the  point  of  the  Citadel 

Miss  Margaret,  pointing  to  the  Sound,  asked  Captain  H what 

the  object  was  she  saw  in  that  direction?  '^That  is  a  frigate  at 
anchor."  '*  Dear  me,"  she  said,  *^  and  is  that  a  frigate?  What  a 
little  thing  it  looks."  '*  You  forget.  Madam,"  said  the  complaisant 
Captain,  *'  the  distance  between  us,  and  farther,  that  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  perfections  of  works  of  art  to  appear  less  than  what  they  really 
are."  *•  And  what  is  that  black  line  I  see  beyond  ?*'  "  That  is  the 
Breakwater."  Here  also  her  anticipations  were  deceived ;  and  even 
after  passing  close  to  the  frigate,  and  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
Breakwater,  her  ideas  could  not  be  rectified;  she  could  not  form  any 
idea  in  either  case  of  the  mass  concealed  by  the  sea. 

After  purchasing  seals  and  trinkets  made  of  the  Devonshire  marble, 
the  masses  of  which  form  this  great  barrier  to  the  power  of  Daddy 
Neptune,  they  proceeded  to  view  the  large  reservoir  for  water,  con- 
structed at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Sound. 

The  workmen  were  still  employed  in  completing  the  embankment, 
&c  :  the  space  intended  for  the  reception  of  water  was  yet  unoccupied, 
and  gave  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  than  if  actually  filled,  of  the  quantity 
it  might  contain.  This  work  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth :  formerly  the  shipping  in  the  open  roadstead 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  more  sheltered  but  distant  anchorage  of  Cawsand 
Bay,  received  their  water  from  a  reservoir  in  the  Tamar.  In  gales  of 
wind  in  the  winter  there  was  often  no  communication  for  days ;  and 
ships,  after  riding  out  a  south-wester,  and  wishing  to  go  to  sea  when 
the  weather  moderated,  were  still  obliged  to  lose  a  day  waiting  for  a 
supply  of  water. 
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The  usual  conclusion  to  an  excursion  of  the  nature  such  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  was  a  visit  to  Mount  Edgcumbe.  This  place 
has  been  so  v^ell  illustrated  in  prose  and  verse,  and  proof  impres- 
sions, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  than  my  own  opinion  is, 
that  it  owes  its  principal  attractions  to  its  peculiar  situation,  and  to 
contrast.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  possesses  considerable  beauty,  but 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  it  might  be  planted  in  one  of  the 
many  charming  valleys  of  Devon,  or  Somerset,  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
or  any  other  rich  and  cultivated  district,  and  probably  it  would  be  passed 
without  drawing  particular  attention ;  but,  placed  as  it  is,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  oiuU  amidst  the  surrounding  desert  ranges  of  naked  and  barren 
rocks.  Facing  it  in  the  most  distant  point  of  view  is  the  range  of  hills 
extending  from  the  east  entrance  of  the  Sound  to  Catwater,  beaten  for 
ages  by  winds  and  waves,  scarcely  exhibiting  a  vestige  of  vegetation ; 
in  the  nearer  foreground  arc  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Devonport, 
Mount  Wise,  the  naked  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  and,  until  lately,  the 
sterile  and  rocky  promontory  projecting  from  Stonehouse.  This  last 
had  lately  undergone  a  complete  change :  the  whole  mass  of  stone 
looking  inwards  to  Hamoaze  has  been  levelled,  to  form  a  Victualling- 
yard,  and  a  range  of  storehouses  built,  excelling  in  external  appear- 
ance, and  internal  space  and  arrangement,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  Their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built  will  strike  more  forcibly  those  who  recollect  the  ancient  Victualling- 
office,  stuck  on  to  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  Citadeli 
something  in  the  fashion  of  a  swallow's  nest. 

After  inspecting  the  mansion,  about  which  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able,  the  party  strolled  through  the  gardens  and  grounds ;  and  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  they  seemed  to  stumble,  as  if  by  accident^ 
on  a  cold  collation  spread  on  the  grass,  which  the  forethought  of  Capt. 
H — n  had  provided.  Such  surprises  are  always  agreeable,  and  the 
amusement  was  much  heightened  by  the  attempts  of  ourexcellent^friend 
Miss  Margaret,  to  be  seated  on  the  grass  with  proper  decorum.  After 
the  repast  the  walks  were  resumed  until  all  the  territory  was  explored, 
when  they  again  embarked  to  take  tea  with  the  hospitable  Captain,  on 
board  his  ship,  and  make  inspection  thereof,  which  completed  a  day  of 
much  interest  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  morning  the  carriages  were  at  the  door  to  convey  the 
party  to  Devonport: — all  honour  to  the  citizens  for  giving  it  that  name. 
Its  former  designation  gave  it  an  air  of  subserviency  to  a  place  to  which 
it  was  nearly  equal  in  population,  and  superior  in  situation.  The  words 
in  themselves,  *'  Plymouth  Dock,"  were  not  so  bad,  had  they  not  been, 
as  I  have  hinted,  **  badly  sorted ;"  and  then,  with .  that  English  abhor- 
rence of  three  syllables,  when  one  will  serve  the  purpose,  the  place  was, 
in  its  own  neighbourhood,  not  known  by  any  other  name  than  '*  Dock** 
— tout  court. 

Now  this,  beside  the  cacophony,  would  not  be  quite  so  intelligible  to 
strangers.  A  man  saying  he  was  going  to  *'  Dock,*'  might  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  he  was  either  going  to  dock  a  horse,  or  extirpate 
weeds  from  his  cabbage-garden.  The  word  Devonport  could  not,  on 
the  contrary,  be  cut  down  from  its  fair  proportions,  by  any  process  of 
clipping. 

On  arriving  at  the  Dockyard  gates,  they  learned  that  Royalty  and  the 
Principaliim  had  preceded  them ;  and,  although  they  took  pains  to 
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prevent  clashing,  they  came  in  contact  in  front  of  the  ship  that  was  to 
be  launched  in  the  evening.  The  foreign  illusirisnini  seemed  to  imitate 
the  reported  conduct  of  the  North  American  Indian  chiefs,  who  think 
it  adds  to  their  consequence  not  to  appear  surprised,  under  any  circum- 
stances. Some  things  in  the  Dockyard  must  have  appeared  novel,  but 
they  were  all  regarded  with  the  same  general  air  of  nonchcUance.  The 
Master  Attendant,  in  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Yard,  begged  to  call 
attention  to  the  sheds  for  covering  the  ships  in  progress  ;  when  one  of 
the  Arch- Dukes  cooly  said, — "  Yes,  they  are  well  constructed,  but  you 
have  borrowed  the  idea  from  our  arsenal  at  Venice,  where  they  have 
been  long  in  use." 

The  ideas  of  our  spinster  friend  had  been  considerably  enlarged  on 
the  subject  of  ships  when  she  had  observed  the  busy  hive  on  board 
Captain  H — n's  ship,  and  had  become  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree, 
with  many  of  the  items  that  go  to  maite  up  the  grand  total  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Still  she  had  not  formed  any  idea  of  the  great  mass  below  water, 
until  she  stood  in  front  of  this  great  pile  of  timber,  and  was  told  that  its 
dimensions  did  not  exceed  those  of  the  ship  she  had  been  on  board  of 
the  preceding  day.  I  think  the  ideas  of  many  persons  will  coincide  with 
those  of  this  maid  of  Twickenham  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that, 
accustomed  as  I  had  been  in  my  boyhood  to  see  ships  and  vessels  of 
considerable  size  and  burthen,  I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  tiie 
first  ship  of  war  (a  frigate),  which  fell  infinitely  below  my  ideas  on  that 
subject  As  was  observed  by  Captain  H — ^n,  the  general  symmetry 
diminishes  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  parts,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
in  a  dockyard  that  one  becomes  well  acquainted  with  matters  in  detail. 
The  anchor,  that  appears  like  a  trinket  at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  looks  a 
mighty  different  affair  outside  the  forge-house  ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,  contrast  the  mainmast  of  a  line-of- battle  ship  in  the  mast-house, 
and  when  it  is  fitted  on  board. 

Our  friends  proceeded — start  not,  sensitive  reader — I  am  not  going 
to  give  you  a  ccUalogue  raisonnke  of  all  the  multifarious  objects  in  Her 
Majesty's  Dockyards,  or  to  write  a  guide-book ;  but,  after  having 
glanced  at  these  different  wonders,  they  proceeded  **  to  the  place  front 
whence  they  came,"  to  eat  an  early  dinner,  and  return  to  see  the  ship 
launched. 

The  Admiral  and  bis  lady  had  left  their  cards  previous  tu  the  arrival 
of  the  party ;  and  they  now  found  an  invitation  for  the  gentlemen  to 
the  Admiral's  public  dinner  the  next  day,  and  a  desire  for  the  ladies  to 

join  Lady  D in  the  evening,  and  all  proceed  together  to  the  ball 

un  board  the  O — n.  This  invitation  caused  a  little  discussion  :  our 
clerical  friend  was  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Rector ;  the  two  young  men 
were  alarmed  at  dining  with  the  big-wigs;  so  that  only  the  ci-devant 
Jew  and  myself  agreed  to  fulfil  the  male  part  of  the  invitation.  This 
matter  arranged,  dinner  was  swallowed,  *'  time  and  tide  waiting  for  no 
man,*'  and  we  returned  to  witness  the  launch  of  the  ship  at  high-water. 

Although  of  frequent  occurrence,  few  sights  create  more  interest  in 
this  country  than  the  launch  of  a  ship.  The  present  differed  little  from 
preceding  ones.  There  was  a  gallery  all  round,  filled  with  well-dressed 
spectators,  principally  ladies  ;  and  at  the  extremity,  opposite  to  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  an  elevated  platform  for  *'  s ;  in  front  of  thein^ 

and  nearly  touching  the  head  of  t  ^ndsome  chair,  in 

which  was  seated  the  Admiral's  la  idance  the  Flag* 
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Lieutenant,  who,  after  the  shores  were  struck  away  and  the  first  tre- 
mulous motion  appeared,  giving  notice  that  the  mighty  mass  was  ahout 
to  move  by  its  own  weighty  handed  the  bottle  to  the  lady,  who  dashed 
it  against  the  bows,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  the  ship.  As  the 
newspapers  say,  she  glided  into  her  native  element  majestically — ^the 
ship  I  mean,  not  the  lady — amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  evening  concluded  at  the  theatre,  which,  with  the  ball-room, 
is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  hotel,  and  form  what  Jonathan  would 
call  a  block  of  buildings. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  a  voyage  up  the  river.  Every  one 
has  been  or  ought  to  have  been  up  the  Tamar :  they  may  depend  on  it 
that,  if  they  have  a  fine  day  and  a  good  luncheon,  they  cannot  pass  any- 
where the  time  more  pleasantly ;  the  only  uneasiness  I  suffered  was, 
that  we  should  be  late  for  the  punctual  hours  of  the  Admiral.  When  I 
called  for  my  friends  at  the  dinner  hour,  I  found  P — z  with  the  ladies, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  the  smart  little  curate  entered,  dressed  for 
the  evening,  and  redolent  of  the  sweets  of  the  toilet ;  at  his  appearance 
he  was  addressed  by  Miss  B — n  with  the  question  if  he  was  a  sheriff? 
**  A  sheriff,  Madam  !*'  exclaimed  the  clerical  beau — **  what  makes  you 
think  so  ?"  '*  Why,  you  have  got  a  gold  chain  round  your  neck,  and 
the  only  person  I  ever  saw  with  such  a  thing  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
London ;  his  chain,  to  be  sure,  was  much  larger  ;  but  perhaps  you  are  a 
country  sheriff,  and  wear  a  small  one  on  that  account.''  Glancing  her 
eye  from  this  part  of  the  person,  it  rested  on  the  hand  of  the  curate. 
*'  What  a  handsome  ring  that  is  on  your  finger !"  she  continued  :  she 

had  struck  for  once  on  the  right  key  ;  Mr.  A was  rather  vain  of  his 

rings,  and,  turning  his  hand  about  to  show  it  off,  he  said  in  a  deprecat- 
ing tone,  "  Why,  my  dear  Madam,  that  is  merely  a  shooting  ring." 
When  we  had  got  into  the  carriage  he  said,  '*  What  a  troublesome  im- 
pertinent old  cat  that  Miss  B — n  is."  *'  I  grant,"  said  I,  *'  that  she 
showed  a  little  of  the  claws  on  the  subject  of  the  chain,  but  it  appeared 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  ring  it  was  paite  de  velours!' 

The  gay  curate  deposited  P — z  and  myself  at  Mount  Wis^,  and  went 
on  his  own  dinner  errand.  We  entered  a  drawing-room  half  full  of  blue 
and  red  coats,  but  not  a  single  petticoat :  this  was  an  oflicial  feed. 
When  it  was  announced,  we  filed  off  according  to  dates  of  commission* 
If  there  should  ever  be  such  a  thing  as  a  mixed  Court-martial,  this 
dinner  would  give  a  just  idea  of  it :  if  P — z,  the  only  mufti  present, 
had  been  seated  at  a  little  table  by  himself,  in  shape  of  a  Judge-Advo- 
cate, the  picture  would  have  been  complete.  However  this  practice 
may  be  consistent  with  propriety  and  etiquette,  it  has  small  tendency  to 
sociability ;  the  persons  coupled  off  by  epaulettes  are  often  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  have  to  open  conversation  with  its  rudiments,  that 
scarce  ever  goes  beyond  technical  or  professional  subjects.  In  the 
present  instance  the  talk  seemed  to  languish  very  much,  and  to  be  sent 
forth  at  intervals  like  minute-guns.  Disjointed  phrases  might  be  heard 
from  individuals :  "  Great  strain  on  the  chain-cable" — **  Fine  howilzer 
practice" — *•  I  always  have  my  Adjutant  to  see  to  that  point" — *'  She 
has  brought  a  fine  freight  from  Vera  Cruz" — "  Were  you  at  guard- 
mounting  yesterday  ? " — **  The  matches  of  the  Yacht  Club  are  all 
made" — *'  I  hear  the  review  is  postponed." 

The  Admiral  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  conversation  general,  and 
then  turned  to  P--s»  who  sat  on  his  left  hand — ^*M  thinki  Sir,"  said  he. 
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I  met  a  namesake  of  yours  at  Trinidad,"  **  Very  likely.  Sir,"  was  the 
reply :  ^*  I  suppose  it  was  my  brother."  *'  Really,'*  said  the  Admiral, 
'^  I  received  much  civility  from  him  during  my  stay,  which  I  recollect 
with  pleasure." 

In  fact  P — z  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Spanish  families  of  Jews. 
When  the  persecution  commenced  in  the  Peninsula  against  that  unfor- 
tunate race,  they  almost  all  conformed,  at  least  externally,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  great  numbers  assumed  the  names  of  Spaniards, 
which  will  account  for  the  many  instances  now  familiar  in  this  country 
in  Jewish  families.  The  Inquisition,  however,  was  too  prying  for  many ; 
and  they  migrated,  some  to  Spanish  America,  and  others  to  the  colo- 
nies. The  ancestors  of  P — z  had  removed  to  Trinidad.  When  that 
island  was  ceded  to  England,  one  of  the  brothers  remained  there  to 
carry  on  the  traffic  sub  rosa  with  the  Spanish  Main,  and  my  present 
acquaintance  had  come  to  London  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  connexion. 
The  brothers  both  made  their  fortunes  in  this  branch  of  commerce. 

The  entrance  of  coffee  seemed  a  general  relief,  and  we  hastened  to 
join  the  ladies,  whom  we  were  soon  ordered  to  escort  to  the  boats, 

Lady  D having  offered  her  services  to  officiate  for  Captain  H 

in  the  reception  of  his  guests.  The  night,  though  clear,  was  dark,  our 
guide  being  the  dim  sort  of  light  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the  deck  of 
Captain  H — — *s  ship.  On  arriving  on  board  we  were  much  struck 
with  the  gay  appearance,  although  produced  by  the  simplest  means : 
the  upper  deck  had  been  cleared  of  all  encumbrances,  and  was  as  white 
as  scrubbing  and  holystone  could  make  it.  The  whole  extent  was 
covered,  fore  and  aft,  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  which  also  formed 
the  side  walls  of  this  aquatic  ball-room.  A  covering  of  canvass  was 
spread  over  this,  as  protection  from  the  weather ;  sundry  martial  em* 
blems,  as  stars  of  bayonets  and  cutlasses,  adorned  the  fore  and  mizen 
masts ;  while  wreaths  of  evergreens  concealed  the  stays  or  any  other 
objects  that  were  not  screened  by  the  flags.  A  spiral  orchestra  was 
formed  round  the  mainmast ;  while  the  band  of  the  Marines  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  poop,  and  played  during  the  intervals  between  the  dances. 
The  breek  of  the  poop  was  ornamented  with  transparent  devices,  and 
the  cabin  within  divided  by  bulkheads,  one  part  forming  a  card-room, 
and  the  other  a  cloak-room  for  the  ladies. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  rocket  from  Mount  Wise  announced  the  departure 
from  the  shore  of  the  Royal  Duke  and  foreign  princes  :  their  approach 
was  hailed  by  cheers  from  the  different  ships ;  the  decks  were  lighted 
up  with  lanterns  and  blue-lights  burnt  at  the  bowsprit,  yard-arms,  &c. 
Dancing  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  con  spirito,  1  was 
glad  to  see  that  our  two  young  female  friends  attracted  notice.  Miss 
D — r  and  Rebecca  P — z  each  having  had  the  honour  of  the  Austrian 
waltz.  The  seniors  were  either  established  at  their  rubbers,  or  seated 
as  dowager-inspectors  over  the  dance.  Miss  Margaret  was  tlierefore 
almost  the  only  one  not  employed  in  some  sort  of  activity.  She  was 
then  in  that  debatable  portion  of  ancient  maiden's  life  when  she  thinks 
it  proper  to  leave  ofif  dancing,  or  rather  when  dancing  leaves  her,  and 
she  thinks  she  is  still  too  young  to  dwindle  down  into  a  regular  card- 
player  ;  therefore  her  present  position  was  not  very  agreeable :  had  she 
been  in  any  degr  a  supper  was  in  preparation,  nothing 

could  have  prev*  isMRtance  in  laying  it  out — ^it  was  a 

hobby,  or  rath  ^ert  was  seldom  gratified. 
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Once,  at  a  ball  at  Richmond,  she  was  so  intently  occupied  in  this  way, 
when  concealed  by  a  great  pyramid  of  confectionary,  that  the  waiter 
left  the  room,  and  locked  her  up ;  she  remained  nearly  an  hour  prisoner, 
the  bell-pull  having  been  broken,  and,  although  she  thundered  at  the 
door,  the  noise  was  not  heard.  In  the  present  instance,  she  was  quite 
at  a  loss  whether  the  ship  she  was  in  was  the  same  she  had  been  on 
board  of  two  days  before  ;  in  that  she  was  quite  certain  she  had  gone 
down  at  least  one  flight  of  steps,  but  now  there  were  apparently  no 
means  of  descent.  In  this  dilemma  I  met  her  hovering  near  the  gang- 
way, when  she  said,  "  Pray,  is  this  the  same  ship  we  were  in  some 
days  since?"  '*  Certainly,"  I  said.  **  And  is  it  hollow  beneath  where 
we  stand  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  I ;  **  the  main-deck  is  below,  and  I  would 
not  wonder  if  something  good  was  brewing  there  for  our  advantage 
presently." 

I  guessed  this  was  enough  to  awaken  her  curiosity:  away  she 
scuttled  to  the  poop-cabin,  searched  all  over  the  cloak-room,  and  then 
peered  over  the  deck  in  the  card-room  with  such  eagerness  that  some 
of  the  card-players  asked  if  she  had  lost  anything.  She  then  returned 
to  look  about  on  the  quarter-deck:  the  hatchway  here  had  been  covered 
with  a  large  circular  ottoman,  on  which  were  seated  P — z,  his  wife,  and 
sundry  other  spectators  of  the  dance.  Balked  in  her  endeavours  here, 
she  looked  out  sharp  before  the  main-mast ;  but  the  main-hatchway  had 
been  shut  with  the  gratings  and  some  canvass ;  over  it  was  spread  a 
carpet,  and  on  this  were  sofas,  ottomans,  chairs,  8cc. ;  there  only  re- 
mained the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  to  that  she  fought  her  way  through 
all  manner  of  quadrilles.  Here  she  had  nearly  maide  the  required  dis- 
covery, as  the  fore-hatchway  remained  open  to  send  up  refreshments 
that  were  served  out  in  a  temporary  pantry  fitted  close  to  it ;  it  chanced, 
however,  at  that  moment  all  the  servants  had  congregated  round  this 
spot  for  a  fresh  supply  of  negus,  &c.,  and  effectually  impeded  the  view 
of  the  entrance  to  the  regions  below. 

Returning  with  something  of  a  disconsolate  spirit,  she  met  the  dandy 
curate.  **  How  comes  it,"  said  she,  "  you  are  not  among  the  dancers  f' 
This  address  alarmed  Mr.  A — n  considerably,  as  it  looked  very  like  a 
challenge:  he  immediately  said,  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
been  fond  of  dancing,  but  that  he  had  been  debarred,  having  been 
bom  with  three  bones  in  one  of  his  legs.  **  Dear  me !"  said  she,  ''  I 
wonder  you  don't  have  it  sawed  out !" 

Thence  she  directed  her  steps  to  the  seat  on  which  she  had  seen 
P — ^z  and  his  wife:  the  latter,  on  seeing  her  approach,  and  having 
some  dread  of  her  tongue,  glided  off  to  the  card-room.  Miss  Peggy 
took  possession  of  her  seat,  and,  wishing  to  say  something  complimen- 
tary, she  asked  P — z  if  he  did  not  think  that  Solomon  would  be  sur- 
prised, if  he  was  alive  again,  to  see  such  a  sight  on  board  ship. 
**  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply ;  '*  I  dare  say  Solomon  was  on  board  of 
fifty  ships-of-war  in  his  time."  **  Bless  me !"  said  the  spinster ;  ^*how 
could  that  be  ?" 

P — z,  who  had  been  watching  his  daughter  dancing  with  a  gay 
Lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  had  not  missed  his  better  half  from  his  side, 
and  thought  that  the  remark  came  from  her;  he  gave  the  answer 
naturally  enough,  as  Solomon  had  been  an  old  crony  of  his,  and  prize- 
agent's  agent  at  Plymouth ;  but  the  sound  of  Mbs  Peggy's  voice  on 
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bar  lejolnder  brougbt  bini  to  his  recollection,  and  lie  begged  pfidon  of 
Miss  B-^^n,  nol  knowing  it  was  to  her  be  8pok&— but  he  did  not  cle«f 
up  the  mystery  about  Solomon. 

*'  How  well  your  son  dances  T'  said  Miss  B — ^n,  ''  and  bow  I  like 
bis  name  !  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  tbi^  to  read  the  hiatory 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  ;  but  I  hope  your  son  Joseph  will  never  be 
assailed  by  any  naughty  Mrs.  Potiphars.  Pray,  who  is  that  he  is 
dancing  with  ?" — (a  Miss  T-— e»  the  daughter  of  a  Surgeon  in  Ply- 
mouth)— **  What  a  beautiful  creature  she  is !"  said  the  spinster.  P-— s 
seemed  to  think  that  his  son  was  of  the  same  opinion,  which  did  not 
give  him  particular  pleasure ;  and  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have 
had  quite  so  bad  an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Potiphar.  Seeing  the  attack  of 
the  spinster  about  to  be  renewed,  he  bolted,  and  joined  his  wife  in  the 
card-room. 

Soon  after  twelve  a  gong  was  struck — ^the  Marine  band  played  *'  God 
Save  the  King" — when  three  or  four  of  the  servants  removed  the  cir« 
cular  ottoman  already  alluded  to,  and  discovered  a  well-lighted  and  car* 
peted  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  main-deck,  where  was  displayed  a 
splendid  supper.  The  Soyal  guests  were  placed  at  a  table  a  little  aepe- 
rated  from  the  general  line,  where  the  different  guests  seated  themselves 
as  they  descended  with  their  partners.  The  viands  were  excellent,  and 
Champagne  in  profusion.  The  dance  was  afterwards  renewed  with 
great  spirit,  until  the  *'  jocund  day"  showed  he  was  ready  to  light  the 
company  to  their  respective  abodes,  where,  however,  their  repose  waa 
not  to  be  of  long  duration,  as  the  sailing-match  of  the  yachts,  which 
was  to  close  the  gaieties  of  Plymouth,  was  to  take  place  early  in  the 
forenoon. 

This  kind  of  sport  can  only  be  well  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  vessels — it  is  mighty  dull-work  for  shore-goera  ;  it 
may  chance,  if  they  are  alert,  that  they  may  see  the  start,  but  their 
patience  is  put  to  a  considerable  trial  if  they  wait  the  coming-in.  Hie 
party  I  was  engaged  in  embarked  on  board  Sir  H —  H — 's  yachts  and 
stood  out  with  the  competitors  for  the  prize ;  they  rounded  the  £ddy« 
stone,  and  returned— the  ladies  declaring,  of  course,  that  they  were  de- 
lighted, but  I  believe  very  happy  when  they  found  themselves  on  shore. 

There  had  been  an  invitation  for  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  to 
dine  with  the  — th  Regiment,  but  only  young  D — r  and  the  junior 
P — z  seemed  inclined  to  join  me.  As  the  regiment  had  recently 
returned  from  abroad,  had  just  received  their  new  mess-phte,  and 
intended  to  do  honour  to  their  Colonel,  who  had  been  recently 
appointed — as  I  knew  also  that  some  of  the  Yacht  Club,  and  one  or 
two  sporting  men,  would  be  of  the  party— it  was  not  difficult  to  foreaee 
that  it  would  be  a  wet  night ;  I  therefore  gave  my  young  friends  warn- 
ing. D — ^r  was  not  alarmed  for  the  result,  as  he  had  been  pretty  well 
broken  in  at  sundry  lotnein^f  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  other  youth  promised 
to  be  ofi  his  guard. 

On  arriving  at  the  barracks  we  were  saluted  by  that  ancient  and 
respectable  air,  *'  The  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  performed  as  a  solo 
on  parchment,  and  were  shown  into  an  apartment  that  served  as  an 
ante-room ;  it  was  too  bad  for  any  one  to  inhabit,  and  had  been  put  tQ 
this  use — as  the  idea  of  a  reception-room  to  a  mess  would  have  over- 
turned the  philosophy  of  all  barrack-boards,  past,  present,  and  to  conae* 
This  spare  quarter,  as  it  was  called,  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the  Calcutta 
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black-hole,  so  thickly  was  it  stowed ;.  bat  there  is  one  little  advantage 
jibout  being  packed  thus  like  herrings  in  a  barrel — it  takes  off  all  for- 
mality, and  one  gets  relieved  from  this  sort  of  stew  with  feelings  of 
good-fellowship. 

The  dinner  itself  was  in  a  long,  low,  narrow  room,  but  looked,  with 
its  fresh  covering  of  shining  silver,  a  gay  affair.  These  metallic 
thatches  covered  a  goodly  show-out  of  provisions — les  pieces  de  resist'^ 
once  forming  the  most  prominent  part ;  every  one  seemed  to  set  tp 
with  alacrity,  and  for  some  time  no  sound  above  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  plates  was  heard,  except — ''  Montague,  a  glass  of  wine,"— ^ 
'*  Bailiie,  a  glass  of  wine  with  your  friend," — indeed,  if  the/riefi(2«  had 
filled  their  glasses  each  time  they  received  these  invitations  by  proxy, 
their  business  would  have  been  settled  before  the  cloth  was  removed. 

After  dinner  the  President  gave  out  that  we  should  drink  a  few 
bumper  toasts,  and  then  it  was  ^*  liberty  hall ;"  these  few  amounted  to 
twelve — not  a  bad  allowance  to  represent  a  wine-merchant's  bottle. 
This  dose,  taken  inwardly,  as  the  doctors  say,  pro  re  nata,  has  a  mar^ 
vellous  effect  in  loosening  the  bonds  of  speech,  and  the  talk  waxed  loud 
and  strong.  The  President  seeing  things  ripe  for  a  song,  cast  his  eyes 
around  for  a  call,  and  seemed  much  disappointed  at  missing  some  one. 
"  Where,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  youths,  '*  is  your  friend  O'R — y  ?" 

**  He  is  on  a  fatigue-party.  Sir,"  said  the  juvenile;  *'  but,  I  dare  say, 
will  be  here  shortly." 

The  waiter,  overhearing  this  query,  gave  notice  that  the  person 
inquired  for  was  at  that  moment  "  snapping  up  a  bit  of  dinner'*  in  the 
ante-dungeon  before  mentioned. 

"  You  know  O'R— y  ?"  said  the  President  to  me. 

**  Of  course,"  I  said ;  '*  he  is  well  known  in  his  regiment  and  garrison, 
and  only  stands  next  in  fame  to  M — e  Q — 11,  of  Peninsular  celebrity* 
It  was  only  two  days  since  he  was  on  guard,  and,  knowing  that  the 
Field-Officer  of  the  day  (Major  B — )  was  very  punctilious  about  duty, 
particularly  when  he  himself  had  a  good  allowance  of  wine,  O'R — y 
prepared  himself  for  the  night-visit.     *  Who  comes  there?'    ^  Rounds.' 

*  What  rounds  V  *  Grand-rounds.'  *  Stand  fast,  grand- rounds ;  advance, 
Serjeant,  and  give  the  countersign.'  '  Edgcumbe.*  *  Advance,  grand- 
rounds.'  When  the  dialogue  between  the  Major  and  O'R — ^y  went 
thus : — '  Is  your  guard  all  present  V  *  Yes,  Sir.'  '  What  is  its 
strength  ?'  '  A  Serjeant,  two  corporals,  and  eighteen  privates,  &c«, 
myself  to  boot/  *  How  many  sentries?*  *  Four  by  day  and  five  bv 
night.'    *  Have  you  visited  them  frequently  f    •  Yes.'    *  Any  prisoners  r 

*  No.'  '  Anything  extraordinary  ?'  *  No,'  '  What  is  the  parole  ?' 
This  appeared  to  be  a  poser :  after  a  moment's  reflection,  the  catechu- 
men looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  catechiser,  with  one  of  his  queer  faces, 
and  exclaimed — *  By  J — s !  you  have  me  there !'  This  answer,  and 
the  mode  it  was  delivered  in,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  ffrand-rounds 
proceeded  without  delay ;  as  O'R^y  himself  said,  he  *  dispersed  the 
philosopher  in  a  jijffye.*  " 

This  anecdote,  being  in  character,  seemed  to  amuse  the  auditory. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  subject  of  it  made  his  appearance,  room  was 
made  for  him  at  table,  and  be  swallowed  instanter  a  couple  of  bumpers 
of  claret,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  broiled  turkey  cdsy.  One  or  two  songs 
were  sung,  and  in  his  turn  it  came  to  O'R — ^y«    *'  Sure,  Mr.  President, 
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it's  myself  would  be  the  one  to  give  you  a  song,  but  I  have  made 
myself  so  hoarse  shouting  to  the  fellows  on  the  faiague  party,  that  I 
haven't  a  note  in  my  whole  carcase.  I  could  give  you  a  story  if  you 
wish ;  or  maybe  you  would  like  a  sermon."  *'*'  Oh,  a  sermon,  by  all 
means.  Bob,"  was  the  cry  of  half  a  dozen.  "  What  shall  it  be  then—a 
Romany^  or  a  Meihody  T  *•  Oh,  a  Romanyy  by  all  means/'  Having 
swallowed  another  bumper  to  clear  the  way,  and  having  screwed  his 
countenance  into  an  expression  impossible  to  describe,  the  preacher 
proceeded  as  follows : — 

**  So,  then,  you  are  all  now  expecting,  I  suppose,  that  I  shall  haver 
and  palaver  ye,  and  come  Mother  Delany  over  ye,  who  had  a  tongue 
that  would  come  over  the  very  devil  himself ;  but  before  I  speak  one 
word  to  ye,  I  will  be  after  telling  you,  first  and  foremost,  that  you  are 
all  (except  some  of  you  who  I  see  is  not  here,  that  would  be  after  giving 
me  these  brogues)  a  parcel  of  brats  of  the  devil's  own  nursing. 
Secondly,  you  have  not  a  morsel  of  goodness  in  ye,  half  as  big  as  a 
Scrogneen  potato.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  you  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  your  poor  souls ;  for  though  you  come  here  with  your  wincing  and 
whining,  and  to  thump  your  craws,  you  are  thinking  whose  throat  you 
shall  cut  next ;  nay,  very  likely  you  may  cut  mine  before  the  next  time 
I  celebrate  mass  here,  you  are  such  a  bloody-minded,  bog- trotting,  set 


of  thieves,  ye ;  for,  devil  fire  me,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  one  or  other  of 
ye  that  kilt  poor  Tady  Ralin  O'Gough  upon  the  blind  quay,  when,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Jemmy  M'Gee  and  myself,  the  poor  felk>w  would  have 


lost  his  life  becays  of  it. 

**  But  you  will  be  after  doing  these  things  for  all  I  put  you  in  mind 
of  them  never  so  often ;  but  you  will  go  to  the  devil,  as  the  Methodists 
say,  whether  or  not,  so  it  does  not  magnify  your  howling  and  wouling 
about  it,  for  who  is  to  find  you  in  absolutions  and  indulgences  for  no- 
thing at  all  at  all ;  if /do,  may  the  devil  his  own  self  stew  me  in  Peg 
Ganahoe's  fire-pot !  But  why  needs  I  be  bothering  you  about  the  devil, 
when  you  don't  know  any  more  about  him  than  the  Pope  of  Rome  or 
Lord^Liebtenaht  of  Ireland,  or  nobody  at  all  at  all  ? 

**  But  as  I  have  already  said  something  about  that  mister  devil,  I 
will  be  after  telling  ye  a  little  more  about  him,  that  ye  may  know  him 
the  next  time  ye  see  him,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  As  nobody 
was  never  after  seeing  the  devil,  there  is  no  knowing  what  colour  he  is 

of.    Arrah,  my  honeys !  the  devil  is  a  great  big  ugly  son  of  a ^ 

with  a  pair  of  eyes  bigger  than  his  whole  carcase  put  together ;  a  great 
big  tail  like  a  shillelagh-tree,  which  he  dabbles  in  the  water  and  whisks 
about  your  eyes,  so  that  you  can't  see  what  you  are  talking  about,  and 
so  you  splutter  out  all  manner  of  balderdash ;  then  sometimes  he  is 

black,  and  sometimes  he  is  white,  and  sometimes  he  is — Arrah,  yoH 

Fat  Mahoney,  up  in  the  corner  there !  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  be  pulling  the  girls  about  while  I  am  preaching.  I  suppose  you 
thought  I  could  not  see  you  becays  I  was  looking  t'other  way.  Devil 
fire  me,  but  you  have  put  me  out — Oh,  now  I  recollect — Sometimes  he 
is  black,  and  sometimes  he  is  white,  and  sometimes  he  is  green,  and 
sometimes  he  is  blue,  and  sometimes  he  is  all  manner  of  colours,  and 
sometimes  he  is  no  colour  at  all  at  all,  just  as  it  suits  him  ;  and  then 
for  jumping,  the  devil  his  own  self  cau'i  match  iiini  for  that,  for  he'd 
think  no  more  of  takii^-       "  '    '  leap  from  Mr.  0*Flaherty*8,  in  Tip- 
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perary,  to  Mrs.  O'Shaaghnessey's,  in  Enniskillen,  than  I  should  of  ped«* 
ing  a  praty  or  taking  a  noggin  of  usquebaugh. 

"  I  have  put  you  all  a  bit  upon  your  guard  about  that  same  gentle* 
man  in  black,  and  I  will  now  be  after  telling  you  a  bit  of  my  mind, 
that  if  you  don't  come  down  with  the  tribute  for  the  Libratur,  you  will 
have  him  close  at  your  heels.  How  can  I  find  words  to  express  myself 
about  this  greatest  of  men  ?  You  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
without  meeting  the  likes  of  him.  O,  I  do  beseech  you  to  listen  to 
what  I  say — Can  over  all  my  lessons  to  you  about  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  and  do  not  let  Nell,  or  any  other  woman,  prevent  you  comin^;^ 
forward  to  support  the  tried  friend  of  Odd  Ireland.  If  you  do,  as  I 
tould  you,  you  will  have  the  devil  at  your  heels ;  and  if  you  escape 
him,  you  will  get  no  farther  than  the  half-way  house,  purgatory,  where 
the  devil  a  drop  of  good  whisky  you'll  get,  I  can  tell  you  that  for  your 
comfort.  I  could  tell  you  all  that  by  the  manes  of  Scripture,  but  only 
you  are  not  to  understand  the  Scriptures  except  through  me  your  spi* 
ritual  guide ;  but,  having  been  talking  to  you  about  purgatory  and  other 
places  not  so  dacent,  I  will  liken  it  to  you  by  some  similitudeL  You  all 
know  Mr.  Harrison's  house :  when  you  go  in,  the  parlour  is  on  the 
right,  the  kitchen  on  the  lefl,  and  the  hall  in  the  middle — now  the  par* 
lour  is  heaven,  the  kitchen  is  hell,  and  the  hall  is  purgatory,  where  Peg 
Trantom  stands  with  an  iron  flail,  and  never  was  penance  inflicted  by 
father-confessor  equal  to  the  basting  she'll  give  you  according  to  your 
sins  ;  still,  that  is  better  than  roasting  in  the  other  place ;  and  sure  isn't 
it  one  of  the  comforts  of  our  true  religion  that  you  have  a  resting-place 
on  the  road,  though  it  should  not  be  very  pleasant  ?  It  puts  our  Ca- 
tholic, the  apostolic  church,  far  above  all  others  ;  and  how  much  she  is 
so  I  will  again  liken  to  you  by  similitude.  There  is  the  curd  of  the 
cream-cheese,  which  I  do  compare  to  the  high  and  mighty  church  of 
a  Roman  Catholic — put  it  to  the  fire,  it  will  sweat  with  shame,  it  will 
shine  with  grace,  and  drop  with  perfect  glory.  There  is  the  curd  of 
the  new-milk  cheese,  which  I  do  compare  to  the  high  church  of  an 
Englishman — put  it  to  the  fire,  it  will  sweat  with  shame,  it  will  shine 
with  grace,  but  never  drop  with  perfect  glory.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
curd  of  the  skim-milk  cheese,  which  I  do  compare  to  the  black  and 
damnable  church  of  a  Scotsman — for  it  will  neither  sweat  with  shame, 
nor  shine  with  grace,  nor  drop  with  perfect  glory,  but  will  bum  black  to 
damnation,  my  dear  friends.  So  I  now  conclude,  wishing  you  all  a 
blessing !" 

Many  were  the  thanks  bestowed  on  the  preacher,  added  to  the  hearty 
laugh  occasioned  by  his  doctrine.  Songs  were  again  put  in  requisition  : 
glees  and  even  choruses  were  attempted  that  would  have  made  Sir 
George  Smart  shake  his  head  the  wrong  way.  Devilled  biscuits  and  a 
fresh  batch  of  claret  gave  new  stimulus  to  the  mirth,  which  became 
loud  and  noisy,  but  was  finally  drowned  by  the  entrance  of  the  band 
and  drums,  that  paraded  round  the  table  in  endless  file,  playing  the 
"  British  Grenadiers.''  It  was  under  this  storm  of  sweet  sounds  that  my 
young  friends  and  I  made  our  escape  ;  and,  as  we  thought  we  saw  two 
lamps  where  only  one  existed,  each  one  thought  it  time  to  repair  to  his 
perch.  The  departure  of  our  friends  the  next  morning  finished  the 
visit  to  Plymouth.  W. 
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BT  A  QUBEK*!  OVFICBft* 

No»  VIL 

BuRAMPUR,  as  a  military  station,  is  on  the  wane.  It  has  obtained 
the  character,  although  I  know  not  how  justly,  of  having  an.  unhealthy 
locality.  Some  European  regiments  have  here  suflfered  a  heavy  mor- 
tality ;  butf  if  I  were  to  speak  from  personal  experience  and  observatiout 
t  should  give  a  more  favourable  report  of  the  climate  than  is  usually 
heard. 

During  the  period  that  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was  quar- 
tered in  Buramp&r,  the  men  were  generally  healthy,  and  the  loss  by 
death  comparatively  light.  Perhaps  this  may  in  part  be  attributable  to 
successful  medical  treatment,  and  to  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  draining  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  canton- 
ment The  latter  is  situated  on  a  very  low  level :  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  the  river  rises  to  its  utmost  height,  the  whole  of  the  station 
is  below  the  water-mark,  and  the  stream  is  only  kept  within  bounds  by 
a  strong  embankment  which  extends  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river-side. 

The  periodical  rains  are  likewise  very  heavy,  and  the  dwellings  are 
certainly,  during  this  portion  of  the  year,  inconveniently  damp ;  still  I 
found  that  report  had,  as  usual,  exaggerated  the  evil,  and  that  neither 
my  hands  nor  face  became  mildewed  during  a  half  hour's  nap,  nor  that 
rust  devoured  a  regulation-sword  during  the  brief  interval  of  one  night. 

The  barracks  at  this  station  enclose  an  area  of  about  300  yards 
square,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  embankment  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
They  are,  whether  for  men  or  officers,  the  most  commodious  that  I  have 
met  with  in  India.  Those  for  the  men  are  two  stories  high,  and  raised 
upon  a  basement :  they  consist  of  three  masses  of  building,  occupying 
one  side  of  the  square^  each  capable  of  accommodating  with  comfort 
about  250  men.  Opposite  to  th^e,  and  extending  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhajirutti,  is  a  range  occupied  by  the  magnates  of  the  station, 
such  as  the  commandant,  the  officer  commanding  the  European  regi- 
ment in  garrison,  the  political  agent  or  resident  accredited  to  the  Nu- 
w&b  of  Mdrshidab&d,  and  some  others.  The  northern  and  southern 
faces  of  the  square  have  each  a  double  row  of  houses,  of  which  the 
southern  only  were  given  up  to  the  King's  regiment.  The  remainder 
were  rented  by  officers  of  the  Native  Army,  and  such  civilians  as  enter- 
tained a  penchant  for  the  sound  of  drum  and  bugle  at  morning  and 
evening,  with  band-practice  to  eke  out  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  whose 
peculiarity  of  taste  was  gratified  by  the  sole  prospect  afforded  them  of 
the  incorrigible  reprobates  of  a  punishment  drill-squad^  engaged  in  end- 
less wheeling  and  countermarching. 

BurampAr  was  one  of  the  only  three  stations  in  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency (Fort  Williair  being  the  other  two)  where  officers 
were  furnished  wit?  U  others  they  draw  an  allowance 
under  the  head  of  ^  to  cover  the  expense  of 
house-rent-  '^  licularly  good.  Field- 
Officers  r  '*i  and  Sabakem  has 
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three  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  with  bathing  and  dressing^closets. 
Thus  housed,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Calcutta  (iittle  more  than 
100  miles),  with  a  sufficiently  large  society,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
sporting  country,  Burampdr  might  be  esteemed  a  desirable  residence. 
Whether  it  is  ever  likely  again  to  receive  an  European  garrison,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  conjecture :  the  necessity  for  it,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  contingency 
which  is  rarely  taken  into  consideration;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  interests  are  consulted,  or  what  system,  if  any,  is  followed  out, 
in  the  selection  of  military  posts  in  the  East. 

Coming  from  the  upper  provinces,  the  stranger,  on  arriving  at 
Burampdr,  is  struck  witii  the  absence  of  that  rusticity  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  houses  to  which  his  eye  has  lately  been  accustomed : 
here  tiles  and  thatch  have  given  place  to  flat  roofB,  and  two-storied 
houses  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  influence  of  Calcutta  has 
•extended  itself  here,  and  manifests  itself  in  divers  ways :  a  general  air 
of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  regularity,  pervades  the  station.  The  rides 
-and  drives  through  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  cultivation,  amply  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  new- 
comer. Nothing  can  exceed  the  apparent  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
bears  crops  in  constant  and  rapid  succession. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  jhih,  or  lakes,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood,  snipe  and  waterfowl  of  every  description  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  hares  are  plentiful,  and  a  few  tigers  still  inhabit  the 
KiLsimbuzar  island.  The  station  likewise  boasts  of  a  pack  of  hounds : 
but  the  sport  for  which  this  region  is  almost  unrivalled  is  hog-hunting. 
The  man  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  best  of  horses,  and  who  knows  how 
to  ride  them — who  has  a  quick  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  firm  heart*— 
may  come  here  and  enjoy  in  perfection  a  sport  which,  I  believe,  is 
admitted,  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
to. yield  to  no  other  in  present  excitement  and  subsequent  gratification, 
vequiring,  as  it  does,  a  rare  union  of  skill  and  judgment. 

Mdrshidabftd,  the  former  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Nq- 
w&bs  of  Bengal,  is  distant  about  tiine  miles  from  the  cantonment  of 
Burampiir.  The  city  is  large  and  populous ;  but  it  contains  no  native 
edifices  which  might  claim  attention — no  interesting  ruins,  nor  monu- 
ments of  former  greatness.  The  Nuw&b  has  a  residence  built  in  the 
European  style,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  particularly  ugly,  un- 
meaning, and  incommodious  building ;  but  he  never  makes  use  of  it, 
except  to  receive  European  visitors  on  state  occasions.  The  necessity 
for  an  edifice  for  this  purpose  is  now  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the 
disreputable  character  which  his  Highness  bears.  Hence,  visits  to  this 
)>oweriess  potentate  are  limited  to  the  annual  celebration  of  native  festi- 
vals, when  he  thinks  it  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  unbelieving  conquerors  of  his  country.  To  this 
end,  cards  of  invitation  are  issued  to  the  civilians  and  military  of  the 
adjacent  station  of  Burampdr.  On  these  occasions  a  motive  of  curiosity 
usually  stifles  any  scruples  which  may  be  entertained  on  the  score  of 
forming  so  undesirable  an  acquaintance,  and  prompts  many  to  submit 
lo  an  introduction  to  his  Highness. 

I  was  present  at  the  festival  of  the  Baira,  when  this  shadow  of  royalty 
provided  an  ample  supply  of  fireworks  and  illuminations  for  Uie  gratis- 
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In  tbift  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  work  of  preparation  soon  en* 
grossed  all  attention^  and,  as  the  appointed  day  approached,  all  made  a 
Tirtue  of  necessity^  and  cheerfully  substituted  anticipation  for  retrospect 
tion. 

.  I  had  obtained  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence,  and  as  the  route  of  the 
regiment  was  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  rarely  at  any  distance 
from  the  stream,  I  purposed  travelling  by  water,  and  rejoining  them  on 
the  march. 

The  first  night  that  I  spent  on  board  caused  me  sorely  to  repent  of 
my  determination :  discomfort  was  the  order  of  the  night,  and  a  series 
of  mishaps  and  petty  annoyances  effectually  murdered  sleep.  I  was  in 
a  boat  of  a  rude  construction,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  in  a  former 
paper  as  not  calculated  for  passengers.  There  was  but  one  spot  in  it 
(just  the  centre)  where  the  height  of  the  roof  permitted  me  to  stand 
upright;  the  loose  planks  composing  the  deck  creaked  and  slipped 
about  at  every  movement;  myriads  of  moskitos  were  disporting  them- 
selves around  me,  and  an  abominable  odour  of  garlic  and  other  condi* 
ments  for  the  curry  of  the  boatmen  was  diffused  through  the  little  den 
which  I  occupied. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  in,  hoping  to  bury  my  discontent  in  sleep, 
the  sky  became  overcast  with  heavy  clouds:  lightning  and  thunder 
followed  in  due  succession.  Even  in  the  open  air  the  heat  was  oppres- 
sive ;  within  the  boat  the  temperature  was  almost  insufferable :  never- 
theless fatigue  prevailed  over  everything  else,  and  I  slept  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  when  the  storm  burst  upon  us.  The  wind  swept  through  the 
matted  sides  of  the  boat,  bringing  in  clouds  of  sand,  which  filled  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears :  then  came  the  usual  finale  of  ndn,  commencing  with 
large  heavy  drops,  which  soon  set  all  the  boatmen  in  motion ;  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  a  wetting  could  rouse  them  from  their  heavy  slumbers, 
but  now  their  disrelish  for  the  coming  treat  was  evinced  by  half-audible 
sighs  and  groans,  and  at  last  by  a  general  move  in  search  of  the  coarse 
blanket  which  forms  the  sum-total  of  their  bed  and  bedding. 

The  previous  intolerable  heat  was  exchanged  for  a  cold,  damp  breeze, 
which  searched  out  my  limbs  under  the  bed-clothes.  I  was  lying  on  a 
couch  about  eighteen  inches  too  short  for  me ;  I  dared  not  attempt  to 
turn  in  any  direction,  least  my  scanty  covering  should  get  into  hopeless 
confusion :  if  I  pulled  the  blanket  over  my  shoulders,  lo,  my  unfortu- 
nate feet  were  bared  to  the  hurricane.  Have  any  of  my  readers  experi« 
enced  the  pleasing  sensation  of  their  blanket  and  sheet  getting  turned 
breadthwise  instead  of  lengthwise,  or  of  having  them  perpetually  slipping 
lo  one  side,  without  being  able  to  muster  resolution  to  rise  and  remake 
the  bed? 

Whilst  in  this  happy  predicament  an  infant  in  a  neighbouring  boat 
awoke,  and  commenced  an  unmitigated  roar :  after  ten  minutes  of  this 
my  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  the  hamming  of  two  moskitoe, 
whose  notes  were  equivalent  to  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  afforded  the 
coup  dt  grace.  Dreading  the  threatened  attack,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
dash  out  both  my  fists  in  the  direction  from  whence  proceeded  the 
unwelcome  music  of  the  brace  of  moskitos,  the  effect  of  which  mo^e^ 
ment  was  to  break  both  my  knuckles  against  the  rough  bambii  loof  of 
the  boaV--the  proximity  of  which  had  escaped  my  recollection.    My 
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tiext  was  to  jump  up  to  throw  the  squalling  child  overboard,  and  bid 
adieu  to  the  boat  for  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  but,  violently  project- 
ing my  leg  out  of  bed  to  fulfil  this  determination,  my  worst  toe  came 
in  contact  with  the  leg  of  the  table,  upon  which  I  withdrew  it  in  an 
agony ;  and,  fully  convinced  that  no  human  being  was  ever  overwhelmed 
by  such  a  concatenation  of  misfortunes,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  merci- 
less moskitos,  and  such  pleasant  reflections  as  might  be  apt  to  occur  to 
a  person  similarly  situated.  I  only  waited  for  daybreak  to  remove 
myself  from  this  unlucky  spot ;  and,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting and  getting  on  board  those  necessary  plagues  of  India,  my  ser^ 
vants,  I  cast  off  from  the  gh&t  at  Burampdr. 

A  few  hours  after  I  came  to  at  Rungamutti,  where  I  expected  to 
find  employment  for  my  gun ;  but,  after  walking  about  six  miles  into 
the  interior,  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  over  ground  the  least  inviting  in 
the  world  for  a  pedestrian,  1  returned  to  my  boat  without  having  pulled 
a  trigger. 

Then  came  dinner,  in  which  repast  the  principal  ingredient  proved  to 
be  sand.  For  this  treat,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  rarity  in 
Indian  cookery,  I  was  on  the  present  occasion  indebted  to  a  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  my  cook  to  reveiige  himself  for  my  hard-hearted- 
ness  in  refusing  to  receive  on  board,  and  find  a  passage  for,  his  family^ 
amounting  to  about  eight  souls,  all  of  whom  were  most  anxious  to  bid 
farewell  to  their  home  and  their  debts  at  Burampdr. 

The  following  day  I  descried  the  camp  of  the  regiment  at  Daftdp&r. 
I  walked  in,  and  arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  which  on  the  march  is 
always  early,  to  enable  the  mess-tent  to  be  struck  before  dark,  and 
sent  in  advance  during  the  night  for  breakfast  the  following  morning. 
In  the  evening  I  observed  a  small  funeral  party  paraded  in  front  of  the 
hospital  tent,  indicating  the  result  of  exposure  under  canvass  at  this 
advanced  season  of  the  year.  Cholera  had  claimed  a  victim  that 
morning :  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  sewn  up  in  a  coverlid ; — here, 
there  were  neither  undertakers,  sexton,  nor  clergyman :  at  a  short  dis- 
tance was  a  grave,  sunk  about  six  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  broad ;  a 
small  bundle  of  straw  placed  at  one  end,  marked  where  the  head  was  to 
rest ;  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party  read  the  service,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  last  was  seen  of  an  old  soldier.  As  the  party  moved 
towards  the  grave,  a  native  bridal  procession  passed  within  a  few  yards 
of  it ;  the  beating  of  tourtours  and  the  discordant  jingling  of  brass  instru- 
ments mingled  with  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  file  and  muffled  drum  in 
the  Sicilian  hymn. 

On  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  spot,  now  simultaneously  the  scene 
of  a  burial  and  a  marriage  procession,  the  conqueror  of  Plassy  had, 
seventy-eight  years  before,  pitched  his  camp. 

I  landml  above  the  village  of  Plassy  about  noon  of  the  next  day, 
observing  the  tents  of  the  regiment  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three 
miles  inland.  The  course  of  the  river  here  is  much  changed  since  the 
battle,  which  was  fought  in  1757.  In  an  old  map  which  I  had  before 
me,  Rennell  had  laid  it  down  as  if  the  stream  had  subsequently  en- 
croached upon  the  left  bank,  and  submerged  a  portion  of  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  now,  from  the  statement  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  from 
appearances,  it  would  seem  that  the  water  had  receded  from  the  left 
bank,  and  that  the  present  bed  of  the  river  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
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to  the  westward  of  the  position  then  assigned  to  it.  The  oomitry  on 
the  left  bank,  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  is  level,  and  the  soil 
of  a  diluvial  nature,  intersected  by  ravines  and  watercourses. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  with  whom  I  was  conversing  knew  by  hearsay 
of  the  scenes  which  had  been  enacted  there.  Observing  that  I  viewed 
the  spot  with  some  interest,  one  of  the  party  entered  upon  some  legend- 
ary particulars  bordering  upon  the  marvellous ;  but  as  I  gazed  around 
the  supposed  field  of  battle,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  position  occupied 
by  the  little  band  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  the  emotions  which  must 
have  animated  them  when  almost  encompassed  by  the  unequal  host  of 
their  enemies,  their  confidence  in  their  chivalrous  leader,  and  lastly  the 
well-merited  success  which  crowned  their  exertions,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  an  Indian  June,  I  forgave  the  attempt  of  my  companion  to 
practise  upon  my  gullibility. 

Passing  Kutwa,  a  large  and  populous  village  in  the  Zillah  Burdwan, 
near  to  which  Clive  had  been  encamped  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle 
of  Plassy,  evening  brought  me  to  Diwangunj,  where  my  curiosity  was 
excited  by  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
proved  to  be  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  native :  apart  from  thcdwelling- 
nouse  was  a  temple  placed  on  an  elevation,  to  which  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular stone  staircase  gave  access.  The  building  was  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  B&m  lila,  or  worship  of  Vishnu,  under  his  avatar  or 
incarnation  of  R&m.  The  platform  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  and  at  the 
distant  end,  under  a  canopy,  sat  Bftm  and  Luchmt.  tricked  out  in 
brocade  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  On  the  right,  in  another 
compartment,  was  the  redoubted  Hundm&n,  the  monkey-god»  equally 
renowned  for  warlike  exploits  and  mischievous  pranks.  A  different 
apartment  was  allotted  to  an  illustration  of  the  story  of  Krishnu  and 
Radhika,  one  of  the  gopis  or  shepherdesses  of  Brindabun,  whose  loves 
are  celebrated  in  the  ^*  Prem  Sagur." 

During  a  stroll  through  the  adjacent  village,  and  just  at  sun-set,  I 
was  startled  by  a  villanous  uproar  of  drums  and  fifes,  apparently  within 
a  few  yards  of  me.  This  was  a  sound  I  was  least  prepared  for  in  this 
spot.  Passing  down  a  lane  into  the  court-yard  of  a  large  house,  I  dis- 
covered in  these  murderers  of  music  the  so-called  band  of  the  Nuwftb 
of  Miirshidab&d,  who  had  here  halted  for  the  night  on  route  to  or  from 
Calcutta.  Their  dresses  were  the  most  grotesque  that  can  be  imagined, 
consisting  of  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  old  regimentals,  amongst 
which  I  think  might  have  been  found  a  relic  of  every  era  from  the 
battle  of  Plassy  to  the  Burmese  war.  The  musicians  were  as  usual 
hybrid  Portuguese,  and  their  personal  appearance  was  perfectly  in  keep* 
ing  with  their  costume;  grey-headed,  thin^legged,  pot-bellied,  dirty 
debauchees.  The  composition  of  the  band  was  as  follows :  two  fifea, 
two  side  drums,  one  bass  drum,  a  triangle,  and  a  bugle  ;  a  selectioa 
evidently  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  noise  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  whilst  occupying  a  chair  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  an  intelligent-looking  native  boy  seated  himself  in  silence 
on  the  sand  opposite  to  me.  After  some  time  I  addressed  him,  when 
the  following  conversation  passed  between  us : — 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Fourteen." 
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«'  What  is  your  business?' ' 

**  I  have  none." 

•*  How  do  you  live  ?** 

My  mother's  sister  feeds  me ;  my  mother  is  dead." 
What  is  become  of  your  father?'* 

He  is  a  Kdltn  Brahmin :  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  marries  a  great 
deal :  he  travels  about  the  country  and  has  got  forty  or  fifty  wives :  he 
has  several  in  tliis  village,  but  he  only  comes  here  once  in  four  or  five 
years :  he  never  thinks  of  his  children.'' 

Rather  a  pleasant  sort  of  life,  thought  I,  and  devilish  good-natured 
people  he  has  got  amongst. 

"  And  so  you  do  nothing  all  day,"  I  continued.  *'  Can  you  read 
and  write  ?" 

'*  I  can  write  Bengali,"  said  the  lad  ;  *'  but  I  know  nothing  of 
English,  though  I  wish  much  to  learn  it." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  another  person  chimed  in— a  servant 
of  mine,  named  Muminos,  a  shrewd  fellow,  who  had  approached  un< 
perceived,  and  stood  behind  my  chair. 

**  Why,"  said  he,  *'  don't  you  go  down  to  Calcutta  to  schooli  where 
all  the  Bengali  children  are  taught  English  ?" 

*'  Why !  would  they  take  me,"  asked  the  boy,  *'  who  am  a  poor  child| 
unless  I  had  some  great  man  to  befriend  me  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  my  servant,  '*  they  will  take  you,  or  any  one  elsei 
^*give  you  books,  teach  you,  and  make  a  Christian  of  you." 

**  Me  turn  Christian !"  exclaimed  the  boy.  '*  Oh !  no,  I  would 
not  do  that ;  I  am  of  a  high  zai ;  I  can't  become  a  Christian." 

*'  You  don't  know  what  Christianity  is/'  said  I,  **  therefore  why  talk 
thus  ?  Besides  you  can  learn  English  without  becoming  a  Christian ; 
perhaps  after  a  time  you  may  find  it  best  to  change  your  religion." 

*^  Yes,  yes,"  re-echoed  my  domestic.  **  See  what  an  excellent  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian ;  you  soon  become  a  clever  fellow ;  are  made  a 
clerk  in  an  office,  get  fifty  rupis  a-month,  and  who  knows  what  you 
may  not  turn  out  V* 

**  Silence!"  said  I,  turning  to  my  servant,  indignant,  though  some- 
what amused,  at  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  **  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  rupis  he  may  get  by  embracing  Christianity,  but  of  his 
eternal  welfare.  Boy,  read  the  books  that  are  given  you  in  Calcutta, 
and  you  may  learn  to  understand  and  value  the  advantages  held  out  to 
vou  in  a  future  state.  Men  should  think  of  what  is  to  become  of  them 
hereafter." 

*'  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Munnoo,  putting  in  his  word  again,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  now  got  at  my  real  meaning.  **  To  be  sure,  turn 
Christian,  and  think  what  will  become  of  you  when  you  die.  Instead 
of  being  burnt  on  an  old  charpai,*  or  perhaps  thrown  into  the  river 
with  some  mud  thrust  into  your  mouth,  you  will  be  carefully  nailed  up 
in  a  wooden  box,  and  the  Padre  Sahibf  will  read  a  book  over  you." 

I  was  half  angry  at  this,  and  was  about  to  explain  that  I  alluded  to 


^  CAarpm,  literally,  "  fourfooted" — the  native  name  of  the  common  bedstead  in 
uie  amongut  the  nativea,  on  which,  when  dead  or  dyia^t  they  are  carried  down  to  the 
brink  of  tlve  sacred  river  tu  be  buruedi  or  abandoned  in  the  »tream. 
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those  divine  truths  of  our  religion  which,  in  giving  us  a  hope  of  ever* 
lasting  life,  make,  or  ought  to  make,  the  Christian  a  better  man  tkui 
the  heathen ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  task,  for  I  could  not  appeal  to  the  example  of  £uropean8«  or 
contrast  their  mode  of  life  with  that  of  the  quiet  and  inofienstve  Hindu, 
as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  to  increase  virtue  or 
diminish  crime ;  and  the  more  I  thought  upon  my  servant's  version  or 
inversion  of  my  argument,  the  more  I  felt  the  pointedness  of  Ibe 
unintentional  irony — ^the  severity  of  the  satire  it  contained  upon  our 
religion. 

The  poor  boy  wished  me  to  take  him  down  to  Calcutta,  but»  as  I  was 
only  going  to  Chinsura,  and  could  not  have  forwarded  him  from  thence, 
alone  and  unfriended,  I  did  not  comply  with  his  request,  although  I 
sincerely  regretted  being  obliged  to  refuse  him.  Much  is  that  person 
to  be  pitied  whose  wishes  to  acquire  information,  or  to  take  that  posi- 
tion in  society  of  which  he  feels  himself  worthy,  are  thwarted  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control.  The  bitter  hopelessness  of  this  state 
of  things  can  scarcely  be  learnt  except  by  personal  experience. 

At  Ugurdtp  the  regiment  crossed  the  Bhagirutti,  and  encamped  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  Pathli.    About  twenty  miles  below,  near 

g[eddiah,  I  reached  the  spot  of  the  confluence  of  the  Jullingi  and 
hagirutti,  from  whence  the  united  streams  are  known  as  the  H(igit. 
There  is  but  little  addition  to  the  breadth  of  the  river  consequent  upon 
this  junction :  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  after  receiving  the  Ohio, 
the  augmented  volume  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  its  increased  depth. 
The  influence  of  the  tide  extends  at  times  as  far  as  Nuddiah ;  it  was 
now  very  perceptible  at  Mirzapdir,  about  seventy  miles  from  Calcutta, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  from  the  Sand- Heads. 

On  approaching  this  part  of  the  river,  where,  on  account  of  the  tide, 
it  becomes  impracticable  to  secure  boats  to  the  bank  by  means  of 
stakes  and  ropes,  the  boatmen  construct  an  anchor,  to  be  enabled  to 
moor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  or  in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure 
their  remaining  afloat  at  ebb-tide.  Most  of  the  better  description  of 
boats,  such  as  are  used  by  European  travellers,  are  each  provided  with 
a  small  iron  anchor  or  grapnel,  but  all  others  are  unencumbered  with 
such  an  expensive  appendage,  and  substitute  for  it  the  following  coo* 
trivance,  which  has  the  advantage  at  least  of  being  portable,  and  expe* 
dttiously  prepared.  The  foundation  of  the  anchor  is  laid  by  crossing  at 
right  angles  two  logs  of  wood,  three  feet  in  length,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends ;  through  each  of  the  four  flukes  a  hole  is  pierced,  at  about  a  span 
from  the  extremity,  through  which  are  passed  five-feet  bambds,  which 
are  firmly  bound  together  at  the  upper  end.  Thus  the  firame-work  or 
skeleton  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid  is  formed.  In  the  interior  of  this  is 
secured  a  large  stone,  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  shape,  which  has  hitherto 
been  serving  as  ballast,  but  had  been  selected  with  a  view  to  employ** 
roent  in  this  capacity.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  suitable  stone,  a 
bag  of  tightly-packed  clay  or  sand  is  substituted,  around  which  a  coarse 
mat  is  firmly  bound  to  assist  in  excluding  the  water.  The  anchor  is 
now  complete ;  it  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and  its 
construction  is  a  work  of  about  three  hours :  it  is  slung  from  a  cathead, 
temporarily  rigged  out,  but  the  grand  difficulty  is  to  weigh  it,  for  there 
is  neither  capstan  nor  windlass,  pulley  nor  roller  of  any  description. 
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Descending  tbe  river,  and  nearing  Calcutta,  the  scenery  on  the  banks 
becomes  more  varied  and  interesting:  villages  are  more  numerous,  and 
wood  is  more  plentiful ;  till  at  length,  when  Hilgli  is  descried,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  reaches  in  the  river  opens  to  the  view.  Amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Bandel,  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  civilians  at  Hdglt ;  the  latter  recalling  to  mind 
the  villas  on  the  Thames  between  Westminster  and  Richmond, 

Rounding  a  projecting  bank,  the  old  Dutch  church  of  Chinsura  ia. 
discovered,  the  nag-staff,  the  barracks,  and  the  splendid  pile  of  buikling 
formerly  the  residence  of  Pr&u  Kissun  Holdar. 

The  bore,  or  rush  of  water  at  the  spring  tides,  is  proverbial  for  its 
violence  on  the  HAgli.  At  Calcutta  its  effect  is  terrific  on  the  smaller 
craft,  and  is  frequently  productive  of  accidents :  even  as  far  as  Chinsura 
it  is  an  unwelcome  visiter,  I  had  never  been  on  the  river  on  such  an 
occasion,  but  now  I  chanced  to  arrive  opportunely  for  it,  and  I  had 
only  to  wait  for  the  experience  which  the  night  would  afford  me. 

Soon  after  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  shouting  of  the  boatmen 
to  prepare  for  the  approach  of  the  hilmma,  or  bore :  presently  I  heard 
a  distant  roar  as  of  the  surging  of  waves,  gradually  but  rapidly  increas- 
ing, until  every  other  sound  was  lost  in  it.  The  boat  now  gave  a  sud- 
den and  heavy  lurch,  and,  quivering  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  waa 
borne  up  on  the  surface  of  a  huge  body  of  water.  Then  succeeded  a 
pitching  and  rolling,  which  lasteid  for  ten  minutes,  when  all  was  stilt 
again. 

There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  these  occask)ns  if  the  boat 
is  kept  in  deep  water,  and  witn  sufficient  cable  paid  out :  from  neglect* 
ing  these  precautions  one  of  my  boats  waa  nearly  swamped  on  this  night, 
for  the  wave  struck  her,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  deck,  and  nearly 
buried  her. 

The  following  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  I  witnessed  the  approach  of 
the  bore.  The  noise  of  it  was  audible  long  before  anything  was  visible : 
at  length,  at  the  extremity  of  the  reach  which  bounded  my  view,  ap? 
peared  a  huge  wave,  or  wall  of  water,  which  rapidly  approached  with  a 
curled  and  foaming  crest.  A  sand-bank,  half-a-mile  in  length,  occu<» 
pied  the  middle  of  the  river ;  in  two  minutes  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained ; 
the  wave,  sweeping  over  it  with  irresistible  violence,  now  gained  som9 
boats  moored  near  where  I  stood  ;  these  were  lifted  up  on  high,  andde* 
scended  into  a  troubled  vortex  of  bubbling  waters,  sand,  and  mud, 
whilst  the  unbroken  wave  passed  on,  and  disappeared  round  a  project- 
ing angle  in  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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WRECK  IN  THE  CHINA  SEA. 

The  dark  sullen  waters  of  the  China  Sea  never  looked  less  friendlv 
nor  more  portentous  than  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  January  last: 
tempestuous  weather,  and  a  sea  rising  in  mountains  around  and  over 
the  ship's  sides,  hurled  her  rapidly  on  her  passage  homewards,  when 
suddenly,  in  lat.  11"  II',  a  wreck  was  discovered  to  the  westward.  The 
order  to  shorten  sail  was  as  promptly  obeyed  as  given,  and  the  vessel 
was  hauled  towards  what  was  discovered  to  be  a  China  junk  without 
masts  or  rudder,  having  many  persons  on  deck  vehemently  imploring 
assistance.  The  exhibition  of  their  joy  as  they  beheld  our  approach 
was  of  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  nature ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be 
transient,  the  violence  of  the  elements  driving  the  ship  swiftly  past  the 
wreck.  It  became  necessary  to  put  her  on  the  other  tack — a  manoeuvre 
which  they  construed  into  abandonment,  and  the  air  rung  with  the  most 
agonizing  shrieks  of  misery :  hope  appeared  to  have  been  rekindled 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  to  render  despair  more  desperate  and  death 
more  frightful. 

The  excitement  on  board  was  intense :  a  boat  was  immediately 
lowered,  in  which  the  hawser  was  placed,  with  a  small  line  attached  to 
it  as  a  messenger,  and  was  thrown  to  the  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  tow- 
ing her  to  the  ship;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  of 
the  windlass  to  which  it  was  fastened.  The  anxiety  of  these  unfortunate 
people  to  quit  their  perilous  position  was  so  great  that  it  became  dan- 
gerous to  approach  them :  one  man,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  jumped 
overboard  after  the  hawser,  as  the  windlass  broke,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
reaching  the  boat ;  he  was  an  expert  swimmer,  but  no  human  power 
could  prevail  against  that  sea — the  furious  ocean  mocked  his  efforts — he 
rose  and  sunk  upon  the  swelling  billows  until  nature  was  exhausted ; 
he  was  lost  in  sight  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  and  the  persons 
sent  to  their  aid,  without  any  being  able  to  afford  him  relief. 

Fears  were  entertained  for  the  boat  and  her  crew,  as  seen  from  the 
ship  contending  with  the  violence  of  the  element  in  which  she  floated, 
and  a  moment  of  doubt  passed  the  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  per- 
mitting another  attempt.  It  was  only  for  a  moment :  the  piercinff  cries 
borne  upon  the  hollow  blast  fell  upon  the  sense  with  such  terrific  horror 
that  indecision  seemed  a  crime ;  directions  were  then  issued  to  keep  the 
boat  away,  and  a  rope  with  a  bowling-knot  at  one  end  was  thrown  to 
the  junk,  into  which  signs  were  made  for  each  man  to  place  himself, 
and  then  plunge  into  the  water,  whence  he  was  dragged  into  the  boat, 
and  eventually,  in  like  manner,  to  the  ship.  Thus  were  eighteen  per- 
sons rescued  from  the  very  grasp  of  death  at  a  moment  when  every  ray 
of  hope  appeared  to  be  utterly  extinguished.  Their  gratitude  was 
boundless :  they  almost  worship}>ed  the  officers,  the  crew,  and  the  vessel 
—prostrated  themselves,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  former,  and  the  very 
planks  of  the  Utter. 

Now  that  they  were  lodged  in  safetv,  all  eyes  and  hearts  were  inte- 
rested about  the  gallant  fellows  who  had  behaved  so  humanely  and  so 
courageously.  The  short  space  which  elapsed  from  the  time  they 
threw  out  the  last  man  to  be  hauled  into  the  ship,  and  that  of  getting 
up  the  boat,  was  a  seaso"  '^f^'^vmiigiie  auxiety«-^every  eye  watched  with 
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intense  feeling,  bat  no  one  spoke  a  word — ^the  stillness  of  death  reigned 
through  the  decks.  The  fury  of  the  elements  had  considerably  increased, 
and  their  violence  appeared  resistless :  the  heavy  sea  rendered  it  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  bring  the  boat  alongside — a  too  sudden  or  too  tardy  ap- 
proach would  be  equally  destructive ;  but  they  were  ultimately  got  on 
board  in  safety,  and  were  welcomed  with  shouts  of  kindness  from  their 
shipmates,  in  whom  their  intrepidity  excited  enthusiastic  admiration.  - 

The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  second-officer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  boat,  and  the  four  men  with  him,  for  the  zeal  and  coolness  with 
which  they  executed  their  arduous  duty  upon  a  sea  in  which  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live :  but  for  the  salutary  precautions 
already  mentioned,  she  would  probably  have  been  swamped  and  all 
hands  perished.  The  boat  was,  however,  speedily  made  fast  to  the 
davits  again,'  and  the  ship  once  more  on  her  course. 

With  so  large  an  addition  to  her  numbers,  it  became  a  question  of 
importance  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  They  were  first  visited  by 
the  Surgeon,  who  prescribed  water  in  sparing  quantities,  it  appearing 
from  signs  which  they  made  that  they  had  been  eight  dajrs  without  any, 
and  so  great  was  their  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  that  several  amongst  them 
offered  purses  of  dollars  for  a  single  draught ;  but  the  crew  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  accept  anything  from  them  ;  an  order  which,  I  have  plea- 
sure in  stating,  was  strictly  complied  with. 

They  were  Chinese  Tartars,  from  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
principally  young  men  (rarely  being  above  thirty),  of  fine  athletic 
forms  and  good  features.  Their  chief,  or  commander,  was  a  remark- 
ably well-made  man,  about  five-and-thirty,  with  piercing  raven  eyeq, 
and  generally  handsome  countenance.  Neither  he  nor  his  companions 
understood  European  languages,  nor  we  theirs.  Yet  there  was  an 
undefinable  grace  atad  interest  about  this  man,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  pantomimic  gestures,  to  which  his  singular  and  very 
becoming  style  of  loose  dress,  handsome  turban,  and  abundant  black 

flossy  hair,  did  not  a  little  contribute.    His  religious  scruples  con^ 
ned  him  to  beef  only,  as  food ;  whilst  to  the  others  that,  and  swine's 
flesh,  or  whatever  else  was  offered,  was  indifferent. 

After  being  on  board  five  days,  we  made  Pulo  Aor,  in  lat.  2^  4(y  N., 
where  they  found  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  or,  at  any  event,  a  per- 
son who  could  jabber  with  them ;  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  mto 
with  the  Rajah  to  send  them,  at  their  own  request,  to  Singapore,  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  and  to  maintain  them  until  arrival,  whence 
they  could  proceed  to  their  own  land. 

We  took  in  water  at  this  place,  and  so  desirous  were  those  simple- 
hearted  people  of  testifying  their  gratitude,  that  they  would  not  permit 
the  men  to  carry  it,  but  filled  the  casks  themselves ;  and  at  parting  knelt 
down  and  kissed  each  fnan*s  feet  with  the  fervour  of  devotion.  Here 
we  separated  from  seventeen  men  who  had  been  nine  days  at  sea  upon 
a  miserable  wreck,  water-logged,  without  water  to  drink,  and  scarcely 
food  to  eat.  One  of  them,  an  old  man,  died  on  the  preceding  evening, 
from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion :  the  others,  I  doubt  not, 
have  long  ere  this  time  reached  their  homes,  and  taught  their  friends 
and  children  to  bless  the  Englishmen  and  the  English  ship,  which,  under 
providence,  snatched  them  from  a  watery  grave,  and  returned  them  to 
their  affections.  Vf*  W. 
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AT  THB  DBPdT. 

No.  VU.1 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  log-house  of  a  captain  of  militia,  who 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  large  close  stove,  kept  red-hot,  to  correct 
the  effects  of  broken  windows,  doors,  and  crevices,  through  which  the 
keen  night  wind  whistled  into  the  apartment ;  and,  further  to  evince  his 
loyalty  and  hospitality,  he  employed  two  genuine  descendants  of  the 
*•  Troubadours  to  play  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  other  airs,  on  A 
cracked  fiddle  and  flute,  during  our  homely  evening  meal.  Our  slum- 
bers, light  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  were,  were  broken  long  before 
daylight,  by  the  arrival  at  the  house  of  a  "  bateau"  containing  Bome 
ten  or  twelve  Acadians,  whose  noisy  loquacity  soon  convinced  us  that 
fbrther  repose  in  such  neighbourhood  was  not  to  be  expected;  we, 
therefore,  again  betook  ourselves  to  our  canoes,  in  a  most  pitiless  storm 
of  wind  and  rain ;  and  he  only  who  has  sat  for  hours,  under  such  cir« 
cum  stances,  motionless  and  helpless,  in  a  shell  of  birch  bark,  can  form 
a  right  idea  of  the  discomforts  of  this  day's  journey. 

The  river  still  continued  broad  and  deep ;  the  banks  low,  and  the 
soil  apparently  good;  while  the  gentl]^-rising  back-ground,  richly 
Adorned  with  the  exuberant  and  variegated  foliage  of  the  autumnsd 
forest,  shelters  the  valley,  and  its  neat  painted  cottages,  from  the  storms 
df  an  almost  polar  winter.  Nine  hours  incessant  and  laborious  peddling 
brought  us  to  the  house  of  Motis.  Simon  Hebett  (one  hundred  and 
i^eventy  miles  from  Predericton),  where  we  were  politely  welcomed  and 
commodiously  lodged  in  the  '*  salon,'*  with  its  two  adjoining  small 
dormitories  ;  and  as  we  had  now  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska 
river,  and  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  we  determined  to  remain  a 
day  or  two  in  this  sequestered  settlement  before  returning  to  our 
quarters. 

The  Acadians  are  of  a  more  social  disposition,  and  congregate  much 
more  together,  than  the  English  settlers :  their  houses  are  more  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  and  here,  for  example,  we  have  quite  a  family 
group  ;  those  of  *'  Hebett  Pose,"  his  two  sons,  and  a  married  daughter, 
all  standing  within  a  stone*s  throw  of  each  other — ^the  house  of  the 
patriarch  l>eing  in  the  centre,  and  distinguished  by  a  lofty  pole,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  popinjay,  the  emblem  of  his  rank  and  authority  as  a 
captain  of  militia.  The  Hebetts  are  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  old  man 
keeps  a  store,  from  which  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
supplied  ;  and  his  two  sons  were  now  absent  at  Quebec  purchasing  a 
fresh  stock  of  merchandise.  With  the  lower  parts  of  New  Brunswick 
the  Madawaskans  have  little  intercourse ;  their  sympathies,  language, 
connections,  and  religion,  all  combining  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  iti 
preference  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  their  countrymen  in  Lower 
Canada;  and,  independent  of  the  calls  of  business  or  amusement, 
Quebec  must  always  be  a  place  of  attraction  to  these  good  Catholics, 
as  the  residence  of  Monseiffn-      '*   ' — iritual  lord  and  governor. 

The  settlement  is  witV  '^rritory — within  that  portion 

of  it,  indeed,  which  ws  '  '      '^^ates  in  the  King  of 
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Holland's  decision ;  md  the  poor  people  ha^e  in  consequence  been  for 
years  past  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  and  alarm  by  the  intrigtieb 
of  the  adjoining  States,  whose  emissaries  are  constantly  among  them, 
practising  upon  their  fears  and  their  credulity ;  and  to  such  lengths 
has  this  system  been  carried,  that  members  have  even  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  Fief  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  and  the  two  oountiiea 
brought,  in  consequence,  to  the  very  verge  of  a  collision. 

The  notorious  bad  faith  of  the  neighbouring  States  in  this  confficting 
question  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated,  for,  while  disclaiming  on  the 
one  hand  the  justice  of  the  arbitrator's  award,  and  boldly  avowing  their 
determination  to  accept  of  no  compromise  or  arrangement  short  of  the 
cession  of  the  whole  territory,  no  act  or  effort  has  been  spared  to  shake 
the  allegiance  of  these  well-disposed  but  ignorant  people ;  and  I  am 
well  persuaded — for  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  question-— thak,  unless 
Great  Britain  should  decide  on  abandoning  rights  which  she  has  sb 
long  maintained,  she  must  be  prepared  to  submit  them  ultimately  to  a 
more  powerful  and  decided  arbitration  than  we  have  yet  appealed  to*-* 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

Until  the  intriguing  Bostonors  (as  all  Americans  are  here  called) 
came  among  them,  there  was  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  peaceful  ot 
contented  race  than  these  Acadians ;  retaining  all  the  gaiety  and  good 
qualities,  with  few  of  the  vices,  of  their  French  descent,  their  lives 
were  passed  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  knowing  few  wants  which 
their  farms  did  not  supply,  and  having  no  dissensions  or  disputes 
which  the  **  bon  curi**  could  not  settle :  the  time  spared  from  labour 
Was  devoted  to  amusement,  and  on  their  numerous  festivals  and  saints' 
days  they  assembled  at  the  different  hamlets  to  dance  and  to  enjoy 
themselves ;  the  partners  of  the  dance  becoming  in  due  season  partners 
at  the  altar — for  they  all  marry  young — assured  that,  with  a  good  axe 
bnd  willing  arm,  a  snug  home  may  speedily  be  cut  out  of  the  surround- 
ing forest  ;•  and,  despite  bad  farming  and  some  improvidence,  afford  them 
a  sufficient  livelihood. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  settlement  are,  as  elsewhere,  not  without  their 
little  vanities  and  pretensions.  Mons.  Hebefl— maugre  the  total  want 
of  roads — keeps  his  cabriolet  and  char  a  banc ;  and  even  the  poorest 
of  the  small  farmers  is  provided  with  a  cariole,  in  which  during  winter 
— their  gay  season— drawn  by  their  active  little  Canadian  horses,  they 
scamper  along  the  frozen  rivers  or  the  snowy  fields  to  their  feasts  and 
merry-makings :  indeed  it  must  fairly  be  confessed  that  they  are  some- 
what overfond  of  visiting  and  amusement ;  and  this,  added  to  bad 
farming  and  want  of  foresight,  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced 
them,  in  a  bad  season,  to  distress,  and  thrown  them  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture for  support. 

The  soil,  originally  good,  seems  to  be  worn  out  by  bad  management ; 
and  even  the  stock  has  degenerated  from  want  of  care  and  attention  in 
its  treatment :  the  sheep  are  dwindled  in  size,  with  a  wiry  coat  instead 
of  wool,  and  the  cattle  are  small  wild-looking  animals,  with  more 
resemblance  to  the  deer  and  caraboo  than  to  honest  milch  cows.  Pigs 
alone  seem  to  thrive  and  fatten  ;  they  attain  a  monstrous  size,  but  the 
bacon  which  they  furnish,  and  which  is  the  chief  relish  of  every  meal, 
is  generally  so  rancid  and  tainted,  owing  perhaps  to  the  scarcity  and 
deamesB  of  salt,  as  to  forbid  even  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  however 
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.hungry,  to*  Ae  family  table.  .  Of  fruit-trees  there. are  none  in  Mada* 
waaka,  which,  after  thirty  years'  settiement,  does  not  produce  an  apple ; 
but  the  curS  has  lately  set  his  flock  the  example  of  planting  a  small 
iorchard,  which  is  thriving. well;  and  in  the  mean  time  strawberries, 
raspberries,  cranberries,  and  other  wild  fruits,  all  excellent  of  their  kind, 
are  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  continued  to  be  so  wet  and  stormy  as 
lo  confine  us  in  a  great  measure  to  the  house ;  and  as  we  had  fared  but 
poorly  on  the  preceding  evening  I  thought  my  time  could  not  be  more 
usefuUy  and  charitably  employed  than  in  initiating  Madame  Hebett  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  French  cuUinef  by  superintending  the  cooking  of  a 
savoury  dish  of  perdrix  aux  choux.  My  game-bag  and  the  garden 
supplied  the  necessary  ingredients,  nor  was  my  aid  misplaced,  for  our 
good  hostess  could  boast  of  small  gastronomic  skill,  and  it  was  only  by 
dint  of  watching  that  I  saved  our  mess  from  being  polluted  by  a  huge 
piece  of  abominable  bacon,  which  Madame,  ever  and  anon  insisted  upon 
adding  to  it,  fully  persuaded,  kind  simple  woman,  that  modesty  alone 

grevented  our  acceptance  of  so  delectable  a  morsel.  Her  hospitality, 
owever,  triumphed  in  the  end,  for,  finding  she  could  in  no  way  insinuate 
he  rancid  relish  into  the  saucepan  with  the  innocent  partridges,  she 
set  to  work  and  compounded  from  it  a  genuine  Madawaska  soup^ 
which,  to  our  infinite  disgust  and  horror,  we  were  obliged  to  tolerate 
upon  the  table. 

The  Madawaskans  are  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  their  houses :  the 
latter  are  generally  painted  of  some  gay  colour,  and  the  interior  usually 
consists  of  two  large  rooms,  kitchen  and  parlour,  both  furnished  with 
three  or  four  apelious  bedsteads,  for  the  accommodation  of.  the  family, 
and  one  of  which  is  always  at  the  service  of  the  traveller,  with  a  hearty 
welcome;  but  he  must  be  content  to  allow  his  host,  and  hostess  to 
occupy  the  one  adjoining,  his  three  or  four  tittering  daughters  the  third, 
while  perhaps  a  whole  host  of  younger  children  ensconce  themselves 
within  the  numerous  blankets  of  the  fourth :  nor  does  any  feeling  of 
indecorum  attach  to  this  habit  of  sleeping  in  public :  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  habit,  as  well  as  poverty,  reconciles  us  to  the 
strangest  bed-fellows.  During  the  day  every  member  of  the  family  is 
engaged  in  some  object  of  household  thrift :  one  daughter  cards  the 
wool ;  a  second  spins ;  while  a  third  bestrides  the  loom,  and  plies  the 
busy  shuttle :  the  grandame  knits  her  stocking  in  the  corner,  listening 
to  the  itinerant  tailor,  who  retails  the  gossip  of  the  country-side,  as  he 
fashions  the  home-spun  into  coats  and  trowsers;  while  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  bustling  housewife  superintends  the  whole  '*  mtSnage." 

The  rain  having  at  length  subsided,  we  took  a  wide  ramble  over  the 
aettlement,  and  everywhere  found  competency  and  contentment :  one 
only  subject  marred  tlie  general  happiness — need  I  say  that  it  was  the 
prevailing  fear  of  being  transferred,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  a  foreign 
government  ?  A  couple  of  miles  above  our  domicile  we  crossed  the  St. 
John  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  River,  which  we  ascended  as  far 
as  the  little  fall,  which  would  Jiave  disappointed  even  a  cascade  hunter 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Madawaska,  in  the  absence  of  any 
road,  may  be  called  the  highway  to  Quebec.  Along  its  frozen  surface 
troops  have  marched  to  Canada:  from  its  mouth  to  Jamiscouata  Lake 
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is  twenty*8even  mileB ;  the  lake  is  sixteen  more,  and  a  wretched  portage 
of  thirty-seven  miles  connects  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Shame !  shame ! 
that  a  country  such  as  England  should  have  no  better  communication 
between  her  American  colonies ! 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  John,  we  reached 
an  Indian  village  of  more  promising  appearance  than  any  we  had  seen. 
The  houses  are  mostly  frame -work,  and  not  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  poorer  French  settlers ;  and  in  many  of  them  a  large  stove  diffused 
a  genial  warmth  throughout  the  dwelling.  Bedsteads  and  bedding, 
too,  in  many  of  them,  replaced  the  worn-out  skin  of  morse  or  caraboo. 
There  were  also  potato-plots  and  cabbage-gardens :  cows  pastured  in 
the  meadow,  and  from  more  than  one  low  enclosure  we  were  saluted 
with  the  harmonious  greetings  of  a  well-stocked  pig-sty !  The  squaws, 
no  longer  kiln-dried  and  sallow  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  hut 
and  wigwam,  but  fresh  and  blooming:  some  of  them  were  even  pretty, 
when  decked  out,  as  we  saw  them,  in  their  fantastic  finery,  and  massy 
silver  ornaments  of  circular  brooch,  crucifix,  &c.  Such  as  could  afford  to 
sport  round  hats — that  most  coveted  head-dress  of  the  Indian  coquette — 
have  them  gaily  decorated  with  a  broad  silver  band,  cut  into  many  curiouB 
letters  and  mysterious  characters  in  their  own  language  and  mytholc^. 
I  cannot  but  attribute  the  improved  situation  and  condition  of  these 
Indians  to  the  firiendly  intercourse  that  subsists  between  them  and  their 
Acadian  neighbours ;  to  their  assembling  at  the  same  place  of  worship ; 
to  the  good  advice  and  kindly  interest  in  them  of  the  worthy  cur6  of 
this  sequestered  parish ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
rum.  These  circumstances  combined  have  produced  effects  which  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  realized  in  any  Indian  community ;  and 

grove  what  may  still  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  this  interestmg 
ut  ill-fated  race. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  we  descended  the  river  in  canoes, 
and  heard  mass  at  the  chapel,  a  neat  red-painted  edifice,  forming  the 
centre  of  a  cluster  of  nice  cottages,  with  tbeir  little  gardens  and  flower- 
plots  in  front  of  them.  The  service  was  well  attended,  especially  by 
the  squaws,  arranged  in  their  gayest  trappings.  After  mass  the  cure 
published  the  banns  of  marriage  between  so  many  couples  that  I  thought 
there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  "  atUre  promeste  de  mariage ;"  and  when 
the  votaries  of  Hymen  were  afterwards  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  they  seemed  to  include  every  marriageable  person  in  the 
settlement. 

The  parish  of  Madawaska  contains  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  the  citre  informed  me  that  in  the  preceding  four  months 
he  had  christened  at  the  chapel  one  hundred  and  fifteen  children. 
Having  now  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  attained  the  farthest  limit  of 
the  province,  we  packed  our  carpet  bags,  in  readiness  to  descend  the 
St.  John  on  the  following  morning. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  8TEAU  NAVIGATION. 

ST  Tm  WaiTSB  OF  TBS  POPULAR  KISTOBT  OP  TEE  8TEAM-SHOXNB  IN  THXl  JOCBRAL. 

Thb  honour  of  being  the  first  to  apply  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  not 
only  among  individuals,  but  nations ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  to  an  invention  of  so  much  importance  many  claims  should  be  put 
forth  in  the  scientific  world.  It  has  been  assigned  by  Dr.  Brewster  to 
Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswinton,  Scotland ;  the  French  have  attributed  it  to 
their  countrymen  Papin  and  the  Marquis  de  Souffroi ;  it  has  been  claimed 
tor  Mr.  Fulton  by  the  Americans ;  and  even  the  Spaniards  have  hinted 
that  at  some  remote  period  the  principle  had  been  applied  in  that  country 
by  Blasco  de  Garry ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their  chronological  accuracy, 
the  steam-engine,  as  a  motive  power,  had  no  existence  at  that  period.  The 
following  notice  of  this  claim  occurs  in  a  French  publication  called 
*'  La  France  Maritime.**  According  to  several  authors,  Denis  Papin,  '*  a 
French  Protestant  refugee  in  England,  and  subsequently  attached  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  would  appear  to  have  been  tne  first  known  construc- 
tor. He  made  use  of  an  atmospheric  machine  and  paddle-wheels  for  the 
propulsion  of  steam-vessels.  Tne  Spaniards  might  also  lay  claim  to  this 
great  discovery,  if  we  can  believe  tne  statements  of  Don  Fernandez  de 
Navarette.  It  would  appear  that  Blasco  de  Garry  proposed  to  Charles 
v.,  in  1543,  a  method  for  impelling  boats  and  large  vessels  without  the 
aid  of  oars  or  sails,  even  in  dead  calms.  The  experiment  was  was  made 
on  the  17th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  and  succeeded;  but  Garry,  like 
many  projectors  of  our  own  time,  did  not  make  known  the  principles  of 
his  invention.  It  was  alone  remarked  that  at  the  moment  of  the  boat's 
starting  the  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large  cauldron 
of  boiling  water,  and  wheels  attached  to  either  side  of  the  vesseL  After 
these  successful  experiments  Garry  dismounted  the  machinery,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  navigation  by  such  means. 
IVhether  Garry  was  kept  from  the  court  by  intrigues,  or  that  Charles  V. 
was  too  much  occupied  in  sustaining  numerous  wars,  it  does  not  appear 
the  experiments  were  followed  up. 

"  These  facts  are  drawn  (says  Navarette)  from  the  original  registers 
preserved  in  the  Roval  Archives  of  Samaco,  among  the  papers  of  Catalonia, 
and  the  registers  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1543.  But,  as  in  the  sciences 
no  facts  are  admitted  but  such  as  are  based  upon  authentic  documents, 
we  may  be  permitted  not  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  account  of  Navarette. 
The  document  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  printed  in  1543,  nor  subse* 
quentlv,  therefore  its  existence  may  fairly  be  questioned.*' 

Such  an  invention  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  noised  abroad  in 
the  world,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  value,  but  from  its  involving  as  well 
the  discovery  of  an  engine  moved  by  steam  being  applied  to  the  driving  of 
machinery,  which  at  the  period  alluded  to  had  no  existence. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  late  ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Mr. 
William  Symington,  who  had  been  aissociated  with  Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswin- 
ton  in  his  experiments  on  steam  navigation,  originated  this  important 
invention ;  and  certainly,  although  a  well-established  claim  exists  upon 
the  part  of  another,  Mr.  Syini"'-*^-  **—  -"one  more  to  bring  the  principle 
of  navigation  by  steam  intr  on  than  any  other  individual ; 

for  it  would  appear  it  was  <^n  th^t  both  Fulton  and  Bell 

derived  their  infonnatioi]  '^hat  may  be,  there  is 
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now  extant  a  pamphlet,  which  was  puhtished  in  London  in  the  year  1796,* 

by  a  Mr.  Jonathan  Hnlls,  in  which  (as  stated  in  the  title  page)  '*  is  riven 
a  draught  of  a  newly-invented  machine  for  carrying  ships  or  vesseb  out 
or  into  any  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  oalm.*' 
Mr.  Hulls  states  in  his  pamphlet,  if  an  atmospheric  engine  be  placed  in  a 
vessel,  and  its  power  applied  by  machinery  to  the  water,  it  would  impal 
the  vessel  forward  with  considerable  force,  A  patent  was  taken  out  iw 
this  invention,  but  Hulls  could  not  interest  the  public  to  adopt  it :  it  was, 
therefore,  laid  aside,  and  soon  forgotten.  "  The  title  of  this  pamphlet,*' 
says  Mr.  Buchannan^  **  will  exhibit  the  limited  view  in  which  the  author 
regarded  his  plan,  bemg  rather  for  overcoming  local  difficulties  than  being 
the  continued  instrument  of  a  vessel's  motion.'*  The  author  discusses  the 
question  whether  the  machine  should  be  placed  within  the  vessel  to  be  thus 
impelled,  or  whether  it  should  be  fitted  into  a  boat,  which  being  attached 
to  the  vessel,  might  draw  it  along;  for  several  very  good  reasons  he  pre- 
fers the  last.  So  that  Hulls'  plan  is  precisely  that  of  a  steam  tug-boat  of 
the  present  day ;  although  from  the  preceding  quotation  it  would  appear 
he  also  contemplated  placing  the  apparatus  in  the  vessel  required  to  be 
itself  moved.  "  In  this  scheme  it  was  necessary,^  says  Mr.  Stewart  (page 
83),  "  to  convert  the  alternate  rectilineal  -motion  ^  a  piston  rod  into  a 
continuous  rotary  one ;  and  which  he  (Mr.  Hulls)  ingeniously  suggested 
might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  crank*  This  is  now,  with  justice, 
considered  to  be  that  invention  which  introduced  the  steam-engine  as  a 
first  mover  of  every  variety  of  machinery ;  but  not  being  able  to  interest 
the  public  in  his  project,  his  mode  of  applying  the  crank  (his  invention 
of  it)  was  so  completely  forgotten,  that,  at  its  revival  about  forty  years 
after  this  period,  a  patent  was  obtained  for  the  invention,  and  the  merit  of 
the  applicHtion  was  also  claimed  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Watt,  evidently 
without  any  knowledge  of  Hulls'  suggestion.'* 

About  1752,  Gautoir,  a  regular  canon,  and  professor  of  mathematies, 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Nancy  a  memoir,  in  which,  after  having 
shown  the  inconveniences  of  navigation  by  means  of  sails,  he  proposed  em- 
ploying a  fire-engine  (machine  feu)  of  his  invention,  for  navigating  pur- 
poses.t  In  the  vear  1 759  a  Mr.  Genevais,  a  Swiss  clergyman  of  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  published  a  book  at  Creneva,  containing  what  he  called  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  Great  Principle."  This  was  to  concentrate  power,  by 
whatever  means  obtained,  into  a  series  of  springs,  which  might  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  purposes;  among  others,  he  suggested  the  application  of  the 
"  Great  principle'  to  propel  a  vessel  by  oars,  and  also  proposed  the  applica- 
tion of  an  atmospheric  steam-engine  to  bend  or  impower  the  springs  by 
which  the  oars  were  to  be  worked  ;  but  his  lavourite  project  appears  to  have 
been  to  have  accomplished  that  olject  by  the  expansive  force  of  gun- 
powder. Mr.  Genevais  came  over  to  EngUnd  in  the  vear  1 760,  and  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,$  but  without  receiving  any 
encouragement. 

The  celebrated  Perier,  who  commenced  his  experiments  in  1775,  con- 
structed a  vessel  impelled  by  a  steam-engine,  but  the  power  of  the  engine 
was  so  small  (being  scarcely  that  of  one  horse)  that  it  could  not  impart  to 
the  vessel  sufficient  velocity  to  ascend  the  river  Seine  to  any  advantage. 
The  Abb^  Darical,  in  1781,  and  Desblanes,  in  1802  and  1803,  proposed 
several  plans  of  the  kind,  which,  not  being  superior  to  Periei's,  were 
speedily  laid  aside.^  In  1782  a  French  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  SoufiFroi, 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale  for  propelling  vessels 
by  steam-power  on  the  river  Saoqe,  at  Lyonst  with  a  boat  stated  to  have 
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betn  140  feet  in  length,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Jourtua 
ds$  DibaU* 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Robert  Bowie,  Esq^  it  is  stated  that  about  the 
year  1784,  when  the  late  Mr.  William  Symington,  of  Lead  Hills,  county 
Lanark,  Scotland,  was  engaged  in  devising  and  constructing  the  model  of 
a  carriage  to  be  propelled  by  a  locomotive  steam-engine,  he  became  known 
to  Patrick  Millar,  Esq^  of  Dalswinton,  near  Edinburgh^  an  amateur  me^ 
chanie  of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  "  who,"  says  Mr.  Bowie, 
**  informed  Mr.  Symington  that  he  had  spent  much  time  in  making  expe- 
riments for  the  propelling  of  vessels  upon  water  by  wheels  in  the  place  of 
sails  or  oars,  and  that  they  had  been  put  in  motion  by  applying  manual 
strength  to  turning  a  handle  or  winch  ;  he  also  said  he  had  attempted  to 
work  them  by  the  power  of  horses,  as  he  had  heard  something  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  accomplished  even  by  means  of  oxen  in  America.  It  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Symington,  and  he  stated  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Millar,  that  a 
steam-engine  might  be  constructed  which  would  propel  a  vessel  by  com- 
municating a  rotary  motion  to  the  paddles  by  the  alternate  sction  of 
two  racket-wheels,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  model  of  the  steam-car- 
riage then  before  them. . .  .The  description  of  the  model,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  apply  the  power  of  steam,  seemed  to  convince 
Mr.  Millar  of  the  practicability  of  the  project,  and  he  observed  that  if  Mr. 
Symington  thought  he  could  construct  a  steam-engine,  and  work  it  with 
safety  on  board  a  vessel,  an  experiment  should  be  made  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  It  was  expresslv  understood  that  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  en- 
gine, the  mode  of  producing  the  rotary  motion,  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  guard  against  danger,  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Sym- 
ington." t 

Soon  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Symington  caused  a  small  steam-engine, 
on  a  similar  principle  to  one  for  which  he  had  previously  procured  a  patent* 
to  be  fitted  on  board  a  small  double-keeled  vessel,  lying  on  a  lake  near 
the  house  at  Dalswinton,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  worked  two  wheels 
(one  forward  and  the  other  abaft)  by  an  endless  chain  and  racket-wheels. 
"  With  this  vessel  a  trial  was  made  of  the  power  of  the  invention  in  the 
autumn  of  1788,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Millar  and  several  persons  of  re- 
spectability, when  the  boat  was  propelled  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that 
it  was  immediately  determined  to  commence  another  experiment  upon  a 
more  extended  scale.'* 

This  second  trial  took  place,  as  stated  in  the  above  pamphlet,  in  October 
1789,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  inland  navigation,  in  the  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  spectators.  The  boat  glided  along  at  the  rate  nearly  of  six  miles 
an-hour,  and  all  parties  declared  their  conviction  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  But  shortly  afterwards  it  appears  Mr.  Millar  withdrew  from 
such  speculations,  and  Mr.  Symington's  pecuniary  resources  being  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  him,  unaided,  to  go  farther  in  endeavouring  to  introduce 
steam-navigation,  he  was  compellol  to  desist. 

In  Stewart's  History  of  the  Steam-Engine  (p.  149)  it  is  stated  thatMr. 
Millar,  in  1787,  had  published  a  description  of  what  he  called  a  triple- 
boat,  and  presented  copies  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  place  it  is  also  mentioned  that  Dr.  Brewster,  speak- 
ing of  the  invention,  thus  expressed  himself: — ^"That  this  gentleman 
(Mr.  Millar)  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it 
as  my  decided  opinion  that  he  is  more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any 
other  individual  who  has  yet  been  named.*'  It  is  clear  the  Doctor  was  not 
aware  of  the  important  part  borne  by  Mr.  S.  in  these  experiments.    It  is 
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alio  stated  in  **  La  FWrnee-Maritine  "  that  Mr.MiUar  had  made  a  ▼oyag:e 
up  the  Seine  in  1789,  in  a  yessel  propelled  by  steam  power;  but  no  men* 
tion  is  made  of  any  such  yoytLge  in  Mr.  Bowie's  pamphlet. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  it  appears  Lonl  Dundas  of  Kerse,  who 
was  an  extensive  proprietor  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  applied  to  Mr. 
Symington  to  construct  a  steam-vessel  to  supersede  the  use  of  horses  in 
tracking  vessels  on  the  canal ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  course  of  expe- 
riments was  commenced  in  January,  1801,  and  continued  until  the  April 
of  1803.  Early  in  that  year  a  trial  was  made  on  board^a  vessel  called  the 
Charlotte  Dundas,  on  the  canal,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Dundas  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  having  in  tow  two  vessels  laden,  of  seventy  tons  burden 
each :  the  passage  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  19)  miles,  it  is  stated,  was 
performed  with  great  ease,  although  it  blew  so  strong  a  gale  right  ahead 
during  the  whole  day,  that  no  other  vessel  on  the  canal  attempted  to  move 
to  windward.  Some  time  after  this  successful  experiment  Mr.  Syming- 
ton had  a  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  London,  and 
so  completely  convinced  was  that  nobleman  of  the  practicability  of  the 
project,  that  he  gave  Mr.  Symington  an  order  to  construct  eight  vessels 
for  his  canals :  but,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  experiments,  the  hopes 
of  remuneration  he  bad  so  long  and  justly  entertamed  were  again  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  the  Duke  and  the  final  decision  of  the  committee 
against  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  on  the  canal.  Unable  to  bear 
up  under  such  repeated  disappointments,  this  meritorious  and  ingenious 
individual  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  project ;  the  boat  was  laid  up  in  a 
dock  of  the  canal,  near  Bainsford  Drawbridge,  where  she  lay  many  yean 
exposed  to  the  publie  view.  Mr.  Symington  retired  into  the  bosom  of  hia 
family,  his  means  exhausted,  and  his  spirit  wounded  by  neglect  and  in<* 
justice ;  he  at  length  sank  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  ill  healthy 
and  departed  this  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831.* 

According  to  the  French  account,  before  quoted,  it  appears  that  in 
1785  and  1790  two  Americans,  named  Fitelo  and  Rumsey,  were  engaged 
in  a  series  of  experiments  on  steam-boats  in  the  United  States;  but» 
being  unable  to  interest  their  countrymen  in  the  project,  they  came  to 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  better  success.  In  1 799  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Bvll  was  engaged  upon  a  similar  project  in  America,  but  met  with  no 
greater  encouragement.  In  the  mean  time  Fulton,  an  American,  was 
occupied  on  the  same  subject  at  Paris,  and  proposed  to  the  government 
of  that  country  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  flotilla  then  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  England;  but  his  proposals  were  not  accepted  by  Napoleon. 
Mr.  Livingstone,  who  at  that  time  was  ambassador  from  the  United  States 
to  the  French  Court,  encouraged  Fulton  to  persevere  in  his  exertions :  he 
was  himself  the  author  of  some  experiments  for  the  application  of  steam* 
power  to  navigation,  and  in  1798  ttie  State  of  New  Yoric  granted  him  an 
exclusive  privuege  for  twenty  years,  on'  condition  he  would  construct  a 
boat  that  would  go  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ;  but  owing  to  dif* 
ficulties  of  various  kinds  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  it  was  Fulton 
who  now  arrived  at  the  result  so  long  desired  by  Livingstone.  On  the 
former  returning  to  America,  he  procured  one  of  Watt*s  engines,  of 
twenty-horse  power,  from  England,  and  after  many  difficulties  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular  steam  passage-vessel  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  which  began  to  ply  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1807. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  claims  of  Bell  and  Fulton  to  having  originated  the 

Srinciple  of  navigating  by  steam,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  and  merit  of 
[r.  Symington  to  mention  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bowie's  account,  '*  Bell 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  whole  of  Mr.  Symington's 
experiments,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termination ;  and  that  he 
was  at  the  Carron  Works,  where  he  was  often  seen  inspecting  the  ma- 

'«  Bowie's  ^arrstive, 
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ehiner]r»  oven  whilt  it  wasbeini^  manufactured.  Indeed  to  sueh  an  extent 
did  he  carry  his  curiosity,  that  the  workmen  used  to  complain  to  Mr.  Sym* 
ington  of  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of  the  place  vrhere  they  were  mak- 
ing the  patterns :  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Carron  Company  will 
prove  the  circumstance  of  his  being  present.*** 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Fulton*  the  following  statement  occurs  in  the  above 

8amphlet:<— *'  It  happened  one  day  during  the  month  of  July,  1801,  while 
Ir.  Symington  was  conducting  his  experiments  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Dundas,  a  stranger  came  to  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  requested  an 
interview;  he  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Fulton,  a  native  of  North  America, 
to  which  country  he  intended  to  return  in  a  few  weeks ;  but,  having  heard 
of  the  steam-boat  experiments,  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  Scotland 
without  waiting  upon  Mr.  Symington,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  boat  and 
machinery,  and  procuring  some  information  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  moved;  he  remarked,  however  beneficial  the  invention 
might  be  to  Great  Britain,  it  would  certainly  be  of  more  importance  to 
North  America,  considering  her  many  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the 
ease  with  which  timber  could  be  procured  for  building  such  vessels  and  sup- 
plying them  with  fuel.  He  thought  fit  farther  to  ssy  that  the  usefulness  of 
steam-vessels,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  every  observer ;  and  that,  if  he  wero  allowed  to  carry  the  plan 
to  North  America,  it  could  not  but  turnout  to  Mr.  Symington*s  advantage, 
as,  if  inclined  for  it,  or  his  other  engagements  would  permit,  the  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  such  vessels  would  naturally  devolve  upon 
him.  Mr.  Symington,  in  compliance  with  the  stranger's  earnest  request, 
caused  the  engine  fire  to  be  lighted,  and  the  machinery  put  in  motion. 
Several  persons  entered  the  boat  along  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  were  carried 
from  the  Lock  No.  16,  where  she  then  lay,  to  about  four  miles  west,  and 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  started  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Fulton  and  the  other  gentle- 
men present/'t 

Fulton  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  considerable  prejudice  in  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  steam- navigation  into  the  United  States;  but  the 
people  of  that  country  quickly  perceived  the  vast  commercial  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  mode  of  communication  to  a  country  so  extended. 
And  so  intersected  by  vast  rivers  and  numerous  navigable  branches. 

From  New  York  steam-navigation  rapidly  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
American  Union,  by  which  that  country  is  now  enabled  to  combine  all  the 
advantages  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  with  a  rapid  and  continued  inter- 
course between  its  remotest  parts. 

That  the  Americans  were  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of  steam- 
navigation  to  purposes  of  maritime  warfare  »  M\y  admitted,  and  in  their 
first  attempt  to  eltect  that  object  they  evinced  their  usual  enterprise  and 
public  spirit.  In  Buchannan*s  Treatise  on  Steam-Boats,  two  formidable 
.war-steamers  are  described.  The  account,  which  was  extracted  from  the 
American  papers  of  the  day,  states  in  the  year  1809  a  large  steam-frigate, 
called  Fulton  the  First,  was  launched  at  New  York,  to  commemorate  (as 
they  supposed)  the  inventor  of  steam* navigation.  She  was  a  double 
vessel,  having  a  paddle-wheel  in  the  middle,  and  armed  with  thirty-two 
long  18-pounders,  but  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  power  of  the  engine 
are  given.  From  auother  account  it  appears  a  second  steam-frigate  was 
launched  at  New  York  of  the  following  surprising  dimensions  :*-Length 
on  deck,  300  feet;  breadth,  200t ;  thickness  of  her  sides,  13  feet  of  alternate 
pak  and  corkwood;  and,  further  to  annoy  an  enemy  attempting  to  *' board,'* 
che  could  discharge  100  gallons  of  boiling-water  in  a  minute,  and  by  me- 
chanical means  brandish  300  cutlasses  over  her  gunwales,  and  work  an 

•  Bowie,  P*-—  ^ '  t  Ibid.,  page  15. 

{   This  last  V  ^«»n»  ^nt  of  all  proportion. 
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equal  numbw  of  iMavy  iron  pikei.  darting  ili«  from  lier  aides  wUh  pio* 
digious  force,  and  withdrawing  the  same,  every  quarter  of  a  minute.  Thus 
an  Ameriean  citizen*  rejected  by  the  French  Government,  returned  to 
develop  among  his  countrymen  a  species  of  navigation  which  has  ren* 
dered  accessible,  as  well  as  habitable,  districts  which  were  hitherto  desert: 
and  now,  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  same  steam-vessel 
oan  ascend  that  river  and  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  tne  Yellow  River,  on  one 
line  of  natural  water,  a  distance  of  2700  miles;  and  in  the  year  1821  there 
were  aoo  steam-vessels  in  full  employment  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  confirmation  which  the  theory  of  steam* 
navigation  received  in  America,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1611  a  steam 

fassage-vessel  was  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  indeed,  in 
^  luro^.  In  the  October  of  that  year  Mr.  Bell  (before  mentioned),  in  con* 
junction  with  others,  commenced  running  a  small  vessel  on  the  Clyde* 
from  the  city  of  Glasgow  to  Greenock.  She  was  called  the  Comet :  her 
length  was  but  40  feet ;  her  beam  10^  feet;  and  her  engine  of  but  3^- 
horse  power.  Such  was  the  novelty  and  apparent  insecurity  of  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance,  that  at  first  the  Comet  hardly  cleared  her  expenses. 
She,  however,  continued  to  ply  with  increasing  success  until  the  summer 
^f  1814,  when  she  was  laid  up  as  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  more 
powerful  steam-boats  which  were  then  rapidly  being  established.  A  lar^ 
vessel,  called  the  Elizabeth,  succeeded  the  Comet ;  and  the  practicabihty 
of  the  system  becoming  apparent,  sti^am-vessels  were  rapidly  increased 
both  in  size  and  number,  not  only  on  the  Clyde,  but  on  many  of  the  other 
rivers  in  England. 

It  was  not  until  1815  that  anv  of  those  vessels  attempted  to  cross  the 
Channel :  in  that  year  the  Rob  Roy,  of  90  tons,  with  an  engine  of  30*  horse 
power,  made  the  passage  from  the  Clyde  to  Belfast  with  perfect  safety ; 
!and  in  the  following  year  a  steam-boat  company  was  formed  at  Dublin  by 
a  number  of  wealthy  and  enterprising  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  steam-communication  between  that  city  and  Holyhead.  Two 
vessels  were  built  at  Greenock,  called  the  Britannia  and  Hibernia,  of  107 
tons  burden,  of  20-horse  power  each.  They  began  to  ply  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1816,  ana,  in  comparison  with  the  Dublin  packets,  which 
were  then  small  cutters,  the^  made  the  passas^e  with  considerable  regu- 
larity;  but  the  engines,  which  were  but  single  with  a  fly-wheel,  were 
found  insufficient  m  power,  and  the  build  of  the  vessels,  which  was  that 
of  schooners  drawing  ten  feet  water,  was  by  no  means  adapted  to  steam- 
navigation  ;  and  although,  from  these  and  other  causes,  those  vessels  were 
ultimately  laid  aside,  the  attempt  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  navi- 
gating the  Channel  by  such  means  ;  and  from  that  time  steam-navigation 
Has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  until  it  has  absorbed  nearly  the  entire  of 
the  coasting-trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  imparted  a  new  impulse 
to  our  European  commerce.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  partially  introduced  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  We  are  informed  there  are  now  100,000  tons  of  steam-shipping 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  which  receives  an  annual  addition  of  12,000 
tons*,  and  that  not  of  small  vessels,  but  magnificent  steam-ships  from 
600  to  1000  tons  burden. 

In  the  year  1815,  stimulated  by  the  splendid  results  obtained  in  America* 
steam  companies  began  to  be  formed  in  France ;  but,  owing  to  their  want 
of  experience  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
local  difficulties,  the  first  speculations  completely  failed.  But  the  success 
obtained  in  this  country  proved  to  the  French  that  their  failures  depended 
upon  causes  which  a  little  more  observation  would  no  doubt  remove ;  and, 
in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject,  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  despatched  M.  Marestier,  an  intelhgent  engineer,  to 

*  Pamphlet  by  Messrst  Seward,  civil  eDgineen, 
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the  United  States,  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  steam-naTi^ation  in  that 
country;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  M.  Montgeiy,  Oaptiun  of  a  fri^te, 
to  proceed  to  America  in  his  ship,  to  examine  how  far  steam-vessels  mi^t 
appear  applicable  to  maritime  warfare ;  since  which  period  France  has 
paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  her 
steam  marine.  Russia  is  also  usin^  every  exertion  to  the  same  end ;  and 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  steam-navigation  was  but  in  its  infancy  ia 
Europe,  we  are  informed  in  the  pamphlet  before  quoted,  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment commenced  building  an  immense  steam-ship  called  the  Atlas; 
intended  to  run '  between  Holland  and  the  settlements  in  the  island  of 
Java.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  vessel  of  the  kind  ever  built — being 
230  feet  in  length,  of  1800  tons  burden,  having  engines  of  the  collective 
power  of  300  horses.  This  attempt  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  enterprise  and  perseverance,  joined  to  a  veiy 
moderate  degree  of  information  and  experience ;  but,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection^ of  the  machineiy  and  other  causes,  this  vessel  was  never  sent 
to  sea. 

Seeing,  then,  the  endeavours  of  other  maritime  nations  to  establish 
poverful  steam  navies,  it  behoves  Great  Britain  to  use  her  l)est  exertions 
to  perfect  that  description  of  force  upon  which  her  maritime  superiority 
must  henceforth  mainly  depend. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Vxcs-Aduiral  Sir  Thomas  Candlek,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy, 

Knight  of  the  several  Orders  of  St.  Anne,  St.  George,  and  St.  Voli- 

demar. 

This  distin^pished  officer  was  born  at  Birr,  in  1765,  where  his  father, 
then  a  Captain  in  the  10th  Regiment  of  foot,  was  quartered.  He  was 
paternally  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  being  grandson  of  the 
venerable  Henry  Candler,  Archdeacon  of  Ossonr,  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Candler,  Esq.,  of  Callan  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and 
of  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Tuite,*  of  Sonagh,  Baronet,  by 
Diana  Mabbot,  niece  of  £dward  Hyde,tne  celebrated  £an  of  Clarendon ; 
and  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  eminent  and  ancient  Yorkshire  family 
ofyavasour,t  now  extinct  in  the  male  line,  his  mother  being  the  only 
daughter  of  William  Vavasour,  Esq.,  of  Weston  Hall  in  that  county,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Chaplin,  Esq.,  of  Tathwel],  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln. 

He  quitted  Weston  in  all  the  elasticity  of  spirit  and  buoyancy  of  youth* 
On  the  morning  of  his  departure  his  uncle  led  him  aside  into  the  library, 
where,  taking  down  his  own  sword  which  had  been  there  suspended 
many  long  years,  he  buckled  it  to  the  belt  of  his  fatherless  nephew,  ex* 
horting  him  to  British  prowess,  to  be  ever  foremost  in  defence  of  his 

*  Through  the  ancient  and  illustrious  familiei  of  Toite,  Aylmer.  Nugent^  Lords 
Delrin ;  Fiti-Gerald,  Earls  of  Kildare ;  Grey,  Marquises  of  Dorset;  BonvtUe,  Lords 
Bonville  and  Harrington;  Neville  and  Montacute,  Earli  of  Salisburv;  Holland* 
Earls  of  Kent ;  Vice-Admiral  Candler  waa  lineally  descended  from  the  Princess 
Joan,  commonly  called  «  The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  daughter  of  Edmund  Plao- 
tagenet,  Earl  of  Kent  (by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Wake),  son  of 
.  Edward  I.  King  of  Eogland,  by  his  second  consort^  Margaret,  daughter  oif  PhiUp 
1 1 L  King  of  France. 

f  The  Vavasours  were  summoned  to  Parlisiment  as  Barons  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.^  but  the  second  Lord  de  Vavasour  leaving  no  male  issue,  the  ancient 
Barony  is  sunposed  still  to  exist  in  th*  dsacendants  of  his  daughter,  while  the  gceat 
estates  ^sea  to  the  heir  w ' 
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country's  honour  and  her  rights.  Loaded  with  the  benedictions  and  wise 
^counsels  of  his  excellent  kinsman,,  young  Candler  bid  a  final  farewell  to 
the  venerable  seat  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  to  his  home,  and  those  local 
scenes  and  sports  so  dear  to  boyhood,  so  precious  to  the  recollection  in 
riper  years.  But  circumstances  and  events  over  which  mortals  have  no 
control  destined  him  to  serve  another  country  and  its  Sovereign — to  pro- 
mote by  his  fidelity  and  zeal  to  an  advanced  old  age.  the  interests  and 
glory  of  the  vast  and  puissant  empire  of  the  Czars.  He  first  proceeded 
to  join  his  sister.  Lady  Cope,  .and  Sir  Jonathan,  who  was  then  with  his 
regiment.  They  immediately  presented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Clan* 
ricarde,  under  whose  protection  he  commenced  his  naval  career  in  the 

J  ear  1780.  The  Marquis  and  his  sisters,  the  Ladies  De  Burgh,  with  Sir 
onathan  and  Lady  Uoi)e,  accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth,  where  his 
noble  patron  procured  him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  on  board  the 
ship  that  bore  Admiral  Barrington's  fla^,  which  soon  after  went  to  sea, 
and  cruised  with  the  channel  fieet  during  the  summer.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  he  went  out  with^  Sir  Samuel  (afterwards  Lord)  Hood  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  that  war,  having  been 
in  eleven  engagements  without  receiving  a  wound,  though  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  around  him.  At  this  period  his  late  Majesty  William 
IV.  (then  Prince  William  Henry)  joined  the  ship  as  midshipman,  in  which 
he  served  and  remained  on  board  until  it  left  the  West  India  station* 
Candler  then  entered  into  a  guard-ship,  and  continued  in  the  English 
service  until  the  year  1788,  when,  seeing  no  appearance  of  war,  and  there* 
fore  no  prospect  of  immediate  promotion,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Lords 
Clanricarae  and  Hood,  who  Aimished  him  with  letters  of  recommendation, 
went  to  Russia  and  entered  the  Imperial  service  as  a  volunteer,  which 
several  English  had  already  done,  tie  received  every  attention  from  the 
British  Minister  at  the  Russian  Court,  Lord  Whitworth  (then  Sir  Charles), 
who  afterwards  married  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  niece  of  Can- 
dler's brother-in-law.  Sir  Jonathan  Cope,  Baronet.  While  a  young  officer, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  firequenting  the  Palace  at  St.  Petersburgh,  possess- 
ing many  acquaintances  within  its  precincts,  where  he  unexpectedly  and 
most  opportunely  encountered  his  godmother,  of  whose  residence  in  that 
country  he  was  ignorant,  and  whose  domestic  and  pecuniary  misfortunes 
had  rendered  her  an  object  of  interest  to  every  sympathising  heart.  Tliis 
lady  was  of  a  high  family ;  her  father  had  been  a  General  in  the  British 
service ;  she  married,  in  early  life,  Colonel  Winch,  of  the  Guards,  and 
became  soon  after  her  union  a  widow,  with  en  only  daughter,  to  whose 
education  she  wholly  devoted  herself.  Miss  Winch  s  predominant  talent 
was  music,  the  cultivation  of  which  became  the  bane  of  her  future  life, 
and  marred  her  brilliant  prospects.  Her  mother  procured  her  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  artist  of  the  day,  who,  betraying  his  trust,  raned  the 
affections  of  his  young  and  artless  pupil,  weaned  her  from  her  duties  and 
the  dignity  of  her  station,  and  an  elopement  and  marriage  were  the  conse- 
quences. Through  the  conciliating  interference  of  mutual  friends,  and 
there  being  no  alternative  from  a  legal  union,  maternal  affection  resumed 
its  influence  over  resentful  sentiments,  and  Mrs.  Winch  resolved  to  receive 
again  her  truant  child  with  the  partner  she  had  so  indiscreetly  chosen. 
In  a  short  time  this  designing  man  so  entirely  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  his  mother-in-law,  that,  committing  to  him  the  management 
of  her  pecuniary  affairs,  she  realized  her  long-formed  wish  to  visit  France, 
where  she  continued  for  some  months  to  receive  punctually  her  remit- 
tances ;  but  on  their  suddenly  ceasing,  and  her  letters  of  remonstrance 
remaining  unanswered,  she  found  herself  without  resource  amongst 
foreigners,  therefore  returned  in  haste  to  England,  where  she  was  apprized 
that,  after  squandering  the  whole  of  her  property,  the  unfortunate  daughter, 
with  her  husband,  had  left  the  country,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  residence. 
Thus  irretrivably  plunged  in  mental  and  pecuniary  affliotions*  her  con- 
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tiexions  Ri^ain  eonfrregated  aroand  the  tmhappy  parent,  urging  her  to 
accept  the  offer  or  a  safe  conduct  to  Russia,  where  she  was  assured  of 
powerrul  protection,  which  was,  soon  after  her  arriyal,  completely  realised 
Dv  receiving  a  distinguished  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  which  she  continued  to  hold  until  the  hour  of  her  demise,  the 
previous  death  of  her  unhappy  misled  child  of  a  broken-heart  having  left 
ner  without  any  near  domestic  tie  or  other  inducement  to  return  to  her 
native  land. 

Under  the  Imperial  roof  younj;  Candler  had  al^othe  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  Miss  Dillon,  of  his  own  native  Hibernian  Isle^ 
who  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
and  had  subsequently  the  honour  of  attending  her  Imperial  Highness  on 
her  marriage  to  the  Duchy  of  Weimar,  where  she  closed  her  lif^.  Miss 
Dillon  was  an  excellent  warm-hearted  woman,  who  soon  took  a  strong 
knaternal  interest  in  her  youthful  expatriated  compatriot,  rendering  him 
many  considerate  little  services,  and  giving  him  a  room  in  her  apartments 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  an  hotel. 

It  is  ever  a  high  gratification  to  recal  to   the  memory  with  what 

general  cordiality,  in  those  more  remote  days,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iritish  Isles  fraternized  with  each  other ;  thus  dignifying  their  country  in 
the  opinion  of  foreigners,  by  rendering  mutual  good  offices  in  distant 
blimes. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression  to  the  immediate  purport  of  our 
memoir,— Candler  did  not  long  remain  in  inactivity ;  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  between  Russia  and  the  two  Powers  of  Sweden  and  Turkey 
enabled  him  to  serve  in  the  Russian  fleet,  and  to  assist  in  all  the  glorious 
engagements  against  the  Swedes,  which  terminated  so  disastrously  to  the 
latter,  that  Sweden  has  never  since  recovered  its  ancient  naval  splendour* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  he  returned  to  England,  which  seemed  to 
be  at  the  moment  of  a  rupture  with  France ;  but,  being  again  disappointed 
Sn  his  expectation  of  promotion,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  having  been 
ratified  between  England  and  Russia,  a  squadron,  also,  arriving  at  that 
epoch  at  the  Nore,  he  waited  upon  Admiral  Kenicoff,  the  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who,  struck  by  the  naval  ardour  and  abilities  this  young 
man  had  unirorml3r  displayed,  persuaded  him  to  join  his  squadron,  and  act 
in  a  diplomatic  situation;  that  is  to  sav,  to  transact  all  the  business 
between  the  squadron  and  the  British  Admiralty,  and  ultimately  decided 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  Russian  Navy.  He  tvas  at  the  taking  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel ;  on  which  event  he  received  from  the  Emperor 
Paul  the  third  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  a  squadron  up  the  Mediterranean  which  had  two  engagements  with  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  receive  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  a  gold  sword,  having  the  words  '*  For  Valour*'  engraved  on 
the  hilt. 

Upon  the  change  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  year  1808,  when 
Russia  united  with  France  against  England,  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
English  serving  in  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  return  to  Russia,  at 
the  same  time  sending  them  a  letter  of  thanks.  They  returned  by  land 
through  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  taking  Vienna  in  their 
way,  a  journey  that  occupied  them  three  months,  as  they  remained  some 
time  at  each  of  the  different  capitals.  Captain  Candler  was  at  Naples 
when  the  Royal  family  fled  from  that  city,  and  at  Lisbon  during  a  similar 
event.  At  Madrid  he  also  witnessed  tne  melancholy  departure  of  the 
Royal  family  of  Spain  from  the  Escurial ;  and  he  arrivea  at  Bayonne  during 
the  time  that  Napoleon  was  carrying  on  his  political  intrigues,  and  when 
both  the  Kings  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  there. 

When  he  and  his  English  companions  reached  St.  Petersburgh,  they  re- 
ceived immediate  orders  to  retire  to  Moscow,  where  they  remained  Inactive 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812. 
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In  the  spring;  of  this  memorable  year  he  was  a{?aiii  summoned  with  tht 
other  English  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  received  a  command  to  join 
the  flotilla  in  the  Baltic,  which  was  destined  to  cruise  between  Riga  and 
Bantzic,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  shore.  He  was  appointed 
Captain  of  this  flotiUa,  that  is,  adviser  with  theChief  of  the  flotilla,  which 
consisted  of  between  300  and  400  vessels  and  gun-boats.  He  was  honoured 
on  that  expedition  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  second  class  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Anne  and  the  third  class  of  the  Order  of  St.  George. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1812  Captain  Candler  came  to  England  with  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  remained  until  the  peace  of  1814,  acting  again  in  a 
diplomatic  situation— all  the  affairs  relative  to  the  fleet  and  the  British 
Government  passing  through  his  hands ;  on  whicl^  account  it  was  neces- 
saiT  for  him  to  remain  near  the  person  of  his  Commander-in-Chief. 

During  this  period  his  late  Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  went  in  state 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Russian  fleet,  when  he  dined  on  board  with  a  nume- 
rous suite,  and  appeared  much  pleased  to  meet  his  old  comrade  and  ship- 
mate Candler,  to  whom  his  Royal  Highness  related  several  anecdotes 
which  had  occurred  while  they  served  together  that  had  totally  escaped 
his  memoiy  ;*  and  he  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  dining  in  company 
with  the  Duke  several  times  while  his  Royal  Highness  remained  on  that 
coast.  Upon  Captain  Candler^s  return  to  Russia,  at  the  particular  reciuest 
of  Count  Stroganoff,  the  Emperor  appointed  him  to  command  a  frigat^ 
(leaving  to  him  the  choice),  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  that  distinguished 
nobleman  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  who  was  acicompanied  by 
his  Countes9  and  her  brother,  Prince  Galitzin  (afterwards  Crovernor-Gene- 
ral  of  Moscow),  as  far  as  Copenhagen :  but  just  as  the  frigate  entered  the 
North  Sea,  and  but  two  days  after  the  Pnnce  and  his  sister  quitted  it. 
Captain  Candler  had  the  affliction  to  lose  this  powerfid  friend,  and  Russia 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished  of  her  nobles.  After  this  event 
he  resumed  active  service,  and  one  year  commandied  a  squadron  from  Arch- 
angel to  Cronstadt,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  with  the 
second  class  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds,  and  the  following  year 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  and  for  thirty-flve  years*  aea- 
lous  service  the  fourth  class  of  the  Order  of  St.  Volidemar. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1632  he  had  the  command  of  the  first  divitiott 
of  the  fleet  at  the  Texel,  passing  the  following  winter  at  Revd. 

The  remaining  four  years  of  his  eventful  life  he  passed  at  St  Peten* 
bureb,  during  which  time  he  obtained  his  rank  of  Vice- Admiral.  Ha 
breathed  his  last  on  the  18th  of  January,  1837,  in  the  72nd  year  of  hit 
age,  at  the  completion  of  nearly  half  a  century  past  in  services  to  the  Rus- 
•ian  empire,  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  persons,  and  to  the  incxprettibli 
grief  of  his  four  young  orphan  daughters. 

He  was  buried  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  the  honours  due  to  his  high 
naval  rank,  his  remains  being  borne  to  the  grave  by  six  Officers,  and  re- 
jceived  at  the  entrance  to  the  church  by  a  regiment*  other  naval  Officers 
bearing  the  Rear  and  Vice-Admiral's  flags  and  the  several  Oiders  of 
Knighthood  worn  bv  the  deceased ;  a  miiitarf  band  playing  solemn  fone* 
ral  music  during  the  progress  of  the  procession  to  the  cemetery,  whercf 
after  the  lowering  of  the  coffin»  the  usual  volleys  were  fired  over  the  grave* 

Admiral  Candler  was  twice  married ;  first,  at  Moscow,  to  Mademoiselle 
Marie  de  Lotazoff,  a  lady  of  ancient  noble  &milv ;  a  splendid  but  transient 
union,  as  death  deprived  him  of  his  bride  ere  the  termination  of  the  first 

*  Ah  another  instance  in  point  of  the  accurate  memory  of  hii  late  Majesty  WiU 
liam  IV. — ^the  peculiar  attnbute  of  his  Royal  dynasty — when  a  nephew  of  the 
Admiral's  attended  a  levee  in  the  spring  of  1836,  the  Lord  in  Waiting  mbcalled 
his  name;  but,  upon  his  Lordship's  mimediately  correcting  his  mistake,  the 
King  reiterated,  with  his  characteristic  quickness,"  I  loiow,  I  know;"  inquiring  ia 
the  kindest  manner  after  his  uncle,  and  even  entering  with  apparent  iaterestTate 
the  nwet  ainttte  details  lelative  to  the  Wilfiiie  of  that  gallaat  (Mcsn 
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month,  at  their  country  residence  pear  Kalon^  In  more  advanced  life 
he  espoused  the  young  and  very  beautiful  Miss  Booker,  daughter  of  the 
Britisn  Consul  at  Cronstadt,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight,  leaving  him  the  father  of  four  interesting  little 
girls.  These  motherless  children  were  some  time  after  adopted  into  St. 
Catharine's,  one  of  those  far-famed  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
ancient  noblesse  of  Russia,  founded  by  the  Empresses,  who  have  ever 
successively  continued  to  watch  with  maternal  solicitude  over  the  rising 
female  generation  of  their  aristocracy,  whose  domestic  conduct  in  life  is 
to  serve  as  models  to  the  inferior  classes ;  their  present  Imperial  Majes- 
ties themselves  presenting  a  brilliant  example  of  connubial  attachment 
and  domestic  virtue,  which  has  already  had  a  potent  influence  over  the 
higher  circles  of  that  great  empire. 

A  tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  from  the  family  of  Admiral 
Candler  to  the  reigning  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  to  whose  power- 
ful recommendation  to  her  august  brother  the  Emperor  his  orphans  are 
indebted  for  their  reception  into  that  unrivalled  institution.  This  Royal 
Personage,  who,  by  the  Imperial  dignity  of  her  bearing,  blended  with  the 
softer  female  virtues  and  graces,  diffuses  new  charms  over  the  Court,  thus 
aiding  her  royal  and  benevolent  consort,  so  distinguished  for  his  gracious 
reception  of  strangers,  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  agree- 
able residences  among  the  smaller  Courts  of  Germany ;  while  her  mental 
powers  and  talents  enable  her  to  discriminate  merit,  and  by  her  active 
protection  of  it  continue  the  high  reputation  Weimar  has  long  held  in 
literary  fame. 


FOREIGN  MISCELLAUr* 

FRANCE. 


From  the  latest  enumeration  of  the  corps  of  officers  attached  to  the 
French  Army,  it  appears  that  the  present  number  of  Marshals  is  1 1,  of 
whom  five  were  appointed  by  Napoleon,  two  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  and  four  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  number  of  Lieutenant- 
Generals  is  134 ;  34  of  them  having  received  their  appointments  from 
Napoleon,  44  from  Louis  and  Charles,  and  42  from  Louis  Philippe.  There 
are  203  Mar^chaux  de  Camp  (Major-Generals,  or  Generals  of  Brigade) ; 
29  Colonels  on  the  Staff;  23  Inspectors(?),  or  Intendants  Militaires  ;  20 
Colonels  of  (xendarmerie;  96  Colonels  of  Infantry ;  55  Colonels  of  Cavalry ; 
46  Colonels  of  Artillery,  and  28  Colonels  of  Engineers.  The  total  number 
of  officers  is  16,397 ;  of  these,  7  were  appointed  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Republic,  324  during  Napoleon's  imperial  sway,  2330  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  and  13,308  under  the  present  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  208,  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
source  from  which  their  appointments  emanated.  The  ^rrison  of  Paris 
consists,  at  present,  of  nine  regiments  of  Infkntry  of  the  Line,  four  of  Light 
Infantry,  one  each  of  Hussars,  Lancers,  and  Dragoons,  and  a  regiment  of 
Artilleiy. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  Navy  consists,  at  present,  of  174  ships  of  war,  71  of  which 
are  in  commission,  and  14  on  the  stocks.  Among  tnese  vessels  there  are 
2  of  84  guns,  6  of  74,  ]of64.  2  of  62,  lof60,  1  of  54,  14  of  44,  5  of  32, 
12  of  28,  2of20,  lOof  18,  1  of  12,  and  3  of  8.  Of  the  reminder  there  are 
1  vessel  for  training  officers  and  men,  3  steam-boats,  3  transports,  10  gun- 
boats armed  with  a  mortar  and  3  guns,  33  large  and  46  common-sized 
gun-boats,  and  15  oared  p^"**  w^'***- 
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POLAND. 

Wariaw.-^Ai  the  close  of  the  year  1835  the  buildings  were  4298  in 
number ;  namely,  2968  houses  of  stone,  and  1330  of  wood.  They  were 
insured  in  the  Polish  Fire  Assurance  Offices  in  the  sum  of  75,683,725 
Polish  florins — about  1,900,000/.  sterling.  At  the  same  period  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  133,884  souls,  of  whom  33,389  were  Jews.  In  1834 
the  numbers  were  136,662  :  the  decrease,  therefore,  which  took  place  in 
1835,  amounted  to  2178.  The  leading  articles  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  exported,  were  carriages,  in  value  156,000  florins;  piano-fortes,  87,520 ; 
saddlery,  82,480 ;  plated  silver  ware,  82,180;  carpets,  63,400 ;  agricultural 
machines*  47*850 ;  and  woollen  goods,  44,200. 

GREECE. 

The  Government  have  set  the  first  precedent  in  colonization,  by  orders 
ing  a  military  colony  to  be  formed  at  Erakli,  the  ancient  Herakleia,  a 
deserted  village,  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Athens.  The  colo- 
nists are  to  consist  of  German  soldiers,  who  have  completed  their  period 
of  enlistment,  and  conducted  themselves  well.  Each  of  them  is  to  receive 
forty  stemmata  of  arable  land,  and  two  of  garden-ground :  the  property  is 
to  be  exempt  from  rates  and  taxes  for  the  first  three  years,  but  after  that 
time  it  is  to  be  liable  to  land-tax  and  tithe ;  and  is  to  descend  to  their 
children.  The  number  of  colonists  to  be  admitted  in  the  first  instance  is 
sixty,  with  their  families ;  they  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
head  man,  to  whom  100  stemmata  are  to  be  assigned.  Their  residences 
are  to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  will  form  a  quadrangular 
range  of  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
predatory  attacks.  The  colonists  are  to  retain  their  arms  and  clothing, 
and,  besides,  occasional  musters  are  to  be  exercised  regularly  every 
Sunday.  They  are  to  receive  three  months*  pay  in  advance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  necessary  utensils  and  seeds:  in  addition  to  this, 
the  Government  engages  to  supply  them  with  two  cows  and  a  plough,  for 
which  they  are  to  pay  by  subsequent  instalments.  The  soil  of  Erakli  is 
rich,  and  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  Twenty  soldiers,  with  their  families* 
have  already  settled  on  the  spot.  Men  from  every  branch  of  the  service 
are  admissible,  except  from  the  artillery;  the  last  corps  will  form  a 
distinct  colony  near  Tyrinth*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nauplia,  which  is 
their  head-quarters. 

PRUSSIA. 

THX  DUKB  OF  UECKLBNBUROH  STRBLITZ. 

The  recently-deceased  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  Mecklenbur^h  Strelitz* 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  present  Kings  of  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  Ge- 
neral of  infantry  as  well  as  Commandant  of  the  Prussian  Guards.  He  was 
bom  at  Hanover  on  the  30th  of  November,  1 785 ;  his  father,  who  became 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz  in  1 794,  ))eing  at  that  time  a  Field'Marshal 
in  the  Hanoverian  service.  The  present  Q ueen  of  Hanover  and  the  deeply- 
lamented  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  died  broken-hearted  in  the  year  1810. 
were  daughters  of  the  same  Prince  by  a  previous  marriage.  Duke  Charles 
entered  the  Prussian  service  at  a  very  early  age ;  at  that  of  nineteen  he 
held  a  commission  as  Captain  on  the  Stafl;  and  in  1806  accompanied  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Major  in  the  1st  battalion  of  Guards,  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  having  displayed  much  gallantry  as  well  as  military  tact 
during  the  short  and  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Saale.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  the  Prussian  Sovereign  bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  upon  him.  In  the  year  1813  we  find  him  in  command  of  a  brigade,- 
attached  to  Greneral  Yorck*s  corp^  in  Silesia,  with  the  rank  of  Major-Gre- 
neral.  He  led  his  troops  with  distinguished  skill  during  the  movements 
which  preceded  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Katzbach-^a  conflict  in  whicb' 
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he  eminently  signalized  himself*  On  the  Slst  of  Aognst  the  small  column 
commanded  by  him  arrested  the  advance  of  the  French  troops  during  the 
whole  day,  though  they  repeatedly  renewed  their  attacks  on  his  position 
with  greatly  superior  numbers :  he  withdrew  from  it  at  nightfall  only,  in 
consequence  of  general  orders. 

Bliicher  having  some  days  afterwards  resolved  upon  resuming  the  ofiten- 
sive,  the  Duke  was  directed  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  corps  of 
Generals  Langeron  and  Sacken,  to  whom  orders  had  been  sent  to  advance 
simultaneously  with  the  Field-Marshal.  In  conformity  with  these  direc- 
tions, he  put  his  brigade  in  motion  on  the  28th  of  August,  but  had  scarcely 
pushed  Wis  advance  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Goldberg  when  he  was 
furiously  attacked  by  three  French  columns,  vastly  outnumbering  his  own 
troops  and  supported  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  He  stood  his  ground 
nobly,  and  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  day  seized  upon  a 
standard,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  battalions,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back;  their  utmost  efforts,  even  after  he  had  lost  one-half  of  his 
men,  could  not  force  him  to  abandon  his  position.  For  this  brilliant 
achievement  he  received  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  first  class. 

On  the  subsequent  1 3th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  Prussian  army 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  he  had  a  fresh  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself.  He  had  received  orders  to  outflank  the  right  wini;  of  the 
French ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  them,  threw  his  brigade  across  the  Elbe, 
ascended  it  in  the  direction  of  Bleddin,  a  small  village,  attacked  the  French 
who  were  posted  in  it  and  defended  it  gallantly,  and  drove  them  out  of  it. 
with  the  loss  of  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  number  of  pri^ 
aoners.  The  success  of  this  operation  forced  the  rieht  wing  of  the  French 
to  retreat,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  signal  advantages  obtained  by 
the  Prussians  on  that  day. 

He  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mockem,  which  was 
fought  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month :  for,  in  the  course  of  this  sangui- 
nary conflict,  although  exposed  to  a  desperate  fire  from  the  French  bat-* 
teries  and  columns,  he  headed  his  brigade  in  a  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
and  compelled  that  portion  of  the  French  line  which  he  assailed  to  give 
way.  At  the  close  of  this  struggle  his  brigade  was  almost  entirely  cnt  up» 
he  himself,  and  every  officer  on  his  staff,  were  wounded,  besides  seven 
superior  officers  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  fact,  this  day  cost  the  Prus- 
sians, in  killed  and  wounded,  1 72  officers  and  nearly  6500  rank  and  file. 
We  have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  that  while  the  wounded  Duke  was  in  the 
act  of  being  placed  in  a  waggon*  the  groans  of  another  wounded  fellow- 
officer,  who  was  lying  close  by,  having  struck  his  ear,  he  cried  out — 
**  Halt  1  good  fellows !  here  is  a  poor  comrade  who  needs  your  assistance 
(ar  more  than  I  do ;  set  me  down,  and  attend  to  him  first. ' 
.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ist  of  the  line,  the 
pldest  regiment  of  foot  in  the  service,  and  in  1815  was  made  lieutenant- 
General  and  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Guards  and  Grenadiers,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  entered  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  July  in  that  year.  He 
retained  this  distinguished  post  until  the  day  of  his  death,  though  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
personal  discharge  of  its  duties.  His  experience  and  varied  acquirements* 
which  extended  much  beyond  a  merely  military  sphere  of  action,  were  the 
occasion  of  his  being  intrusted  with  the  high  appointment  of  President  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  supreme  deliberative  body  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. The  great  feature  of  his  character  was  firmness  of  mind,  united 
with  that  strength  of  purpose  which  flows  from  right  principles  of  action  ; 
as  a  soldier,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  oravery,  great  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  a  qui^ '.  •)  -  y  ^ve»  He  was  possessed  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  hiK  \  ^^  >  ^^^  »  fine  taste  for  poetry» 

which  eTinced  itself  bv  sfve^  t '  .^^r  '«>^'ins  of  cooaidexable 
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ALGIERS. 

Tks  Bey  qf  CmstanHneh, — Achmet  Bey  appears  to  be  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  bears  no  indication 
about  it  of  his  savage  and  remorseless  disposition  ;  it  is  animated,  full  of 
motion,  and  intelligent.  He  is  of  the  middle  siie,  well  made,  and  liebt 
and  supple  of  limb.  His  enunciation  is  rapid, — a  very  rare  circumstance 
among  the  Arabs,  who  study  to  be  as  measured  and  dignified  as  possible 
in  their  manner  of  speaking.  He  has  great  bodily  strength  and  activity. 
In  spite  of  his  age  he  is  an  inveterate  sensualist ;  and,  being  rich  and 
avaricious,  is  a  terror  to  both  males  and  females ;  as  intent  upon  pillaging 
the  one  of  their  wealth  as  the  others  of  their  virtue.  For  this  reason 
numbers  have  turned  their  backs  upon  Constantineh.  To  complete  a  long 
list  of  crimes  and  cruelties,  he  put  his  own  uncle,  Ben  Gannan,  to  death» 
who  was  a  second  parent  and  protector  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  helpless 
childhood;  and  this  without  any  other  inducement,  if  public  report  is  to 
be  credited,  than  a  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  his  victim's  treasures^ 
He  possesses,  however,  one  ^ood  quHlity— a  rare  one,  indeed,  among  his 
Arab  brethren  ;  his  word  is  inviolable.  Indeed,  Hussein  Dey  is  known 
to  have  observed  to  General  Bourmont,  in  1830,  "  Should  Achmet  send 
you  his  submission,  you  need  not  have  the  slightest  apprehension  of  his 
deceiving  you  ;  he  has  never  been  known  to  break  his  word."  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  attack  which  the  French  made  upon  Constantineh 
he  retired  to  a  distance  and  waited  the  issue :  when  they  retreated  he  did 
not  follow  them  in  person,  but  immediately  returned  to  the  town  and 
ordered  the  eight  members  of  the  council  who  had  given  their  votes,  or 
shown  a  disposition  to  open  the  gates  to  the  assailants,  as  well  as  tbt 
bearers  of  the  flags  of  truce,  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THI  XOITOR  Of  TBS  UNITBD  SXRYICX  JOURNAL. 


Commander  Diclceon  on  the  Royal  Naval  Charitable  Society . 

Mr.  Editor,— The  distant  period  of  the  last  European  conflict,  removed 
from  us  by  nearly  the  fourth  of  a  century,  has  almost  made  us,  and  all 
other  nations,  by  force  of  habit,  as  well  as  inclination,  pacific  countries. 

The  great  intercourse  existing  between  us  and  the  continent,  while  it 
has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  arts  and 
sciences,  has  conferred  still  greater  benefits,  by  imparting  to  them  a 
ireneral  knowledge  of  those  establishments  and  institutions  formed  in  this 
country  on  the  mutual  principle,  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans^ 
and  of  those  classes  whom  old  age  and  unforeseen  misfortunes  deprive 
of  the  power  of  possessing  those  comforts  which  they  were  enabled  to 
possess  in  their  youth.  Nor  is  it  alone  to  the  subscribers  that  these  ulterior 
advantages  are  given,  but  the  nation  en  masie^  and  Government,  are 
equally  benefited  by  these  professional  unions ;  for,  while  it  creates  a 
national  spirit  among  the  associates,  it  tends  greatly  to  relieve  the  Go* 
vernment  from  that  pressure  whidi  the  numerous  applicants  for  pecuniary 
relief  naturally  cause. 

It  is  with  these  views,  and  my  desire  of  imparting  them  to  mv  brother 
officers,  that  I  forward  for  your  examination  the  enclosed  tabular  state- 
ment, which  will  convey  at  a  glance  the  very  superior  advantages  which 
mutual  association  confers  upon  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate that  the  benefits  of  the  Royal  Naval  Charitable  Society  are  second 
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to  none  in  the  world.  Indeed  so  greatly  do  they  exceed  those  of  any 
other  similar  societies,  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers have  received  above  fifty  times  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions : 
thus  widows  and  orphans  of  Captains  have  received  upwards  of  300/.,  and 
those  of  the  Wardroom,  nearly  200/. 

This  statement,  the  result  of  much  labour  and  experience,  useful  alike 
to  the  society  and  to  others  as  a  model,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  the  Service,  through  your  Journal,  as  one  of  those  useful  acts  which 
the  late  secretary,  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hancock,  laid  before  the  society. 
as  a  stimulus  to  my  brother  officers  to  participate  in  those  benefits  which- 

it  holds  out  to  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
November  16th.  W.  H.  Dickson. 

*„.*  We  regret  that  the  form  of  the  table  enclosed  by  our  zealous  and 
esteemed  correspondent  does  not  admit  of  compression  within  the  limit  of 
our  pages — ^but  we  cordially  recommend  the  excellent  institution,  of  which, 
it  represents  the  statistical  details,  to  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  Service.  The  table,  being  printed,  may,  we  presume,  be  distributed. 
—Ed. 


Captain  Jebb  on  a  Passage  relating  to  the  Third  Dragoons  in 

Colonel  Napier's  History. 

Mr.  Editor,— I  request  on  the  part  of  myself  and  friends  (late  Officers, 
in  the  3rd  Dragoons)  that  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  insert  in  your  next 
United  Service  Journal  the  substance  of  a  statement  sent  to  Col.  Napier, 
at  the  particular  desire  of  several  Officers  late  of  the  3rd  Dragoons,  by 
Lieut.-ColonelW.  L.  Clowes,  late  Major  of  that  Regiment,  and  command- 
ing it  on  the  occasion  when,  in  the  5th  vol.  p.  154  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
the  following  mention  is  made  of  it : — 

*'  The  1 4th  Dragoons  and  German  Hussars  were  hard  pressed  ;  the  3rd 
DrafEoons  came  up  in  support,  but  were  immediately  driven  back  again  by 
the  fire  of  some  French  infantry." 

Iliave  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Gr.  Jbbb,  late  Capt.  3rd  Dragoons. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  STATEMENT. 

The  3rd  Dragoons,  at  the  time  alluded  to^  were  detached  from  their 
brigade  (Major-General  Le  Marchant*s).  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.-Colonel. Osborne,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  in  support 
of  two  guns  of  the  Artillery,  on  high  ground,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  enemy's  forces  ;  and,  a  lar^e  body  of  their  cavalry  beine  ob- 
served advancing,  apparently  with  an  intention  to  attack  the  14th  Dra- 
goons and  German  Hussars,  under  Major-General  Alten,  who  were  so 
placed  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  force  coming  against 
them,  the  3rd  Dragoons  were  marched,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Osborne, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  their  relief,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  some 
rising;  ground,  which  concealed  their  approach,  the  two  regiments  before 
mentioned  were  seen  at  a  short  distance  retreating,  broken  and  intermixed 
with  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  advance  of  the  3rd  Dragoons  than 
the^  quickly  retired,  and  did  not  re-form  until  they  had  nearly  rejoined 
their  reserve.  The  3rd  Dragoons  advanced  to  charge  them,  but  were 
halted  by  Major-G«neral  Alten,  he  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  brigade 
was  not  re-formed,  and,  without  their  support,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  3rd  Dragoons  to  charge  so  superior  a  force  must  end  in  defeat.  In 
consequence  of  this  order  the  3rd  Dragoons  remained  halted  and  fronted 
to  the  enemy  until  they  (the  enemy)  retired  from  the  field,  when,  a  divi- 

«  Affair  of  the  Guarena,  18Ui  July,  1812.— Eo. 
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vision  of  French  infantry  and  artillery  opening  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  3id 
Dragoons  from  the  hills  on  their  right,  they  retreated  slowly,  halting  and 
fronting  occasionally,  expecting  the  return  of  the  French  cavalry,  which 
not  reappearing,  they  continued  to  retire  until  they  joined  General  Alten*8 
brigade,  and  then,  after  receiving  the  Major-Genend's  and  Colonel  Her- 
vey*s  repeated  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  them,  they,  by  order  of  the 
Maior-General,  returned  to  the  station  they  had  quitted. 

The  3rd  Dragoons  lost  on  this  occasion,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one 
officer,  eight  men,  and  twelve  horses,  and  were  not  driven  back  until  they 
had  effected  the  object  on  which  they  had  volunteered  their  services. 

2,  Clarence  Parade,  Cheltenham,  Nov.  20, 1837. 

Mr.  LandeU^  late  22nd  Foot. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^With  the  deepest  sensation  of  gpratitude  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  article  you  have  so  ably  and  kindly  set  forth  in  my 
behalf,  touching  the  nature  of  the  unmerited  and  unprecedented  g^evances 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  utter  ruin  that  has  overtaken  myself  and 
unfortunate  family,  without  a  friend  in  existence  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
render  any  substantial  relief. 

I  feel  the  more  astonished.  Sir,  at  the  cruelty  with  which  I  have  been 
treated,  on  taking  into  consideration  the  many  acts  of  clemency  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  other  officers,  whose  cases  m  many  instances  were  more 
culpable  than  mine,  even  had  I  been  guilty  (but  which  I  never  was)  of  the 
unfounded  charges  alleged  against  me. 

This,  Sir,  I  need  not  trouble  you  by  enlarging  on  now,  as  I  understand 
you  are  already,  through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  am  under  the  deepest  obligations,  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
facts  disproving  the  charges  on  which  I  was  tried,  the  originals  of  which 
I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  to  produce  at  any  time. 

It  might  have  been  presumed  that  the  long  services  of  my  father  (sixty- 
three  years),  independently  of  my  own  of  twenty-three  years,  would  have 
induced  some  commiseration  in  behalf  of  his  son,  whatever  erroneous  im- 
pression the  (reneral  Commanding-in-Chief  may  have  of  my  unfortunate 
case ;  and  to  convince  you.  Sir,  that  I  have  no  vindictive  feelings  to  satisfy 
against  those  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  my  ruin,  I  solemnly  assure  you 
I  should  feel  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  existence,  and  grateful  too  (from 
the  deplorable  situation  to  which  I  am  reduced),  if  a  boon  or  pittance  were 
granted  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  most  distant 
colonies — ^the  only  prospect  I  can  now  look  to,  to  bury  my  grievances  in 
oblivion,  and  realize  the  future  subsistence  of  my  large  family ;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  such  an  act  of  charity  could  not  onlv  not  detract  anything 
from  his  Lordship  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  but  that  it  would 
be  hailed  universally  (as  fares  is  in  my  own  knowledge)  with  extreme  satis- 
faction both  in  and  out  of  the  Service,  many  of  whom  have  already 
expressed  in  so  genuine  a  manner  their  deep  sympathy  of  mv  sufferings. 

Trusting  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  valuable  time,  and  t>egging  to 
return  my  humble  yet  grateful  thanks  for  your  kindness, 

I  shall  ever  remain,  with  much  respect. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

G.  Landels, 
Late  22nd  Foot. 
51,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  11th  Sept.,  1837. 

SiiggestioTu  for  improving  the  Condition  and  Dress  of  Regimental 

Ctfficers. 

Mr.  Editor.— Despite  the  repeated  expostulations  of  your  correspond- 
ents, most  clearly  and  respectfully  represented,  there  appears  a  dis-. 
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heartening  determinttion  on  the  part  of  the  anthorities  **  that  he.**  to 
ditre^trd  their  nnanimous  complaints.  That  soeh  is  the  case  most  be 
apparent  to  all  who  attentivelj  note  the  mild  and  candid  commanieations 
in  your  Journal,  and  the  very  little  consideration  they  receive  from  their 
arbitrators* 

Few  subjects  deserve  to  be  more  fully  mooted  in  your  pages  than  those 
that  may  tend  to  make  the  income  of  an  officer  compatible  with  his  rank 
in  society,  and  with  his  imperative  amalgamation  in  appearance,  habits, 
and  mode  of  livinfr,  with  *'  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman;^ 
and  any  suggestions  promoting  this  object  are  worthy  the  regard  of  those 
for  whose  consideration  they  are  submitted,  and  in  whom  the  power  of 
adopting  them  is  alone  vested.  Nor  can  they  be  deemed  needlessly 
querulous,  who,  by  temperate  remonstrance,  seek  to  render  the  pay  and 
barrack  aeeommodation,  granted  by  Government  to  an  officer,  less  dispro- 
portionate to  the  external  appearances  that  he  is  required  to  maintain, 
it  is  evidently  with  this  view  that  so  many  of  your  correspondents  have 
recently  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  in  power  to  several 
feasible  alterations  in  our  dress  and  quarters,  which,  without  in  any  degree 
prejudicing  the  l)eneiit  of  the  Service,  would  materially  assist  the  soldier 
of  fortune  in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  limit  his  expenditure  to  his  means, 
and  avoid  the  bailiff  and  the  Jew — ^the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  his  novi- 
tiate ;  for  how  frequently  do  we  witness  the  unsophisticated  seek  refuge 
from  the  one  in  the  inviting  clutches  of  the  other,  when  the  last  state  of 
this  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  reasonable  limits  of  this  letter  to  recapitulate 
a  tithe  of  what  has  been  so  justly  urged  against  the  discreditable  quarters 
in  whiohffthe  officers  of  the  line  are  often  immured,  both  with  relation  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  rooms  themselves,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  of 
those  conveniences  that  for  the  last  century  have  been  considered  indis- 
pensable in  any  domicile  of  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  or  mechanics.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  an  individual,  used  from  his  infancy  to  at  least  some  of  the 
decencies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  finds  himself  incongruously  deprived 
of  them  on  his  appointment  to  a  proverbially  refined  profession ;  and  his 
ideas  of  cleanliness  and  respectability  violated  bj  being  compelled  to  sleep^ 
wash,  dress,  breakfast,  read,  and  receive  the  visits  of  new  acquaintances, 
in  tlie  same  unprepossessinc:  apartment  of  fourteen  feet  square,  cheered 
by  windows  that  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  Gray,  to  *'  exclude  the 
light ;"  and  consistently  furnished  with  one  small  table  and  two  chairs. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that,  as  many  good  soldiers  of  the  old  school  endured 
these  nuisances,  we  of  the  present  era  should  not  repine :  as  well  might 
it  be  said  that  queues  and  hair-powder  having  been  considered  highly 
military,  and  no  doubt  considerably  admired  by  our  ancestors,  we  should 
have  no  cause  to  deprecate  the  infliction  of  such  an  abomination  upon 
the  present  race.  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  expect  to  steer  in  the 
wake  of  improvement,  and  to  partake  of  some  of  the  inferior  benefits  con- 
ferred on  other  classes  of  men  by  the  rapid  progress  of  every  art  and 
manufacture  to  perfection. 

Every  Captain,  or  Subaltern,  should  be  provided  with  two  papered 
rooms,  furnished  with  two  tables,  four  chairs,  and  a  cupboard,  and  an  iron 
bedstead  of  an  uniform  size  and  pattern  :  by  this  convenience,  the  bag- 
gage of  a  regiment  on  a  march  would  be  decreased  by  upwards  of  one  cwt. 
per  officer ;  and  the  prescribed  allowance  for  the  carriage  of  a  subaltern's 
requisites  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,;  and  the  prospect  of  a  bill 
for  excess  of  weight,  following  every  move,  would  disappear.  Water- 
closets  should  be  attached  to  every  barrack*    A  servant's  room  should  be 

*  Thera  is  much  truth  in  these  observations,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  It  is^  at  ail  times  better  that  improvements  should  be  voluntary 
than  compulsory.— £o,  '  ' 
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ftllotted  for  the  use  of  every  three  officers,  and  within  hail  of  all,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  several  flights  of  stairs  distant.  The 
Barrack  Department  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  thoroug^h  clean- 
liness and  regularity  when  delivered  over  to  a  corps,  and  make  an  inspec- 
tion the  day  previous  to  its  departure,  and  in  the  presence  of  every  occu- 
gant,  when  Such  charges  as  will  be  made  against  each  should  at  the  time 
e  notified :  a  copy  of  the  whole  barrack  damages  should  be  ffiven  to  the 
Quartermaster  of  the  relieving  regiment,  who  should  personals  ascertain, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  corps,  that  each  particular  deficiency  and 
repair  enumerated  had  been  supplied.  The  present  method  of  inspecting 
the  barracks,  after  the  departure  of  a  regiment,  is  highly  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  officer  left  to  give  over  the  quarters  to  the  Barrack- 
master  connot  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  state  in  which  every  room 
was  taken ;  ana,  consequently,  how  far  the  charges  against  the  regiment 
are  correct :  he  pays  the  amount,  which  of  course  must  be  refunded  to 
him,  and  all  subsequent  remonstrance  is  futile. 

Some  expense  must  necessarily  attend  the  execution  of  these  measures, 
and  I  fear  the  passion  of  the  present  Gh)vernment  for  the  most  trivial 
retrenchments  is  not  likely  to  favour  the  introduction  of  any  innovations 
(however  desirable)  tending  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  existing  Army, 
whilst  those  veterans  who  have  toiled  in  all  climes  for  their  country's 
honour  and  weal,  still  remain  slighted  and  ncf^lected.  Should  that 
unworthy  economy  be  again  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  total  neglect  of 
our  grievances,  its  consistency  with  preceding  negations  ought  to  insure 
its  admission. 

I  will  now  point  out  some  desirable  alterations  in  "  dress,*'  which,  in 
relieving  considerably  the  purse  of  the  officer,  will  in  no  way  affect  that 
of  the  public,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  liable  to  the  usual  objection.  The 
frog-belt  is  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  destroy  the  blue  parade  coat; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  method  of  affixing  the 
sword  to  the  waist  so  well  calculated  as  the  present  to  wear  in  holes  the 
elbow  and  body  of  a  coat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  effectually  to  obstruct 
an  individual  m  the  performance  of  those  active  exertions  that  may  be 
required  of  him  in  the  field  or  on  the  parade-ground.  From  what  costume 
it  was  borrowed,  or  from  what  source  its  use  originated  with  us,  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  ascertain ;  I  must,  thererore,  conclude  it  was  derived 
iVom  the  butcher's  belt  and  steel,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  no  small 
resemblance. 

Nobody  who  has  ever  marched  much  with  infantry  can  have  failed  to 
observe  the  majoritv  of  officers  carrying  their  sworas  in  their  hand,  or 
under  the  arm,  and  disengaged  from  the  frog.  Were  this  not  sufficient 
proof  of  its  inconvenience,  the  universal  aversion  to  it  f which  could  not 
exist  without  good  reason)  must  carry  some  weight  to  its  confirmation ; 
in  fact  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  inferior,  in  point  of  appearance, 
utility,  and  comfort,  to  the  sling-belt,  and  that  it  involves  a  most  unneces- 
sary and  vexatious  expense  upon  the  officer.  The  Prussians  do  not  wear 
it.  It  has  not,  therefore,  even  that  most  trite  recommendation  to  sanc- 
tion it. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  shoulder-belt,  worn  in  full-dress. 
This  should  be  superseded  by  a  waist  sling-belt,  with  a  small  plate  in 
front,  bearing  the  number  or  badge  of  the  regiment :  the  belt  might  be 
made  of  buff  or  red  morocco  leather ;  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  as 
then  we  should  be  totally  exempt  from  pipe-clay,  with  which  the  whole 
dress  is  now  inevitably  soiled. 

The  fear  of  excluding  more  valuable  matter  from  your  Journal  (in  the 
event  of  this  being  considered  worthy  of  publication),  and  not  the  want  of 
materials,  induces  me  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Should  the  sympathies 
of  our  rulers,  at  any  future  period,  he  disposed  to  relent,  and  admit  our 
elaima  to  their  mediation,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  their  hauteur  wHl 
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be  more  honoured  in  the  bretch  than  in  the  obtenraoee ;  and  that  the 
onl^  peraoDs  connected  with  the  profession  who  will  have  cause  to  r^iet 
their  interference  will  be  the  Anny  dothiers^ — ^I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

T. 


Brevet  Rank  and  Military  RetiremeniM. 

Mr.  Editor,— I  addressed  you  on  the  16th  ult  on  the  subiect  of  Breret 
Hank  and  Militarjr  Retirement,  which,  I  fear,  did  not  reach  you  in  time 
for  insertion  in  this  month's  Number  of  your  valuable  and  useful  JoumaL 
I  now  propose,  in  connection  with  the  Regulations  on  that  head,  to  show 
up  the  system  hitherto  pursued  in  the  distribution  of  Military  Brevets  and 
Rewards,  or  Retirement  for  Services— its  defects,  and  the  remedy  to  be 
applied. 

First,  then,  to  elucidate  the  partial  and  unjust  working  of  this  system, 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  very  last  Brevet.  True  it 
is,  there  were  a  great  number  of  distinguished  and  meritorious  individuals 
whose  names  were  included — but  this,  nevertheless,  weakens  not  the  argu- 
ment ;  if  there  were  many  deserving  thus  benefited,  there  still  remained 
many  more  who  by  the  existing  Regulations  were  excluded.  In  the  Brevet 
promulgated  on  the  10th  January  last,  there  appeared  the  names  of /our 
nundred  and  sixty-six  officers  (Regimental  and  Field)  of  her  Majesty's 
Land  Forces,  inclusive  of  Marines,  who  thereby  obtained  a  step  of  rank. 
This  number,  at  first  sight,  must  appear  to  the  civilian,  or  mere  casual 
observer,  a  stretch  of  liberality  towards  the  Standing  Army  bordering  on 
extravagance — in  fact,  an  act  of  supererogation ;  but  a  closer  examination 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  convince  them  of  their  mistake, 
and  enable  them  to  ascertain  that  not  ha^f  the  number  just  noticed — 
namelv,  466— are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  Standing  Army;  and  this 
he  finds  out  simply  by  a  reference  to  the  Brevet  Gazette  of  10th  January, 
and  from  it  to  the  enormous  Half-Pay  List — a  List  but  little  reduced  after 
a  peace  of  twenty-two  years,  and  why  it  is  not  could  as  simply  be  told — 
but  which  at  present  is  foreign  to  the  object  in  view.  It  is  from  this  List, 
and  not  from  the  Standing  Army,  he  will  then  perceive  that  the  greater 
number  is  taken — namely,  two  hundred  omd  fifty-four. 

The  greater  part  of  those  thus  promoted  no  doubt  merited,  from  their 
former  eminent  services  and  sufferings  from  wounds,  the  boon  conferred ; 
yet  it  must  be  more  than  questionable  that  all  Field-Officers  on  the  half- 
pay,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  former  services ^  should  claim  by 
seniority  Brevet  rank  as  a  matter  of  right.  A  jnima  facie  view  of  the 
thing  must  convince  all  but  those  personally  interested  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  such  a  system— a  system  calculated  to  reward  the  drones  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  hive.  Hence  the  number  of  useless  Generals  we 
now  have  borne  upon  the  Half-Pay,  and  the  still  greater  number  we  shall 
have  in  prospect  if  Brevet  promotion  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  Field- 
Officers,  and  that  merely  because,  through  money  or  some  other /or^'/of/# 
circumstance,  they  happen  to  have  attained  this  enviable  rank. 

Thus,  then,  the  number  which  at  first  sight  appears  great  as  obtaining 
a  step  of  rank  from  the  effective  force  of  the  British  Army  is  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half  a  superficial  observer  on  military  matters  would  con* 
elude  it  to  be ;  and,  peering  a  leetle  closer— d  la  Joseph  Hume— into  the 
matter,  it  will  come  out  that  the  proportion,  or  rather,  correctly  speaking, 
the  disproportion,  which  has  been  doled  out  to  the  fagging  part  of  the 
Army — that  part  told  off  for  the  toils  and  drudgeries  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  endurance  of  all  climates  under  the  sun — I  mean  the  main  stay  and 

Erop  of  the  country,  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the*  Line— is  a  mere 
agatelle — a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The  number  of  battalions  and  regiments 
of  the  above  force  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one^ihe  number  of  officers 
promoted  by  Brevet  on  the  10th  January,  1837,  from  this  force,  ninety- 
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four.  On  the  other  hundi  we  haye  ten  battalions  and  re^ments  of  House- 
hold Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  ten  battalions  of  Artillery,  including  Sap- 
pers :  from  this  branch  of  twenty  battalions,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
officers  obtained  a  step  of  rank  in  the  same  Gazette ;  thus  showing  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  seven  to  one. 
Those  are  fearful "  odds." 

But  to  bring  the  matter,  as  it  were,  within  the  compass  of  a  "  bird's-eye" 
view,  let  us  see  by  the  following  Table  the  comparative  benefit  derived  by 
each  branch  of  the  Service  from  the  system  thus  shown  to  be  so  partial 
and  unjust  in  its  operation. 

Table  of  Pmokotions  by  Brsvbt,  10th  January,  1837. 


OIHoera  under  the  ranlc  of  Generals  momoted  by 
Brevet  on  iOth  January,  1837. 

Cols. 

Ueut.- 
CoU. 

Mijort. 

Capts. 

TOTAft. 

From  the  Half.Pay  list 

From  Household  Troops*  10  Regts,      •     . 
Artillery  aod  Engineers,  10  do.       •     .     • 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the  Line,  131  do.  . 

32 
7 

25 
3 

128 

8 

5 

16 

99 
•  • 
9 
8 

3 

4 

60 

67 

254 
19 
99 
94 

Total  Promoted  by  Brevet    •     •     .     • 

67 

157 

116 

134 

466 

Tablb  of  RionuMTAL  PROKonoif  consequent  on  Brsvbt,  10th  January,  1837. 


Number  of  Regimental  Offlcers  on  Full- 
Pay  of  British  Army. 

Regimental  Offlcers  Promoted  without  Purchase. 

Lieut- 
Cols. 

Majors. 

Capts. 

Lleuts. 

Second- 
Lients. 
SeEns. 

Total. 

Household  Cavalry  and  In-            1 
fantiy 292  J 

Artillery  and  Eogineers      .     655 

Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the            \ 
Line 4367  J 

•  • 
26 

■  • 

6 

•  • 
3 

4 

26 

3 

33 

3 

28 
3 

• . 

27 
3 

13 

107 

12 

Total  on  Full-Pay  .     .5314 

26 

9 

34 

30 

132 

Here,  then,  in  the  last  Table,  we  have  exhibited  the  promotion  without 
purchase  in  each  branch  of  the  Service— namely,  from  the  Household 
Troops,  whose  agpegate  numbers  are  292,  there  appears  13  individuals 
obtaining  promotion  without  purchase :  the  promotions  from  655  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  are  107 ;  while  from  the  4367  officers  of  the  Line  the 
astounding  and  almost  incredible  number  of  12  have  to  thank  their  lucky 
stars  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

From  the  data  thus  given  from  authority  beyond  doubt,  "  The  Royal 
Gazette,'*  the  natural  inference  drawn  by  those  who  do  not  enter  into  or 
scrutinize  matters  foreign  to  their  own  profession  and  pursuits— I  say  the 
inference  would  be,  that  the  mere  nominal  share  of  promotion  thus  given 
to  the  main  force  of  the  Army  must  be  ascribed  to  the  equally  limited 
claims  amongst  this  numerous  body  of  officers ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Guards  and  Ordnance  are  indebted  alone  for  their  large  share 
to  their  equally  large  claims.  But  how  do  the  facts  stand  ?  In  the 
Guards,  all  conversant  with  their  exclusive  and  invidious  privileges  are 
fully  aware  of  the  double  strides  they  are  permitted  to  take  in  their  rapid 
^course  up  the  promotion  ladder,  seldom  failing  in  arriving  at  the  top — 
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That  tome  change  mutt  lake  place  after  a  peace  (peihaps  unprece- 
dented) of  twenty 'three  years,  in  a  revision  of  the  old  Regulations  alfeet- 
ins:  retiring;  pay  and  pensions,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  That  the  remnant 
still  serving — from  the  heat  of  the  glorious  Peninsular  War,  down  to  this 
day — are  a  class  of  men  now  entitled  to  some  consideration,  in  the  evening 
of  their  lives,  from  a  generous,  liberal,  and  wealthy  nation,  can  never  be 
doubted  by  any  reflecting  mind.  The  British  nation  was  never  appealed 
to  for  justice  in  vain ;  let  but  the  appeal  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Trusting  these  sentiments  will  be  responded' to,  and  find  an  echo  in 
every  honest  breast,  and  by  all  classes,  who  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of — 
'*  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,'*  I  am,  with  a  sense  of  your  able  advocaqr 
in  the  cause  of  the  Army  atllaige. 

Your  very  obliged  servant. 

An  Old  "  Link's  Man." 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  London,  Nov.  7, 1837. 


Undue  prolongation  of  Leave  from  Foreign  Stationi. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  you  have  made  such  great  exertions  to  rectify  the 
system  of  appointing  corps  to  foreign  stations,  and  other  matters  lookini^ 
like  partiality  in  the  service,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  which 
causes  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  officers  of  regiments  abroad,  and 
presses  with  great  injustice  on  a  number  of  them,— I  allude  to  the  undue 
length  qf  leave  of  absence  granted  to  some  officers,  whose  regiments  are 
abroad,  by  the  authorities  at  home. 

In  most  eolonies,  I  believe,  it  is  usual  to  allow  one-third  of  the  officers 
to  be  absent  on  leave,  and,  where  a  twelvemonth's  leave  is  granted,  this 
very  liberal  and  reasonable  system  permits,  generally  speaking,  each  officer 
to  enjoy  one  yearns  leave  of  absence  out  of  every  three  years.  Accidental 
causes  (such  as  sick  leave,  deaths,  and  promotions)  will  of  course  prevent 
this  system  from  working  very  exactly,  but  still,  as  every  one  is  hable  to 
these  accidents,  they  can  cause  no  dissatisfaction ;  and  every  officer  is  able 
to  guess,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  at  the  time  in  which  he  mav 
hope  to  revisit  his  native  countiy.  In  the  tropical  climates,  which  do  such 
damage  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans,  common  sense  and  humanity 
would  require  that  this  system  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but,  unhap- 
pily for  many  officers,  sttch  is  by  no  means  the  case^  and  some  are  allowed, 
after  enjoying  the  regular  period  of  leave  of  absence  from  the  service  com- 
panies, to  remain  at  home  in  idleness  for  double  that  period^  while  their 
brother  officers  abroad  are  doing  the  duty  of  these  favoured  ones  at  the 
risk  of  their  health*  and  possibly  with  great  injury  to  their  own  private 
affairs. 

It  is  allowed  to  be  but  fair  in  the  military  service  that  each  individual 
should  undergo  equal  danger  with  his  comrades,  and  perform  an  equal 
share  of  duty;  and  the  man  who  would  endeavour  in  active  service  to 
avoid  his  iust  share  of  either  would  meet  with  contempt  and  punishment. 
The  deadly  climate  of  some  tropical  stations  is  frequently  almost  as  de- 
structive to  the  troops  as  the  dangers  (deemed  more  honourable)  of  active 
service.  Why,  then,  should  any  officer  be  permitted  to  save  himself  from 
the  former,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  convenience  of  his  brother 
officers,  and,  after  having  renovated  his  own  health  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
reasonable  share  of  leave  of  absence,  be  allowed  unnecessarily  to  breathe 
that  wholesome  s~^  '  "'"g  native  air,  for  want  of  which  his  com- 

rades abroad  ar  '.ted  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  the  sad  effects 

of  which  may  1  — *•  —• xny  years  of  broken  health,  if  not 

ending  in  imm* 

I  w^'  sanction  this  unequal  distri- 

but)  '  climates  to  the  following 


issr.] 
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question:— Supposing  that  an  officer,  prevented  from  returning  home,  in 
consequence  of  on  undue  extension  of  tne  leave  of  absence  of  another  officer 
hy  the  authorities  at  home,  should  be  carried  off  by  yellow  fever,  or  any 
dteease  produced  by  too  long  a  residence  in  a  tropical  climate^  at  whose 
door  will  his  death  lie  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  question  places  the  matter  in  the  strongest 
of  the  many  |x>ssible  lights  under  which  its  injustice  may  be  represented. 
Hoping  that  it  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  person  capable  of  applying 
a  remedy, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

N. 


Maps  and  Plans  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society^ 

Mr.  Editor, — As  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  the 
Society  fur  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  undoubtedly  come 
within  your  observation,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  through 
your  widely-disseminated  Journal,  the  disappointment  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers have  met  with  in  the  delay  that  has  attended  their  issue.  The 
maps,  of  course,  are  the  most  essential,  but  in  lieu  of  them  the  two  last 
publications  have  been  plans  of  towns,  which  are  of  very  secondary  con* 
sideration.  W. 


CORRBSPONDKNCB  FROli  THB  PRINCIPAL  FORTS  AMD  STATIONS. 

Portsmouth,  21  st  November,  1837. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^There  has  been  a  little  more  bustle  at  this  port  this 
month  than  the  last.  Sundry  arrivals  and  departures  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  the  conflagration  of  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaman.  First. 
The  Blonde,  46,  with  the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Francis  Mason, 
C.B.,  arrived  on  the  28th  October  from  South  America,  having  been 
relieved  in  the  charge  round  Cape  Horn  by  Commodore  T.  B.  Sullivan,  C.B., 
in  the  Stag.  The  Blonde  had  a  long  and  tedious  passage  to  England* 
She  had  a  freight  of  1,500,000  dollars  on  merchants'  account,  which  was 
forwarded  to  London  with  ereat  expedition,  and  as  usual  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  on  Wednesday  last  the  ship  was  paid  off.  Some 
of  the  South  American  squadron,  i.  &.,  the  portion  round  Cape  Horn,  were 
employed  as  follows :  the  Stag  had  gone  to  Accra,  Islay,  and  Callao ;  the 
Tmogene  about  to  proceed  to  the  Marquesas,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
Islands ;  Rover  to  Callao ;  Actsson  was  to  remain  at  Valparaiso  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  interests;  Cleopatra  was  to  have  sailed  on  the  1st 
October  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao,  Guayaquil,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico ;  Harrier  was  expected  at  Valparaiso  from  the  intermedios,  viz., 
Islay,  Accra,  and  Cobija ;  the  Basilisk  was  at  Valparaiso.  On  this  side 
of  Cape  Horn,  as  it  is  termed,  the  Dublin,  with  the  flag  of  Rear-Admii-al  Sir 
G.  E.lIamond,  was  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron  cruising. 

The  next  ship  which  arrived  was  the  Belvidera,  42,  Captain  Strong. 
She  also  had  a  long  and  boisterous  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  but  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  anything  like  the  quantity  of  freight  which 
the  Blonde  had,  having  little  more  than  40,000  dollars  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  bags  of  cochineal.  She  arrived  ou  the  2nd  instant  at  St.  Helen's, 
and  for  upwards  of  thirty-six  hours  was  detained  at  that  anchorage  by  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind.  Some  of  the  West  India  squadron  were  disposed  as 
follows :  Wanderer  on  her  passage  from  the  Havanah  to  Quebec  with  a 
large  quantity  of  dollars,  about  75,000,  for  the  use  of  Government ;  Serin- 
gapatam,  46,  having  escorted  the  Komney  slave  depot  to  the  Havanah, 
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tnd  moored  her  there  in  safety,  had  gone  to  Barbadoes ;  Rainbow  to  New- 
foundland, but  being  under  orders  for  England  may  be  hourly  looked  for ; 
Madagascar,  at  Havanah.  Commodore  Sir  J.  Peyton,  in  that  ship,  had 
been  down  to  Vera  Cruz  to  collect  money  for  the  banking-houses  at 
Jamaica:  on  her  return,  with  1«000,000  dollars  on  board,  she  grounded  on 
the  Campeachy  bank,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Point  Pedros,  and  re- 
mained in  a  perilous  situation  for  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  before  she 
could  be  floated  off  was  compelled  to  start  the  greater  part  of  her  water, 
cut  away  both  bower  anchors,  throw  overboard  nine  or  ten  guns  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  shot,  and  then  return  to  Hayanah  to  refit.  She  is 
now  supposed  to  be  at  Jamaica.  The  Comus  was  employed  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  She  had  captured  one  vessel  in  the  act  of 
landing  her  cargo  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  found  eighty-six  slaves  re- 
maining on  board ;  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Free- 
ling,  mate,  and  a  crew,  and  landed  at  Nassau,  it  being  found  impracti- 
cable to  proceed  any  further  with  them  in  consequence  of  the  leaky  state 
of  the  vessel.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.  Paget,  in 
the  Cornwallis,  was  at  Bermuda.  The  BeWidera  having  undergone  the 
customary  muster  and  inspection  by  the  Admiral  of  the  port,  was  ordered 
into  harbour,  and  she  was  paid  off  on  Friday  last. 
.  The  Rose,  18,  in  charge  of  the  First  Lieutenant,  Gower  Lowe,  Com- 
mander Barrow  being  left  at  sick  quarters  at  the  Cape  of  Gqod  Hope, 
arrived  from  the  East  Indies  on  the  1 2th  instant,  and  on  the  following  day 
went  to  Sheerness  to  be  paid  off.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East 
India  squadron,  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  B.  Capel,  had  gone  from  Trincomalee  in 
the  Winchester  to  Bombay,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  successor :  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  were  cruizing.  The  Rose  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena  on  her  passage  home ;  she  left  the  Cape  on  the  11th  Sep- 
tember. Rear-Admiral  Sir  P.  Campbell  was  there  in  the  Thalia,  expect- 
ing to  be  relieved  daily  in  the  command  of  the  Cape  and  African  squadron* 
but  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  a  speedy  relief,  as  the  Melville  is 
not  nearly  ready  to  quit  Portsmouth.  At  St.  Helena,  which  island  the 
Rose  quitted  on  the  26th  September,  she  left  the  Columbine,  that  sloop 
having  been  sent  thither  for  change  of  climate,  &c.,  for  her  crew ;  she,  as 
Well  as  all  the  vessels  employed  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Bight  of  Benin,  &c.,  had 
been  dreadfully  sick,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  oflScers  and  men, 
and  the  Admiral  was  doing  all  in  his  power,  by  moving  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent healthy  parts  of  his  command,  to  re-establish  the  healths  of  their 
respective  crews.  From  the  latest  accounts  the  fever  had  considerably 
abated. 

The  Partridge  and  Pantaloon  brigs,  tenders  to  the  Royal  George  yacht, 
have  also  returned  from  foreign  service.  The  former  has  been  employed 
recently  on  the  coast  of  Senegal,  the  latter  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 
The  yacht  to  which  they  are  attached  has  been  in  commission  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  it  is  customary,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  payoff 
the  crew  and  re-enter  them.  There  are,  however,  reports  that  this  yacht 
is  to  be  laid  up,  ^nd  only  the  tenders  continued  for  service,  and  that  another 
yacht  for  her  Majesty,  with  a  captain  of  her  own  selecting,  will  shortly  be 
Drought  forward. 

The  conflagration,  which  T  mentioned  at  the  outset,  was  the  burning  of 
a  very  fine  ship  called  the  Colonist,  of  about  450  tons  admeasurement,  but 
upwards  of  600  tons  burthen,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  with  a  general  cargo 
adapted  for  the  West  Indies,  and  having  several  passengers  on  board,  the 
whole  of  whom  lost  every  particle  of  their  effects.  The  ship  came  to  the 
Motherbank  on  the  27th  October,  and  the  wind  being  foul  she  could  not 
get  duwn  Channel,  but  anchored  until  the  weather  moderated.  Very  early 
on  the  following  morning  smoke,  and  immediately  after  fire,  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  latter  came  on  so  rapidly  that  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
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eoiiit>elled  to  (|uit  the  ship  with  the  utmost  ipesd,  and' with  only  such 
clothing  as  they  could  hastily  collect.  A  variety  of  causes  have  been 
mentioned  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  but  not  one  satisfactory,  conse^ 
quently  it  is  needless  repeating  any.  The  whole  of  the  28th  October  the 
snip  was  allowed  to  bum  at  the  Motherbank  without  any  steps  being 
taken  to  put  out  the  fire,  to  scuttle  her,  or  prevent  her  drifting  up  to  Spit-* 
head  among  the  Queen's  shipping,  the  wind  blowing  fair  for  such  a  con-* 
tingency  all  the  day ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Saturday  that  some  wreckers 
contrived  to  get  her  Tree  from  her  anchors,  and  beach  her  on  Haslar.  All 
that  day  it  rained  and  blew  exceedingly  hard.  The  rain,  and  a  small  hand* 
engine  adapted  for  a  garden  (being  borrowed  from  the  Dockyard),  at  length 
got  the  flames  under,  and  parties  commenced  removing  the  cargo,  but  in 
such  a  state  from  fire  and  water,  that  the  agents  for  Lloyd's  most  promptly 
had  her  advertised  for  sale,  and  within  seven  days  of  the  accident  the  re* 
mains  of  the  Colonist,  and  all  that  appertained  to  her,  were  disposed  of, 
Whether  it  wss  the  novelty  of  the  event,  or  parties  imagined  that  some 
valuables  might  be  discovered  under  a  tier  of  bricks  remaining  on  boards 
the  sale  was  most  numerously  attended,  and  every  article  reahzed  a 
very  high  price.  The  hull  alone  was  purchased  by  some  of  the  craft  for 
upwards  of  500/^  and  has  lieen  moved  to  a  private  building-slip  on  the 
Gosport  side  of  the  water  to  be  broken  up ;  and,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  who  fancied  that  sum  exorbitant  and  let  the  hull  slip  through  their 
fingers,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  speculators  realising  a  good  profit 
on  their  venture,  as  nearly  30,000  fire  bncks,  some  tons  of  copper  bolts^and 
sheathing,  chain  cables,  iron  knees,  lead,  and  numerous  other  convertible 
articles,  are  to  l>e  sold  by  public  auction  on  Thursday  next.  So  much  for 
this  ship  fire.  The  last  which  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood  was  tho 
Diamond  frigate,  and  she  was  burnt  to  the  water*s  edge,  off  the  north 
corner  of  the  Dockyard,  about  twelve  years  ago. 

The  allusion  to  the  building-slip  at  Gosport  enables  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  one  at  Portsmouth.  If  a  mer« 
chant-ship  of  large  tonnage  or  draft  of  water  should  experience  damage 
from  collision,  grounding,  &c.  &c.,  on  her  passage  down  Channel,  after 
leaving  the  river,  she  has  no  deep-water  port  for  shelter,  except  Ports- 
mouth, and  yet  there  is  not  a  private  dry  or  wet  dock  in  Portsmouth  to 
render  the  necessary  facility  of  repair  or  inspection  ;  for  instance,  the  8t, 
James,  outward-bound  American  packet,  the  other  day  had  quitted  Spit- 
head  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  in  thick  stormy  weather  she  had  the 
ill  luck  to  run  on  board  of  a  brig  off  Portland ;  her  bowsprit  and  fore-mast 
were  so  seriously  injured,  the  former  being  entirelj^  carried  away,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  bear  up  for  this  place,  and  all  her  injuries  were  set  to  rights ; 
but  she  was  moored  alongside  the  Dockyard  sheer-hulk  for  thepurpose,  and 
if  it  had  been  requisite  for  her  keel  to  be  looked  at  she  must  have  gone 
into  a  Government  dock.  Through  the  activity  of  the  American  agents 
the  mast  and  bowsprit  were  got  in  the  town,  but  put  in  with  the  aid  of  the 
sheers.  These  drawbacks  seriously  affect  the  traoe  of  the  town :  to  obviate 
which  as  much  as  possible  for  the  future,  some  persons  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  and  to  benefit  their  own  pockets,  have  determined 
to  subscribe  and  apply  to  Parliament  this  Session  for  an  Act  to  enable 
them  to  construct  wet  and  dry  docks,  building  and  repair  slips,  sheers,  &c., 
in  a  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  garrison,  called  the  Caml>er,  well  sheltered 
from  storm,  and  in  which  the  tide  now  flows  very  high,  and  can  be  made 
to  increase  by  widening  the  channel  and  clearing  away  the  mud  and  the 
accumulated  soil  of  many  years.  These  docks,  &&,  when  completed,  and 
which  no  doubt  will  be  done,  as  the  public  authorities  do  not  start  any 
objection  thereto,  but  on  the  contrary  offer  every  assistance  and  facility, 
Yfili  be  a  great  accommodatioDi  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  will  be  lac* 
cessful. 
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There  is  another  plan  in  a|ptation,  to  which  a  number  of  ndn-retidents 
contribute,  viz.,  to  build  docks  on  a  very  large  scale  near  Langston  Har- 
bour, to  the  eastward  of  Southsea  Castle,  catting  a  canal  thereto  through 
Southsea  beach  I  This  scheme,  which  appears  hardly  feasible,  is  patron- 
ised by  some  London  merchants,  and,  if  completed,  will  be  on  a  grand 
scale,  it  being  contemplated  by  the  projectors  that  the  docks  will  increase 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  rail-road,  also  in  contemplation*  The 
best  place  for  docks  on  a  large  scale  is  the  village  of  Porchester,  at  the 
head  of  one  part  of  the  harbour.  The  tide  flows  up  in  ^reat  force,  and 
that  channel  can  be  deepened  (in  fact  some  frigates  in  ordmaiy  are  moored 
in  it)  and  widened  at  small  comparative  expense,  and  powerful  tug  steaiii«> 
vessels  employed  to  tow  ships  to  and  tVom  Spithead*  In  addition  to  these 
two  dock  speculations,  a  party  have  revived  the  old  story  of  a  floating 
bridge  across  the  harbour,  to  communicate,  as  they  say,  more  freely  with 
Gk)sport,  and  so  shorten  the  distance  to  Southampton,  the  bridge  to  be 
similar  to  the  one  between  that  town  and  Itchin ;  but  a  floating  bridge 
across  such  an  harbour  as  Portsmouth,  we  think,  will  never  be  permitted 
by  Government,  as  it  must  seriouslv  obstruct  the  navigation,  ana  occaaion 
accidents  to  boats,  sailing  vessels,  &c 

The  Donegal  and  Edinburgh,  ships  of  the  line*  have  been  despatched  to 
Lisbon ;  the  first  with  the  fla^  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  J.  A.  Ommanney, 
appointed  to  relieve  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage  in  that  command ;  the 
latter  to  take  the  place  of  the  Minden,  she  having  gone  up  the  Mediterr^ 
nean.    The  Hyacinth,  18*  after  a  ver^  long  detention,  is  still  at  Spithead. 

Two  flag-officers'  ships  are  still  ntting  in  the  harlwur,  vis..  President 
and  Melvme.  Rear-Admiral  Ross  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  President  about 
three  weeks  ago,  and  possibly  about  four  or  five  weeks  hence  the  ship  will 
sail  for  her  destination.  The  Admiralty,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wiadoni» 
have  deprived  the  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Brazilian  part  of  the  Sooth 
American  command,  and  the  g^allant  Admiral  will  henceforward  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pacific ;  thus  taking  away  a  lucrative  part  of  the  appoint- 
ment Whether  Rio  Janeiro  is  to  be  added  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Coast  of  Africa  command,  or  Commodore  Sullivan  is  to  be  mo¥ed 
thither  and.  have  a  separate  control,  is  not  yet  decided,  but  doubtless  will 
be  before  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon.  Gea  Elliot  puts  to  sea  in  the  Melville. 
He  will  not  move  much  before  Christmas,  although  it  is  reported  he  is  to 
be  at  Portsmouth  next  week. 

The  following  vessels  are  abo  fitting  in  the  port :  Tyne,  28 ;  Wasf>,  18  ; 
Thunder,  surveying  vessel ;  and  Electra,  a  new  18,  only  commissioned 
last  week. 

There  is  still  a  great  diffioully  in  obtaining  seamen  for  the  Qacen's 
ships,  and  generally  the  first  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  is  performed 
by  a  few  petty-officers,  the  detachment  of  Marines,  and  some  boys.  The 
President  and  Melville  are  at  this  time  each  upwards  of  fifty  seamen 
short  of  complement,  and  such  a  deficiency  is  most  seriously  felt  in  vessels 
of  their  classes. 

Some  vessels  are  to  be  brought  forward  for  commission  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  repairs  and  fittings  are  performed  by  the  Dockyard  artificers. 
Herald,  formerly  the  diplomatic  yacht,  but  found  much  too  expensive  to 
be  kept  up ;  and  the  Brisk  and  Nautilus,  brigs,  commands  for  Lieate* 
nants,  and  fur  service  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  old  Prince,  whose  fate  you  published  last  month,  was  broken  up 
within  the  stipulated  time,  t.  e^  twenty-four  working  days,  and  a  ammrt 
job  the  people  had  of  it. 

The  following  Mates  and  Midshipmen  passed  for  Lieutenants  at  the 
Naval  College  this  month:— Messrs.  W.  L.  Lambert,  C.  A.  D.  Pasec^ 
YV.  H.  Mowbray,  £.  Fitzgerald,  G.  K.  £.  Wright,  W,  C.  Chamberlaao, 
J.  J.  Domford,  F.  W.  Warren. 
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Several  candidates  for  the  situation  of  NaTal-Instruetor,  or  school- 
master, have  also  been  examined  ;  but  three  or  four  have  been  plack'd. 
So  much  for  ships  and  naval  matters. 

The  military  movements  have  been  rather  more  various  than  customary. 
The  Jupiter,  troopship,  having,  through  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Easto^ 
the  master,  been  fitted  vvith  great  expedition,  has  gone  from  hence  to 
Cork,  with  detachments  of  the  47th  and  59th  Regiments.  She  is  there  to 
embark  the  77th  Regiment,  and  part  of  the  47th  and  92nd,  and  convey 
them  to  Malta.  The  Jupiter  will  then  take  on  board  the  70th  Regiment, 
for  a  passage  to  Trinidad ;  and  having  landed  them  at  that  island,  take 
from  some  other  the  65th  for  service  in  Canada. 

The  Messenger,  steamer,  has  been  again  this  month  most  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  first  she  went  to  Waterford  and  brought  the  depdt  of  the  84th 
Regiment,  now  in  Haslar  Barracks,  vacated  for  them  by  the  depdt  of  the 
5th  Fusiliers,  which  have  been  moved  into  the  *  garrison ;  and  she  has 
since  gone  to  Guernsey  for  the  depot  of  the  70th  Regiment,  who  are 
ordered  out  to  Trinidad,  in  the  William  Miles,  freight  ship,  together  with 
a  detachment  of  the  89th,  at  present  in  Forton  Barracks.  The  troops  in 
Portsmouth  now  consist  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and 
the  depdts  of  the  5th,  24th— they  furnish  the  outpost  detachment  at  Tip- 
nor  and  Hilsea— 47th  and  90th  Regiments.  At  Gosport  the  depdts  of  the 
84th  and  89th  are  carrying  on  the  duty. 

The  Columbia,  steamer,  having  embarked  at  Woolwich  Second-Captain 
Weller,  and  a  party  of  Royal  Artillery,  for  service  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  put  in  here  last  week,  and  Lieut.- Colonel  Parke,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  appointed  to  relieve  Lieut.-Colonel  Owen  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  battalion,  and  Lieutenant  Luther  and  a  party  of  Marines  to 
fill  up  some  vacancies  in  the  squadron,  being  added  as  passengers.  The 
Columbia  put  to  sea  on  Friday,  and  is  to  return  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Owen, 
that  he  may  assume  the  duty  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  is  considered  strange  that  no  other  field-officer  should  have  been 
selected,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Parke  has  but  recently  returned  from  foreign 
service. 

P. 

P.S.— The  Rob  Roy,  revenue  cutter,  lashed  alongside  the  Success,  hulk, 
off  the  Common  Hard,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  on  Saturday  evening 
last  between  six  and  seven  o'clock;  but  from  the  prompt  assistance 
afforded  by  the  boats  of  the  Britannia,  President,  Melville,  &c.,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.  Worsford  of  the  flag-ship,  the  cutter  was  cut  adrift 
from  the  hulk,  the  deck  scuttled,  and  the  fire  extinguished  without  any 
material  damage.  It  is  understood  a  boy  had  been  ordered  to  light  a  fire 
in  the  Commander*s  cabin,  and  during  his  absence  some  ornamental  wood- 
work round  the  stove  caught  fire  and  communicated  with  the  beams  of 
the  deck.  The  crews  of  the  Rob  Roy  and  Adelaide  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  but  they  gained  so  much  ascendancy  that  other  aid 
was  requisite,  and  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  fire  was  soon  put  out. 

The  Rob  Roy  has  been  a  considerable  time  in  the  harbour  under  refit, 
and  it  now  comes  out  that,  instead  of  having  her  repairs  made  good,  and 
stores  completed  by  the  Dockyard,  as  all  Government  craft  ought  to  be, 
she  and  other  vessels  in  the  Revenue  Service  are  furnished  by  contract, 
and  the  most  trifling  demands  are  forwarded  for  approbation  to  the  Comp- 
troller-General in  London,  and  then  handed  to  the  contractor  for  issue ; 
causing  very  great  delay,  and  a  most  slovenly  method  of  doing  business, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  which  must  very  speedily  be  altered. 

Plymouth,  Nov.  20, 1837, 
Mr.  Editor, — I  resume  my  pen  to  acquaint  you  with  the  naval  occur- 
rences of  this  port  during  the  past  month. 
U.  S.  JouRN.  No.  109,  Dxo.  1837.  2  N 
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On  the  24th  alt.  the  Paitridg^e,  10,  Lieiit.-Oomniandtnt  BifMii*  arrived 

in  the  Sound  with  dispatches  from  the  Coast  of  Africa :  she  remained 
there  until  the  3rd  of  this  month,  when  she  sailed  with  supernumeraries 
for  Portsmouth,  in  the  expectation  of  being  immediately  paid  off ;  but  it 
appears  that  she  is  being  refitted  at  that  port. 

The  Donegal,  78,  Captain  Drake,  was  paid  wages  in  advance  on  the 
24th  ult.,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  Portsmouth,  to  receive  the  flag  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney,  appointed  to  the  command  in  the 
Ta^us.  She  is  to  relieve  the  Hastings,  74,  ordered  home  to  be  paid  off. 
her  period  of  service  having  expired.  The  Donegal  remained  at  Spithead 
until  the  9th  of  this  month,  when  she  sailed  for  Lisbon ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  westerly  winds,  and  hazy  weather,  she  bore  up  for  this  port, 
and  anchored  in  the  Sound  on  the  13th  inst.  She  remained  here  two  days 
and  then  proceeded  to  her  destination. 

The  Favourite,  18,  Commander  W.  Croker,  being  complete  for  sea  ser- 
vice, went  out  of  Hamoaze  into  the  Sound  on  the  26tn  ult. ;  was  paid 
wages  in  advance  on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  and  sailed  on  the  7th  for  the 
East  Indies.  The  Diligence,  Navy  transport,  arrived  on  the  26th  ult 
with  stores  for  the  Dockyard,  from  Milford.  The  Hamadryad,  46,  was 
turned  out  of  dock  on  the  same  day :  while  in  dock  she  underwent  a  sur- 
vey, but  her  defects  will  stand  over  until  a  future  opportunity,  when  a 
dock  may  be  spared  for  taking  them  in  hand.  The  Leda,  46,  was  taken 
into  dock  to  have  her  copper  inspected. 

The  Terror,  bomb.  Captain  Back,  in  company  with  the  Columbia, 
steamer,  arrived  in  the  Sound  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  and  shortly 
aftt>rwards  came  into  Hamoaze,  where  she  soon  began  dismantling,  it 
having  been  ordered  that  she  should  be  paid  off  here ;  but  as  that  order 
was  countermanded,  she  sailed  on  the  following  day  for  Chathamt  where 
she  was  originally  fitted  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rice  (one 
of  the  foremen  of  the  yard),  who  has  recently  been  employed  to  put  her 
into  sea-worthy  condition  at  Lough  Swilly. 

The  Spitfire,  steamer,  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Kennedy,  took  a  party  of  Marines 
on  board  on  the  29th  ult,  for  Spain ;  she  made  two  attempts  to  proceed 
to  sea,  but  was  compelled  to  put  back  into  Cowsand  Bay  on  both  occa- 
sions, on  account  of  bad  weatner.  She  sailed  finally  on  the  4th  of  this 
month,  and  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  brought  home,  we  learn  that 
she  landed  the  detachment  sent  out  by  her  at  San  Sebastian,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Malta.  The  Forester,  bngantine,  3,  Lieut.-Com.  Rosenburg, 
went  out  of  harbour  into  the  Sound  on  the  3l8t,  andsaijed  on  the  Uth  for 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Lily,  brig,  16,  is  ordered  to  be  brought  forward  for  commissioning; 
she  is  now  alongside  the  jetty,  and  the  Dockyard  people  are  hastening  her 
completion,  which  will  be  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  She  has  been  fitted  with  two  patent  pumps,  upon  a  principle 
which  is  said  to  answer  very  well  in  practice,  as  far  as  trials  have  as  yet 
been  made  of  it.  The  principle  ma^  be  thus  explained : — Instead  of 
working  the  pump-box  in  a  cvlinder,  in  the  usual  way,  wherebv  much 
friction  is  caused,  it  is  attachea  to  the  small  end  of  a  conical  bag  of  leather, 
the  large  end  (or  base)  of  which  is  confined  within  the  pump-chamber  by 
a  metal  rim.  The  flexibility  of  the  leather,  which  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
way,  allows  the  pump-box  to  ascend  and  descend  with  extreme  facility ; 
the  reciprocating  motion  performing  the  operation  of  raising  the  water 
with  considerable  diminution  of  f rictioui  and  with  much  less  labour  than 
the  working  of  the  common  hand-pump.  Several  of  her  Majesty*s  ships 
have  already  been  fitted  with  these  patent  pumps,  and  others  are  ordered 
to  have  them;  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  every  official 
report  respecting  them  justifies  the  expectation  that  they  will  come  into 
general  use. 

While  speaking  of  improvements  in  nautical  mechanical  it  jivill  not  be 
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out  of  plaee  to  mention,  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  Master-Attendant  of  this  Dockyard  (Mr.  Lumsdale)  for 
fitting  iron-bound  blocks,  the  object  of  which  is  to  be  enabled  to  remove 
the  binding  with  perfect  ease  in  the  event  of  the  shell  of  the  block  being 
broken ;  or  to  apply  a  new  block  to  an  old  binding,  without  the  help  of  a 
forge :  these  are  certainly  great  denderata.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  accomplished  is,  by  making  the  iron-binding  in  two  parts,  each  part 
embracing  rather  more  than  a  half  of  the  block  from  either  end,  the  parts 
over-lapping  each  other  at  the  point  where  the  pin  is  situated.  The  pin 
passes  through  both  portions  of  the  binding,  and  is  fastened  by  a  forelock. 
By  knocking  out  the  forelock,  the  pin  may  easily  be  removed ;  the  two 
portions  of  the  binding  may  then  be  disengaged,  and  the  broken  shell 
liberated ;  or,  by  introducing  a  new  block,  the  whole  may  readily  be  com- 
bined and  fastened  in  a  very  perfect  manner. 

The  Medway,  74,  has  been  taken  alongside  the  sheer-hulk  to  have  her 
lower  masts  taken  out  and  sent  ashore.  The  Bellona,  74,  has  also  been 
alongside  the  sheer-hulk  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  latterly  become 
the  practice  to  send  all  ships'  lower  masts  on  shore,  it  being  considered 
that  they  are  better  preserved  under  a  housing,  in  a  horisontal  position, 
than  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  place  in  an  upright  posture,  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

The  Cameleon,  10,  Lieut.-Com.  J.  Bradley,  arrived  from  Falmouth  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  having  landed  a  freight  of  25,000/.  from  Lisbon,  obtained 
there  from  the  wreck  of  the  brig  .Jane,  of  London.  She  came  into  har- 
bour on  the  6th  to  have  her  fore- mast  shifted,  and  to  make  good  defects, 
which  having  been  attended  to,  she  went  out  of  harbour  again  on  the 
J  0th,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  on  the  Uth. 

A  wreck,  attended  with  very  melancholy  circumstances,  took  place  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Breakwater  on  the  night  of  the  1st  inst.,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  The  vessel  was  the  schooner,  Albion,  of  Lon- 
don, Captain  Hoppin,  from  Portugal  to  Newcastle,  laden  with  cork. 
During  the  whole  of  her  voyage  the  weather  has  been  very  boisterous ; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  wreck  they  were  obliged  to  lie-to — a  sea  at 
that  time  carrying  away  the  bulwarks.  The  Captain,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  port  of  Plymouth,  resolved  to  run  in,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
unable  to  clear  the  Breakwater,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  weather  and 
the  lightness  of  his  cargo.  The  vessel  having  once  grounded,  turned  over, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  caused  ignited  coals  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
grate  into  the  cabin.  The  Captain's  wife  and  a  boy,  about  one  vear  and  a 
half  old,  were  in  the  cabin ;  the  woman  and  child  both  succeeded  in  get-* 
ting  upon  deck,  but  a  sea  broke  upon  the  vessel  and  both  of  them  were 
washed  overboard.  The  vessel  was  entirely  consumed,  but  the  crew  were 
saved. 

The  Holla,  10,  Lieut-Com.  F.  H.  Glasse,  arrived  in  the  Sound  on  the  3rd 
instant,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  she  came  into  harbour  on  the  7th. 
and  was  paid  off  into  ordinary  on  the  18th  instant.  The  Messenger, 
steamer,  Mr.  J.  King,  Master,  arrived  from  Portsmouth  on  the  4  th,  and 
sailed  again  the  same  day  on  her  return  to  that  poi-t.  The  Lightning, 
steamer,  also  arrived  on  the  4th,  and  went  to  sea  on  the  following  day. 
The  Crocodile,  28,  Captain  J.  Polkinghame,  went  down  into  the  Sound  on 
the  6th,  and  remained  there  until  the  lltb,  and  then  sailed  for  Bermuda, 
whence  she  will  proceed  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Edinburgh,  74,  Captain 
W.  W.  Henderson,  arrived  on  the  7th  from  Portsmouth ;  she  took  stores 
on  board  for  the  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  and  sailed  on  the  Uth  instant, 
with  the  intention  of  iirst  going  to  Cork  to  complete  her  complement  of 
men.  The  Diligence,  navy  transport,  sailed  on  the  8th  instant,  with  stores 
for  the  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  The  Leda,  46,  was 
turned  out  of  dock  on  the  9th,  having  been  newly  coppered,  and  small 
defects  made  good ;  and  the  Andromeda*  46,  was  taken  into  the  same 
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dock  on  the  same  day  to  have  her  copper  examined.  The  Lily,  16,  'was 
taken  on  the  graving  slip  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  tiumed  off  again 
in  the  evening ;  she  has  since  been  masted,  and  is  daily  expected  to  be 
commissioned.  The  Pantaloon,  10.  arrived  on  the  15th  from  Santander, 
and  sailed  again  for  Portsmouth,  where  she  will  l>e  paid  off.  The  Panta- 
loon brought  intelligence  that  the  North  Star  and  Salamander  steamers 
were  at  Passages  ;  the  weather  had  l)een  very  boisterous,  and  during  a 
heavy  gale  the  Salamander  had  parted  her  anchors  and  received  great 
damage.  The  Tweed,  Comus,  and  Savage  were  at  San  Sebastian,  all  welL 
The  Racehorse,  18,  was  commissioned  at  this  port  on  the  17th  instant  by 
Commander  Craufurd.  The  Espoir,  10,  Britomart,  10,  and  Lily,  16,  are 
ready  for  commissioning.  The  Talbot,  28,  and  Weazle,  10.  are  under  re- 
pair ;  the  former  alongside  the  jetty  and  the  latter  in  the  basin,  to  be 
brought  forward  for  commissioning. 

The  Pyramus  bark,  362  tons,  Mr.  Geo.  Livesay,  Master,  having  dis- 
charged her  cargo  of  timber,  has  undergone  a  regular  survey  by  the  officers 
of  the  Dockyard,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  Government  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  from  this  port  and  Cork  to  Barbadoes :  she  is  to  be  fitted  up 
aocoidingly  by  the  Dockyard  for  the  reception  of  235  men  and  12  officers. 

The  Columbia  steamer  arrived  from  Portsmouth  on  the  18th,  having  on 
board  Lieut.-Colonel  Parke,  with  a  smaJl  detachment  of  marines,  for  the 
north  coast  of  Spain.  She  completed  her  coals,  and  got  under  way  yes- 
terday, but  put  back  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  and  was  detained 
until  this  morning.  Yours,  &c.  D. 

Milford  Haven,  Nov.  18, 1837. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^The  late  storms,  which  have  been  of  the  most  intense 
descnption,  drove  many  vessels  in  here  for  shelter,  several  with  trifling 
damages,  but  none  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  weather  having  mode- 
rated, a  large  fleet  of  them  left  yesterday  for  their  diflerent  destinations. 
The  Victoria,  an  immense  ship,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  known 
in  the  Navy,  was  laid  down  this  month  at  Pembroke  Yard  by  the  work- 
men of  that  establishment.  Although  of  such  great  dimensions,  she  is  to 
carry  but  110  guns.  There  are  three  or  four  of  the  same  rate  ordered  at 
the  different  dock-yards,  contrary  to  the  report  in  thd  papers  that  this 
is  the  only  one  of  her  class— and  among  the  rest  the  Algiers,  also  at 
Pembroke. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ships  now  building  there,  and  ordered : — 

Building— Victoria,  110;  CoUingwood,  80;  Sybile,  36;  Daphne,  18; 
Grecian,  16 ;  Penguin,  packet. 

Ordered— Algiers,  110;  Cambrian,  36;  Peterel,  packet ;  Cyclops,  large 
class  steamer — a  sister-ship  to  the  Gorgon,  lately  built  there. 

Commander  Corbyn  still  has  charge  of  the  Arsenal,  as  there  is  no 
appointment  yet  to  Captain  Superintendent  Cumby's  vacancy.  While  on 
this  subject,  as  a  mark  of  respect  dile  to  his  memory,  you  will,  perhaps, 
find  space  for  an  extract  of  a  speech  made  at  the  Pembrokeshire  United 
Service  Club,  by  James  Prior,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,''  and  other  works.  After  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Trafalgar  action,  on  the  anniversary,  and  to  commemorate 
which  the  Club  had  assembled,  the  talented  orator  went  on  to  say:— 

*'  I  had  hopes,  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  that  this  allusion  would  have 
proceeded  from  other  lips — that  this  chair  would  have  been  filled  to-day 
by  another  and  a  better  man— by  one  of  the  brethren  in  arms  of  the  great 
commander  in  the  battle,  the  immortal  Nelson.  But  it  has  pleased  the 
great  Arbiter  of  all  our  destinies  to  decree  otherwise,  for  he  also— and  I 
need  scarcely  say,  I  mean  the  late  Captain  Cumby— has  in  the  mean  time 
descended  to  the  grave — h —  '  v  after  a  short  residence  among 
us— long  enough,  indeet'  i  as  he  deserved,  but  too  short, 

much  too  shortr  '^~  ^^  action  of  all  who  were  placed 
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under  his  command.  I  need  not  remind  you.  Gentlemen,  who  have  so 
recently  witnessed  the  fact,  of  the  manifestations  of  regret  at  his  loss 
evinced  by  every  class  of  persons,  and  from  every  quarter.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised :  brave  and  distinguished  in  his  public  capacity ;  relidous» 
honourable,  amiable,  and  hospitable,  in  the  relations  of  private  life ;  a 
good  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  sincere  friend,  it  were  impossible  not 
to  lament  one  who  possessed  so  many  claims  to  esteem.  Neither  can  you. 
Gentlemen,  be  unaffected  by  such  an  event ;  for  as  a  member  of  this  social 
assemblage,  and  delighted  to  attend  its  meetings  whenever  his  health  per- 
mitted, we  have  lost  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  companion.  The  period  of 
our  intercourse  was,  indeed,  short ;  yet  the  native  benignity  and  integrity 
of  his  character  were  so  apparent  in  all  his  actions  that  he  was  soon 
known,  and  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  to  respect  him : 

*  None  knew  him,  but  to  love  him— 
None  named  him,  but  to  praise.' 

This  is  not  the  language  of  mere  attachment,  or  indiscriminate  panegyric ; 
but  the  simple  tribute  of  truth  to  a  kind-hearted  and  kind-mannered  man : 
one  who  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  who  loved  that  country  with  all 
that  devotion  of  heart,  and  that  sindeness  and  straight-forwardness  of 
purpose  that  characterize  the  thorough  British  sailor.'* 

The  respected  chairman  then  went  on  to  rehearse  several  anecdotes  of 
the  battle  relating  to  Captain  Cumby.  By  one  of  them  it  appears  he  was 
the  first  to  make  out  the  signal.  No.  370,  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the 
Mars,  a  connecting-ship,  signifying — "  The  enemy's  ships  are  coming  out 
of  port  ;'*  but  as  neither  his  commanding-officer,  Captain  Cooke,  nor  any 
other  on  l)oard,  could  distinguish  it  sufficiently  plain  to  repeat  it  to  the 
Admiral,  it  was  ultimately  seen  on  board  the  Victory.  "  We  thus  lost," 
said  our  late  lamented  friend,  "  as  much  to  the  regret  of  Captain  Cooke 
as  myself,  the  opportunity  of  the  Belle rophon  being  the  first  to  commu- 
nicate the  delightful  intelligence  to  the  Admiral." 

So  many  different  plans  have  been  proposed  for  preventing  steam- 
packets  running  foul  of  each  other  by  night,  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
your  numerous  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mode  adopted  by  those 
belonging  to  this  port.  A  coloured  light  is  exhibited  on  each  side  by 
means  of  lamps  contained  in  a  little  cabin  constructed  for  that  purpose 
immediately  a-head  of  the  paddle-boxes.  That  on  the  starboard-side  is  a 
bright  red,  and  that  on  the  larboard  green.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
lantern  at  the  fore-mast  head.  By  these  it  is  easy  for  one  vessel  to  keep 
clear  of  another. 

G. 


REVIEWS  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Life  of  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland.     By  Libut.-Colonel 

J.  Mitchell. 

Colonel  Mitchell  states  that  he  has  undertaken  this  biography  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Captains  who  have  played  a  part  in  modern  war,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  his  native  biographer,  Forster  (who 
published,  in  1834,  a  Life  of  Wallenstein,  which  Colonel  Mitchell  adopts 
as  his  principal  authority),  having  addressed  his  work  to  the  Germans, 
already  familiar  with  the  leading  events  of  his  hero*s  career  through 
a  variety  of  channels,  historical  and  romantic.  Wallenstein  (••  Der 
Friedlander  ")  not  only  figures  in  Schiller's  History  of  the  Seven  Years" 
War,  but  was  also  exhibited  to  his  countrymen  on  the  stage  in  the  popular 
dramas  of  the  same  author.  "  Forster  is,  therefore,  less  the  biographer  of 
Wallenstein  than  a  collector  of  documents  explanatory  of  his  history.'' 
The  writer  of  the  present  Memoir  tersely  observes  that  "Wallenstein  was 
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condemned  by  poetry  before  history  had  fairly  tried  the  cause,"  and  has 
applied  himself  to  remedy  the  alleged  injustice  by  collating  and  collecting 
the  best  information  offered  by  accredited  writers  to  the  present  time, 
verified  and  augmented  by  his  personal  researches  amidst  the  principal 
scenes  of  Wallenstein*s  event fuf  story. 

Colonel  Mitchell  has  brought  to  his  task  powers  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
and  in  the  present  instance  has  employed  them  with  an  effect  which  has 
conferred  on  his  profession  a  production  of  great  interest  and  value.  His 
narrative  is  fluently  and  ably  sustained,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  important 
military  operations  he  describes  are  evidently  the  result  of  study  and 
reflection,  although  his  peculiar  and  strongly-murked  opinions  on  some 
points  may  subject  him  to  a  charge  of  prejudice, — a  charge  which  we 
must  do  Colonel  Mitchell  the  justice  to  say  he  is  ever  ready  to  meet  by 
argument. 

The  volume  throughout  is  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
author's  vigorous  style  and  original  cast  of  thought  which  have  already 
attracted  attention  to  his  writings  in  this  Journal ;  and,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  power,  he  applies  the  facts  gleaned  in  the  fields  of  history  to 
the  opinions  and  theories  he  has  so  boldly  broached  in  our  pages. 

The  Chapter  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War"  is  a  masterly 
precis  of  the  respective  condition  and  relations  of  the  different  States  of 
Europe  at  the  epoch  in  question,  and  of  the  concurrent  causes  of  that 
protracted  and  memorable  conflict ;  in  particular,  no  better  summary  has 
appeared  of  the  sources  and  agents  of  the  Reformation.  The  military 
events,  and  their  political  causes,  the  tactical  improvements  of  the  Royal 
Swede,  and  their  influence,  the  ravages  of  armed  fanaticism,  and  the 
penalties  of  greatness,  are  clearly  and  powerfully  traced  through  the 
mazes  of  that  devastating  war — a  war  ennobled  bv  the  virtues  and  genius, 
and  consecrated  by  the  fate  of  Gustavus,  stained  by  the  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg, and  dishonoured  by  the  tragedy  of  £ger. 


Chelsea  Hospital  and  its  Traditions.     By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio. 

Mr.  Glbio,  appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Chelsea  Hospital  by  the 
kindness  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has  availed  himself,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  inquiring  habits  and  professional  sympathies,  of  his 
favourable  position  for  investigating  the  history  and  traditions  of  that 
noble  institution,  and  acquainting  himself  with  the  characters  and  careers 
of  the  veterans  to  whose  welfare,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  so 
zealously  contributes.  Extracting  from  conversations  with  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  Pensioners,  the  principal  events  of  their  lives  and  services, 
his  object  has  been  to  record  these  vivd  voce  narratives  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible m  the  manner  of  the  originals.  In  pursuance  of  this  design, 
Mr.  Gleig  put  forth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  biography  entitled 
"  The  Hussar,"  comprising  the  story  of  Norbest  Landsheit.  a  pensioner, 
and  containing  a  spirited  and  interesting  detail  of  military  adventures  in 
the  last  war.  Landsheit  was  well  known  to  ourselves  as  the  porter  of 
the  United  Service  Museum,  and  is  a  very  respectable  non-commissioned 
officer. 

The  present  volumes,  though  differing  in  plan  from  the  foregoing,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  inferior  in  the  interest  we  are  prone  to  attach  to  per- 
sonal narratives,  are  valuable,  as  affording  the  best  existing  record  of  the 
origin,  traditions,  government,  and  establishment  of  the  Hospital ;  the 
number  and  nature  of  its  in  and  out-pensioners  at  different  periods ;  with 
a  faithful  description  of  its  site,  revenue,  structure,  accommodations,  and 
habits  of  its  inmates.  To  these '^^**''"  ^^'dently  requiring  research  and 
care,  remarks  on  the  early  hi'  ^ent  of  the  British  army,  and 

military  incidents,  or  rather  ^*'*'«weUian  usurpation,  by 

far  the  larger  portion  of  ther  nnly  in  the  third 
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and  last  that  we  And  oonwlves  in  Ranelagh,  "  under  the  shelter  of  their 
own  little  rustic  temple,"  with  "  a  ((roup  of  old  warriors — a  dozen  of  noble 
fellows,  perfect  speeimens  of  what  the  good  old  soldier  ouj^ht  to  be.'*^ 
with  whom  we  rejoice  at  leng;th  to  enter  into  familiar  communion. 
Amon^t  the  various  topics  discussed  and  narratives  introduced,  we  ob- 
serve a  brief  notice  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Alexandria,  in  1807, 
of  which  we  are  now  givinp^  a  detailed  and  original  account  in  this 
Journal.  Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  "  Traditions,*'  is  the  story  of 
Catherine  Welch,  whose  admission  into  Chelsea  Hospital,  after  having 
served  as  a  man  in  King  William's  wars,  is  thus  recorded:  "  19th  No- 
vember, 1717;  Stair's  Dragoons:  Catherine  Welch,  a /a^ jolly-breast 
woman,  received  several  wounds  in  the  service,  in  the  habit  of  a  man  ;— 
from  the  19th  July,  1717." 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  a  pendant 
to  the  collection  of  personal  narratives  and  anecdotes  of  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners, by  similar  relations  and  sketches  actually  drawn  from  the  wards 
of  the  sister  Asylum,  under  the  title  of  "  Stories  of  Greenwich."  Our 
object  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Gleig,  who,  we  trust,  will 
follow  up  the  valuable  records  included  in  his  present  work  by  further 
conversations  with  the  twelve  paladins  of  Ranelagh,  before  alluded  to,  as 
forming  his  coterie  of  the  rustic  temple.  He  may  be  sure  of  a  favourable 
reception  for  these 

"  Narratives  of  age, 
Tho  battle's  havoc  and  the  tempestfs  rage.'* 


Britannia  Inorata  ;  A  Tribute  to  thb  Peninsular  Army,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notis.  Bt  Major  William  Mackib,  88th 
Regiment 

Britannia  Ingrata  f  Tes— the  reproach  must  apply  as  long  as  those 
who  have  fought  her  battles  on  the  Peninsula  boast  no  other  distinction 
but  their  scars.  How  often  and  how  earnestlv  have  we  dwelt  upon  this 
invidious  anomaly — how  obdurately  and  selfishly  are  the  ears  of  authority 
closed  to  the  appeal !  And  yet,  comrades  of  the  proudest  battle-fields  on 
which  a  patriots  blood  was  ever  poured,  this  distinction  we  will  have,  if 
there  be  gratitude  in  England,  or  justice  in  England's  amiable  Queen. 
If  those  who  should  advocate  our  rights  be  too  cold  to  feel  or  too  cautious 
to  press  them,  let  us  even  petition  the  fountain-head.  The  Sovereign 
and  the  people  of  England  are  not  insensible  to  our  sacrifices  and  our 
claims. 

The  purpose  of  the  blushing  candidate  for  the  laurel,  so  ably  proposed 
and  seconded  by  our  gallant  friend  Major  Mackie  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  exploits  of  the  British  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  unrequited  and  undistintruished  state  of  the 
survivors  of  that  veteran  and  victorious  army  a^  compared  with  their  more 
fortunate  and  favoured  brethren  of  the  "glorious  three  days  "  of  Waterloo. 
A  vein  of  spirited  poetry  on  the  "Talavera"  model,  by  a  separate  hand, 
is  the  text  which,  in  his  capacity  of  Editor,  Major  Mackie,  worthily  restored 
to  his  old  corps  the  "Connaught  Rangers,"  surpassed  at  present  bv  no 
regiment  in  the  service  for  discipline  and  good  conduct,  introduces  Dj  a 
sensible  and  soldier-like  pre&ce,  and  illustrates  by  notes  which  no  officer 
was  more  competent  to  supply  than  himself.  One  allusion  in  these  notes 
is  of  deep  personal  interest  to  ourselves, — ^that  in  which  Mackie  adverts, 
with  characteristic  feeling  and  truth,  to  the  fate  and  merits  of  a  brother 
officer.  Lieutenant  Hepenstall  of  the  88th.  Leigh  Hepenstall  was  our 
intimate  friend  and  associate, — a  more  gifted  young  man  or  more  intrepid 
soldier  was  not  in  the  service.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  (at  Foz 
d'Arouce),  we  were  side  by  side  in  the  field :  Hepenstall  was  makine  ^ood 
use  of  the  rifle  he  constantly  carried;  he  seemed  as  though  engaged  m  a 
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sporting  excursion.  In  the  ardoar  of  pursuit  we  separated,  and  met  no 
more. 

Major  Mackie  concludes  his  notes  by  an  anecdote,  which  we  regret  not 
having  space  to  quote,  showing  in  a  strong  light  the  power  of  honorary 
distinctions  on  the  pride  and  conduct  of  the  private  soldier :  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  their  influence  on  the  officer  is  proportionably  greater.  The 
denial  to  both  of  any  symbol  (save  their  wounds)  of  service  in  battle  is 
unexampled  and  inexcusable;  even  the  paltry  pretext  of  expense  cannot 
be  pleaded ;  the  parties  entitled  to  a  decoration  are  ready  to  defray  its 
cost. 

Although  no  novice  in  print, — witness  our  own  pages,-r-the  gallant 
editor  of  **  Britannia  Ingrata*'  is  entitled  to  our  congratulations  on  his 
debut  as  a  literary  "  Squire  of  Dames;"  the  "ingratitude"  of  the  lady 
enhances  the  merit  of  her  usher. 


Thb  Naval  Ksepsake.    By  The  Old  Sailor. 

What  subject  better  suited  for  a  Naval  Keepsake  than  *'  The  Life  of 
Nelson  ?"  Who  more  competent  to  compile  it  than  the  '*  Old  Sailor  ?" 
If  this  be  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  naval  officer  to  put  forth  a  pro- 
fessional biography  of  England's  greatest  Admiral,  then  is  this  beautiful 
little  volume  doubly  recommended  to  the  naval  profession  and  the  country. 
The  arrangement  is  good,  the  type  excellent,  the  matter  full  and  illustrated 
by  notes  and  plans,  with  a  fac-simile  of  Nelson*s  writing.  The  book  has 
strong  claims  to  popularity. 

Royal  City  Mbdal.    By  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Hyams. 

A  WELL-EXECUTED  medal,  having  on  the  obverse  a  striking  profile  of  the 
Queen,  has  been  struck  by  the  above-named  firm  in  commemoration  of 
Her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  city.  This  appropriate  token  is  worthy  of  its 
subject. 


NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Correspondent,  alluding  to  the  Article  entitled  "  A  Voyage  in  a 
Convict  Ship'*  inserted  in  our  Nos.  for  October  and  November,  comments 
on  some  alleged  misrepresentations  it  contains ;  for  instance,  that  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Guard  was  not  "  put  in  Coventry  "  by  his  two  brother 
officers,  being  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  man, — which  we  can  readily 
believe, — and  that  the  Doctor  and  Commander  were  not  on  bad  terms. 
If  our  anonymous  correspondent  be  correct,  these  errors  must  have  sprung 
from  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  seeks  to  heighten  the  efi^ect  of 
incidents  confined  to  so  limited  a  sphere,  but  are  not  the  less  reprehen- 
sible. 'We  hold  our  contributors  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  their 
communications.  •  ■ 


The  illegible  state  of  many  manuscripts  sent  to  us,  especially  with 
regard  to  proper  names,  aggravated  by  the  impossibility  of  direct  reference 
tQ  the  writers,  compels  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  contributors  to  this 
serious  inconvenience, — the  unavoidable  source  of  delay  and  error.  The 
writer  of  the. "Expedition  to  Alexandia'*  will  oblige  us  by  a  little  more 
care  in  this  particular. 

The  Letters  of"  Vieux  Moustache,"  "  A  Friend  to  the  Wooden  Walls 
of  Old  England,"  '*  A  Service  Company  Officer,''  "  A  Friend  to  Equity," 
&c.,  are  in  type,  but  deferred  for  want  of  room. 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO ; 

OK, 

NAVAL   AND  MILITARY  REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  Queen  was  magnificently  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Next  to  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Her  Majesty,  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  the  most  distinguished  by  the  respect  and  acclamations 
of  the  people.  The  excellent  conduct  of  the  troops  employed  on  this 
occasion  elicited  the  thanks  of  the  city  authorities. 


The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  1 5th  of  November,  and  on  the  20th 
was  opened  in  state  by  the  Queen. 

4 

We  have  traced  with  satisfaction  the  successful  progress  of  the  Ar&iy 
AND  Navy  Club,  projected  and  recommended  in  our  pages.  By  docu- 
ments before  us  we  observe  that  the  Committee  of  Management,  finding 
that  the  Club  alreadv  musters  600  candidates,  have  taken  the  house 
(late  Lord  Londonderry's)  in  St  James's  Square*  at  present  occupied 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  who  vacate  it  in  December  for  their 
new  palace  in  Pall  Mall.  The  Committee  are  also  making  suitable 
arrangements  with  a  due  regard  to  economy  and  comfort — nay,  as  far 
as  we  are  informed,  even  splendour — for  the  opening  of  the  Club  and 
the  fitting  accommodation  of  its  members  in  January.  The  institution 
(which  holds  out  the  advantage  of  permitting  its  members  to  invite  a 
friend)  is  highly  patronized,  and  will  be  a  source  of  great  convenience 
to  a  large  proportion  of  officers,  who  must  otherwise  have  waited  an  un* 
conscionable  time  for  admission  into  any  of  the  older  professional  clubs. 
The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  a  thousand.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee,  amongst  whom  we  observe  names 
of  high  consideration  in  the  service,  will  avoid  the  defects  and  profit  by 
the  good  of  the  examples  before  them. 

Tlie  French  troops  in  Africa  have  succeeded  in  their  second  attack 
on  the  town  of  Constantineh.  The  place  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  repeated  repulses 
of  the  assailants,  on  the  13th  of  October. 

The  Commander  of  the  French  forces,  Greneral  Damremont,  a  brave 
and  zealous  officer,  was  killed  by  a  cannon -ahot  in  or  near  the  breach- 
ing battery.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  General  Vallee. 
The  Due  de  Nemours,  whose  brigade  was  foremost  in  the  assault,  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  characteristic  courage  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
French  loss  is  returned  at  about  600  killed  and  wounded,  including 
some  officers  of  distinction. 

General,  now  Marshal,  Vall(Se  has  succeeded  in  reconducting  the 
main  body  of  his  corp^,  oziginaliy  ftmoux^tipgto  80P0  or  9000  men,  tQ 
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Bona,  having  left  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  cap- 
tured town. 

Don  Carlos,  having  kept  his  position  on  the  south  of  the  £bro  for 
several  months,  during  which  he  beat  his  opponents  wherever  he  en- 
countered them,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid,  which  was 
kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  proximity  of  his  troops,  and  was  pro- 
bably saved  from  capture  only  by  the  presence  of  Espartero  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  has  returned  to  the  Provinces  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  apparently  for  winter  quarters  and  reorganization.  Cabrera 
and  other  Carlist  chiefs  actively  continue  the  warfare  on  the  south  of 
the  £bro. 


A  very  interesting  examination  took  place  at  Addiscombe  on  Thursday 
the  26th  of  October,  under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Sir  Alexander 
Dickson,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.,  the  Inspector  of  the  establishment,  in  the 
])resence  of  a  deputation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  composed  of  Major-General  Sir  James  Law  Lushington, 
K.C.B.,  the  Deputy-Chairman ;  Colonel  Patrick  Vans  Agnew,  C.B. ;  and 
Henry  St.  Greorge  Tucker,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  this  dav's  examination  and  practice  was  on  military 
bridges.  Colonel  Sir  Ephraim  Stannus,  C.B.,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
had  directed  a  variety  of  interesting  specimens  of  bridges  to  be  prepared, 
and  we  were  much  gratified  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. After  the  examination  of  a  section  of  Cadets  in  Sir  Howard 
Douglas's  Essay  on  Military  Bridges,  the  whole  company  of  Cadets  were 
marched  down  to  the  piece  of  water  where  their  practice  is  carried  on,  and 
a  party  filed  over — ^first,  a  truck-bridge,  the  construction  of  which  was  very 
ingenious ;  a  pair  of  spars  stepped  into  a  truck-wheeled  carriage  on  each 
side  of  the  bank  were  made  to  meet  at  an  angle  of  about  150^  over  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  having  cross-pieces  bolted  near  their  ends,  so 
levelled  as  to  butt  against  each  other,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch :  these  spars  were  covered  with  common  chesses  or  floor- 
ing. This  is  an  excellent  expedient  for  crossing  gaps  and  broken  arches, 
when  in  possession  of  both  sides. 

Next  followed  the  construction  of  a  very  neat  and  useful  infantry 
bridge,  formed  simply  by  two  light  spars  and  a  pair  of  small  pontoons 
(Colonel  Blanshard's  pattern) :  this  bridge,  sixty  feet  Ion?,  was  formed  in 
a  few  minutes,  was  very  firm  in  passing  infantry,  has  extraordinary  facility 
of  movement,  and  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 

The  third  was  a  chain  suspension-bridge,  which  had  a  very  light  and 
elegant  appearance. 

The  last  was  a  substantial  barrel -bridge,  over  which  the  Cadets  passed 
a  piece  of  light  artillery  limbered  up ;  and  subsequently  marched  over, 
four  deep,  in  close  order,  and  in  double  time. 

We  were  then  gratified  with  a  novel  method  of  storming  a  field-work : 
'  a  pair  of  the  spars  (carrying  a  flooring)  in  one  of  the  truck-carriages 
(before  alluded  to)  was  run  up  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  curtain  of  a  bas- 
tioned  front  of  a  field-work,  the  far  ends  being  dropped  on  the  superior 
slope  of  the  parapet ;  a  roadway  was  thus  formed  for  a  stormin^-party  to 
run  into  the  work  over  a  total  width  of  about  thirty  feet  of  ditch,  berm,  &c. 

Amongst  the  military  spectators  were  Colonel  Bonner,  from  the  East 
India  House ;  Major  Matson,  R.E. ;  Captain  Burnaby,  R.A.,  from  Wool- 
wich, &c. 

The  usual  half-year'  nations  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 

lege were  held  on  thf  of  November ;  on  the  last  two  of 

which  days  additioni  *  he  proceedings  by  the  pre- 
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senee  d(  his  Rojral  Highness  thd  Duke  of  Oambridge,  whO»  ms  one  of  its 
Commissioners,  honoured  the  Institution  by  presiding  at  the  Board.  The 
other  Commissioners  present— besides  Megor-G^eral  Sir  George  Scovell, 
the  Governor,  and  Colonel  Tavlor,  the  Lieut.-GoTernor~^were  Gene- 
ral Sir  William  H.  Clinton,  and  Major-General  Sir  Alexander  Dicjcson, 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Among  the  distin- 
guished spectators  were  Colonel  Sir  Dudley  Hill,  Colonel  Steele,  &c. ; 
together  with  Captain  Mackenzie,  Royal  Engineerst  Captain  Henderson, 
Rifle  Brigade,  and  other  officers. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  Norember  the  usual  classes  of  Gentlemen  Cadets 
were  brought  forward  for  examination,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  Illustrious  President  and  the  Members  of  the  Board.  We  have  so 
frequently  described  the  nature  of  these  examinations  and  the  subjects  of 
the  College  course  of  education,  that  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  rej^eti^ 
tion  of  details ;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  one  new  feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mathematical  acquirements  on  this  occasion.  Two  of  the  Gentle- 
men Cadets — Dudley  C.  Hill  and  Andrew  Green— who  had  previously 
completed  the  ordinary  course  of  geometry,  mensuration,  plane  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  &c.,  contained  in  Dalby's  work, 
now  underwent  a  searching  examination  in  an  admirable  course  of  analysis, 
which  had  been  specially  composed  for  their  use  by  Professor  Scott,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  zealous  among  the  valuable  body  of  instructors  which 
the  Institution  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess.  This  course  of  analysis  com- 
prehended the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  Descartes*  system  of 
co-ordinates,  the  properties  of  lines  of  the  second  order,  the  principles  and 
application  of  the  difiFerential  calculus,  various  problems  illustrative  of 
maxima  and  minima,  &c.  In  all  these  subjects.  Gentlemen  Cadets  Hill 
and  Green  most  satisfactorily  proved  the  soundness  of  their  instruction ; 
and  we  hail  the  spirit  thus  exhibited  as  an  earnest  of  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment which  continues  to  prevail  at  the  College,  and  through  which  we 
hope  to  see  a  regular  series  of  the  analytical  mathematics  engrafted  upon 
the  existing  course  of  studies  for  the  junior  as  well  as  the  senior  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution. 

In  conic  sections,  spherical  trigonometry,  and  projections,  &c..  Gentle- 
men Cadets  Thomas  M.  Steele,  Thomas  Garratt,  William  P.  Purnell,  and 
John  L.  Campbell,  likewise  passed  a  very  creditable  examination ;  as  did 
Gentleman  Cadet  Charles  F.  Seymour,  (who  also  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
fortification  class,)  and  eight  others  in  mensuration,  plane  trigonometry, 
its  application  to  heights,  distances,  trigonometrical  surveving,  &c.  The 
total  number  of  Gentlemen  Cadets  brought  forward  in  other  branches  of 
instruction  were  as  follow  :— In  fortification,  thirty ;  in  military  surveying, 
fourteen ;  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  twenty-six ;  ana 
in  general  history,  ancient  and  modern,  eight. 

In  the  surveying  and  fortification  divisions  of  the  course,  the  usual  plans 
and  reports  were  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  of  the  practical  field  in- 
struction which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  term.  In  the  former  of 
these  branches,  the  exhibition  most  worthy  of  notice  was  a  plane  table 
survey,  by  Gentleman  Cadet  Thomas  M.  Steele,  of  Finchampstead  Ridges 
and  about  twenty  square  miles  of  the  adjacent  country.  Its  beauty  and 
softness,  as  a  specimen  of  brush  drawing,  were  much  admired  ;  and  both 
this  survey  and  Gentleman  Cadet  Steele^s  plans  in  the  fortification  depart- 
ment entile  him  to  be  distinguished  as  beyond  comparison  the  best  prac- 
ticsd  draftsman  in  the  classes  which  appeared  before  the  Board  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  particular,  some  drawings  of  Greneral  Miller's  howit- 
zers and  other  artillery,  and  a  splendid  plan  of  the  method  of  fortification 
proposed  by  Choumara,  attested  his  proficiency  in  these  various  branches 
of  military  art.  Among  the  many  other  creditable  drawings  in  the  forti- 
fication department,  performed  voluntarily,  and  in  great  part  out  of  the 
vegular  hours  of  study,  may  be  noticed  plans  of  the  French  sieges  of  Ant- 
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vrerp  and  Badajos,  by  Gentlemen  Cadets  Plomer  J.  Young  and  Andrew 
Green ;  of  the  British  attacks  upon  Fort  Picurina  and  the  Redoubt  Renaud 
at  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  Gentlemen  Cadets  Charles  F.  Sey- 
mour and  Daniel  M*Coy ;  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  Gentleman  Cadet  Fre- 
derick J.  B.  Priestley ;  of  the  French  entrenched  camp  of  Sidi  Ferruch, 
near  Algiers,  by  Gentleman  Cadet  Charles  H.  White ;  and  of  the  systems 
proposed  by  Carnot,  Chasseloup  de  Laubat,  and  Bordwine,  respectively  by 
Gentlemen  Cadets  James  D.  Beresford,  Robert  H.  Carew,  and  Charles  F. 
Seymour : — though  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  last  proposed  system, 
the  beautiful  execution  of  Mr.  Seymour's  plan  might,  perhaps,  provoke  for 
its  motto  *' materiem  svperabat  opus**  A  plan  of  a  sunken  siege  battery 
for  four  guns,  by  Gentleman  Cadet  Charles  F.  Fordyce,  attracted  much 
attention  by  the  completeness  of  its  details  and  the  neatness  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  two  plans  of  the  lines  of  entrenchment  in  rear  of  the  Col- 
lege, by  Gentlemen  Cadets  Lempster,  R.  Elliot,  and  Salwey  Browne,  shewed 
the  additions  made  to  them  dunng  the  term,  and  the  proposed  design  for 
completing  that  extensive  range  of  works.  During  the  present  autumn^ 
nearly  the  whole  front  had  been  covered  with  a  chain  of  abattis  and  trous 
de  loup,  executed  by  the  detachment  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction :  while  the  classes  of  Gentlemen  Cadets,  by  their  own 
manual  labour,  had  made  adequate  progress  in  the  continuation  of  the 
entrenchment  itself.  They  had  also  put  together,  with  their  own  hands, 
an  infantry  bridge  of  casks  over  a  neck  of  the  lake,  and  assisted  the  sap- 
pers in  the  construction  of  a  larger  bridge  on  trestles,  150  feet  in  length,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day's  examination,  the  following  Gentlemen 
Cadets  were  recommended  to  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  in  the 
order  of  their  merit,  as  given  below,  to  receive  Ensigncies  in  the  Line, 
without  purchase,  viz : — 

1.  Dudley  C.  Hill ;  2.  Charles  F.  Seymour;  3.  Andrew  Green ;  4.  Tho- 
mas M.  Steele ;  5.  Thomas  E.  Knox ;  6.  Charles  F.  Fordyce ;  7.  Frederick 
J.  B.  Priestley ;  8.  James  D.  Beresford ;  9.  Thomas  Garratt ;  10.  Frederick 
B.  Hulton;  11.  William  P.  Purnell ;  12.  John  L.  Campbell ;  13.  Alexander 
Gordon;  14.  Louis  H.  Hamilton;  15.  William  J.  Verner;  16.  John  T. 
Still ;  17.  John  R.  Jackson ;  18.  Plomer  J.  Young ;  19.  Daniel  M'Coy. 

The  first  five  of  the  number,  having  each  passed  one  examination  or 
more  beyond  the  required  course  for  commissions,  were  farther  presented 
with  the  usual  certificates  of  approbation ;  and  to  Gentleman  Cadet 
Dudley  C.  Hill  it  was  announced  in  particular,  by  the  Governor,  that, 
••  observing  him  to  have  passed  all  the  steps  in  the  College  course  of 
studies,— ten  in  number,— and  also  to  have  acquitted  himself  very  credit- 
ably on  the  present  occasion,  in  an  analytical  course  of  mathematics 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for  students  at  the  junior  department,  the 
Board  had  directed  that  their  sense  of  his  superior  merits  should  be 
recorded  on  his  certificate  by  a  special  addition  to  the  usual  form."  Gen- 
tleman Cadet  Hill,  and  the  remaining  four  Gentlemen  Cadets,  had  then 
the  high  honour  of  receiving  their  certificates  from  the  hands  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  senior  department  commenced 
before  His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  November.  Before  the  viva  voce 
examination  His  Royal  Highness  inspected  the  surveys  which  had  been 
executed  by  the  officers  in  the  senior  department  during  the  present  term. 
These  were  united  in  one  great  plan,  comprehending  a  portion,  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  of  the  Roman  road  between  Marlborough  and 
Bath,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the  line  from  Staines  to  the  first- 
named  town.  This  plan,  tOE:ether  with  those  which  represented  the 
ground  before  surveyed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  series  of  examples  per- 
formed by  the  officers,  relating  to  military  topography  and  fortification, 
formed  altogether  an  assemblage  of  drawings  highly  creditable  to  the 
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ability  and  zeal  of  their  instructor,  and  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  the 
students.  Indeed  the  survey  performed  by  Captains  Clarke,  2nd  Dragoons  ; 
and  Hanrey,  14th  Light  Dragoons;  and' Lieutenant  Cooper,  Royal  Regi- 
ment, even  surpasses  in  beauty  of  execution,  and  perfect  good  keeping, 
any  former  specimen  of  the  art  which  we  have  seen  at  the  Institution; 
and  an  additional  survey,  connected  with  the  same  main-line,  which  had 
been  voluntarily  executed  by  Lieutenants  Symonds,  74th  Regiment,  and 
Ready,  7 1st  Regiment,  and  handsomely  presented  to  the  Institution  by 
those  officers,  is  also  deserving  of  special  commendation. 

The  surveys  first  mentioned  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Vale  of 
Pewsey,  through  which  runs  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  include  the  chain  of  heights  formed  by  Hewish  Hill,  Tan 
tlill.  and  Morgan*s  Hill,  which  are  crowned  by  the  remains  of  Belgic 
intrenchments:  the  best  portions  of  the  Wansdyke  form  a  nearly  continu- 
ous line  across  the  northern  slopes  of  those  heights ;  and  the  Roman 
encampment  on  Oldbury  Hill,  near  the  ancient  road,  commands  the 
country  in  the  directions  of  Bath  and  Warminster. 

The  portion  of  ground  which  had  been  formerly  surveyed  by  Lieut. 
Symonds,  74th  Regiment,  having  terminated  at  West  Kennet,  Captain 
Clarke,  2nd  Dragoons,  commenced  his  operations  at  that  place,  extending 
them  westward  to  Beckhampton,  and  southward  to  the  ground  between 
Shepherd's-shore  and  Milk  Hill,  on  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  survey 
formerly  executed  by  Lieutenant  Ready,  71st  Regiment.  This  portion  was 
continued  by  Lieutenant  Cooper,  Royal  Regiment,  as  far  as  Calne,  on  the 
northern  boundary ;  and  it  included,  towards  the  south,  the  semi-circular 
hill  called  Roundaway  Down,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  by  being  the 
place  of  an  engagement  between  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  forces  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  and  which  terminates  the  chalk  features  of  the  country 
on  that  side.  Lastly,  Captain  Harvey,  14th  Light  Dragoons,  extended  the 
survey  as  far  westward  as  the  road  leading  from  Chippenham  to  Devizes, 
through  a  tract  which  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  is  traversed  by  the 
conjoined  lines  of  the  Roman  road  and  the  Wansdyke ;  and  contains,  near 
Wan's  House,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Bath,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Verhtcio.  Here  some  Roman  coins  were  found  by  Captain  Harvey, 
and  presented  to  the  College  library ;  and  the  same  officer  also  submitted 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  a  copy  of  a  coloured  tesselated  pavement 
of  very  elegant  design,  discovered  at  the  village  of  Box. 

The  details  of  the  preparatory  examinations  undergone  by  the  officers 
were  laid  before  the  Board,  together  with  the  returns  made  by  the  Pro- 
fessors who  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  result.  These  details 
consisted  of  the  several  series  of  answers  given  in  writing  to  questions 
which  had  been  proposed  concerning  the  subjects  contained  in  the  general 
synopsis  of  pure  mathematics,  in  the  courses  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
and  physical  astronomy ;  and  to  an  additional  series  of  questions  formed 
from  subjects  in  Poisson*s  *'  Traite  de  M^canique.^'  Answers  were  also 
given  in  writin*;  to  the  lists  of  printed  questions  relating  to  the  several 
branches  of  fortification,  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  &c. 

In  the  vivd  voce  examination,  the  Students  who  had  completed  the 
period  of  their  residence  at  the  Institution,  now  exhibited,  extempora- 
neously, the  solutions  of  propositions  in  mixed  mathematics,  relating, 
chiefly,  to  the  equilibrium  of  vaults,  the  resistances  of  fluids  against 
bodies  moving  in  them,  and  to  the  processes  of  practical  astronomy.  A 
like  examination  on  the  principles  of  fortification  followed;  and  at  its 
conclusion,  the  Governor  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Board  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Students  had  acquitted 
themselves. 

To  Captain  Clarke,  2nd  Dragoons,  and  to  Lieutenant  Symonds,  74th 
Regiment  (son  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy),  were  presented  certificates 
of  the  first  class;  and  to  the  latter  officer  it  was  signified  by  the  Governor^ 
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professional  inqairies.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  feel  sincerely  interested, 
as  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  United  Service 
Museum.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  need  scarcely  remind  }^ou,  that  our  interest 
alone  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  we  give  e£Pect  to  it ;  we  must  bring  it 
into  active  and  useful  operation  ere  It  can  be  productive  of  any  real 
utility  to  the  institution  to  which  we  belong,  and  whose  welfare  we  so 
earnestly  desire  to  promote. 

**  The  best  mode  of  effecting  this  desirable  object  will  be,  to  establish  a 
local  committee. 

"  Similar  committees  have,  I  find,  been  established,  much  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  Museum,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  we  have  naval 
and  military  stations ;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out feelings  of  self-reproach,  I  have  learnt  that  the  committee  at  Madras 
has  (to  its  credit  be  it  spoken)  presented  to  the  Museum  models  of  all  the 
different  boats  and  canoes  of  this  island,  and  which  have  been  kindly 
received  and  highly  prized  by  the  Council, 

"If  then,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  circumstance  more  than  another 
which  should  induce  us  to  form  a  Local  Committee,  and,  when  formed, 
should  stimulate  its  eiertions,  it  is  the  fact  I  have  just  stated, — ^it  is  the 
desire  we  must  feel  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  again  anticipated,  in  the 
contribution,  at  least,  of  such  acceptable  objects  as  l)elong  to  this  island, 
and  which  would,  more  properly,  be  looked  for  as  an  offering  at  our  hands 
rather  than  at  those  of  our  worthy  fellow-contributors  elsewhere." 

Major-Greneral  Sir  John  Wilson  then  requested  Captain  Macready  to 
read,  for  the  information  of  the  meeting,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council : — 

Extract  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report. 

'*In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  this  extremely  desirable  course, 
the  Council  invites  communications  upon  all  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  both  military  professions,  especially  upon  naval  and  military 
tactics,  the  statistics,  topography  and  hydrography  of  countries,  particularly 
as  relates  to  their  attack  or  defence  ;  remarks  in  illustration  of  battles, 
sieges,  or  campaigns  during  the  late  wars ;  the  probable  effect  of  steam 
power  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  of  the  adoption  of  other 
modem  inventions  and  improvements,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  cannon, 
gun-carriages,  swords,  percussion-locks,  &c. ;  observations  upon  field 
reconnoitring,  and  the  best  and  most  portable  form  of  instruments  con- 
nected therewith ;  hints  upon  crossing  rivers,  and  the  construction  of  pon- 
toons, rafts,  temporary  bridges,  &c. 

"  In  short,  the  Council  desires  information  upon  every  subject  which 
may  either  interest  or  tend  to  instruct  officers  in  general,  or  improve  the 
art  of  war ;  and,  that  the  promotion  of  science  may  go  hand-in-hand  with 
the  advancement  of  military  knowledge,  the  Council  requests  observations 
upon  ready  and  accurate  modes  of  determining  the  position  of  places, 
upon  magnetism  in  all  its  branches,  meteorology,  temperature  of  the  sea 
at  various  depths,  currents,  tides,  heights  of  mountains,  and  on  the  most 
approved  routes  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  or  monsoon,  for  ships 
navififating  between  distant  places,  &c. 

**  The  Council  is  thus  particular  in  stating  its  views  at  this  auspicious 
moment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  in  order  that  the  Members  may 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  widely-extended  field  which  it  is  desirous  of 
throwing  open  to  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  contribute ;  and  in  the 
hope  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Sub-Committees,  who,  it  feels 
assured,  will  cordially  second  its  endeavours,  the  Museum  will  ultimately 
possess  a  mass  of  valuable  materials,  from  which  every  Officer  will  be 
able  to  procure  all  the  information  he  can  possibly  require.*' 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  put  seriatim,  discussed,  and  seve- 
rally passed : — 
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1.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  form  a  Committee  in  Ceylon ;  that  a 
Committee  be,  in  consequence,  this  day  formed,  with  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  that  it  be  called  "The  Ceylon  Local  Committee  of  the 
United  Service  Museum." 

2.  That  the  following  gentlemen  do  form  the  Committee  for  the  present 
year,  namely — Major- General  Sir  John  Wilson;  Lieut.-Colonel  Walker, 
unattached,  D.A.G.;  Lieut.-Colonel  Fraser,  unattached,  D.Q.M.G.;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Fletcher,  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment ;  Major  Braybrooke,  Ceylon  Rifle 
Regiment,  D.C.G. ;  G.  S.  Brook,  Esq.,  Ordnance  Storekeeper;  Captain 
Gregory,  Royal  Engineers  ;  Dr.  Kennis,  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon ;  Rev. 
O.  S.  Harrison,  H.M.S.  Winchester. 

3.  That  Captain  Gregory  do  act  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

4.  That  three  members  of  the  Committee  do  form  a  quorum ;  and  in  the 
event  of  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Committee,  such  vacancy  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Committee. 

5.  That  the  Committee,  collectively  and  individually,  as  well  as  every 
member  of  the  Museum  of  both  services,  do  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
forward  the  views  of  the  institution ;  and  as  the  Museum  is  instituted  as 
a  central  repository  for  objects  of  professional  art,  science,  and  natural 
history,  and  for  books  and  documents  relating  to  those  studies  or  to 
general  information,  as  well  as  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  appropriate 
subjects,  members,  from  this,  will  be  able  to  judge  what  contributions, 
whether  of  books,  maps,  models,  specimens,  or  manuscript  documents, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Museum. 

6.  That  the  Committee  do  adopt  measures  for  receiving  and  taking  care 
of  all  such  contributions  as  may  reach  them. 

7.  That  any  member  desirous  of  offering  a  contribution  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  address  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  proposed  donation  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

8.  That  the  names  of  the  contributors  (unless  they  express  a  wish  to 
the  contrary)  be  communicated  by  the  Local  Committee  to  the  Council  of 
the  Museum,  in  order  that  their  names  may  be  recorded,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  gift,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

9.  That  a  subscription  of  five  shillings  per  annum  in  advance  from 
each  member  present  this  day,  or  from  others  absent,  or  who  may  here- 
after join  and  who  may  signify  their  assent,  be  collected  to  defray  any 
incidental  expenses  which  the  Committee  may  incur. 

10.  That  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  from  ladies  and 
others,  not  eligible  except  as  honorary  members,  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  seventh  Resolution. 

11.  That  during  the  month  of  January  in  each  year  a  general  meeting 
of  the  members  do  take  place  at  Colombo,  when  the  Committee  will 
furnish  that  meeting  with  a  report  of  the  steps  taken  by  them  to  make 
collections,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  contributions,  the  source  from 
whence  they  were  obtained,  and  whether  and  how  they  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Museum,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  accounts.  At 
this  meeting  a  new  Committee  will  be  elected,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  old  Committee  will  be  considered  eligible. 

12.  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  every  member  of 
the  United  Service  Museum  at  present  in  Ceylon,  and  to  others  on  their 
arrival. 

13.  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of 
the  Museum  by  the  first  opportunity,  accompanied  by  a  nominal  list  of 
those  individuals  in  Ceylon  who  have  become  members  of  the  Museum 
since  1836. 

14.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Major-General  Sir  John 
Wilson,  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  this  day,  and  for  his  valuable 
support  in  the  formation  of  the  Ceylon  Local  Committee  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 
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Sir  John  Wilson  begged  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the  meeting 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  adopting  the  resolution  just  pro- 
posed, and  seconded  by  his  friends  Colonel  Fletcher  and  Major  Frith; 
and  he  took  this  opportunity  of  assuring  them,  that  when  he  should  le.ive 
that  chair,  in  which  he  had  just  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiying  their 
thanks,  to  occupy  that  of  the  Committee,  he  should  not  fail  to  continue, 
in  conjunction  with  its  members,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  carry  into 
effect  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  that  meeting ;  but  he  would  not  conceal 
from  them  that,  whatever  exertions  he  and  the  Committee  might  make  to 
further  the  objects  they  all  had  in  view,  those  exertions  would  prove  of 
little  avail  unless  the  Committee  at  the  same  time  received  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Museum  throughout  this  colony.  Their 
Secretary  had  very  properly  called  the  attention  of  the  meetinsc  to  tha* 
regulation  which  so  clearly  pointed  out  what  might  be  expected  from  their 
co-operation ;  and  as  contributions  were,  in  one  word,  what  they  required, 
he  entertained  no  doubt  that  early  and  ample  supplies  from  them,  an  J 
through  their  influence,  would  flow  in  to  the  Committee  in  time  to  ena'  .e 
it  to  forward  the  first  fruits  of  its  labours  to  the  Museum  by  the  trans- 
ports which  were  soon  expected  to  arrive  here  with  the  18th  RegimenL 

The  Major-General  then  informed  the  meeting  that  he  should  make  a 
point  of  communicating  with  the  Grovernor  on  the  subject, — of  acquaint! n^: 
him  with  their  present  proceedings,— and  of  requesting  His  £xcellenc>'« 
support;  and  he  felt  confident,  as  they  likewise  must  feel,  from  the  weK- 
known  liberality  with  which  His  Excellency  invariably  eave  his  support 
to  public  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  sciencv 
and  the  welfare  of  society,  that  the  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  Tain  in 
behalf  of  such  an  institution  as  that  whose  interests  they  were  then 
assembled  to  promote,  and  which  might  truly  be  said  to  confer  both  an 
honour  and  a  benefit  upon  our  country. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

(Signed)  W.  Grbgory,  Captain  Royal  Engineers. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

We  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the  question  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  steam  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  magnificent  dependencies  in  the  East ;  and  our 
pages  have  always  been  open  to  any  communicutions  designed  to  pro- 
mote that  important  object.  A  few  months  since,  we  took  occasion, 
from  the  publication  of  Captain  Grindlay*s  pamphlet,  to  enter  upon 
the  question  at  a  length  proportioned  to  its  magnitude ;  and  we 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  offering  our  sentiments  upon  one  of  t!  e 
most  interesting  questions  of  the  day — at  the  same  time  that  we  wer  • 
aiding  the  diffusion  of  a  most  timely  and  judicious  publication.  We 
had  supposed  that  no  objection  could  arise  to  the  manner  in  which 
Captain  Grindlay  had  treated  his  subject,  except  from  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  communication  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  recommena. 
We  have  learned,  however,  with  much  surprise,  that  the  Bengal  Com* 
mittee  have  taken  offence  at  the  work,  and  have  thought  fit  abruptly  to 
intimate  tlieir  desire  that  Captain  Grindlay's  services,  as  their  agent, 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  advocate  (tie 
more  comprehensive  scheme  of  communication,  which  would  embr.ir  - 
Madras  and  Calcutta  as  well  as  Bombay.  With  all  possible  respect  tor 
the  zeal  of  the  committee,  we  submit  that  in  this  instance  it  has  U*eii 
pushed  somewhat  beyond  the  measure  of  either  prudence  or  juaticv. 
Captain  Grindlay's  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  public  mind  in  England 
to  the  general  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  be  succeeded  far  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  cause  in  this  oountiy. 
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He  excited  a  sensation  througbout  the  kingdom  which  we  should  have 
thouf;;ht  it  impossible  to  raise  on  a  question  which  seemed  so  far 
removed  from  the  thoughts,  hopes,  fears,  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
community.  That  Captain  Grindlay  did  advocate  the  comprehensive 
scheme  upon  all  fitting  occasions  is  notorious,  and  the  committee,  we 
presume,  have  before  them  proof  of  this  in  the  printed  evidence  of  their 
agent  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  upon  what  grounds  the  good  people  of  Calcutta  (or 
that  portion  of  them  which  forms  the  Steam  Committee)  could  come  to 
the  extraordinary  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived.  We  hope 
there  has  been  no  sinister  influence  at  work  to  mislead  them ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  by  this  time,  they  must  regret  the  error  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  and  be  anxious  to  make  all  the  reparation  in 
their  power.  As  men  of  honour,  they  must  especially  desire  publicly 
to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  unjust  and  bitter  attacks  upon  Captain 
Grindlay  which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Calcutta  papers.  The 
greater  part  of  these  attacks  Captain  Grindlay  has  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  but  one  of  them  was  so  wantonly  and  gratuitously  offensive 
that  he  felt  bound  to  give  it  an  immediate  contradiction.  In  reference 
to  this,  we  give  insertion  to  the  following  correspondence  between 
Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Captain  Grindlay,  which  we  submit  with-  . 
out  further  comment,  than  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  manliness 
and  straightforwardness  of  purpose  which  characterize  the  letters  of 
both  parties. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  C.  Bentinck,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

My  Lord,  London,  14th  November,  1837. 

It  is  with  pain  that  I  intrude  upon  your  Lordship  any  subject  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  I  am  led  to  take  such  a  step  only  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  rendering  myself  justice  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  suffered  many  calumnies  publicly  circulated  against  me  to  pass 
unnoticed,  trusting  to  time  and  character  to  repel  them ;  but  a  passage 
in  the  Calcutta  Courier  of  the  28th  of  June  so  far  exceeds  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  falsehood  and  slander,  that  I  feel  obliged  to  bring  it  under  your 
Lordship's  notice,  and  to  request  that  you  will  condescend  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute  it.    The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following : — 

*'  There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  his  (your  Lord- 
ship's) veto,  the  limited  plan  submitted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
have  carried  the  day — a  plan  which  we  understand  Captain  Grindlay,  the 
Bengal  agent,  endeavoured  at  the  time  to  get  him  to  support,^^ 

In  respectfully  requesting  your  Lordship  to  do  me  the  favour  of  placing 
this  matter  in  a  just  light,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  is  my  desire  to  give 
to  your  Lordship's  answer  the  same  degree  of  publicity  which  has  been 
given  to  the  libellous  paragraph. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  M,  Grindlay. 

To  Captain  Melville  Grindlay. 

Dear  Sir,  Park  Place,  November  16,  1837. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 

in  respect  to  the  part  you  are  supposed,  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Calcutta 

Courier  contained  in  your  letter,  to   have  taken,  in  endeavouring  to 

influence  me  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  limited  communication  with 

Bombay  only. 

2  0  2 
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The  iuipponiion  u  entirely  erroneous* 

With  respect  to  your  general  conduct  as  agent  of  the  Bengal  Steam 
Committee,  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  written  to  Mr. 
Greenlaw,  that  I  regretted  very  much  the  misapprehension  which  seemed 
to  prevail  regarding  you. 

1  have  always  found  in  you  the  most  eager  desire  and  the  utmost 
activity  and  perseverance  to  promote  the  comprehensive  scheme.  To  you 
I  am  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the  greater  part  of  those  officers  from 
whom  I  had  to  select  the  witnesses  best  calculated  to  promote  our  object, 
and  I  seize  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  co- 
operation, assistance,  and  ready  attention  to  all  my  wishes. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

(Signed)  William  Bbntinck. 

We  have  to  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  from 
Calcutta,  Captain  Grindlay  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  committee 
in  this  country,  who  declined  to  accept  it.  The  correspondence  on  the 
occasion  we  also  subjoin. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  and  the  Home 

Committee  of  the  Bengal  Steam  Fund. 

16th  November,  1837. 

My  Lord, — 1  have  the  honour  of  enclosing  for  your  Lordship's  perusal  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which,  on  the  20th  of  September  last,  I  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  New  Bengal  Steam  Fund,  in  which  you  will  perceive  that 
I  expressed  an  intention  to  suspend  my  retirement  from  the  service  of  the 
subscribers  to  that  fund  until  they  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  vindication  of  my  conduct  which  I  had  felt  it  a  duty  to 
address  to  them.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  communication  which  had 
been  made  to  you,  and  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  that  communication 
has  induced  me  to  judge  that  a  departure  from  the  course  which  I  had 
designed  to  pursue  will,  uiider  these  circumstances,  be  more  advisable 
than  an  adherence  to  it. 

The  Calcutta  Committee  having  referred  the  selection  of  an  Agent 
entirely  to  your  judgment,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  improper  that  I  should 
persevere  in  any  measure  that  might  embarrass  your  proceedings,  or  in- 
terfere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  choice. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  which  I  have  now  exercised  under  your  control  for  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  entire  approbation  and 
cordial  support. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  arising  out  of 
some  libellous  remarks  in  the  Calcutta  Courier  on  my  conduct  as  Agent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        R.  M.  Grindlay. 

To  Captain  Melville  Grindlay. 

London,  17th  November,  1837. 

Dbar  Sir, — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
16th  instant,  in  which  you  tender  your  resignation  as  Agent  to  the  Sub- 
scribers to  the  New  Bengal  Steam  Fund  in  consequence  of  the  letter  lately 
addressed  to  us  by  the  Committee  at  Calcutta. 

As  the  mere  Agents  ourselve^i|il^  Committee,  we  should  have  felt 
bound  to  have  acted  upon  tlp|^^Hfions  conveyed  to  us,  although 
opposed  to  our  own  opinion|^^|^^^^n|8es8  information  and  personal 
knowledge  as  to  y^MH^^^^  ^^^■ii||felteCiAcutta  Committee 
are  anxious  to  MI^^^^^^^BMi^^^^^^^MMIW^  ^Y 
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at  the  date  of  their  letter  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  and  which  we  cannot 
but  believe  would  have  occasioned  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  hy 
which,  under  a  misapprehension,  they  seem  to  have  been  actuated  towards 
you  at  that  period. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  strong  impression  we  entertain 
that,  when  they  shall  become  as  thoroughly  aware  as  we  are  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  adoption  and 
success  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Steam  Communication  direct  to  each 
Presidency,  the  Calcutta  Committee  will  be  anxious  to  do  you  full  justice, 
we  believe  that  we  best  study  the  interests  and  the  probable  future  wishes 
of  our  constituents  in  declining  to  accept  your  resignation  until  we  shall 
have  an  answer  to  the  communication  which  we  shall  think  it  our  duty 
alike  to  them  and  to  yourself  immediately  to  address  to  them  on  this  suD- 
ject,  and  in  requesting  you  as  a  personal  kindness  to  ourselves  to  continue 
your  valuable  services  to  us  and  to  the  cause  in  the  intermediate  time  as 
our  Secretary. 

That  we  may,  however,  pursue  the  instructions  which  we  have  received 
from  Bengal,  so  far  as  they  do  not  make  us  parties  to  what  appears  to  us 
an  injustice  to  yourself,  we  have  to  request  that  you  will  favour  us  with  a 
statement  of  your  accounts  with  the  New  Bengal  Steam  Fund  Committee, 
that  we  may  transmit  it  forthwith  for  their  inspection  and  approval. 

We  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)       W.  C.  Bkntinck, 

Thos.  E.  M.  Tubton, 
J.  Mackillop, 
Wu.  Crawford, 
6.  G.  De  St.  Larpbnt 
True  Copies,— R.  M.  Grindlay. 

Although  we  rarely  admit  matter  which  has  already  appeared  in  other 
quarters,  we  are  tempted  to  depart  from  a  general  rule  in  the  instance 
of  the  Bute  Ship  Canal  at  Cardiff,  an  undertaking  which  does  honour 
to  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  its  projector  the  Marquess  of 
Bute,  at  whose  sole  cost  it  has  been  carried  nearly  to  completion.  We 
quote  the  following  observations  respecting  this  work  from  a  Bristol 
paper,  well  informed,  we  know,  upon  the  subject : — 

The  apprehensions  so  repeatedly  expressed,  as  to  the  effect  which  cer- 
tain improvements  now  in  progress  in  some  of  the  Welsh  ports  may 
eventually  have  upon  the  traae  of  Bristol,  do  not  appear  to  be  without 
Ibundation.  We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
to  which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  them ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  result  has  led  us  to  coincide  with  those  who  forsee  an  approach- 
ing as  well  as  dangerous  rivalry  from  our  Cambrian  neighbours. 

There  are  four  ports  upon  the  great  estuary  of  the  Severn,  which,  under 
this  view,  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  that  of  Bristol :  of  these 
Gloucester  may  already  have  done  its  worst.  We,  perhaps,  know  the  full 
extent  of  injury  which  Bristol  may  expect  to  receive  from  that  competitor, 
and  sufficiently  grievous  it  is.  At  Swansea,  considerable  additions  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  harbour  are  in  contemplation,  but  Swansea  has 
long  since  been  in  great  measure  supplied  from  Liverpool ;  so  that  the  two 
intermediate  ports  of  Newport  and  Cardiff  may  now  be  considered  as  the 
only  points  through  which  any  further  diminution  of  the  trade  of  Bristol 
may  be  apprehended.  At  the  former,  a  very  capacious  lock,  to  be  con- 
nected witn  a  basin  of  proportionate  dimensions,  has  already  been  com- 
menced. Although  the  work  has  not  yet  been  pushed  forward  with  much 
activity,  the  recent  changes  in  the  engineering  supehntendence»  and  the 
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Tint  of  the  hif^hly  talented  individnai  who  has,  in  eonaequenee,  been  con* 
aiilted,  afford  a  fair  presamption  of  their  eTentaal  eompletion. 

At  Cardiff,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  last  two  years  an  undertaking  of  the 
utmost  importance  has  been  in  active  progn^ss.  The  canal  and  sea-lock, 
constructed  nearly  40  years  since,  have  long  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
growine  commerce  of  the  place;  additional  accommodation  has  been 
loudly  called  for,  and  how  necessary  it  has  become  the  last  report  published 
by  the  Canal  Company  will  best  prove.  By  that  document  it  appears 
that,  in  the  past  year,  114,148  tons  of  iron,  and  192,241  tons  of  coal  (nearly 
1000  tons  per  day),  were  sent  down  the  canal.  The  delays  so  very  fre- 
quently incurred  in  shipping  this  enormous  quantity  of  produce,  by  means 
so  limited  as  those  furnished  by  the  Glamorganshire  canal,  were  alike 
vexatious  to  the  ship'Owner  and  manufacturer.  Various  schemes  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  ineffectually  suggested,  nor  until  the  present  work 
was  undertaken  did  there  appear  much  prospect  of  the  requisite  improve- 
ment bein^  made.  It  has  been  reserved  for  individual  enterprise  to  carry 
this  desirable  object  into  effect.  The  Marquess  of  Bute,  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground  immediately  adjoining:  the  shore  at  Cardiff,  a  few  years 
since  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  him  to  construct  a  new 
harbour  there.  The  work  was  commenced  two  years  since,  and  has  been 
carried  forward  with  great  activity.  As  the  port  of  Bristol  will  probably 
experience  considerable  effects  from  its  rising  neighbour,  our  residers  will 
perhaps  feel  interested  by  a  general  outline  of  the  undertaking,  and  thus  be 
in  some  measure  enabled  to  estimate  the  nature  of  those  apprehensions 
which  we  have  already  expressed.  A  straight  open  cut  is  proposed,  from 
the  middle  of  Cardiff  Roads  to  the  entrance  gates  of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  outer  basin.  These  gates  will  be  45  feet  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  17  feet  at  high  water  neap  tides,  and  32  at  spring  tides.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  outer  basin  is  situated  the  main  entrance  lock,  152  feet  long 
and  36  feet  wide,  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
tons  burthen,  and  connecting  it  with  the  inner  basin,  or  wet  docks,  which 
constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  the  undertaking.  This  basin,  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  is  nearly  completed,  extends  in  one  continuous  line 
from  the  lock  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  of  Cardiff ;  its  length 
is  1400  yards,  and  width  200  feet,  varying  in  depth  of  water  from  19  feet 
to  0,  finished  with  substantial  quay-walls,  with  granite  copings,  and  con- 
taining an  area  of  18  acres  of  water-surface,  and  5,100  feet  of  uninterrupted 
line  of  wharfage — a  work  which,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  utility,  rivals 
many  public  undertakings,  and  far  exceeds  all  that  individual  enterprise 
has  ever  attempted. 

Let  us  now  for  one  moment  consider  the  possible  consequences  upon 
this  port,  from  a  creation  of  such  importance  as  that  which  this  intelli- 
gent and  public-spirited  Nobleman  has  commenced.  We  have  before  us, 
then,  the  certainty  of  a  port  being  opened,  within  thirty  miles  of  our  own, 
affording  all  the  accommodation  at  present  furnished  by  Bristol,  and  free 
from  those  heavy  imposts  to  which  this  harbour  is  unfortunately,  but  un- 
avoidably, exposed.  It  is  situated  at  a  point  of  the  Channel  eminently 
qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  whether  considered  as  a  port  of  refugee 
or  of  trade;  for  the  prevalent  wind  in  the  Bristol  Channel  being  to  the 
W.  of  S.,  Cardiff  Roads  have  long  been  known  to  mariners  as  safe  and 
roomy  grounds  in  westerly  gales ;  while  the  entrance  to  the  Bute  Ship 
Cand,  effectually  protected  by  the  bold  headland  of  Penarth,  will  offer 
additional  security  in  heavy  weather  from  that  quarter.  Nor  are  the 
commercial  advantages  of  its  p^^-'tion  less  striking:  the  population  in 
the  hills  north  of  Cardiff,  froii,_^ ..  *st  growth  of  the  iron-works  at 
Merthyr  and  elsewhere,  has  xf  '  ^  -c^u-f  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time.    To  those  who  are  ImI  \    ■  >«■  circumstances  likely 

to  influence  this  pa       '  "^IttyA  t^^V  of  the  mineral  pro- 

perty there,  thera^  H^  ^^K      "^     ^crease.    From  the 
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new  port  there  is  direct  and  easy  aoeesi  to  the  vale  of  Glamorfranshire 
eastward,  as  well  as  to  the  popmoas  towns  lying  west  of  Cardiff.  Hie 
Taff  Vale  Railroad  is  commenced,  affording  immediate  and  rapid  means 
of  pouring  the  produce  of  the  port  among  the  dense  population  of  the 
hills.  And  thus  we  find  Cardiff  situated,  with  respect  to  sources  of  de- 
mand upon  its  imports,  precisely  as  Bristol  was  before  that  branch  of  her 
trade  found  its  way  to  Gloucester. 

Such,  then,  are  our  prospects  with  respect  to  this  and  the  other  ports 
upon  the  Channel.  Whether  any  steps  which  we  now  can  take  will  be 
able  to  recal,  or,  after  the  completion  of  the  noble  work  which  we  have 
thus  described,  we  shall  retain  any  portion  of  our  trade  with  the  Princi- 
pality, appears  to  us  very  problematical.  We  have  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  our  apprehensions  are  founded,  and  which  have  been  so  often 
echoed  in  the  Council ;  but  the  remedy  of  this  evil  (and  there  certainly 
must  be  one)  must  be  suggested  by  others. 

(Circular.) 
Horse  Guards,  15th  November,  1837. 

Sir,— Lord  Hill  has  observed,  with  great  concern,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  admonitions  contained  in  the  General  Order  of  the  18th  June, 
1835,  some  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  soldier  has,  when  quarrelling 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  used  his  bayonet  against  his  antagonist ;  and 
that,  in  a  case  of  very  recent  occurrence,  even  the  loss  of  life  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  bayonet  wound,  as  appears  by  the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter 
and  enclosure,  which  his  Lordship  has  received  from  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

In  order  to  afford  the  public,  for  the  future,  effectual  protection  against 
similar  outrages.  Lord  Hill  desires  that  the  practice  of  wearing  side-arms 
may  be  discontinued,  except  when  on  duty,  and  upon  such  special  occa- 
sions as  you  shall  consider  the  bayonet  absolutely  essential  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  soldier.  It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  soldier  is  invariably  to  wear  his  bayonet-belt  when  ilressed  in 
his  regimentals. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

John  Macdonald,  A.  G. 

Officer  commanding  the 

(Copy.) 

Whitehall,  November  1st,  1837. 
My  Lord,— I  beg  to  call  your  Lordship*s  attention  to  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Mr.  Stirling,  the  coroner  before  whom  an  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  of  James  Chaplin. 

As  the  practice  of  wearing  side-arms,  when  off  duty,  is  not  universal  in 
the  Army,  I  cannot  think  that  the  usage  is  so  necessary  as  to  out- 
weigh the  danger  to  the  persons  and  lives  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  which 
is  incurred  by  it.  Intemperance  is,  unfortunately,  so  common  in  this 
country,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  discretion  of  men  who  are 
allowed  to  wear  dangerous  weapons. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Lordship  will  take  measures  for  doin^  away 
with  the  practice  of  wearing  side-arms  when  off  duty,  unless  special  rea- 
sons should  make  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  soldier. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Russell. 

The  Lord  Hill,  &c.  8a;.  &c. 

(Copy.) 

77,  Chancery-lane,  October  24th,  1837. 

My  IjOrd, — I  take  leave  to  send  you,  at  the  request  of  the  Jury  empan- 

nelled  and  sworn  on  an  inquest  held,  before  me,  at  the  University  College 

Hospital,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  on  the  16th  instant,  on  the  body  of 

James  Chaplin,  a  copy  of  a  paper  writing,  handed  to  me  at  the  time  of 
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their  retarning  their  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder  against  Greorge  Smith,"  viz., 
"  We,  the  Jury  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  death  of  James  Chap- 
lin, hereby  bei;  leave  to  represent  to  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  the  insecurity  in  which  the  lives  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  placed,  by  the  practice  of  private  soldiers  wearing 
side-arms  when  off  duty,  and  to  urge  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  the  subject.**  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Stirling,  Coroner. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Mbtborolooxcal  Observations  for  the  Autumnal  Equinox — mode  at  the  United 
Service  Museiun,  for  37  successive  hours.  Commencing  at  6  a.m.  (mean  time) 
2l8t  September,  1837.     By  L.  H.  J.  Touna. 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  ON  IsT  DECEMBER^  1837. 

[Where  hro  places  are  mentioned,  the  last-named  ia  that  at  which  the  DepAt  of  the  Regt. 

ia  etationed.] 


lit  Life  Ouardt— Windior. 
Sod  do.— Regent*!  Pork. 
Royal  Horse  Ouards— Hyde  Park. 
1st  Dragoon  Ooards — Dondalk. 
Snd  da— Cahir. 
3rd  do. — Ipswich. 
4th  do.— Manchester. 
5tb  dow — Birmingham. 
6th  do.— Brighton. 
7th  do.— York. 
1st  Dragoons— Ckirk. 
Snd  do.— Dublin. 
3rd  do. — on  passage  to  India. 
4th  do.— Bombay. 
6th  do. — Dorchester. 
7th  Hussars— Dublin. 
8th  do.— Newbridgp. 
9th  Lancers— Glasgow. 
lUth  Hussars— Nottingham, 
nth  Light  Dragoons— Bengal. 
19th  Lancers — Hounslow. 
13tk  Light  Dragoons— Madras. 
14th  da— Edinburgh. 
15th  Hussars— Leeds. 
16th  Lancers — Bengal. 
17th  do.— Coventry. 
Grenadier  Guards  [Ist  batt.]— Tower. 
Do.  r3nd  battalion!— 'Windsor. 
Do.  [3rd  battalion]— Wellington  B. 
Coldstream  Guards  [1st  battj— St  George*8  B. 
Do.  [Snd  batUlion]— St.  John's  Wd. 
Sc.  Fusilier  Guards  [1st  batt,]— Dublin. 
Do.  [Snd  battalion]— Fbrtman  B. 
1st  Foot  [Ist  battalion  J— A  thlone. 
Do.  [Sod battalion]— Canada;  Plymouth. 
Snd  do. — Bombay  ;  Chatham. 
3rd  do.— Bengal ;  Chatham. 
4th  do.— Madras  ;  Chatham. 
5th  do.— Ionian  Isles :  PorUmonth. 
6th  do — Bombay;  Chatham. 
7th  do. — Dublin. 
8th  do.— Jamaica ;  Galway. 
9th  do.— Bengal;  Chatham. 
10th  do.— Ionian  Isles. ord.  home  :  Wexford. 
11th  do.— Ionian  Isles:  Waterford. 
13th  do.— Mauritius;  Cork. 
13ih  da— Bengal;  Chatham. 
l4thdo.— West  Indies:  Brecon. 
15th  do.— Canada,  ord.  home  ;  Nenagh. 
16th  do.— Bengal :  Chatham. 
17th  do.— Bombay ;  Chatham. 
18th  do.— Ceylon  ;  Castlebar. 
19th  do. — ^Templemore. 
SOth  do.— Canterbury. 
.21  st  do.— Van  Diemen's  Land;  Chatham. 
SSnd  do.— Cork. 
S3ra  do.— Dublin. 
Sith  do.— Canada;  Portsmouth. 
S3th  do.— Limerick. 
S()ih  du. — Bengal;  Chatham. 
87th  do. — Cape  of  G.  Hope ;  Chatham. 
S4tkdo.—N.S.  Wales;  Chatham. 
S9th  do.— Mauritius. ord.  home  :  Devonport. 
SOth  do. — Bermuda :  Sunderland. 
3Utdo. — Bengal;  Chatham. 
3Snd  da — Canada ;  Plymouth. 
33rd  do.— Gibraltar ;  Boyle. 
34th  da — America ;  Cashel. 
33th  do. — Mauritius;  Londonderry. 
36th  do.— W.  Indies ;  Plymouth. 
37th  do. — Jamaica;  Plymouth. 
88th  do.— DnbUn. 


39th  Foot— Madras ;  Chatham. 
40th  da— Bombay ;  Chatham. 
41st  do. — Madras ;  Chatham. 
49nd  do.— Glasgow. 
43rd  da — ^America ;  Plymouth. 
44th  do< — Bengal  t  Chatham. 
45th  do.— Madras ;  Chatham. 
46thdo^G!bralUr:  Cork. 
47th  do.-^MalU;  Portsmouth. 
48th  da— Birr. 
49th  da— Bengal ;  Chatham. 
50th  do.— New  South  Wales;  Chatham. 
51st  da^Chatham.  for  Van  Diemen's  Landi 
5Sud  da— Gibraltar ;  Newcastle. 
53rd  do. — Ionian  Isles;  Dublin. 
54th do.— Madras)  Chatham. 
55th  do. — Madras ;  Chatham. 
56th  da— Jamaica  ;  Sheerness. 
57th  do. — Madras;  Chatham. 
58th  do. — Ceylon  ;  Youghal. 
59th  do^MalU;  Omagh. 
60th  da  [1st  batt.1— Corfu;  HulU 
Do.  [Snd  batt]- Corfti:  Jersey. 
61st  do. — Ceylon ;  Templemore. 
62nd  do.— Madras ;  Chatham. 
C3rd  do. — Madras ;  Chatham. 
64th  da — ^Jamaica ;  Dundee. 
6dth  da — W.  Indies,  ord.  for  America ;  Naas. 
66th  da— Canada ;  Templemore. 
67th  do.— W.  Indies;  Chatham. 
68th  do.— Gibraltar,  ord.for  Jamaica ;  Waterford. 
69th  do.— W.  Indies ;  Dover. 
70th  do. — Malta,  ord.  for  W.  Indies;  Guernsey. 
71st  da— Dublin. 

78nd  do. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  t  Clonmel. 
73rd  do. — Ionian  Isles; Clare  Castle. 
74th  do.— West  Indies;  Stirling. 
75th  dod — Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Drogheda. 
76th  do.— W.  indies ;  Fort  George. 
'  77th  do.— Malta}  Newbridge. 

78thdo.— Buttevant.  # 

79th  da— Edinburgh. 

8Uth  do.— N.  S.  Wales )  Chatham. 

8Ist do.— Gibraltar;  Carlisle. 

SSttddo. — Gibraltar:  Limerick. 

83rd  do. — America;  Chester  Castle. 

84th  do. — Jamaica,  ord.  home ;  Gosport. 

85th  do. — America :  Tralce. 

86th  do.— Manchester. 

87th  do.— Mauritius;  Birr. 

88th  do.— Bolton. 

89th  da— West  Indies;  Gosport 

90th  do. — Cevlon;  Portsmouth. 

91stdo.— St.  Helena;  Paisley. 

98nddo. — Malta;  Mullinsar. 

93rd  do. — Cork ;  ord.  for  Halifax ;  Armagh. 

94th  da— Dublin. 

95th  da— Belfast. 

96th  da— Enuiskillen. 

97th  do.— Stockport 

98th  da— Weedun. 

99th  do. — Fermoy. 

ftifle  Bris;.  [1st  batt.] —Woolwich. 

Do.  [2nd  batt.]— Portsmouth. 

Royal  Stuff  Corps— Hylhe . 

l«t  West  India  Regiment— Trinidad,  &c. 

Snd  do. — New  Providence  and  Homturas. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Rpgiment— Ceylon. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Cai>e  of  Good  Hopei 

Royal  African  Colonial  Corps — Sierra  Leone. 

Uoyal  Newfoundland  Veteran  Comp.— Newfd* 

Royal  Malta  Fencibles— Malta. 


[This  Document  being  prepared  exclusively  for  the  U.  S.  Journal,  we  request  thai,  if  borrowed* 

its  source  may  be  acknowledged.} 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION  IsT  DEC,  1837. 


Aet«oa.S6.  C«ptLord  Edward  RoaieU,  South 

Amcriea. 
MintL.  6,  tur.  v.  Capt.  A.T.  B.  Vidal.Coaiitof 

Africa. 
African,  st.  tar.  ▼.  Capt  F.  W.  Beechey,  Coast 

of  Ireland. 
Albau.  (t.  V.  Lieut.  E.  B.  Tialing,  W.  Indies. 
Algerine.  10,  Lieut.  W.  S.Thomas. East  Indies. 
Alligator.  iS,  Capt  Sir  J.  J.  G.  Bremer,  C.B., 

K.C.H..  particular  aeryioe. 
Asia,84p  Capt.W.  Fisher.  Mediterranean. 
Astrna.  6,  Capt.  J.  H.  Plumridge,  Falmouth. 
Barham.  50,  Capt.  A.  L.  Corrv.  Mediterranean. 
Basilisk.e,  ketch. Lieut.0.0.  Macdonald.  South 

America. 
Beacon,  8,  sur.  v.  Lieut.  T.  Graves.  Medlter. 
Beacle,  10.  sur.v.  Com.  J.  C.  Wiekham,  East 

Indies. 
BaUerophon.80.  Captain  Samuel  Jackson,  C.B., 

Mediterranean. 
Blazer,  st.  ▼.  Lieut.  J.  M.  Waugh.  par.  ser. 
Bonetta,  3,  Lieut.  H.  P.  Descamps,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Boxer,  st.  v.  Lieut  F.  Bullock,  psr.  ser. 
BhUnnia,  ISO.  Adm.  P.  C.  H.  Durham.  G.C.B., 

Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas.  PorUmouth. 
Bussard.3,  Lieut.  J.  L.  R.  Stoll.  C.  of  AM. 
Cameleon,  10,  Lieut.  J.  Bradley.  Lisbon  sUtion. 
Carron.st  v.  Lieut.  E.  E.  Owen.  West  Indies. 
Carysfort  26,  Capt  H.  B.  Martin.  Mediter. 
Castor.  36.  Capt.  E.  Collier.  Mediterranean. 
Ceylon.  S,  Lieut.  J.  G.  M'Kenzie.  ree.  sh.  Malta. 
Champion.  18.  Com.  G.  St  V.  King.  W.  Indies. 
Childers.  16,  Com.  Hon.H.  Keppel,  Mediter. 
Cleopatra,  S6,  Capt. Hon.  G.  Grey.  S.America. 
Clio.  i6.Com. W.Richardson.  Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice,  6,  Lieut.  J.  Douglas.  S.  America. 
Columbine,  18,  Com.  T.  Henderson,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Comet  st  V.  Lieut  O.  T.  Gordon,  par.  ser. 
Comus,  18.  Com.  Hon.  P.  P.  Cary.  West  Indies. 
Conftance.  st.Y.  Lieut  W.  Arlett  Mediter. 
Conway.  88,  Capt.  C.  R.  Drinkwater,  E.  Indies. 
Cornwallis.  7i.  Vice-Adm.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget, 

G.C.H.,  Capt  Sir  R.  Grant,  Kt,  W.  Indies. 
Crocodile.  28,  Capt.  Js.  Polkinghome,  West 

Indiea 
Cruiser,  16, Com.  W.  A.  Willis,  Sheemess. 
Curlew,  10,  Lieut.  E.  Norcott,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Dido,  18.  Capt.  L.  Davies,  C.B.,  Mediterranean. 
Dolphin,  3.  Lieut  T.  L.  RoberU,  C.  of  Africa. 
Donegal,  78.  Bear* Adm.  Sir  J.  A.  Ommanay, 

Capt  J.  Drake.  liibon. 
Dublin,50. Vice-Adm.  Sir  C.E.  Hamond,  Bart., 

R.R.C..  Capt.  R.  Tait,  S.  America. 
Echo,  St.  V.  Lieut.  W.  James,  West  Indies. 
Edinburgh.  74,  Capt.  W.  W.  Henderson,  Lisbon. 
Eleetra,  18.  Com.  W.  Preston,  PorUmouth. 
Excellent,  76,  Cant.  T.  Hastings.  Portsmouth. 
Fair  Rosamond.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Oliver,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Fairy,  10,  sur.v.  Capt.  W.  Hewett,  North  Sea. 
Favourite.  18.  Com.  W.  Croker,  East  Indies. 
Firefly,  st.  v.  Lieut  J.  Pearce.  partic.  serv. 
Flamer.st  v.  Lieut.  J.  M.  Potbury.  W.  Indies. 
Fly.  18.  Com.  R.  Eliott.  South  America. 
Forester,  3.  Lieut  Rosenberg.  Coast  of  Africa. 
Gannet  16,  Capt  W.  G.  H.  Whlsh.  West  Indies. 
Griffon,  3.  Lieut.  J.  G.  D'Urban,  Weit  Indies. 
Harlequin.  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Erskine,  Mediterran. 
Harpy.  10,  Lieut  Hon.  G.R.A.  Clements.  W. 

Indies. 
Harrier.  18.  Com.  W.H.  H.  Care  W.S.America. 
HastingH,  7*,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Gage, 

G.  C.  II..  Capt.  H.  Shiffner.  Lisbon  sta. 
Haiard,  16,  Com.  J.  Wilkinson,  C.  of  Africa. 


Hercules.  74,  Capt.  J.  T.  Nicolas.  G3«  K.H.. 

Lisbon. 
Hermes,  st  v.  Lieut.  W.  S.  Blount.  Medn. 
Hornet.  6.  Lieut  H.  Baillie,  Falmouth. 
Howe.lSO.  Vice.Adm.Sir  R.Oiway,  Bu  K.C.B.. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Paget,  Sheemess. 
Hyacinth,  18,  Com.  W.  Warren,  Portsmouth. 
Imogene,S8,  Capt.  H.  W.  Bruce,  S.  America. 
Inconstant,  36,Capt.  D.  Pring,  Lisbon  sta. 
Lark,  4,  sur.  v.  Lieut.  E.  Barnett,  W.  Indies. 
Larne.  18.  Com.  J.  P.  Blake.  East  Indies. 
Leveret.  10,  Lieut.  C.  I.  Bosanquet,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Lightning,  st.  v.  Lieut  Jas.  Shambler,  par.  ser. 
Lynx.  3.  Lieut  H.  Broadhead,  Chatham. 
Madagascar.  46,  Capt  Sir  J.  S.Peyton,  K.C.H., 

West  Indies. 
Magicienne,  S4,  Capt.G.  W.  St.  John  Mildmay, 

Lisbon  station. 
Magnificent,  4,  Com.  J.  Paget,  rec.  ship,  Jamal. 
Magpie,  4,  Lieut.  T.  S.  Brock.  Mediterranean. 
Malabar,  74.  Capt  Sir  W.  A.  Montagu,  C.B. 

K.C.H.,  Lisbon  station. 
Melville,  74,  Capt.  Hon.  R.  S.  Dundas,  Forts- 
mouth. 
Meteor,st.  v.  Lleut.G. W.Smith,  Woolwich. 
Minden,74,  Capt  A.R.  Sharpe,  C.B.,  Medi- 
terranean. 
Modeste,  18.  Com.H.  Eyres.  Woolwich. 
Nautilus.  10,  Lieut.  W.  Crooke,  Pottsmonth. 
Nimrod,S0,Com.  J.  Eraser,  W.  Indies. 
North  Star.  98,   Com.  Lord  John  Hay.  Lisbon 

station. 
Orestes,  18.  Com.  J.  J.  P.  Newell, Mediter. 
Pearl,  90, Com.  Lord  C.  E.  Paget  W.  Indies. 
Pelican,  16,  Com.  B.  Popham,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Pelorus,  16,  Com.  T.  Harding,  East  Indies. 
Pembroke,  74.  Capt  F.  Moresby,  C.B.,  Medit 
Phoenix,  st.  v.  Com. W.H.  Henderson,  Lisbon 

station. 
Pickle,  5,  Ueut.P.  Hast  W.Indies. 
Pique,  36,  Capt.  E.  Boxer,  particular  service. 
Pluto,  st  V.  Lieut.  J.  DulBll,  Lisbon  sta. 
Portland,  59,  Capt  D.  Price.  Mediterranean. 
President,  Bi,  Capt  Js.  Scott  Portsmouth. 
Princess  Charlotte,  104,  Adml.  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Stopford,  G.C.B.,  Capt  A.  Fanshawe,  Medi- 
terranean. 
Pylades,  18,  Com.  W.  L.  CastIe,Coastof  Africa 
Racehorse,  Com.  H.  W.  Craufurd,  Plymouth. 
Racer.  16,  Com.  J.  Hope,  West  Indies. 
Rainbow. 98.  Capt  T.  Bennett  West  Indies. 
Raleigh.  16.  Capt.  M.  Quin.  East  Indies. 
Rapid,  10.  Lieut.  Hon.  G.  H.  St  V.  de  Ros 

Kinnaird,  Mediter. 
Rattlesnake, 98, Capt  W.  Hobson,  E.Indies. 
Raven.  4.  sur.  v.  Lieut  G.  A.  Bedford,  C.  of 

Africa. 
Rhadamanthus,  stv.Com.  A.  Wakefield.  Medi- 

terranean. 
Ringdove,  16,  Com.  H.  P.  Nixon,  W.  Indies. 
Rodney.  99.  Capt.  Hyde  Parker,  Mediter. 
Rover,  IB,  Com.  Chas.  Eden.  South  America. 
Royal  Adelaide.  104.  Adm.  Lord  A.  Be.auclerk. 

G.C.K..  6.C.H. :  Capt  Sir  Wm.  Klliott, 

C.B.,  K.C.H.,  Plymouth. 
Royal  George,  yacht.  Capt.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  A. 

Fitzclarence,  G.C.H.  Portsmouth. 
Royal  Sovereign,  yacht,  Capt.  Sup.  W.  P.  Cum- 

by.  C.B. .Pembroke, 
Royalist.  10,  Lieut  Hon.  E.  Plunkett,  Lisbon 

station. 
RusseU,74,  Capt.  Sir  W.  H.  Dillon,  K.C.H.. 

Medn. 
Salamander,  it.  ▼.  Com.  S.  C.  Dacres*  Lisbon 

tUtion. 
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Samaranff.S8.Capt.W.Bnmtliton.  S.  Anerioa. 
San  Jooef.  110.  Gapt.  J.  Hanoook.  C.B.,  guard- 

ship.  Plymouth. 
SApphtra.9a.  Capt.  R.  t.  Rowley.  Medtterran. 
Sappho,  16,  Com.  T.  ^aser,  West  ladies. 
Saracen.  10,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Hill,  Co.  of  Africa. 
Satellite.  18,  Com.  I.  Robb.  West  Indies. 
Savage,  10,  Lient.  Hon.  K.  R.  Canon,  Lisbon 

station. 
Scorpion,  10,  Lieut.  C.  Gayton,  Lisbon  station. 
Scout.  18,  Com.  R.  Crnigie.  Coast  of  Africa. 
Scylla,  16,  Com.  Hon.  J.  Denman,  Lisbon  sta. 
Seaflower,  4,  Lieut.  J.  Roche,  Portsmouth. 
Seringapatam,  46,  Capt  J.  Leith.  West  Indies. 
Serpent,  16,  Com.  R.  L.  Warren,  W.  Indies. 
Skipjack.  5.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Robinson,  W.  Indies. 
Snake.  16.  Com.  A.  Milne.  West  Indies. 
Sparrow.  10,  Lieut.  R.  Lowcay.  par.  serrica. 
Sparrowhawk.  16,  Com.  J.  Shepherd,  South 

America. 
Speedy.  8,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Mottley. particular  serv. 
Spider.  6,  Lieut  J.  O'Reilly  (a)  South  America. 
Spitlire,  St.  t.6,  Lieut.  A.  Kennedy,  particular 

service. 
Stag.  46.  Capt.  T.  B.  Sullivan. C.B.,  S.  America. 
Starling.  sur.T.  Lieut  H.  Kellett,  S.  America. 
Sulphur.  suT.T.  Com.  B.  Belcher.  S.  America. 
Talavera.  74.  Capt  W.  B.  Mends.  Lisbon  sta. 
Temeraire.  104,  Cfapt  T.  F.  Kennedy,  gnard-ship. 

Sheemess. 


Thalia.  46.  Bear-Admiral  Sir  P.  Campbell, 

K.C.B. :  Capt.  E.  Waochope,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  Coast  of  Afirlca. 
Thunder,  lur.  ▼.  Uent  B.  Allen.  pDrtamonth. 
Tribune,  S4.  Capt.  J.  Tomkinson,  Mediter. 
Trinculo,  16,  Com.  H.  £.  Coffin.  Lisbon  station. 
Tweed,  20,  Com .  Hon.P.  T.  Pelham,  Lisbon  sta. 
Tyne.  28.  Capt.  J.Townihend,  Portsmouth. 
Vanguard.80.  Capt.Sir  Thos.  Fellowes.Kt  C.B. 

Mediterranean. 
Victor,  16.  Com.  R.  Crozier.  East  Indies. 
Victory,  104.  Capt.  T.  Searle,  C.B..  guard-ship, 

Portsmouth. 
Viper,  6,  Lieut.  W.  Winniett.  Coast  of  Africa. 
Volcano.  St  v.  Lieut  W.  M'llwaine.  Medn. 
Wanderer.  16,  Com.  T.Bushby.  West  Indies. 
Wasp,  18,  Com.  Hon.  D.  W.  A.  Pelham.  Portsm. 
WaterWitch.lO.  Lieut.  W.Dickey  .C.  of  Africa. 
Wellesley.  74.   Rear-Admiral  Sir  P.  L.  Mait- 

land,  K.C.B.;   Capt.  T.   Maitland.  East 

Indies. 
William  and  Mary,  yacht,  Capt.  Sir  J.  Louis, 

Bait.  Woolwich. 
Winchester,  5S,  Vioe-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T. 

B.  Capel,  R.C.B.,  Captain  E.  Sparshott, 

K.H.,  EastlncUes. 
Wizard,  10,  Lieut.  E.  L.  Harrey.  S.America. 
Wolf,  18, Com. B.Stanley. East  Indies. 
Wolverine.l6. Com.  Hon. E. Howard.  Mediter. 
Zebra,  16, Capt  B.C.  M'Crea.  East  Indies. 


SLOOPS  or  wan  commihsioksd  as  packkts. 


Alert.  Lieut  .C.  H.  Norrington. 
Briseis.  Lieut  John  Downey. 
Delight.  Lieut  J.  Moore  (6) 
Express.  Lieut.  W.  G.  Croke. 
Goldflnch.  Lieut  Edw.  Collier. 
Hope.  Lieut  W.  L.  Rees. 
Lapwing,  Lieut  F.  R.  Coghlan. 
Linnet.  Lieut  W.Downey. 
Lyra.  Lieut.  W.  Forrester. 
Magnet  Lieut.  S.  Griffith. 
Mutine,  Lieut  Richard  Pawle. 
Nightingale.  Lieut.  G.  Fortesene. 


Opossum.  Lieut.  Robt.  Peter. 
Pandora. Lieut  R.  W.  Innes. 
Pigeon.  Lieut.  W.  Luce. 
Ranger. Lieut.  J.  H.  Turner. 
Reindeer.  Lieut.  H.P.  Dicken. 
Seagull,  Lieut.  J. Parsons. 
Sheldrake.  Lieut.  A.  R.  L.  Paasingfaam. 
Skylark.  Lieut C.  P.Ladd. 
Spey,  Lieut  Rob.  B.  Jamea. 
Star,  Lieut.  C.  Smith. 
Swift,  Lient.  D.  Welch. 
Tyrian, Lieut  Ed.  Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To  BX  COMMAKDEK. 

T.  M.  C.  Symonds. 

To  BX  LlXUTENANTB. 

J.  M.  Hayes, 
A.  MeUersh. 
G.  L.  Adams. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Capt  A  IK. 
T.Herbert CalUope. 

CoMMAHnxas. 

Hon.  D.  W.  A.  Pelham  .  .Wasp. 

W.Preston Electra. 

H.  W.  Craufturd Racehorse, 

H.  Eyres Modeste. 

LzXnTXKAKTS. 

J.  Hall Agent  of  Contract  Packets. 

W.Parker Do. 

G.N.  Broke Wasp. 

W.  P.  Crotier Do. 

O.  E .  W.  Hamond Imogine. 

W.  Charabera...t. Rover. 


F.  Drew Oeopatra. 

W.  M.  J.  G.  Pasoo Actsson. 

J.W.Rottse Greenwieh  Hasp. 

F.  Polwhele Crocodile. 

W.  P.  Newenham Coast  Guard. 

V.P.Hunter Do. 

A.  Lowe Excellent. 

B.  J.  Rowley (Sup.)  President 

W.  B.  Moneypenny (po-)       do. 

W.  A.  Haseltine Electra. 

H.  Broadhead to  com.  Ltux. 

J.  Tindale. .  .Out  Penston  Greenwich  Hosp. 

W.  Webster Raoehorae, 

D.  Curry Pique. 

Mastxks. 

W.J.  R.Ayler.... (Actg.) 

R.  W.  W.  Miller (Do.) 

W.Elliott (Da) 

—  Forbea (Do.) 

Susoxom. 

J.  Ur^hart Excellent. 

C.  Alison,  M.D.. Waapw 

—  Camphill..., Melville. 

R.  M*Cormick Thunderer. 

J.Taylor Raoehorae. 
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AfUlTAST-STTBOKOHt. 

W.  Hoof htoB Herealet. 

A.Slixbt Wasp. 

W.  White Thunder. 

J.  Allen ColnmbU. 

ILGrigor Bacehone. 

A.Miin»y UaalarHoep. 


K.MaaoB Seoot. 

A.LaidUw Wasp. 

E.  A.  WQUamaott Electra. 

R.  Green '...Calliope. 

J.  F(vster. . . . . , .,.. Bacehone. 

Chaxlaiiis. 

Rev.  Roland  Wilson Edinburgh. 

Rev.  John  Baker ,  .Victory. 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE.  Oct.  87. 


$ 


9nd  Dragoon  Ottarda~Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin 
Harding,  from  the  h.p.  Unatt.,  to  be  Lieut-Col. 
vice  Brav.-CoL  James  Hay,  who  exeh. ;  Major 
Charles  Kearney  to  be  LieuU-Col.  by  pur.  vice 
Harding,  who  retires;  Capt.  Frederick  Charles 
Griffiths  to  be  Major,  by  pur.  vice  Keamevi 
Ijeut  Richard  Duckworth  Dunn  to  be  Capt.  by 
lur.  vice  Griffiths ;  Lieut  William  Persse,  from 
ith  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Dunn. 

3rd  Dragoon  Guards— Comet  Edward  Dyson 
to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Bomford,  who  retires ; 
Edward  Deane  neeman,  Gent  to  be  Comet,  by 
pur.  vice  Dyson. 

17th  Fool— Lieut.  Wellington  Hackett  to  be 
Capt  by  pur.  vice  Church,  who  retires;  Ensign 
Oliver  Bourke  to  be  Lt  by  pur.  vice  Hackett  { 
Gent.  Cadet  Edward  Croker.  from  the  RL  Mil. 
CoL  to  be  Ensign,  bv  pur.  vice  Bourke. 

20th— Capt.  Benj'.  Walter  Nicholson,  from 
the  h.p.  of  36th  Foot,  to  be  Capt  vice  Brevet- 
Muor  George  Bolton,  who  exchanges. 

SSnd— Lieut.  Archibald  Campbell  to  be  Capt. 
by  pur.  vice  Hawkins,  who  retires;  Ensign 
Henry  Yarborough  Parker  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 
vice  Campbell}  Edward  Dunbar,  Gent  to  be 
Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Parker 

60th— Lieut  Martin  Edward  Haworth  to  be 
Capt  by  pur.  vice  Johnson,  who  retires ;  Second 
Lieut  William  Geo.  Rose  to  be  First  Lieut,  by 
pur.  vice  Haworth ;  Geo.  Allan  Hicks,  Gent  to 
be  Second  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Rose. 

61st— Capt.  John  Barry  Thomas,  from  Cey- 
lon Rifle  Regt  to  be  Capt.  vice  Parke,  who  ex- 
changes. 

73nd— Lieut.  Thomas  Innes  Ackland,  from 
h.p.  of  the  79th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut  vice  Adair, 
promoted :  Ensign  Thomas  Frederick  Simmons 
to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Ackland,  who  retirrs ; 
John  Armstrong.  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice 
Simmons. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Reg.— Capt  Geo.  Thos.  Parke, 
from  the  61  st  Foot,  to  be  Cupt.  vice  Thomas, 
who  exchanges ;  Lieut  Chas.  Hamilton  Roddy 
to  be  Capt  by  pur.  vice  Powell,  who  retires ; 
Sec.  Lieut  WilUam  John  Kirk  to  be  First  Lieut 
by  pur.  vice  Roddy;  Jones  Butler  StevcUy, 
Gent,  to  be  Second  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Kirk. 

Brevet— Capt  Charles  John  Fitzgerald,  76th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Oct  97. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers — First  Lieut  Thos. 
Drummond  to  be  Sec.  Capt;  First  Lieut  Robt. 
Kearsley  Dawson  to  be  ditto;  First  Lieut  Hen. 
Pooley  to  be  ditto,  vice  Briscoe,  dee. ;  Sec  Lieut. 
Theodosius  Webb  to  be  Lieut  vice  Pooley. 

Royal  Reg.  Art— Sec.  Capt  Fred.  Augustus 
Oriffitha  to  1m  At^utant,  vice  Willis,  promoted. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Nov.  3. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  f 
ia  the  Amy  by  Brevet. 


6th  Dragoon  Gnards — UaoL  Arthur  Stewart. 
tram  SSnd  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Preeling,  who 
exchanges.  * 

12th  Foot— Lieut  William  Woods,  from  the 
h.p.  of  15th  Foot  to  be  Lieut  vice  Onvry,  ap- 
pointed to  68th  Foot 

18th— Lieut  Wm.  Semple.  from  86th  Foot,  to 
be  Lieut  vice  Franckliu,  who  exchanges. 

SOth— Lieut.  Francis  Michael  Fraaer  to  be 
Capt  by  pur.  vice  Nicholson,  who  retires ;  En- 
sign Bern.  Newman  to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice 
Eraser ;  Richard  Leigh  Lye,  Gent,  to  be  Ens. 
by  pur.  vice  Newman. 

94th— Lieut.  Henry  Young  to  be  Capt  by 
pur.  vice  James  Beveridge  Harris,  who  retires ; 
Ensign  Charles  Bernard  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 
vice  Young ;  Ensign  Tliomas  Spring,  fkom  9nd 
West  India  Regt  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Bernard. 

95tb — Ueut  John  Andros  Guille  to  be  Cuit. 
by  pur.  vice  Slacke,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  Ed- 
mund Bentley  Frith  to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  viee 
Guille:  Wm.Peel,  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur. 
vice  Frith. 

98th— Lient.  Donald  MThee,  from  h.p.  79th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Erie  Mackay,  who  exch. 
34th— Lient.  Osborne  Markham  to  be  Capt. 
by  pur.  vice  ConoUy,  who  retires;  Ensign  John 
Simpson  to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Markham ; 
William  Bayley  Money,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, by 
pur.  vice  Simpson. 

38th — Captain  George  Beamish,  from  h.p.  of 
35th  Foot  to  be  Capt  vice  Alexander  Campbell 
(9nd),  who  exchanges,  receiving  the  difference. 
59th— Staff  Assist-Surg.  Frederick  Roberta  to 
be  Assiit  -Surg,  vice  Kemlo,  prom,  in  70th  Foot. 
63rd— Capt.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  to  be  Major, 
by  pur.  vice  Briggs,  who  retires  ;  Lieut  John 
Hodson  Fearon  tobe  Capt  by  Pur.  vice  Went> 
worth ;  Ensign  Conan  Hopton  to  be  Lieut,  by 
pur.  vice  Fearon:  William  Kenny,  Gent  to  be 
Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Hopton. 

64th — Cnsign  Edyt,  Jones  Coxe  to  be  Lieut, 
by  pur.  vice  Kirk  wood,  who  retires;  Michael 
Edw.  Smith,  Geut  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice 
Coxe. 

65th— Staff  Assist-Surg.  John  Edward  NicoU 
to  be  Assist-Surg.  vice  Lorimer,  promoted  in 
the  1st  West  India  Regt. 

68th— Lieut  Henry  Aime  Ouvry,  from  12th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  George  W.  Denys,  who 
retires  upon  h.p.  of  15th  Foot 

69th— Quartermaster-Serjeant  J.  Hollis  to  be 
Qnarterm.  vice  Wallis,  who  retires  upon  h.p. 

70tli— Assist-Surg.  Wm.  Kemlo,  M.D.  tram 
the  59th  Foot,  to  be  Surg,  vice  Foster,  app.  to 
73rd  Foot 

73rd— Surg.  John  Foster,  M.D.  from  73rd  Foot, 
to  be  Surg,  vice  Martin,  dec 

81st— Lieut  Hen.  Edward  Sorell  to  be  Ad- 
jutant, viee  Hewart,  who  resigns  theA^jutantcy 
only. 
RBth — lieut  Henry  C.  Cebbe  to  be  Capt  by 
Bfayne,  who  retires}  Ensign  Charles 
yt9  to  be  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  («obhe ; 
*     *   '^'^ge  FranckHn,  from   18th 
^^emple,  who  exchanges ; 
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Welleslejr  B.  Preodergut,  Gent,  to  be  Boiign, 
by  pur.  Tice  Gore. 

88th—Lieut.  Henry  Brittow,  fh>m  h.p.  38tlL 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  George  Acklom,  who  ex* 
changes. 

89th— Surg.  Hu^h  Orr,  ftom  IstWett  India 
Reet.  to  be  Surg,  vice  Bairv.  dec 

%nd— Lieut.  Francis  B'.  Freeling,  from  6th 
Drag.  Gds.  to  be  Lieut  vice  Arthur  Stewart, 
who  exchanges. 

1st  West  India  Regt.— AsBi8t.-Snrg.  Wm. 
Lorimer,  from  the  65tU  Foot,  to  be  Surg,  vice 
Orr.  appointed  to  89th  Foot. 

Snd  West  India  Regt. — J  as.  DeUmain  Mends, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  bv  pur.  vice  Spring,  ap- 
pointed to  24th  Foot. 

Royal  African  CoL  Corps — Ensign  John  Alex- 
ander Butcher  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur.  vice 
Kirk,  dec.;  William  II.  Graham,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Butcher. 

Hospital  Staff-Robt.  AtthiU.  M.D.  to  be  As- 
sist.-Surg.  to  the  Forces,  vice  Roberts,  appointed 
io&9thFoot. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE.  Nov.  6. 

Royal  Regt.  of  ArUllery—Second  Lieut.  Wm 
Manley  Hall  Dixon  to   be  First  Lieut,  vke 
Pigot,  resigned. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Nov.  10. 

Sod  Dragoons— Comet  T.  Wm.  Trafford  to  be 
Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Macleod,  who  retires ;  Francis 
Drewe,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  bv  pur.  vice  Trafford. 

SooU  Fusilier  Gds.— Lieut,  and  Capt.  Porter 
Brome  FrancoiseGilliess  to  be  Capt*  and  Lieut,- 
Col.  by  pur.  vice  Wedgewood.  who  retires)  En> 
sign  and  Lieut.  Arthur  Kdward  Onslow  to  be 
LieuL  and  Copt,  by  pur.  vice  Gilliess;  John 
Hamilton  Elphlnstone  Dalrymple,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign  and  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Onslow. 

4th  Foot— M^orW.Beethare,flrom  h.p.  Unatt. 
to  he  Msjor,  vice  James  Henrv  Phelps,  prom. ; 
Ensign  Frederick  Charles  Evelegb  to  be  Lieut 
by  pur.  vice  Persse.  appointed  to  Snd  Dragoon 
Guards:  William  Mark  Campbell,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Evelegh. 

17tb— Major  Charles  John  Deshon.  from  SOth 
Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  George  James  Romney, 
wlio  retires  upon  h.p.  Unatt.  receiving  the  dilt 

SOth — Major  John  Gaspard  Le  Marchant» 
from  h.p.  Unatt  to  be  Mbjor,  paying  the  dilL 
vice  Deshon,  appointed  to  l7th  Foot 

21st— Bnfvet-Col.  Georj^e  Warren  W^alker. 
from  h.p.  Unutt  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice  Hope, 
apuoinUMl  to  Rifle  Brigade ;  Capt  James  Hut- 
chinson, from  h.p.  Unatt  to  be  Capt.  vice  C. 
Wyndham  Lamotte,  who  exchanges. 

)l9th — Lieut  Wm.  Gamwell  Alves  to  be  Capt 
by  pur.  vice  Humfrey,  wlio  retires;  Ensign  Ar- 
thur St  Georse  H.  Stepney  to  l>e  Lieut  by  pur. 
vice  Alves;  Ensign  Lewis  Coker,  from  /4th 
Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Stepney. 

38th— Lieut  George  Green  to  be  Capt  by 
pur.  vice  Beamish,  who  retires;  Ensign  John 
Robert  Stawell  to  be  Lient  hy  pur.  vice  Green ; 
John  Piper,  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice 
StawelL 

SOth— Ensign  Charles  Irwin  Grant,  from  79th 
Foot,  to  be  Enaiffn,  vice  Dundas,  who  exch. 

61st— Ensign  Percival  Cleniiell  Fenwick  to  be 
Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Hudson,  who  retires;  Edgar 
Steadman  Smith,  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur. 
▼ice  Fenwick. 

74th— Jonas  Morris.  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
pur.  vice  Coker.  appdnted  to  529th  Foot 

79th— Ensign  Thos.  Dundas,  flrom  50th  Foot* 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Orant»  who  exchanges. 

88th— Bf^or  Wm.  Mackie.  fh>m  h.p.  Unatt 
to  be  Mi^or,  vice  O'Hara,  prom. 

Rifle  Bri|^— Lieat^CoL  John  Chat.  Hope, 


from  81st  Foot,  to  be  Llent.«Col«  tioe  Eeles, 
dec. 

1st  West  India  Regt.— Capt.  W.  D.  Deverell, 
from  h.o.  Unatt.  to  ha  Capt  vice  Wm.,Hay, 
who  exchanges. 

Royal  Newfoundland  Veteran  Companies- 
Staff  Assist-Surg.  J.  Freeborn  Pink  to  be  Surg. 

Unatt  —  To  be  Lieut-Cols,  without  pur.; 
Major  Rob.  CHara,  from  88th  Foot;  Miyor 
James  Henry  Phelps,  from  the  ith  Foot. 

Hospital  Staff— Thomas  Bissett,  Gent  to  be 
Assist-Surg.  to  the  Forces,  vice  Pink,  prom,  in 
the  R.  Newfoundland  Fencible  lDean\ry. 

Memoranda— The  Christian  names  of  Comet 
Halkett  of  4th  Drsuoons,  are  John  Thomat 
Doufflas;  of  Ensign  Graham,  RL  African  Corps, 
are  Henry  William  Hartley ;  of  Ensign  Posle- 
thwaite,  a6th  Foot,  are  Henry  James  William. 


WAR  OFFICE,  Nov.  I7. 

9th  Light  Dragoons— Comet  Fred.  James 
Isacke  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vioe  Porter,  who 
retires ;  John  Sutherland.  Gent,  to  be  Cornet, 
by  pur.  vice  Isacke. 

SSth  Foot— Lieut  Charles  R.  Knight  to  be 
Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Grove,  who  retires)  Ensign 
Wuliam  C.  E.  Napier  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice 
Knight;  Gent  Cadet  Neil  Hulse  Harenc,  fhnn 
the  Royal  Mil.  Col.  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice 
Napier. 

d/th— Lient  John  Richard  Sheppard  Wilson 
to  be  Capt  by  pur.  vice  Wells,  who  retires;  En- 
sign William  Glynne  Griffith  to  be  Lieut  by 
nur.  vioe  Wilson ;  Wm.  G.  M.  Gibbon,  Gent  to 
be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Griffith. 

38th— Lient  Fred.  Tudor  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 
Green,  promoted. 

39th— Cant.  Horatio  Walpole  to  be  Migor,  by 
pur.  vice  Smyth,  who  retires;  Lieut  Robert 
Spencer  Boiand  to  be  Capt  by  pur.  vice  Wal- 
pole ;  Ensign  Edw.  Croker  to  be  Lieut  by  pur, 
vic^BoIand;  George  Finlay.Gcnt  to  be  Ensign, 
by  pur.  vice  Croker. 

42nd— James  Hunter,  Gent  to  be  Ensi^,  by 
pur.  vice  Henry  Dundas  Murrav,  who  retires. 

56th— Gent  Cadet  Arthur  Wm.  Byles,  ttom 
the  Royal  Mil.  CoL  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur. 
vice  Lewis,  dec. 

57th— Gent.  Cadet  John  Ahmuty.  firom  the 
Royal  MIL  CoL  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur.  vice 
Morgan,  dec. 

SOth— Lieut  James  St.  John  Munro  to  be 
Capt.  bv  pur.  vice  Haworth,  who  retires  t  Sec 
Lieut  Charles  William  Jebb  to  be  Ist  Lieut  by 
pur.  vice  Monro;  John  Botlase  Maunsell,  Gent, 
to  be  Sec.  Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Jebb. 

67th— Ensign  John  Elton  Menrvn  Prower  to 
be  Lient  without  pur.  vice  Hamond,dec.;  Gent. 
Cadet  Thomas  P.  Onslow,  from  Royal  Mil.  CoL 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Prower. 

70th— Ensign  Henry  Charles  Whalley  to  be 
Lieut  witlioutpur.  vice  Alex.  Gerard,  dec. ;  Gent. 
Cadet  John  Hackett  from  Royal  MIL  CoL  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Whalley. 

73rd— Lieut  Benjamm  Brown  to  be  Adjutant 
vice  Russell,  prom. ;  Lieut  John  Simon  Greene, 
from  h.p.  ^nd  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Brown,  appointed  Adjutant. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regt— Chailes  Thomas  Smithi 
Gent  to  be  Second  Lieut  by  par.  vice  Hamilton, 
who  retires. 

SUff— Major  Edward  Cbarkton,  61st  Foot,  to 
be  Deputy  Adjutant-Gen.  to  the  troops  serving 
in  Ceylon  (with  the  rank  of  Lieut«.Col.  in  the 
Army),  vice  Walker,  appointed  to  the  Slit  FooU 

OFFICE  OF  OBDNAi^CE«  Nov.  17. 

Royal  Regt  of  Artillenr— Second  Lient  Hoit 
Fred.  SavUe,  to  be  First  Lieut,  v.  Cocltbiini,dec 
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WAR-OFFICE,  Nov.  28. 

6th  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Gaardc^Lieut.  E. 
T.  H.  Chambers  to  be  Captain,  by  pur.  vice 
Hunter,  who  retires  ;  Comet  J.  Conolly  to  be 
Lieut  by  pur.  vice  Chambers;  O.  L.  Kobson. 
Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pnr.  viee  Conolly. 

10th  Light  Dragoon.— Lieut  W.  H.  Duff. 
fh>m  the  Slst  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Hume,  who 
exchangM. 

Slst  Foot>-Lient  R.  Hume,  from  the  lOth 
Li«l)t  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Duff,  who 
exchanges. 

34lh— Lient  W.  E.  James  to  Adjt.  vice  Har- 
tird.  whose  appointment  has  not  taken  place. 

a6th— Ensign  A.  Kinloch  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 
vice  Primrose,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  and  Adjt 
N.  Hynes  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieut :  Gent. 
Cadet  R.  H.  Carew,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Col. 
to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Kinloch. 

37th— Lieut  J.  Harvey  to  be  Capt  without 
pur,  vice  MasMy.  dec. ;  Ensign  H.  R.  Bredon  to 
be  Lieut  viee  Harvey  j  Seijeant-M^jor  R. 
Hamilton  to  be  Ensign  vice  Breden. 


AUh—Eaaign  R.  Siilut  to  be  Lient.  witbont 
pnr. viee Halfnide,  dec.;  Ensign  A.  H. Perry, 
man  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur.  vice  Hadfield, 
appuinted  to  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons;  Gent 
Cadet  H.  Cadett  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Col.  to 
be  Ensign,  viee  Ferryman. 

6lst--Capt  C.  Campbell,  from  the  h.p.  I7o«t. 
to  be  Capt  vice  MacDonnell,  who  exchanges, 
receiving  the  difference. 

68nd — Lieut  V.  L.  Lewis  to  be  Capt  by  pur. 
vice  6 Wynne,  who  retires  {  Ensign  J.  Grant  to 
he  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Lewis ;  C.  Young,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Grant 

70th— Lieut  O.  Dnrnford  to  be  Capt  by  pnr. 
vice  Holyoake,  who  retires}  Ennsn  T.  C. 
Timens  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  viee  Dumford. 

73rd— Ensign  A.  W.  Murray  to  be  Lieut,  by 
pur.  viee  Green,  who  retires;  J.  F.  Murray, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  bypur.  viee  Murray. 

76th— Ensign  M.  S.  T.  Dennis  to  be  Lieut  by 
pur.,  vice  Jones,  who  retires ;  H .  W.  Diclcenson, 
Gent  to  be  Ensigp,  bv  pur.  vice  Dennis. 

1st  West  India  Kegiment— Seijeant-Mijor 
D.  Cantxell  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  H.  Cora- 
wall,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 


BIRTHS.  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct.  1.  on  board  the  Sir  Lionel  Smitli,  the 
Lady  of  Capt.  Lawrell.  64th  Regt.  of  a  son. 

Oct  17.  at  Lackan,  Co.  Longford,  the  Lady  of 
Com.  W.  H.  Quin.  R.N.  of  a  son. 

The  Lady  of  Lieut  St.  Leger  Aldworth.  R.N . 
of  H.M.S.  Edinburgh,  of  a  daughter. 

At  All  Saints  ViUa,  Mile  End.  the  Lady  of 
Oeut  T.  B.  Brown.  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Tralee.  the  Lady  of  Capt  Leyne,  late  5eth 
Rest  of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  6, at  Southwiek,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Brace, 
R.N.  of  a  son. 

Nov.  8.  at  Brighton,  the  Lady  of  Mi^o'  Philip 
Mair,  99th  Regt  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct  81,  at  Kensineton,  Capt.  O.  Tumpna. 
R.N.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
A.L.  Emerson.  Esq.  M.D. 

At  Dublin.  Capt.  T.  Soott  R-M.  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  S.  Francis,  of  Jamaica. 

At  Blackrock.  near  Cork,  A.  J.  Wood,  Esq. 
late  15th  Hussars,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of 
John  Cotter.  Esq.  of  Cork. 

At  Enniskilleo,  Lieut.  Lewis,  96th  Regt.  to 
Miss  Betty,  daughter  of  Surgeon  Betty. 

Nov.  7.  at  Falmouth,  Lieut  6.  Pooley,  K.N. 
to  Frances  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  Vi* 
gurs,  Esq.  Surg.  Falmouth. 

Nov.  8,  at  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  London,  Capt.  Greenaway.  U.N.  to 
Duro  Catherine,  youuKest  daughter  of  the  late 
Johti  Cookson,  of  Clapham,  Esq. 

Capt.  T.  G.  Keogh,  late  S9th  Regt.  to  Lydia, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Steevens.  Esq. 

Capt.  E.  Briscoe,  late  59th  Regt.  to  Eliza 
Cecilia,  youngest  daughter  of  R.  Briscoe,  of 
Fermoy.  Esq. 

At  Barwell,  Leicestershire,  Capt  T.  H.  Pear- 
son, 16th  Lancers,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Mettam. 

•  At  Charlton,  Lieut  J.  Harvey,  R.A.  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  WilUam  Millar,  of  Southampton, 
Esq. 

At  AUSouPs  Church,  Langham  Place,  Major- 
Gen.  Drummond.  R.A.  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Rflv.  Philip  Le  Qeyt,  Vicar  of  Mordeo. 


At  St.  Clement's  Church.  Shrand,  London. 
Lieut  W.  G.  Mahon.  R.  M.  to  Miss  Kliia 
Duggan,  niece  of  Dr.  Doggan,  of  Dublin. 

Nov.  15.  at  Devonport.  Lieut  A.  T.  C.  Dick- 
■on,  R.N.  Flag  Lieut,  to  Rear-Adm.  Warren,  of 
Plymouth  Dockyard,  to  Miss  Whimper,  niece 
to  Adm.  Lord  A.  Beanelerk. 

Nov.  16,  at  Christ  Church,  Mary-le-bone,  Lient 
W.  B.  Kellv.  17th  Regt  to  Anne  Edith,  aecond 
daughter  of  D.  R.  Roper,  Esq.  of  Stamford-street 
London. 

At  EdinbuxKh.  Lient  J.  G.  Corry.  70th  Regt 
to  Martha,  widow  of  M^jor  Spinka,  Madras 
Army. 

At  Putney.  Com.  W.  C.  Dobson,  R.N.  son  of 
Adm.  Dobeon,  to  Marian,  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt  E.  L  Crofton,  R.N. 

At  Maidstone.  Lt.  E.  Peters<m,  11th  Dragoons, 
to  Caroline,  relict  of  B.  H.  Blake.  Esq.  4th 
Dragoons. 

Nov.  18,  at  Cheltenham,  Lieut  Col.  Cator, 
R.H.A.  to  Mary,  widow  of  the  \aXe  W.  NeUle- 
shipp,  Esq. 

Nov.  SOth.  at  St.  James's.  Westminster,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Francis  Venables  Haroourt,  Grenadier 
Guards,  son  of  the  Hon.  and  moat  Rev.  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  to  Lady  Catherine  Jenkin- 
son,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  iLiverpool, 
and  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  R.  H.  the 
Duchess  of  Rent 
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Mar.  90,  on  the  Ganges,  Assistant-Sarg.  Law, 

3rd  Regt. 
April  5,  at  Sea,  Ensign  Robson,  96th  Regt 
May  4,  at  Bombay,  Ensign  Milne.  9nd  Regt. 
May  7,  at  Cannanore.  East  Indies,  Enugn 

Morgan,  67th  Regt 
May  99.  Capt  W.  L.  Brereton.  Unatt 
At  Ghaieepore.  Lieut  T.  W.  Halihide,  44th 

RMt 

Capt  Gray,  57th  Regt 

June  93,  ABsist.-Surg.  M*Ennally,  late  6th 
Garrison  Batt 

July  5tb,  at  Simla.  Bengal.  Mi^or  Eliott.  4th 
Ijght  Dragoons. 

Aug.  8,  Capt  Sinclair,  late  R.  V.  B. 

In  South  America.  Lieut  C.  F.  Newman.  R.N. 
of  H.M.S.  ActSDon. 
,  Aug.  17.  at  Demexara,  Capt  Bxiaooe,  R.  B. 
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Aug.  21,  AarfttpSarg.  Fiy.b.f.  Capo  Com. 
Aug.  S4,  at  Demeran,  Capt.  Blgee,  Pay- 
maKter,  67th  Regt 

Aug.Siat  Manehatter,  Jamaica.  Capt  W.H. 
Alley,  late  4th  Regt.— a  Speelal  Justiee. 

Aug.  97,  at  Demerara,  Lieat.  Hamond*  07^ 
RegL 

Ang.  S7f  at  Gambia,  Dep.  Ani»t  Com.  Gen. 
Stafford. 

Sept.  a,  at  Margate.  Capt.  Stewart,  late  Boyal 
Art,  Driyer. 
Sept.  4,  Lieut.  Orde,  h.p.  58th  Regt 
Lieut.  Jonea,  h.p.  90th  Kegt 
In  Egypt,  while  ascending  the  Nile.  Lieut.  A. 
Gerard.  70th  Regt.     It  appears,  flrom  an  ex- 
amination made  at  the  British  Consulate  at 
Alexandria,   that  this  unfortunate  officer    re- 
mained till  midnight  un  deck,  being  very  desir- 
ous that  the  boat  should  be  kept  under  sail ; 
and  while  she  was  rolling  before  the  wind  he 
fell  overboard :  his  body  was  found  the  next  day 
at  a  considerable  distance.    Lieut.  Gerard  was 
held  in  seneral  regard  by  the  officers  of  his 
corps,  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Sept  10«  at  Gambia.  Coast  of  Africa.  Capt 
Kirk.  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps. 
At  Jamaica.  Ensign  W.  B.  Lewis.  66th  Regt 
Sept  15.  Cupt  Ross,  late  8th  R.  V.  B. 
Sept  17.  at  CamphiU  Paisley,  Capt.  M'Al- 
pine.  h.p.  81st  Regt. 

Sept  19,  at  Boulogne.  Quarter-Master  Coates, 
late  5ith  Regt 

Sept  30,  at  Walmer.  Kent.  Capt.  Dower.  R.N. 
late  Gov.  of  the  R.  N.  Hosp.  at  that  place 
At  Corfu.  Surgeon  Martin.  73rd  Regt. 
Oct  4,  at  Malta,  Li«ut  T.  Mackeaon,  R.  N. 
H.M.S.  Portland. 

At  Malta.  Lieut  L.  F.  A.  Newman,  R.  N.  of 
H.M.S.  Ceylon. 

At  Gibraltar,  on  board  H.M.S.  Asia,  Lieut 
Charles  Dimock,  R.N. 

Oct  9.  at  Chatham.  Dr.  Broadfooc,  Dep.  Ins.- 
Gen.  of  Army  Uosp.  h.p. 

Oct  II,  at  Woolwich,  Lient..Col.  Eeles,  K.H. 
Rifle  Brigade. 
At  Parip,  Major-Gen.  Wm.  Armstrong. 
At  Rugby.  Lieut-Col.  John  Marshal,  late  14th 
Regt. 

Oct.  16,  at  Athens.  Lieut.  Popham,  R.  M.  of 
H.M.S.  Vanguard. 

Oct.  17.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,   Ensigu 
Manson.  late  6th  R.V.B. 
Oct.  18.  at  Taunton,  Lieut-Col.  Mills,  Unatt. 
Oct  18,  at  Pbrtsmouth.   D.  Samuel  Harry, 
Surg.  89th  Regt 
Oct  »u,  Lieut.  Coane.  Unatt 
Oct.  S2,  at  Dryburffh  Abbey.  N.B..  Capt.  Sir 
David  Erskine,  h.p.  York  Rangers.    He  was  for 
fur  many  years  attached  to  the  Royal  Military 
College,  as  Captain  of  a  coiupuny  of  Gentlemen 
Cadets.     We  still  retain  many  grateful  remi- 
nincences  of  our  bovhood  in  couuexion  with 
"  David  Erskine,"  who,  notwithstanding  tome 
eccentricities,  was  a  trulv  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  man.    We  have  him  at  this  moment  in 
our  mind's  eye  stamping  hi4  left  foot  with  pecu- 
liar energy  to  "  mark  the  time."  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  favourite  injunction. "  whatever  you 
do,  do  well." 

At  Musselburgh,  Major  R.  Mackensie,  late 
7 1  St  Regt 

At  Leamington,  Lieut-Gen.  R.  Balfour,  of 
Balbimie,  Pilipshire,  and  Carlton  House  Ter> 
race,  late  2nd  Drasoons. 
At  Bristol.  D.  Henderson,  Escl  Sure.  R.N. 
At  Cork.  Retired  Com.  John  Brumhall.  R.N. 
Oct  23,  at  Hull.  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  Master, R.N. 
Oct.  26.  at  Glasgow,  J.  M'Pee,  Esq.  Master, 
R.N. 

Oct  97,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  Lieut  Joseph 
Dewsijap,  R.N. 


Oct.  30,  at  his  reeidenea  in  Oxford-street,  Cd. 
H.  B.  Hunter,  lata  of  the  Gren.  Guards,  aged  57. 

In  France,  Comm.  J.  P.  Greenlaw,  R.N. 

At  Winchmore  Hill,  of  Apoplexy.  Lieut.^Gen. 
Henry  Bruce,  formerly  31st  Regt 

At  Castle  Wellingham,  Capt  R.  Sweeny,  late 
84th  Refft. 

At  Ballythannon.  Capt  K.  Montgomery,  late 
81st  Rert.  '        ' 

Near  Limerick.  Comm.  G.  Ingram,  R.K. 

At  Portsea,  Mr.  W.  Godfree,  Purser.  R.N. 

At  Island  Bridge  Barracks,  near  Dublin,  of 
Fever,  Lieut  Cockburne,  R.H.A. 

Nov.  7th.  in  Madux-street,  Regent-street,  Jas. 
Forbes,  Esq.  M.D.  Insp.-Gen.of  Army  Hospitals. 

At  York.  Major-Gen.  Salmond,  Hon.  E.  1. 
Comp.  Service,  in  his  72nd  year.  He  held  the 
appointment  of  Military  Secretary  at  the  India 
House  for  28  years,  which  he  resigned  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

Lieut.  T.  Burnett.  R.N. 

Lieut.  C.  Holmes.  R.M. 

At  Elsick,  Scotland,  Capt.  Murray  Farqu- 
harson,  Independent  Company. 

Lieut  Charles  Holmes.  R.M. 

Nov.  11.  at  Bath,  Major-Gen.  Robert  Paton, 
C.B.  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Comp.  Service. 

Com.  Thomas  Stevenson.  R.N.  formerly  com- 
manding H.  M.  ship.  Gladiator. 

Nov.  15.  at  Banchory,  N.  B.  Lieut-Gen.  the 
Hon.  James  Ramsay. 

At  Aindley.  Wigan.  Lieut-CoL  Nathaniel 
Eekersley.  K.H.  h.p.  60th  Reet. 

At  Cherry  Bank,  near  Pbrth.  A.  Fisher.  Esq. 
Surg.  R.N.  He  was  Surg,  of  the  Hecla,  in  Uiree 
successive  voyages  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  under 
Capt  Sir  Edward  Parry. 

Nov.  21,  at  Stanhope-street,  Hyde  Park.  Gen. 
the  Earl  of  Cavan,  K.C.  Col.  of  the  45th  Regt. 
and  Governor  of  Caishot  Caatle. 


The  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Gard- 
ner Freer,  K.H.  10th  Regiment,  commenced 
his  military  career  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was 
appointed  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  43rd  Regiment 
in  December,  1805,  and  was  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
teuancy  in  February.  1807-  In  1808  he  em- 
barked with  his  regiment  for  Portugal,  and  was 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Vimeira  on  the  21st  of 
August  He  was  alko  with  the  Army  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  its  advance  and 
retreat  in  Spain,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Corunna. 
After  a  short  period  passed  in  Eni;]and.  he  a^ain 
embarked  with  the  43rd  for  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  in  the  action  at  the  Bridge  of  the  C/oa, 
the  ^ih  of  July,  1810.  when  he  was  wuunde<l. 
lie  was  also  in  the  Battle  of  Busaco ;  and  was 
with  his  regiment  during  the  occupation  uf  Uie 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  and  actively  (•mplo\ed 
in  the  udvunced  guard  during  Massienti'H  re- 
treat. He  was  in  the  action  of  Sabuj;al,  April 
5,  1811,  and  was  slightly  wouuded.  He  was 
also  engiiged  in  the  Battle  of  Fuentes  d'llooor. 
May  the  6th.  In  January.  1812,  he  whs  at  ihc 
siege  and  assault  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  after- 
wards at  the  siege  and  assault  of  Badajas;  at 
the  assault  of  the  breach  his  right  arm  wa<< 
shattered  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he  was  obliatul 
to  undergo  amputation.  At  the  same  time  hi^t 
brother,  who  was  in  the  same  regiment,  wum 
severely  wounded  during  the  assault.  He  was 
now  obliged  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
suffered  much  during  the  protracted  cure  uf  his 
wound. 

In  January,  1813,  he  again  joined  his  regi- 
ment and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Vittorui, 
aud  in  all  tlie  (tubsequent  operations  in  which 
the  Light  Division  was  engaged.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  attack  of  the  fortified  position  of 
Vera,  October  7th ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
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Btdassoft ;  alio  at  tli«  attaekt  of  the  fortiSed 
potitioa  of  La  Khane  on  the  NiTella  ^in  which 
action  ke  had  the  misfortane  to  loao  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  a  mnsket-ball.  after  haring 
been  present  with  the  43rd  since  he  Joined  it  in 
liJlO).  He  was  present  in  all  the  subsequent 
uperations;  and  in  December,  1813,  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company  in  the  43rd.  He  was  also 
present  in  the  clostux  Battle  of  Toulunse. 

On  liis  return  to  England  he  joined  the  Snd 
Battalion,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  on  its 
reduction.  Devotedly  attached  to  his  profes- 
sion, he  entered  us  student  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Military  College,  and  received  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  on  quitting  it.  He 
soon  exchanged  to  fuU-pay,  and  rejoined  the 
43rd,  and  served  with  it  in  the  Army  of  Occo- 
pation  in  France ;  afterwards  in  Ireland ;  and 
accompanied  it  to  Gibraltar.  In  Hay,  18S6,  he 
was  promoted,  by  purchase,  to  an  unattached 
Majority;  and  was  shortly  after  appointed  to 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  served  with 
it  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islandsi  He 
returned  to  England  on  leave;  and  in  May, 
1833,  he  was  promoted,  by  purchase,  to  the 
Lieatenant-Colonelcy  of  the  resiment.  In  the 
antnmn  of  the  same  year  he  rejoined  the  regi- 


ment, and  eontiBoed  in  oonnmnd  nnUl  hb 
lamented  death,  on  the  Snd  Augnst,  1836.  at 
Corfu,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty-ttflh 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  received  the  insignia 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Honourable  Guelphic  Order. 

Thus,  after  an  ardoons  service  of  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  in  the  prime  of  life,  closed  the 
career  of  an  officer  whose  military  reputatioa 
stood  deservedly  high,  and  whose  seal  for  his 
profession  was  unbounded.  High-minded,  noble, 
and  devoted  to  his  military  duties,  he  was  the 
friend  of  both  officer  and  soldier,  and  his  me- 
mory will  long  be  held  dear  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

As  a  mark  of  esteem  for  lus  character,  hie 
brother-officers  have  erected  a  monument  on 
the  spot  where  his  remains  are  interred  at 
CorAi.  to  his  memory,  recording  his  distin- 
guished military  services,  and  thetr  unfeigned 
regret  for  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend.  They 
have  also  placed  a  tablet  in  his  parish  church 
at  Oakham  recording  the  above. 

His  affiicted  family  will  long  have  to  deplore 
his  irreparable  loss,  for  in  him  were  embodied 
all  the  virtues  of  a  devoted  son,  an  affectionate 
brother,  a  sincere  firiend,  and  a  humble  and 
pions  ChiistiaD. 
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